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1.0  INTRODUCTXOH 

Ibis  report  provides  a  description  sua  avm»ry  of  a  two 
year  is»ojeot  (1981-1983)  funded  tiy  the  National  Institute  of 
Education  (NZE)  to  carry  out  collaborative  action  research  in 
New  f^psbire  and  Hiobifian.    In  tills  project*  teacbers  from 
two  Junior  high/middle  scnools  and  researchers  from  the  Dni- 
va?sity  of  Hew  Hampshire  and  Oakland  Univ«:*sity  met  regularly 
in  two  action  research  teams  to  identify  rnd  stuoy  a  researcn 
problem  in  their  schools. 

The  development  of  this  study  has  been  unique  in  that  a 
study  of  how  teachers*  stages  of  develoj^nt  (egOf  moral*  axui 
conceptual)  affected  change  in  schools  was  carried  out  simul- 
taneously and  in  conjunction  with  the  teachers*  desisn  and 
study  of  a  research  question  focusing  on  ohanfie  in  their  own 
school  settings.    Althou^  devious  studies  have  effectively 
utilised  collaborative  action  research  in  which  both  teach- 
ers and  university  researchers  Join  in  defining  research 
questions  and  conducting  research,  this  study  incorporated 
many  aspects  that  expanded  the  experience  to  make  fuller  use 
of  both  teacher  and  university  invdvesent.  .The  following 
planning  and  design  features  illustrate  the  differences  from 
past  studies: 

.    RQcupaion  Prooasa.    Recursion  was  a  ii»Jor 
research  process.    This  flexible  approach  ±s^ 
volvml  redefining  roMaroh  questions  and  aim* 
lyzing  data  and  research  i»*oblems  taking  into 
consideration  developing  themes  and  new  direc- 
tions during  the  life  of  the  process. 

*  Partial  pant  DQcumentatlQn.  Participant 
Observation  was  used  to  ctooument  team  mMtings. 
This  documentation  provided  the  basis  for 
analysis  of  the  <»llaborative  tBsm  process 

and  indivic^l  teacher  differences. 

.    InVftatimtOr  lBvoiv«aant.  principal 

investigators  were  teax\  mmber»  and  served 
as  the  resesi^ofaers  on  the  team.    This  pro- 
vided a  unique  perspective  on  the  <»>Xlabora- 
tive  research  process.    It  also  created  the 
fishbowl  effect  of  a  project  within  a  pro- 
ject.   To  our  knowledge  thlA  is  the  first 
time  that  this  has  been  done  in  a  study  of 
this  nature. 

•  Teachers'  Peroeotiona.    Teachers'  voices 
became  an  integral  part  of  the  project. 
Teachers*  perceptions  as  illustrated  in  lo^, 
Interviws,  and  team  meeting  documentation 
have  been  included  in  final  reports. 
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•    Sfthool  Gonf^aict.    SBOfa  pFOjeot  waa  carried 

out  within  a  apeoif  io  junior  blgU/aidctltf  school 
context.    Eaofa  team  ooosisted  of  teaoh«*s  frcm 
one  aonool  and  focused  on  a  school-based  problea. 

.    gfiYftlQaaflBUi  .Stafiaa*    Adult  develo^nt 

concepts  ware  applied  to  the  anaXyala  of  teacher 
experiences  as  aenbers  of  ooXXaboratlve  research 
'  teaas. 


No  one  is  called  on  to  be  more  flexible  in  faoini^  the 
dttBumds  of  changing  tines  than  the  tMoher.    Yet  seldom  have 
studies  included  tochers  in  the  process  of  developing  re- 
search questions  or  in  voicing  perceptions  of  research.  Even 
i»>re  infrequently  are  teachers  included  in  researching  change 
In  their  vHin  school  settings  where  authority  and  peer  pres- 
sures are  aU  their  sost  intense.    This  study  was  designed  and 
implasented  to  address  these  conditions. 

The  overall  purpose  of  this  stud^  has  been  to  investigate 
relationships  between  developmental  stages  of  teaohers»  col- 
laborative action  research  in  schools,  azKl  Individual  teacher 
change. 

The  three  general  research  questions  on  which  the  study 
was  based  each  lod  to  a  s«ries  of  further  themes  to  be  inves- 
tigated as  the  two-year  study  regressed. 

The  first  qiwstion  asked:    "To  what  extent  do  teachers' 
stages  of  develo{»ent  (ego,  soralf  conceptual)  inflt^nce  and 
affect  the  process  and  outooae  of  a  collaborative  action 
research  project?"   Issues  of  ijaportan(M  were:  1}  the  collab- 
orative rese&roh  group  orgaxiisation  and  process,  2)  author- 
ity of  the  university  researcher  and  3)  goals  and  outcomes 
of  the  project. 

The  second  question  asked:    "How  do  the  contextual  vari- 
ables of  the  school  affect  individual  teacher  perceptions  of 
and  partiol{»tion  in  a  collaborative  research  project?" '  Is- 
sues of  importance  were;    1}  teachers'  receptivity  to  new 
ideas;  2)  prevailing  patterns  that  created  possibilities  or 
set  limits  In  a  collaborative  research  project,  3)  the 
teacher's  {^rceptlon  of  the  principal  and  the  teacher's 
attitude  toward  power,  decision  making  and  change. 

* 

A  third  question  asked:  -  "How  does  collaborative  action 
research  affect  teacher /school  development?"    To  what  extent 


(toes  collaborative  aotlon  resaarob  provide  support  and  obal'- 
lenge  for  teacher /school  developaeat?"   Issues  which  emerged 
in  relation  to  this  purpose  w^e:    1)  the  iaportanoe  of  the 
principal's  relation  to  the  collaborative  r9a9mrQix  team  in 
effecting  school  change,  2}  the  tea(mer8*  changing  percep- 
tions of  theaselves  as  researchers,  3)  the  teachers*  research 
skill  developnent,  and  4)  the  teachws*  unique  ;»rspeotive8» 
abilities,  and  roles  on  the  team* 

This  study  did  not  intend  to  i»*ove  a  particnilar  set  of 
hypotheses  but  rather  to  generate  hypotheses  and  id^us  based 
on  teachers*  percepUons,  experiences,  and  deliberate  study 
of  the  issues  they  chose  to  investigate.    The  project  was 
designed  to  dniaoiwtrate  that  classroom  teachers  can  function 
as  practical  rjMeardi<»*s  focusing  on  the  real  problems  of 
the  classroom  and  school. 


1.2    Seooe  and  r.1«<  t^fclorm 

the  soope  of  this  study  is  i^cessarily  limited  by  the 
number  of  participants  and  schools  selected  in  order  for 
investigators  to  develop  the  fullest  characterizations  of 
teachers  involved.    IWo  schcHils  were  select  ad,  a  Junior  high 
in  New  fiampshire  and  a  middle  school  in  Hiohigan.  ;  A  team,  of 
five  teachers  was  selected  frcm  each  sch^  to  lartioipate  as 
research  teams.    The  inclusion  of  more  sites  and/or  more 
teachers  in  the  project  may  have  increased  data  collection 
capabilities  and  thus  broadened  the  base  of  study.  This 
increase,  however,  would  not  have  made  it  possible  for  the 
university  professors  to  be  working  team  members,  a  key 
element  in  meeting  the  s»»oJeot*s  objectives. 

After  the  first  year  of  the  project,  one  member  of  the 
Hew  Hampshire  team  left  the  school  to  assume  a  new  position 
(principal)  and  one  mo&ber  of  the  Michigan  team  left  to 
devote  full  attention  to  her  classroom.    These  two  members 
were  not  replaced  on  the  teams  by  agreement  of  team  m«abers 
because  it  was  felt  that  the  introduction  of  new  personali- 
ties would  disrupt  the  flow  of  the  groups*  action  research 
and  trust  afiu>ng  team  m«abers  that  had  developed  during  the 
first  year.    The  departure  of  two  team  members  after  the 
first  year,  the  change  of  one  teacher  from  the  Junior  high  to 
the  senior  high,  and  the  prcacotion  of  two  m«&bers  to  part- 
time  staff  developers  (01^  of  whom  went  to  a  new  middle 
school)  illustrate  the  rapid-changing  ati&osphere  of  the 
school  setting. 

Develo^ental  awrlag  is  based  on  assi^iing  scores  to  a 
person's  verbal  responses  to  predesigned  intervim;  questions 
based  in  hypothetical  dilemmas.    The  scores  that  result  are 
called  the  competency  or  capacity  score.    The  current  study, 
however,  used  the  collaborative  research  teams'  meetings, 
transcripts  and  reflective  interviews  as  the  naturalistic 
real- life  context  in  which  to  investigate  personal  under- 
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stamliog  aod  fuaotloniog.    There  is  dlfficmltr  in  scoring 
transcripts  of  ooJUatorative  researoh  t^m  seetinsB  for  «>- 
oial  and  interpersonal  understanding  in  that  analysis  of  tne 
data  migbt  underestiaate  tbe  indivi<&2al*s  capacity. 

Seal-life  content,  as  in  a  ooUaterative  rraearob  teaa 
neeting,  ^can  be  ongoing  or  re&embered,  stressful,  or  noo- 
stresaful,  ateut  oneself  or  otlia*s,  general,  iapersonal. 
spontaneous  or  deliberately  introduoed.    Data  oolleoted  in 
tMs  way  are  waoia,  less  prediotable  tban  the  bypothetioal 
predesigned  diloaa. 

The  naturalistic  context  of  a  collaborative  researoh 
teaa  (as  opposed  to  a  re^lTOtive  interview  only)  oan  vary  in 
nuabers,  sex«  role,  status,  age  of  people  present,  quality  of 
relationships  betveen  aeabers,  as  veil  as  situational  vari- 
ables such  as  eaqwotations,  pressures,  ami  privaqr.  The 
Banner  of  interaction  aay  also  vary  according  to  the  degree 
of  spoi^neity  v(b*sus  self-oossoiousnsss,  reflectiveness,  or 
deliberateness  vhleti  a  person  responds  with.    Ftor  instance,  a 
collaborative  researoh  teaa  i^tiog  oan  be  focused  at  one 
point  on  a  general  question  of  bow  people  are  supposed  to  act 
and  then  in  the  next  aoaent  be  a  hii^bdy  charged  ataosphere 
where  personal  issues  are  at  stake  which  for  one  person  aay 
be  not  iaportant  tut  for  another  person  aay  be  crucial  and 
highly  troubleaoae. 

Whereas  a  reflective  interview  alone  aay  probe  to  get 
the  highest  capability  response,  relevance  can  be  gained 
throng  this  aethod  of  interaction.    Social  z*easoning  perf  or- 
nance  beooaes.  a  focus  of  analysis  and  the  iaportant  relaUon 
between  social  thought  and  social  action  can  be  investigated. 

Difficulties  in  scoring  interpersonal  understanding  in 
a  naturallsUo  context  (Jaqtwtte.  198O,  p.  230)  oan  be  ap- 
plied to  the  collaborative  resesroh  teaa:   a)  the  need  to  be 
faailiar  with  the  collaborative  researoh  teaa  in  order  to 
understand  the  group  culture  and  certain  idiosyncratic  expres- 
sions, b)  the  decision  of  tow  auch  group  discussion  repre- 
sented how  aany  (interpersonal)  issues,  0)  the  decision  of 
which  issue  a  teacher  response  was  to  be  assigiuid  to,  and  d) 
the  identification  of  the  interperjsoial  sta^» 

In  order  to  balance  the  questions  of  reliability  and 
validity  of  scoring,  this  study  has  followed  a  sug^stion  by 
Salman  (1980.  p.  293).    The  problem  in  natural  interaction 
conditions  is  bow  to  ascertain  wbetb«»  a  person's  statement 
represents  what  it  seems  to.    Many  eaq^resslons  observed  in 
natural  discussions  do  not  necessarily  represent  low  level  un- 
derstanding even  if  they  appear  to  do  so.    Certain  responses 
or  ideas  appear  to  be  evidence  for  a  person's  ni<n<iiiflT  <ievel- 
opaental  social- reasoning  level  in  interpersonal  understand- 
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lag  and  probXem-aolvlng:    tbe  person  can  tMnfc  at  least  at 
tbat  level •    Otbtt*  vert>al  responses  seea  to  Indicate  a  typical 
style  of  Qperatinff  regarciess  of  tlie  person*  s  alnlnua  or 
, matlmua  level  of  oonoeptual  understanding. 

If  probedt  an  individual's  response  could  ii»iioate  tJtie 
bigbest  level  tba  person  is  capable  of  and  tbus  be  oaUed  tbe 
"coapetency*  or  »QaDahiiity»  level. 

In  tbe  ref leotive  interviews  of  coUaboraUve  researob 
teaffi  Beabers,  responses  were  assigned  to  issues  imder  investl- 
ga^'lon  by  virtue  of  tbe  question  probed.    Zn  .tbe  teas  oeetlng 
transcripts,  bovev«*,  fev  suob  questions  existed,    Tbus,  de- 
ciding vbiob  issue  was  represented  was  less  straigbtf orvarc 
and  was  often  deterolned:    1}  by  tbe  person's  response  ratber 
tban  tbe  questions  posed  by  otber  nenbers,  2}  from  tbe  ges»ral 
context  of  discussion,  or  3}  from  scoring  criteria  to  see  tbe 
issue  wbieb  best  fit  tbe  stags  obaracteristics  of  tbe  response. 

As  Jaass  Best  points  out  (in  MalI«*gDey  &  Carrier,  Sos., 
1981,  p.  145),  "One  class  of  activities  tbat  bas  not  often  been 
exaained  as  an  index  of  real  life  bebavlors  Is  tbat  of  verbal 
bebavlors  -  tbat  is,  verbal  opinions,  arguoents,  or  judgnents 
expressed  about  social  and  noral  issues  in  everyday  life." 
KoNergoey  and  Carrier  state  tbat  bis  arguoent  is  tbat  tbe  ex- 
pression of  a  TOCial  Judgnent  is  a  potentially  powerful  sobi- 
llxing  force,  wblcb  may  lunre  a  strong  iapact  on  tbe  sbape  and 
occurrence  of  external  events.    Best  says,  "Tbe  raBifioatlpn 
of  publicly  stated  jud^sents  are  undoubtedly  be'gbtenea  wben 
tbey  are  expressed      autbority  figures  or  role  iMdels  -  botb 
of  wblcb  laay  often  describe  olassroon  teaobers.*  Collaborfr* 
tive  action  researob  can  be  an  approia*late  setting  to  inves- 
tigate real-life  verbal  bebavlors. 

TWO  key  aspects  of  tbe  role  of  tbe  investigator  on  tbe 
teaa  differentiate  tbls  study  from  previous  collaborative 
action  researob  projects.    First,  tbe  investigator  was  a  uni- 
versity j»*ofe8sor  ratber  tban  sraeone  froB  tbe  sobool  or 
scbool  district  witb  researob  skills.    Anotber  person  (i.e., 
district  personnel  witb  researob  skills}  assuning  tbe  re- 
searcber  role  may  be  perceived  differently  fr<ai  tiie  universi- 
ty professor  filling  sucb  a  role.    Wben  discussing  teacber's 
attitudes  toward  tbe  researcber,  tbls  study  refers  to  tbe 
university  professor  as  researcb«*  (wben  in  tbe  role  of  team 
ooDber).    Tbe  reaiK^n  tbls  role  is  analyzed  is  because  of  tbe 
important  universlty-scbool  liaison  tbat  collaborative  action 
researob  can  develop. 


Second,  tbe  university  researcber  was  also  tbe  princi- 
pal Investigator  for  tbe  NIE  project,    ^e  role  of  tbe  prin- 
cipal investigator  as  uzilverslty  researcber  and  active  group 
member  oa  tbe  team  bas  unique  benefits.    One  obvious  advan- 
tage is  tbe  principal  investigator's  greater  flexibility  In 
organizing  problem  solving  sessions.    Strengths  in  tbls  study 


are  Ute  foUoviag.   In  an  eaq^oratory  study  auoli  as  this,  the 
need  to  be  ttmil  iar  with  the  ooUaborative  resMuroh  tMB  was 
necessary  to  oncier stand  the  group  oulture  and  Idiosynoratio 
expressions  of  its  aeabers.    Objeotivitr/  was  aaintains4  by  a 
parti oipant-obsenrer  who  <lo<»aented  team  B»etinsB.    The  i»> 
Testisator  was  able  to  devote  the  tiae  and  energy  ne^ssary 
to  being  a  fuU  teas  senber.    OoXXaboratlve  action  research 
is  a  way  of  defining  new  relationships  between  university 
professors  and  teacher  practitioners  -  the  exoltoBent  and 
potential  of  the  team  to  meet  real  needs  for  all  the  members 
encouraged  the  oooBltment  of  tims  and  energy.    Teachers  thest- 
selves  (tesor:*'!^  the  vait»  of  working  with  a  university 
affiliated  reb««aroher. 

There  is  an  occasional  oontradietlon  between  the  meta 
resMu*oh  role  (observer)  and  the  facultative  role  (inters 
vener  for  the  sake  of  an  anxious  person  or  a  disorganixed 
group).    Although  beyond  tJse  scope  of  the  ourr^  analysis,^  a 
Qoaparison  of  the  two  tMms  in  terms  of  each  universi^  pro- 
fessor's approach  to  the  team  and  research  process  leads  to 
many  mnre  questions  of  developmental  matching  and  developmen- 
tal growth.  ^ 

Because  this  stud^  is  unique  in  its  approach,  with  eo- 
phaais  placed  on  teacher  responses  and  remarks,  a  significant 
portion  of  the  main  body  of  the  following  report  is  devot»d 
to  building  profiles  of  the-  teachers  partidpatiag  in  the  two 
collaborative  action  research  t«ns.    The  report  is  structured 
so  that  the  reader  progressing  from  sectlcs  to  section  oen 
construct  a  portrait  of  eadh  t^di^i*  and  understand  the  way 
in  which  the  teacher  interacts  in  a  group  process  in  the 
school  setting.     It  is,  aft«:*  all,  th9  teacher's  conoerns 
and  problems  and  the  way  in  which  the  tmcher's  developmental 
stage  affects  i&ange  ami  perceptions  of  roles  that  is  the 
central  theme  of  the  study. 

As  a  result*  full  details  of  the  elements  of  the  report 
are  not  described  as  they  traditionally  are  in  the  standard 
report  format.    Fbr  ease  of  reading  and  to  assist  the  rMtder 
in  focusing  attmstion  on  the  purposes  axxi  objectives  of  the 
report,  only  Irief  overviews  of  the  theoretical  apj^i^oh  and 
background  (Sec.  3.0)  and  the  research  methodology  (Sec.  4.0) 
are  given  in  the  main  body  of  the  report.   ti»  reader  should 
turn  to  the  appendices  (Appendix  A  and  B)  f(8*  a  more  complete 
understanding  of  research  methodology  and  reviews  of  the 
literature  that  provide  a  foundation  <ind  framework  for  the 
study.    Beginning  with  the  next  section  of  the  report  (Sec. 
2.0.  Ov«*view)  will  assist  the  reader  in  grasping  the  main 
points  and  themes  of  the  study. 
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In  one  senae,  this  report  deaoribee  studies  vitbin  a 
study,    ^e  research  process  undertaken  by  the  collaborative 
aotion  research  teaas  in  tne  New  &mi»hire  ami  Michigan 
schools  is  discussed  in  Sec.  5 .Or  and  the  reader  shoulc  keep 
in  niJKl  that  this  process  oo-eadsts  and  interacts  with  the 
overall  research  carried  out  by  the  university  investigators. 
The  fact  that  the  principal  investigators  participated  In  the 
teacher  teams  as  working  aenbers  (i.e.,  rosearohers)  rather 
than  in  the  stricter  structure  of  staff  develoi»Bent  illus- 
trates how  the  two  processes  affected  each  other.    The  teams' 
reports  are  found  in  Appendix  0. 

There  are  three  sections  in  the  report  discussing  the 
findings  of  the  study.    These  focus  on  the  three  contexts  under 
study  through  the  life  of  the  project.  Although  each  of  the 
three  contexts  could  be  viewed  as  staniing  alone  and  indepei>» 
dently  ot  the  others,  th«*e  is  a  significant  interaction  and 
relationship  between  the  three  contexts  that  should  be  seen 
as  developing  simultai»ously  to  understand  the  teachers' 
rdes  and  perceptions.  - 

Section  6.0  discusses  the  findings  regarding  the  collab- 
orative/group process  and  Sec.  7*0  describes  the  findings  of 
the  school  context.    These  two  contexts  set  the  stage  for  the 
primary  findings  of  the  individual  context  found  in  Sec.  3.0, 
which  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  report.    Hhereas  full  reports 
of  Sees.  6.0  and  7*0  are  found  in  the  appeiuiloes  (Appendix  C 
and  S),  it  was  felt  that  a  oqre  complete  description  of  the 
individual  context  in  the  main  body  of  the  report  would  give 
the  reader  a  dearer  profile  of  the  teachers  involved.  There 
is  a  flow  intentionally  maintained  in  th^r  responses  and 
remarks  that  allow  the  teachers  to  speak  'for  tb«Bselves. 
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2.0  0?EBTISII 


Tbd  prlaary  purpose  of  ttxis  stud^  haa  been  to  Imrestlgate  the 
reXatioQsblp  between  developnental  stages  of  teaohers,  ooX- 
laborative  action  r^earob  in  scbools>  and  Indlvlaual  teaober 
obange* 

Seo.  1.0  bas  described  tbe  purposes  aM  objectives  of 
the  study*  noting  the  design  features  vhioh  make  this  study 
different  f rgs  recent  collaborative  research  studies.  It 
points  out  that  while  it  is  difficmlt  to  score  personal  un^ 
deratanding  ami  functioning  in  a  naturalistic  context,  this 
Method  of  analysis  provides  valuable  insight  into  the  rela- 
tions between  tea<^ers*  stage  of  developsent,  the  real  life 
ooii^nt  of  the  collaborative  action  research  teaa^  and  the 
context  of  the  school.    Seo.  1.0  also  points  out  that  the 
researchers  on  these  tmuas  were  unlvorsity  professors  who 
were  also  the  principal  investigators  of  the  project. 

Sec.  3.0  presents  the  three  theoretical  frameworks 
which  guided  this  stuc^.    It  includes  a  discussion  of  devel- 
opoental  stage  ai^  life/age  theories  of  adult  development, 
organizational  (dxanga  and  school  context,  ai^  the  value  and 
sethod  of  collaborative  action  research*    Estended  reviews  of 
these  f raaeworks  can  be  found  in  Appei^ix  A  and  Appendix  B. 

Sec.  4.0  describes  the  teach«*s  selected  for  the  project 
in  terms  of  their  cognitiv.e-developmental  stags,  academic  and 
personal  background,  p!*ofessiooal  baokgrouLd  ai^  present 
teaching  position,  and  career  and  age-related  phaise  of  adult 
development.    It  sunaariBea  the  methodology  used  in  this 
study  and  includes  a  description  of  research  instruments  used 
to  record  and  monitor  the  process  of  action  researon  at  each 
site. 

Sec.  4.0  also  describes  the  two  school  sites,  school 
contexts,  and  history  of  school  change.    Of  importance  is 
Sec.  4.4,  which  explains  how  results  from  an  in»depth  analy- 
sis of  the  Hew  Bampshire  research  team  served  as  the  basis 
for  presentation  of  the  findings  «in  this  report. 

Seo.  5.0  of  the  report  describes  the  research  topics 
undertaken  by  the  two  collaborative  research  teams.  It 
points  out  the  problems  the  teaofa«>s  in  the^  two  Junior 
high/middle  schools  identified  under  the  umtrella  of  "sched- 
uling. *   Although  both  teams  found  that  questions  revolving 
around  scheduling  decisions  affected  all  dimensions  of  their 
schools,  the  two  teams  chose  to  focus  on  different  asi»ots 
for  their  research.    The  final  reports  of  the  two  teams* 
action  research  appear  in  full  in  Appendix  D.    Sec.  5.0  in- 
cludes a  summary  of  the  research  skills  acquired  by  teachers 
as  a  result  of  their  experiences  on  the  collaborative  action 
research  team  and  a  list  of  dissemination  act:;.vlties  carried 
out  by  the  two  teams  over  the  two-year  project. 
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Sec.  6.0  presents  the  findings  of  tbe  New  fompsbire 
teao's  research  process  ami  group  process.    The  findings 
suggest  that  the  group  process  and  research  project  cone 
together  to  create  a  wHlque  group  experience.    Each  of  the 
patterns  in  the  group  process  is  integrally  related  to  the 
research  process.    Direction  and  dMands  of  the  research 
influenced  the  ways  in  which  the  group  aeiBbers  interacted, 
and  the  group's  WM*k  on  interpersonal  issues  affect  the 
research  project  and  process.    Each  of  the  five  phases  the 
teas  experienced  is  characterised  h/  interpersonal  (group- 
related)  and  task  (research-oriented)  issiws. 

Individual  rdes  taken  on  by  t^uu  aeabers  w«re  not 
static;  they,  changed  over  the  two  years  of  the  4[)rQjeot^ 
reflecting  shifting  rasraroh  dttsands  and  patterns  of  group 
int«*action  as  well  as  teachers'  changing  perceptions  of 
th«aselves  as  re^arc^ers.    Appendix  C  includes  a  detail^ 
.hroQc^ogy  and  analysis  of  the  turn's  research  process  and 
group  process  including  i^tterns  of  mtpport  and  pairing, 
conflict  and  decision  asking,  and  researcher  role. 

The  reader  who  delves  into  Appendix  C  to  read  the  in- 
depth  description  of  one  teas' s  collaborative  action  research 
process  will  arrive  at  Sec.  8.0  with  a  background  in  the  ooih 
tent,  chronology,  conflicts,  and  individual's  participation 
which  will  provide  a  context  for  the  filings  related  to 
developmental  stages  of  teachers  resented  in  Sec.  6.0. 

Sec.  7.C  presents  the  findings  on  the  organisational  and 
school  context  as  it  relates  to  the  workings  of  the  collabo- 
rative action  res^Ji^ch  teams.    The  concept  of  the  collabora- 
tive research  team  as  a  t«Bporary  systra  within  the  more 
permanent  system  of  the  school  merits  attertion. 

Sec  8.0  begins  with  a  presents ti.on  of  the  develoinwntal 
test  scores  of  teach«>s  ai^  includes  an  additional  assessment 
of  Interpersoml  stage.    The  teaobws'  per<»ption  re0u:*ding 
five  issues  in  the  collaborative  action  research  {arocess  and 
within  0'^  school  context  are  then  presented  to  illustrate 
qualitative  differences  between  developamital  stages  and  the 
Impact  on  the  research  topic,  group  process,  and  individual 
change.    The  five  issues  are:    1)  attitudes  towax>d  change,  2) 
group  or^nization  ami  piocess,  3)  group  leadership  and  the 
university  researcher,  4)  principal  of  the  scnool  in  relation 
to  the  project,  and  5)  goals  and  outcomes  of  the  project. 

Sec.  9.0  axmmrlzes  the  conclusions  froa  the  findings 
and  points  to  iapl;(»tion8  for  <x>llaborative  action  research 
and  staff  develoisaent. 
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3.1    Cogn1f.iviwn«wriilona«ntal  Stagu  aiKi  Llfa  Aip/Cvola 

Large  nuabers  of  psyohologlsts  have  recently  begun  to 
draw  upon  deyelopnental  perspeotlves  to  aid  in  their  studf  ojT 
personality.    Various  deveXopttental  theories  describing 
predictable  sequences  of  growth,  adaptation,  tranaforsatioo, 
aiKl  ohanse  in  huaans  have  boon  enployed  to  this  end.  VhiXe 
ouch  of  the  work  in  this  area  has  focused  on  the  rotXe  of  such 
developaental  processes  in  personality  derelopnent  ai^ng 
children,  aore  attantion  iaaa  recently  been  paid  to  such 
processes  in  adulthood. 

Bes«Br(ds  suggests  that  th«»e  is  wide  variation  in  devel* 
opBental  levels  aawag  adults.    Adulthood  appears  to  b»  a  tiae 
in  which  such  processes  as  the  r«rorking  of  identic  and  the 
differentiation  and  hierarchical  integration  of  personality 
and  thought  have  an  infli»i^al  role  to  play.    ^Theories  of 
adult  developaent  describe  adults  as  ^pable  of  laoveaent 
toward  greater  aaturity,  with  this  aovcront  taicing  place  in  a  ^ 
predictable  and  orderly  fashion  analogous  to  the  biological/ 
naturational  prcMMsses  of  developaent  we  observe  in  ohildhomi. 

Unique  to  achat  developaent  is  the  fact  that  biologioal/ 
oaturational  evwjts  play  little  or  no  role.    Adult  develop- 
aent is  paced  by  cultural  and  societal  eacpect^tiocs  as  well 
as  fay  personal  values  and  aspirations.    Tiro  broad  perspec- 
tives can  be  identified  on  the  issue  of  what  pronpts  develop- 
aental  growth  in  adulthood.    Life  age/oyde  theorists  focus 
on  predictable  life  events  as  pacers  for  developaent.  Such 
tasks  as  establishing  and  aaintaining  social  and  interpersonal 
roles  as  well  as  dealing  with  essential  intrapsychic  tasks 
provide  the  impetus  for  change,  and  ooaetiaes  growth,  in  i 
adults.    Cognitive  developaental  stage  theorists,  on  the 
other  hand,  focms  on  partimdar  cognitive  perspectives  dis- 
tinctive to  different  stages  of  developaent.    ^e  events  that 
Bay  proopt  developaent  will  vary  according  to  the  perspective 
a  person  currently  holds. 

Life  age/cycle  theorists  describe  transitions  and  adapta- 
tions to  life  events;  cognitive  developaental  stage  theorists 
(hereafter  referred  fto  as  "stage"  theorists)  describe  tracs- 
foraations  in  adults Nmys  of  constructing  experiences.    Life  (| 
age/cycle  theorists  oonh^der  aaturity  to  consist  of  successful 
adaptation  to  societal  expectatioLs;  stage  theorists,  instead, 
describe  a  grwth  process  of  aaturity  in  one's  perspectives. 
For  exaaple,  stage  tLeorists  say: 

Maturity  m»/  be  seen  as  a  developaental 
process  of  Bmv«tent  through  the  adult  yc^rs 
toifard  aeaning  perspectives  that  are  progres- 
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sively  more  Inoluaivo,  disorlnlQBtlng  asd  morB 
Integrative  of  experience.    In  asoeotiing  this 
gradient  toward  fuller  maturity,  we  aove,  If 
we  oan,  toward  perspeotlyes  that  are  nore  uni* 
yereal,  and  better  able  to  deal  with  abstract 
relationahlpe,  that  sore  olearly  identify 
psyofao-oultural  asauaptionB  shaping  our  aotlona 
and  oauslng  our  needs,  that  i8*oyide  oriteria 
for  Bore  prinoipled  value  Judgments,  enhance 
our  sense  of  agency  or  control  and  give  us  a 
olear«:>  smiling  ai^  sense  of  Uireotion  in  our 
lives.    (Mezirow,  1978} 

The  life  age/oyole  theories  (Levinson,  Sheehy,  Gould, 
Havighurst,  Srikson,  N«igarten)  were  used  to  investigate 
teaofaers*  z^asons  for  participating  on  the  action  research 
team.    Appendix  A,  fieport  VHI,  entitled  &SBUm  OL  tha 
LitflrfttarflS    teachers  Life/Aaa  CvQlea  And  Staaaa  of  n^ffniMv^ 
P9Yfltoawat>  includes  a  critioal  review  of  life  age  and  life 
cycle  theory.    Appendix  E,  Report  ?n  describes  the  Lif« 
A|M/CYBla  Qiarantfirlflttfla  St  '^^tstap^  partloipaUng  in  the 
project. 

Rath«>  than  focusing  on  the  tasks  each  individual  faces 
in  the  course  of  his/her  lifetime,  stage  theorists  focus  on 
underlying  patterns  of  thought  which,  they  claim,  play  a 
central  role  in  determining  the  individual's  apis*oaoh  to  the 
world.  Stage  theorists  posit  mm^e  global,  holistio  determi- 
nants of  experience  than  those  highlighted  by  life  age/oyde 
theorists. 

Stage  theorists,  such  as  Piaget,  Kohlberg,  Loevinger, 
and  Hunt,  maintain  that  human  development,  per^nality,  and 
oharaoter  are  the  result  of  orderly  changes  in  underlying 
cognitive  ai»l  Miotional  structures.    Thaae  theorists  focus  cn 
cognitive  rather  than  interpersonal  sani  ^actional  struotursA. 
Development  involves  progressins  through  an  invariant  seqt^noe 
of  hierarchically  organized  stages.    Each  new  stage  incorpo- 
rates axKi  transf onus  the  structures  of  the  previous  stages  and 
paves  the  way  for  the  next  stage.    Each  stage  provides  a 
qualitatively  diff«:*ent  frame  of  reference  through  whioa  one  . 
interprets  and  acts  upon  the  world.    The  sequence  of  develop- 
8»nt  {s*ogresses  from  simpler  to  TOre  complex  and  differenti- 
ated modes  of  thou^^t  and  functioning.    The  higher  stages  of 
development  are  said  to  represent  more  adequate  modes  of 
functioning  in  the  sense  that  they  include  adopting  multiple 
points  of  view,  Dc»»e  empathio  role  taking,  and  more  adequate 
problem  wiving. 

Underlying  these  theories,  therefore,  is  the  assumption 
that  development  is  a  process  of  growth  into  maturity.  Sev- 
eral of  these  theorists  deny  that  implicit  value  systems 
underlie  their  ordering  of  stages.    Lbevinger  asserts  that 
higher  functioning  in  terms  of  her  system  is  not  equivalent 
to  good  adjustment  or  positive  mental  health  (Loevinger, 
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1976).    Mev«rtbele8S,  the  teisptatlon  to  associate  nilgber' 
and  *bettar*'  in  the  ssrsteas  appears  to  be  bard  to  resist. 
This  deveiopsental  seqitenee  i^s  regarded  as  a  deteroinant  of 
behavior  on  a  par  with  suoh  deteraioaots  as  heredity  ana 
situational  and  enviroomental  factors  .(Loevioger,  1976}* 


OognitiTe/developaental  theorists  provide  several  dif-> 
f «*ent  f raaew<s*ks  for  observing  how  iooividuals  organize 
their  trorlds:    Piaget  focuses  on  cognitive  pro^Msses  or 
thought  patterns  (I960,  1972),  Sohlberg  on  soral  r«isoning 
prooesses  (1969,  1976),  Loevingar  on  ego  maturity  processes 
(1966,  1970a,  1970b,  1976),  Hunt  on  conceptual  prooesses 
(1966,  1975)  and  Selsan  on  interpersonal  perspective- taking 
(1980).    Sach  of  these  franeworks  is  discussed  separately  in 
the  sections  that  follow.    See  Appendix  A,  Report  VIII, 
■SfflElaH  S£.  Xti&  UtyafeUTfiS    Teachers  Llf«/Afl»  Cynlmt 
Stag&A  fil  fingnltrlTfl  ^ftlonnmntr  for  further  dismission  and 
critical  analysis  of  the  most  current  research  related  to 
these  developmental  frameworks. 


Qyerview  of  Davelonnantal  Sta^a  Theory 

The  developmental  stage  theorists  provide  one  distinct 
framework  in  personality  research.    An  overview  of  ea(di  is 
presented  in  this  section.    The  stages  of  development  of 
various  stags  theorists  are  listed  in  Table  1,  which  shows 
the  correspondence  of  the  ego,  moral,  and  conceptual  devel- 
oj^ent  stages. 

Xohlberg's  (1973)  theory  of  moral  judgment  identifies 
three  levels  axus'  six  stages  of  moral  growth  representing 
qualitatively  different  systems  of  thinking  that  people  aotu^ 
ally  employ  in  dealing  with  B»ral  dileffiaa  questions.  Stages 
of  moral  development  adhere  to  the  characteristics  of  stage 
mottols  listed  in  Table  1.    The  pre-conventional  level  has  two 
stages,  stage  1  being  the  punishment-obedience  orientation 
and  sta^  2  having  »  n  instriOBental  hedonitra  and  oox»rete 
reciprocity  orientation.    The  conventional  level  consists  of 
stage  3  with  an  orientation  to  interp^sonal  relations  of  mu- 
tuality; and  stage  4  is  oriented  to  the  maintenance  of  social 
order,  fixed  rules  and  authority.    The  post-<K)a7entional 
level  consists  of  stage  5  with  a  social  contract  orientation 
and  utilitarian  lawmaking  perspective  and  stags  6  being  the 
universal  ethical  principal  orientation  (Kohlberg,  1973). 

Eflo  Develoomaiit 

In  her  theory  of  ego  develo^ent,  Loevinger  (I976),  has 
conceptualised  seven  sequential.  Invarlantly  ordered,  hleraz*- 
chloal  stages  i  lth  three  transitional  stages.    Saoh  stage  Is 
more  oom.olex  t^an  the  last  and  none  can  be  skipped  in  the 
course  of  development.    Diff«*ent  individuals,  however,  may 
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stabilise  at  certain  stages  and  oonseqiM>ctly  not  ctevelop 
beyond  tiiese  stases.    The  ego  stages  in  tbis  «K»del  are  titled: 
1-1.  ^robiotio  stage;  1-2,/ Inpulaive  stage;  I-Delta,  Self- 
Protective;  1-3,  Conformist  stage;  Z-3/4,  Self- Aware  Transi- 
tion; 1-4,  Conscientious  stage;  1-4/5,  Zi^vidualist  Transi- 
tion; 1-5 »  AutonoBous  stage;  and  1-6,  Integrated  stage. 

According  to  tbe  tbeorists,  tbe  Znpulsive  and  Self- 
Protective  ego  stage  correspond  to  the  pre-oonventional  moral 
judgment  stage,    the  Conformist,  Self- Aware  and  Conscientious 
ego  stages  correspond  to  tbe  coxnrentional  moral  judgment 
stage  and  are  suggested  to  be  predominant  achxlt  ego  and  moral 
stages  (Bauser,  1976;  Loevinger,  1976).    It  is  the  Individua- 
list, Autonomous,  aj»l  Integrated  ego  stages,  however,  that 
correspond  to  the  post-<»flventional  moral  development  stages 
and  the  abstract  stages  of  conceptual  development  described 
Sqr  Hunt  in  the  description  that  follows. 


Conceptual  Davalopm«tA 

Conceptual  systems  as  defined  by  Harvey.  Hunt,  and 
Schroeder  (1961)  describe  four  stages  of  cognitive  oompleKity 
which  characterize  the  ahUity  of  an  individual  to  differei»- 
tiate  and  integrate  environmental  stimuli  and  which  relate  to 
the  ability  of  an  iiulivi^l  to  function  adaptively  awl  ef- 
ficiently in  a  given  environment. 

Hunt  (1976)  built  upon  the  original  conceptual  systffins 
theory  and  defined  Conceptual  Level  (CL)  by  degree  of  abetraot- 
nesa  (differentiation,  integration,  and  discrimination)  as  well 
as  interpersonal  maturity  (increasing  self-responsibility).  A 
person  scoring  at  a  hi^  conceptual  level  is  more  complex,  more 
capable  of  responsible  actions,  and  moat  important,  aore  cap- 
able of  adapting  to  a  changing  environment  than  is  a  person 
with  a  low  conceptual  level  (amt,  1975,  p.  187). 

Bunt's  successive  developmental  stages  are  reflected  in 
the  a,  scoring  syst«B  defined  in  Hunt,  ot  al.  (1973)  as  fol- 
lows.   The  Icwest  stage  is  characterized  by  concrete  negativ- 
ism, lack  of  differentiation,  overgeneralization  and  preoccu- 
pation with  imiMdiate  gratification  of  personal  need.  Stage 
1  rej»»esents  responses  containing  categorical  judgments  (good- 
bad,  right-wrong),  overgeneralized  and  unqualified  acceptance 
of  a  single  rule,  azKi  reliance  of  external  standards.  Stage 
2«re^esents  responses  which  begin  to  show  signs  of  self- 
delineation,  express  an  awareness  of  alternatives  and  indi- 
cate sensitivity  to  the  oosts  own  feelings.    The  hi^est 
stage.  Stage  3»  represents  responses  which  demonstrate  a  clear 
indication  of  self-delineations  and  reliance  on  internal  stan- 
dards, a  sense  of  self  in  context  or  relationship  with  others, 
and  the  ability  to  take  two  viewpoints  into  account  simultaa- 
eous3/7'' 
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Robert  Selaan*s  (1980)  theory  of  Interpersonal  Ui»i«r- 
standing  Identifies  five  levels  of  Social  PerspeotiYe  Taking 
based  on  both  the  individual's  cognitive  oai»bility  and  the 
social  context.    The  five  stages  nove  froa  the  'mdifferenti- 
ated  egocentric  stage  to  the  ixwiepth  societal  synbolio 
stage.    See  Table  2  for  a  listing  of  levels  of  social  perspec- 
tive taking.    Perspective  Taking  is  one  sore  structure  vithfn 
the  hypothetical  stags  developnent  oonstruots.  Kc^berg 
theorised  role  taking  as  iaportant  to  the  aoral  develoj^aent 
theory,  but  Selaan  has  specified  the  developnent  of  perspeo^ 
tive  taking  using  the  cognitive  develo^ental  aodels  of 
Piaget  and  Kohlterg  as  well  as  the  works  of  Flavell,  Mead  and 
Feffer. 

Perspective  coordination  is  a  key  idea.    Social  perspec- 
tive taking  includes  developing  understanding  of  human 
points  of  view  are  related  aoA  coordinated.    It  is  not  siaply 
role  taking  being  defined  as  diff«*ent  perspectives  of  cer- 
tain social  or  psyohologioal  inforaation.  Social  perspective 
taking  has  an  intrinsic  social  cosponsnt.  The  sodal  content 
is  as  inextricably  and  equally  important  as  is  the  logical 
process  or  structure,  which  may,  in  turn,  be  its  basis  (Sal- 
man, 1960.  p.  22).    Sodal  perspective  taking  represents  a 
social-cognitive  capacity  for  a  person. 

Salman's  model  of  social  perspective  taking  was  utilized 
in  the  current  study  to  investigate  a  theme  which  emerged 
during  the  second  year  of  the  project:   a  teacher's  develoi>- 
s»ntal  sta^  ai^eots  the  dyi^mios  and  outcome  of  the 
collaborative  action  research  group  process.    The  assesasients 
of  developmental  stage  were  investigated  as  a  ja*ediotor  of 
thinking  and  functioning,  and  Salman's  level  of  interpersonal 
functioning  was  used  as  a  crosscheck  in  the  investigation  of 
the  teacher's  thinking  about  and  acting  in  the  process  of  the 
collaborative  action  res€»rch  team.    "ShXa  stu<^  focused  on 
the  behavioral  concomitants  of  underlying  social  cognitive 
capacity.    As  such  it  was  less  tied  to  dd^nstrating  the 
validity  of  the  stages  ai»!  more  tied  to  using  the  develop- 
mental model  to  {s*ovide  a  framework  for  understanding  the 
growth  and  maturity  of  the  observable  social  r^moning  tohav- 
ior  on  the  collaborative  action  research  team.    This  study 
thus  attrapted  to  order  retrospectively  the  data  oteerved  and 
documented  in  social  reasoning  i^avior  during  the  mitural 
working  of  the  collaborative  action  research  team  in  practice. 

A  recent  review  of  developmental  theory  (J<^n8on  &  OJa, 
Report  VIII,  Appendix  A)  suggests  the  incompletex»ss  of  de- 
veloj^ental  theory  in  the  ar^  of  interpersonal  competence. 
In  particular,  interpersonal  sensitivity  is  a  missing  element 
and  the  work  of  Selsan  was  used  to  help  address  this  gap  and 
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espaocl  the  tbsor^.    Collaborative  action  researoh  Is  aa  ac- 
tivity which  requires  aeabers  to  take  the  perspaotive  of 
others.    Thus,  the  Selaaa  sodei  was  sugieststi  as  one  to  be 
helpful  in  inrestigating  the  problem  solving  activities  in  a 
real  vorlC  situation  (like  the  collaborative  action  research 
teaffl)  and  connecting  the  results  to  (tevelopnental  the«*y. 
The  Selaan  aodel  vas  aost  laportant  in  this  study  in  investi- 
gating developmental  stage  as  a  predlcta:«  of  interpersonal 
functioning  on  a  collaborative  action  research  team  and  as  a 
further  avenue  to  differentiate  individuals  on  the  teaa. 
(Furthtti*  explanation  of  Interpersonal  ]}evelopnent  theory  as 
utilised  in  this  study  can  be  found  in  Sec.  4.4.) 


Ihe  concerns  Sased  Adoption  Kodel  (CBAM)  (Ball,  1975) 
and  I/D/E/A/  (Ueberaan  k  Shiaan,  1973J  Betsen,  1974)  studies 
suggest  a  necessary  relationship  be&ween  teachn*  change  and 
school  change.    They  Justify  a  concentration  on  individual 
teacher  concerns  as  a  first  step  in  the  change  process.  Jj^ 
dividual  attention  leads  to  personal  invdveaent  and  estab- 
lishes the  content  for  dialogue. 

Dialogue  is  a  first  step  totfsrd  collaborative  action 
which  leads  to  fiarther  dialogue  and  evaluation.  Collaboration 
provides  a  basis  f «*  organizational  change.    It  also  streng- 
thens the  indivichaal  teacher's  sense  of  connectedness  and  Ioh 
portanoe  to  a  group. 

On  the  other  hand,  Sarason  (1972)  reaiiKls  us  that  one  of 
the  nost  difficult  obstacles  to  recognizing  the  aajor  jrobr 
leas  in  our  schools  lies  far  less  in  the  characteristics  than 
In  that  one  oam»t  see  culture  or  systeas  the  way  one  sees 
individuals.    Change  efforts  aust  respond  to  the  things 
are  in  the  school  and,  at  the  saae  time,  work  to  cnange  those 
traditions  which  are  dysf uncUonal  and  block  necessary  school 
change.    This  aeans  studies  of  individual  change  aust  attez»l 
to  contextual  variables  su(h  as  role  definitions  of  the 
school,  the  coraatlve  relations  aaoog  and  within  groups,  the 
social  ollaate  of  distance  that  peraeates  the  school,  the 
Issues  of  power  and  control  which  (toainate,  the  issi»  of 
IsolaUon  vs.  colleagueship,  the  ambiguity  of  goals  and  pro- 
cesses, and  the  variety  of  arenas  for  interaction  within  and 
aaong  groups. 

Schools  can  be  characterized  as  turbulent  environments. 
The  environment  of  any  change  eff cart  in  a  school  can  be 
characterized  by  its  ooaplezity  and  impredlctabUlty.  The 
cuaber  of  different  variables  which  act  upon  a  ohan^  project 
their  own  ooaplezity,    Tlje  fact  that  the  rdes  of  student  and 
teacher  disappear'  in  a  welter  of  different  needs,  aoUva- 
tions,  values,  interests,  and  characteristics  the  more  in- 
volved the  ia»oJect  beooaes  in  the  local  system  is  evidence 
of  a  "turbulent'*  envlroaaent.    "These  are  envlroaaents  in 
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whloU  Uiere  are  dynaisio  processes  arlains  froa  tbe  field 
itself  vbioh  create  si^iif leant  variaaoes  for  the  ooapooent 
systems  .  .  .  diynaalo  properties  tbat  arise  not  alaply  froa 
tbe  inttt*action  of  the  t^stnas  .  .  •  ^here  the  diyna&lo  field 
processes  eaerge  as  an  unplanned  consequence  of  the  actions 
of  tbe  constituent  s>yst«&s*  (Enery  &  Trist,  1973)  • 

E&ct  school  has  its  own  ]^e»hist(»ry,  programatic  and 
behavioral  regularities,  role  definitions,  tioe  perspective 
and  Bodal  process  for  change.    An  understanding  of  these 
elenents  is  a  necessary  precondition  for  studying  individual 
change.    The  school  is  a  social  systea.    Quite  siaply.  a 
social  system  is  a  ooaplez  and  interdependent  set  of  activi- 
ties, interaotior? .  and  sentiments.    Ve  see  the  school  as  a 
social  system  in  terms  of  four  general  understandings: 

•  Belatioos  in  schools  are  based  on  position 
within  tbe  organization;  authority  and  power 
all  derived  froa  legality. 

.    Roles  and  tasks  in  schools  are  prescribed 
and  clearly  differentiated;  division  of 
labor  is  stressed. 

.    The  social  diaate  of  schools  is  marked  by 
social  distance. 

•  Schools  aust  respomS  to  tha  larger  social 
system  of  the  external  environaent. 

The  school  can  also  be  considered  as  a  workplace.  The 
school  as  a  workplace  is  eactr»>rdinarily  powerful.  The 
m*evailing  patterns  of  interactions  and  interpretations  in 
each  school  deaonstrably  creates  certain  possibilities  and 
sets  oertain  liaits.    Those  aspects  of  work  that  appear  most 
consequential  are  those  that  are  least  often  studied,  least 
visible  in  any  dear  or  systeaatio  way  to  teachers,  and  l^ist 
often  addressed  in  j^ograas  of  improvement.    Host  at  issue 
are  the  noras  of  ggUftrtfllity  and  emrimentation  m 
accounting  for  receptivity  toward  new  ideas  (Little,  I98I). 

A  range  of  s^ool  context  variables  is  to  be  considered 
in  a  study  of  individual  change.  '  Sohleohty  (1979)  offers  a 
conceptual  framework  for  organizing  theoretical  constructs 
encompassing  these  variahlM.    Sixty-six  constructs  are  or- 
ganized into  twelve  categories  whi(^  can  be  used  in  identify- 
ing the  contextual  variables  that  impact  on  individual  teacher 
change. 

In  siaasary,  the  contextual  variables  of  the  school  which 
can  affect  individual  teacher  change  are  numerous  and  varied. 
Appendix  E,  Report  IX  describes  JSflbt2&i  £fiAfiAS&  Variiibiaa 
QQiXabQTMYM  ifiUfiB  Baaaaroh  in  this  stu(j^.  See.  7.0  suomta- 
rizes  the  findings  on  school  context,  tmt  contexts  and  school 
change;  and  Sec.  8.0  investigates  individual  tenoher  percep- 
tion of  the  school  context. 
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To  attend  to  asd  grasp  the  oonteactual  variables  of  the 
school  and  their  inpaot  on  teacher  change  requires  a  s»de  of 
re^eardi  whioh  o&n  aoooaBO<tote  the  nuanoes,  subtleties,  aoA 
ooffirolutions  of  the  changing  situation  of  the  school.  School 
oontejcts  and  environments  are  ^namlo.    They  shift  and  change 
ai^  are  affected  by  unin*ediotable  events  and  f woes.  The 
serendipitous,  unplanned,  and  unstable  dimensions  of  the 
organizational  and  social  context  of  the  schools  are  diffi- 
cult to  capture  with  oonrentional  research  designs  which  too 
often  reflect  an  objective  and  static  visif  of  ongoisg  shift- 
ing oirouBstances.    Based  on  a  review  of  the  literature, 
investigators  in  this  study  believe  collaborative  action 
research  offers  an  appropriate  approach  tap  the  intellectual 
inquiry  of  school  oonteaits  and  their  iapaot  on  lx»U.f  idual 
teacher  chanae. 


3.3    Collahopfttltra  Aotlon  Raaaaroh 

A  ooBplete  review  of  the  literature  concerning  ooL*.abor- 
atlve  action  research  can  be  found  in  Appendix  A.  Beports 

indiuie  A  IffiOac  s£.  I&ft  LjLtflTfttwfl;  CgUfthprattTfl  AoUob 

Bftsaaroh  by  Ssulyan  and  pQllabt>patlva  AcAlon  RMflaTOh;  lUft 
Tntftgpatton  s£.  JBsSttCflh  MS^  SfflHrtW  W  FlQ»*    ^  researdbi 
outcones  are  to  be  perceived  as  relevant  aaA  useful  by  prac- 
titioners and  improveaents  in  education  are  actually  to  ooaar 
(Clark,  1976;  Elliott,  1977;  Krathwohl,  1974;  McLaughlin  & 
Marsh,  1978;  M  Tiicunoff,  Ward,  A  Griffin,  1979)»  alternaUve 
approaches  to  educational  research  mist  reflect  collaborative 
relationships  aaong  teaoh«*s  and  researchers. 

Collaborative  action  research  is  characterised  by  several 
eleoei^s: 

1.  fiesearch  irobleBs  are  mutually  defined  fay  practi^ 
tioners  and  researchers. 

2.  Univ«*ai^  faculty  and  olassrcKsn  teachers  collab- 
apAte  in  seeking  solutions  to  practitior»r's 
problMM. 

3.  Research  findings  are  used  and  modified  in  solving 
probleass. 

4.  Practitioners  develop  research  competencies, 
skills,  and  knowledge;  axKi  researchers  r»-educate 
themselves  in  field-based  aiKi  naturalistic 
research  methodologies. 

5.  practitioners,  as  a  result  of  participating  in  the 
adaptation  process,  aro  more  able  to  solve  their 
own  js^oblems  and  renew  themselves  prcxTessionally. 

6.  Practitioners  and  researchers  co-author  research 
reports. 
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Collaborative  action  researoh  libttpatos  teachers '  crea- 
tive potential,  etirailates  their  abilities  to  imresUsate 
their  ovn  sittiations,  and  »>bilises  huaan  resources  to  solve 
eduoatioaal  problens.    Collaborative  research  begins  when 
university  faculty  and  teachers  assist  each  other  in  develop- 
ing the  skills  to  identify  ai»i  conceptualise  Frohlens. 

Collaborative  action  research  is  a  ijrocess  in 
which  teasers  and  researchers  work  with  parity 
and  assuae  eqnal  rMponaibllity  to  identify, 
inquire  into,  ai^  resolve  the  problens  of 
dassrooB  teaoh«*s.    Such  collaboration  recoct 
nixes  and  utilizes  the  unique  insights^  and 
skills  jupovided  by  each  participant  while,  at 
the  ease  tlae,  dweanding  that  no  set  of  caj^ 
abilities  is  signed  a  superior  status.  It 
assuaes  a  uss^  with  rather  than  a  ssg:^  SiU 
posture  -  the  latt«»  being  acre  frequently  the 
modus  operandi  when  teachers  are  asked  to  join 
researchers  in  a  linear  R&D  endeavor. 

,  (Tikui»ff,  Ward,  &  Griffin,  1979) 

The  Mask  im  posture  has  been  typical  of  traditional 
experioental  remrch,  which  has  been  a  te<dutologi<^  process 
in  which  educational  researchers  keep  the  key  (todsions  out- 
side the  school  ami  away  troa  teachers.    Ihls  api^*oach  pr^ 
vents  teachers  aM  the  school  fron  beocaing  the  subject  of 
their  own  transforaation.    Areire  (1973)  insists  that  aethod- 
ological  failinffB  can  always  be  traced  to  ictoologlcal  errors. 
There  is  an  iaplicit  ideology  of  pateraalisa,  social  control, 
and  nosHrsoiproci^  between  experts  and  *helpees*  which  under- 
lies traditional  experimental  resear^.    (In  the  traditional 
resrorc^  study  one  finds  the  word  "subjects"  interestizig 
language,  whicah  suggssts  that  scmeone  aust  be  the  ^rulerf  or 
the  manipulator.)    If  one  adopts  the  collaborative  action 
researd^Bodel,  which  fosters  dialogue  and  redprooi^,  one 
must  first  be  idMlogicaUy  committed  to  equality,  to  the 
abolition  of  privilegs,  and  to  noo-elitlst  forms  of  researt^ 
leadership  wherein  special  qualifications  aay  be  exercised 
but  are  not  perpetuatecU 

Collaborative  action  research  emphasizes  the  i^olveaent 
of  those  wto  are  tra<Utlocally  "researched"  to  help  identify 
problSBs,  collect  data,  interpret  infcraation,  aiui  apply 
findings  to  solve  problsas.    Collaborative  action  research 
answers  the  qi»8tion  of  who  has  the  right  to  create  kiMSwledge 
by  arguing  that  the  ex|»ected  beneficiaries  of  reset  *cfa  should 
design  ami  carry  out  their  own  research.    There  are  three 
asstaptions  underlying  this  approach:    1)  pari^  in  decisioiv 
aaking  aaong  rmarchers,  traiuers/developers,  and  practition- 
ers; 2)  respect  for  the  uniqtw  perspective  of  Bach  cocstitu- 
en<qr;  and  3)  eqtal  assumption  f  responsibili^  among  each 
participant  in  the  oollabor&tive  research  and  theory  <tovelop- 
aent  irooess  (Kergsndoller,  195U* 
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Teachers  participating  In  collaborative  action  researcb 
beoose  agents  of  tbeir  own  diange.    Teachers  can  use  action 
ressaroh  to  gpau  personally  and  professionally,  dereloplng 
skills  ai^  oompetetMdes  which  «pow«r  thma  to  solve  prohleos 
and  Improve  eduoatlonal  practloe.    Horeov«E*y  not  only  do 
teachers  identify  praotloal  theorlM  that  apply  to  their  own 
Idlosynoratio  settlnsB  but  they  also  can  fowulate  these 
praotloal  theories  as  general  faypothms  which  hare  the 
potential  for  universal  applloataUlty. 

Action  r^earcfa  yields  its  own  findings  regarding  the 
eff eotlveness  of  different  research-based  strategies  in  dif- 
ferent situations  with  dlffepent  pools  of  available  resources 
and  for  diffvent  kiiais  of  content.    As  ttessanerl  (1978) 
suggests,  *suoh  findings  should  be  oolleoted,  qrnthesixedt 
and  dlssealnated  to  the  education  ooaomnity.    Ihey  wmad  be 
valuable  and  n^ded  contributions  to  the  knowledge  base  that 
suppot*ts  education  personnel  developoent.    Publications  such 
as  tVfaat's  tfwklng  Where*  bxiA  'Vfaat  Oldn't  V«*k  Ha*e*  would 
be  welooaed  by  the  eduioatlon  profesrlon," 

Collaborative  action  rraeareh  offers  the  opportunity  for 
intensive  Involvement  between  r^»archer  and  practitioner. 
It  offers  mutual  sharing  and  stimulation  of  curriculum  devel- 
oping, teaching,  and  aeasurenent  problems  and  the  sense  of 
participating  in  Intelleotually  coordinated  research  on 
large*  educational  problems  (at  least  as  contrasted  to  the 
more  typical  thesis  and  tm  paper  topic).    Of  most  Importance, 
collaborative  action  research  is  substantial  professional  iJ^ 
quiry  ai»t  sohdarshlp  in  its  scope,  its  epistaBOlogy,  and  its 
outcome.    A  practitioner  with  this  orientation  and  skill  in 
action  n^search  Is  so  longer  static  or  dependent  on  others  for 
professional  progress.    The  practitioner's  mtn  professional 
growth  and  oompetenoe  is  enhanced.    Itot  only  are  practitioners 
likely  to  feel  professionally  allve«  thsy  may  also  feel  effec- 
tive in  that  they  can  do  something  about  their  profession. 
If  action  research  meets  these  goals,  then  we  are  rrally 
describing  a  generic  process  of  inquiry  and  growth  for  the 
education  professioQ  (liosher,  1974). 

Teach«rs  can  be  trained  in  the  collaborative  process  so 
they  can  produce  knowledge  from  pofaotice.    The  intelleotual 
and  professional  process  of  producing  rmi  knowledge  about 
problems  in  teacdilng,  ourrimilum,  and  school  change  is  the 
pal  son  d<  antra  of  action  research,    Ihe  lsst»  here  is  that  ^ 
tension  betwreen  jBsaaa  (ourrioiliffi  development  cr  educational 
change)  and  an  sXi^  i.e.,  knowledge  fz*om  axHl  f(a*  practice  and 
the  training  of  people  able  to  inquire  professionally  in  this 
way  about  a  wide  range  of  Issues  in  education.  Producing 
knowledge  from  practice  results  from  an  alternating  cycle  of 
reflection  and  action,  hard  thinking,  careful  practice,  and 
evaluation  designed  to  generate  a  more  comprehensive  under- 
standing of  eduoatlonal  probloms  and  their  possible  solutions 
Otosher,  1974). 
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CollaboratlTe  aotioa  research  Is  mtvIm,  a  process  of 
eoBOurrsBtly  inquiring  about  isrobXeBs  in  education  and  acting 
on  then.    It  aasuoes  that  educational  practice  is  the  first 
business  of  creation,  that  there  is  a  aei»rio  need  to  i»> 
prove  educational  practice,  and  that  the  Improvement  of  edu- 
cational practice  requires  the  confrontation  of  real  probleas 
in  the  school  tgr  conoeiYing  alternatives  and  testing  then 
out.    Praotioe  then  beomras  the  crucible  tor  innovation,  an 
obtrusive  measixre  cf  assvmj^ons,  spe(mlationSy  awl  theox^es. 

  .  .  There  is  great  prcoisa  in  the  pursuit  of  praotioal  in- 
quiry with  the  collaboration  and  autual  support  of  researohf- 
ars  and  praotitioasrs  wto  together  contribute  to  the  solution 
of  olassrooB  probleBS  and  to  the  iapraveBmt  of  educational 
practice,    The  idea  of  such  coUabora^ve  efforts  was  articu- 
lated by  SQtAstep  (1^7)  in  his  book,       SSbO^  MA  A  S!aat^ 
ftf  Tnniriwr^  gisl  dsBonstrated  in  the  1940s  bQr  Stephen  C^n 
and  others  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Dniv^sity  in  action 
research  projects  whi^  brought  together  teachers  and  profes- 
sors priiaarily  for  currioilua  developsent  purposes* 

TteofaM^oriented  inquiry  and  Uie  view  of  the  school  and 
the  olassroon  as  the  proper  focus  of  research  action  will  otme 
about  when  researchers  and  teachers  diange  their  attitudes 
and  preoeptions  about  iziquiry  and  research.    MoKenna  (1978) 
speaks  clearly  to  this  point: 

.  .  •  easy  researchers  will  have  to  revise  their 
posture  that  scholars  mustn*  t  get  tnelr  hands 
dirty  with  the  day;  that  the  potting  must  be 
done  by  others,  once  the  scholars  have  prescribed 
the  clay  mix  and  kiln  temperature.    More  specif- 
ically, the  attitude  that  you  oan*t  learn  much  in 
the  *  messy'  situation  of  the  ordinary  classroom 
will  need*  to  be  replaced  with  one  that  ac^pts 
real  schools  as  the  most  appropriate  places  for 
conducting  research  and  develojaient.    And  re- 
sear  obers  will  t»ed  to  come  to  recognise  teachers- 
as  peers,  as  collMgues,  vho  have  much  to  coi>> 
tribute  to  improving  the  R&D  process,  from  identi- 
fying researchable  issues,  determining  roMaroh 
design,  data  gathering  and  analysis,  to  planning 
programs  based  on  findings.    Once  these  are  ac- 
complished, new  strategies  fc»*  cox»3ucting  research 
may  need  to  be  devised  and  tested  in  order  to 
inquire  into  the  fflultidimecaional  ^oblems  that 
are  identified  far  study. 

The  integration  of  research  and  service  through  collab- 
<»'ative  action  research  can  help  our  schools  be<»me  (inters 
of  inquiry  where  university  faculty  and  professional  teachers 
inquire  sy^ematically  on  such  fundamental  issues  of  what  is 
to  be  taught,  how,  W  whom,  where  and  with  what  outcomes  for 
students.    The  iprooess  of  systematic  inquiry  constitutes 
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effective  and  neanlogful  professional  deYelopsent,  Signifi- 
cant loarnlng  and  growth  occur  wben  tMiohers  and  university 
researuhers  vork  together  in  oarrylng  out  research  to  solve 
proble&s  that  oonoern  th«BMlves  and  the  schools. 

The  school  is  the  best  laboratory  for  research.    In  one 
school  buUdlngf  there  probably  are  store  real  researohable 
probleos  deserving  the  support  and  attention  of  f  imding  agen- 
cies than  one  would  iaagine.    Jaoioon  (1968)  soys  that  the 
dassrooB  teacher  typically  «engaga8  in  as  aany  as  1 ,000 
interpersonal  exchanges  during  the  course  of  a  six-hour  day, 
frequently  averaging  200-300  Intwpersonal  transactions  per 
hour.    This  observation  in  itself  testifies  to  the  complexity 
and  iimodiacy  of  the  daily  situation  in  which  every  teacher 
is  forced  to  aalm  deci8ions«   A  single  school  is  a  rsMarch 
gold  fld.ne  in  terss  of  iaportant  questions,  variety  and  rich» 
ness  of  data,  ani  numbers  of  potential  r«s»u*oh^S4  Educa- 
tional researoff  oust  be  fashioned  from  the  fabric  of  the 
qiMStions  and  probleos  of  the  school.    The  practical  orienta- 
tion of  the  school  ia*ovides  a  ribearah  perspective  that  fits 
the  uniqiM  and  rich  character  of  educational  problems.  The 
(tofflinant  chbrd  of  8Cho<^  and  elasaro<m-€a*ient^  pffsmwob 
mipplants  the  ethos  of  knowledge  for  the  sake  of  knowledge, 
with  Inquiry  that  generates  useable  knowlMigc^Vhich  spawns 
decision  and  action. 

FaradoxicBlly,  it  is  the  knowledge  gemrated  from  prac- 
tice that  will  enrich  our  conceptual  understandings  and  edu- 
cational theory,    fhe  action,  reflection,  teaching  evaluation 
cycle  feeds  on  itself  epist^mlogically.    Collaborative  ac- 
tion research  adds  to  both  conceptualising  and  practice  by 
validating  one  against  the  other  (Hosher,  1974). 

Three  prior  collaborative  riMsearoh  pi^Jects  include  the 
original  Interactive  Resear^  and  Development  on  Teaching 
Study  (Tikunoff,  Ward,  &  Griffin,  1981),  the  Interactive 
Research  and  Development  on  Schooling'  Study  (Griffin  & 
tieberman,  1983),  and  the  IB&D  projects  by  filing  (1981).    A  * 
description  of  the  IR&DT,  IR&DS.  and  Bullng  research  studies 
follows. 

The  original  IR&DT  study  (Tikunoff,  Ward,  &  Griffin, 
1979)  was  impleiaented  at  two  sites  -  one  in  an  urban  setting 
in  California,  the  other  in  a  rural  setting  in  Vermont.  The 
Ca^iSornia  site  team  consisted  of  four  teachers,  or»  research- 
er, and  one  trainer /developer,  all  on  the  school  district 
staff.    The  Vermont  site  included  a  university  researcher, 
three  teachers  tr<m  om  school  district  and  two  trainer/de- 
velopers. 
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^e'xRti)T  stratear  was  next  used  1^  Bullng  (1981)  to 
establish  oolIateratlTe  study  between  researobers  axul  staff 
developers  fros  aaong  the  Tens  Teob  University  and  Teaober 
Corps  sti^f  and  teaohflrs  fro&  local  sobool  districts*  A 
total  of  13  teachers  were  divided  ai^ng  six  teaas  based  on 
their  research  interests  and  team  nember  jpreferenoes,  Sach 
team  consisted  of  one  to  three  teaob«*s,  one  university 
professor  vbo  s«:*ved  as  researcher  and  one  aember  of  the 
Teacher  Corps  staff  who  sez*ved  as  staff  developer. 

Griffin,  Lieberman,  and  JacuU-Noto  (1980)  proposed 
further  study  of  IBWT  by  extending  It  to  three  varying 
contexts.    Called  Ifi^  on  Schooling,  they  established  teams 
on  which  the  schoollns  practitioners  w«!*e:    1)  teachers  work- 
ing, out  of  a  teacher's  center,  2)  representatives  of  iMveral 
school  districts  woridng  through  an  IcterBedlate  eduoaUonal 
agen^,  and  3)  high  school  teachers.    The  first  team  consisted 
of  four  teacher  specialists  in  a  tocher  *s  center  ami  a  re- 
searcher  and  staff  developer  from  Tochers  College.  There 
'  were  four  secondary  teachers  from  two  cooperative  school  dis- 
tricts on  a  seooi^  team;  a  researcher  from  Teachers  CoUsj^ 
and  a  staff  developer  from  the  ooordlnatlcg  staff  of  an 
intermediate  education  ageuqr  s«E*ving  the  school  districts. 
There  wo'e  four  elndntary  school  teachers  all  from  one 
school  district  on  the  third  team:   a  researcho^  who  was  a 
teacher  with  a  completed  Ph.B.  and  a  jitaff  developer  who  was 

assistant  superintendent  for  curriculum  and  Instruction. 

» 

The  current  collaborative  action  research  study  under 
investigation.  Action  Res^cb  on  Change  in  Schools  (ABCS) , 
is  the  most  recent  in  a  series  of  HIE-sponsored  research 
activities  on  collaborative  research.    In  this  project,  uni- 
versity researchers  collaborated  with  the  staffs  of  two  pub- 
lic middle/ junior  high  schools  in  which  the  ^actiUoners 
have,  under  guidance,  developed  their  own  r search  questions, 
conducted  aprtrojariate  studies,  and  are  working  towara  program- 
matic ohapges  €us  a  result.    Both  schools*  research  activities 
focus  on  ivaluatlon  aJKi  management  studies  of  school-tesed 
scheduling  issues  and  their  impact  on  teaching  ami  learning 
conditions  in  the  school. 

In  the  Oja  and  Pins  study  (1981),  the  Michigan  team 
consisted  of  five  teachers  f r^  the  same  middle  school,  one 
university  researcher,  and  a  research  assistant  who  also  doc- 
umented meetings.    Two  of  these  teachers' w«*e  given  responsi- 
bility as  a  part-time  staff  developer  in  their,  school  during 
the  sewed  year  of  the  project.    Is  the  Hew  Hampshire  team 
were  five  junior  high  teachers  from  the  same  school  and  a 
university  researcher  and  a  graduate  research  assistant/docu- 
menter*    Hew  Hampshire  has  no  syst^  of  staff  developers,  tmt 
two  of  the  teachers  bad  experience  on  the  Staff  Development 
Council  for  the  school  district  (oi»  currently  a  m«&ber  and 
one  a  founding  member). 
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SBaoBtiBg  from  oonsicldratlon  of  oollatorative  action 
research  is  Use  research  oethodology  for  this  study  (see  See. 
4.0}  •    The  elaboration  of  research  fflethofSology  describes  the 
power  of  action  research  for  addressing  thel^'ooesses  of  the 
study. 
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4.0  METfiOCOLOGY 


%.1  mSTRPMEWTS 

To  record  and  iK>aitor  tbe  pro<Mss  of  action  researob  at 
each  site,  the  following  data  sources  were  used: 

1)    audio  reoordings  of  all  teaa  nestings; 

transcripts  of  selected  iraetisg  tapes 
2}    doouaestaticn  of  all  team  meetings 

(using  Sobatsaan  &  Strauss,  1973) 
3)    participant  logs 

4}    participant  questionnaires  (pre-post) 

-  Problem  Identification  Questionnaire 

 "  i»«aanp»a^T^^^f^B-Development  Questioi^q^e  

-  Organizational  Snvironaent  Assessiaent  Instrument 
5)    participant  interviews 

-  September  1981  -  baseline  interview 

-  December  1981 

-  May  1982 

-  December  1982  , 

-  June  1983 

Teachers  w«re  asked  to  maintain  participant  logs  over 
the  life  of  the  project.    In  the  initial  meetings,  teachers 
were  given  questions  to  respond  to  in  their  logs  related  to 
the  oonteict  of  the  school;  deoisioi^mai£ing;  change  in  teach- 
ers, students,  and  the  school;  and  throughout  the  project, 
teachers  w«*e  encouraged  to  record  their  perwnal  reflections 
and  reactions  to  «evests  in  the  school  and  the  action  research 
teaa.    The  investigators  collected  log  ooaments  monthly,  A 
sample  of  two  teachers'  logs  appears  in  Appendix  B,  "Teacner 
Logs. "   The  Instruction  Sheet  f     maintaining  a  log  and  the 
initial  structured  log  questions  appear  in  Report  II,  Appendix 
E,  Bflrtnnlnff  a  CoXtafaQrattYg  Aatlon  Reaearah  .Q;!S^fifit.  The 
participant  questionnaires  can  be  found  in  Appendix  B  as  well 
as  the  interview  schedules. 

Planning  Aaa  J^aiga  fwtwM 

This  study  has  documented  teachers*  perceptions  ana 
allowed  their  voices  to  come  from  the  interviews,  logs, 
transcripts,  and  data  documentation  of  collaborative  research 
team  meetings.    In  this  project,  teachers  undertook  all  de* 
sign  and  impl^entation  and  analysis  steps  in  a  collaborative 
research  project. 

Reading  teachers*  r^iarks  as  they  have  been  woven  into 
the  analysis  in  the  final  reports  hel^  ot»  to  unoerstand  the 
differences  in  the  way  in  which  teachers  perceive  issues  in 
the  collaborative  group  process  and  research  proves.  In 
addition,  the  intensive  analysis  of  five  teaches  on  om  ttt^ 
(the  New  Hampshire  team)  at  different  stages  of  developaent 
uso  the  teachers*  remarks  to  help  the  reaaer  recognise  how  a 
teacher's  developmental  stage  may  be  a  lens  (or  world  view) 
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through  whldi  the  teaaber  sakes  oeaning  of  his/her  school 
erorlroifflejttt  and  ths  teoporary  ssrstMs  of  the  coOlatwrative 
research  tean. 

Teachers I  voices  are  heara  in  a  different  way  by  refer- 
ring to  the  theoretic  loodel  of  oognitive-developoental 
sUges.    Thus,  greater  impetus  was  given  to  getting  individual 
teacher's  perceptions  and  to  presenting  these  perceptions  in 
the  teaoh«*'s  own  reiiarlcs. 


Developmental  Stage  Quft«tiftnnft<n^» 

TO  select  partioipanta,  all  interested  volunteers  in  two 
schools  were  asked  to  respond  to  an  Ectacational  Experiences. 
Inventory  wasX  three  «fiijAntial  measures  of  deveiopBtental  stags': 
the  DIT  of  moral  judgment,  the  tfUSCT  of  ego  development  and 
the  a  test  of  conceptual  oompleadty.    The  characteristics  of 
teachers  according  to  their  developmental  stage  scores  were 
also  used  to  examine  iiKlividual  teacher  participation  in  and 
perception  of  issues  related  to  the  collaborative  research 
process.    Each  of  the  developmental  stage  questionnaires  is 
described  further  in  the  following  section  of  this  report  and 
ia  included  in  Appendix  B. 

The  MisXDst  IttUfiA  Ifial  (DIT)  of  moral  development 
(Rest,  et  al.,  1974)  is  an  objective  .test  of  moral  reasoning 
which  assesses  the  basic  conceptual  fnmieworks  by  which  a 
person  analyses  a  social-moral  problem  (dileama)  ami  judges 
the  i»*oper  course  of  action.    The  DIT  presents  a  moral  dileia- 
ma  and  a  list  of  definitions  of  the  majcar  issues  involved. 
The  DIT  is  based  on  Kohlberg's  (1969)  theory  of  six  stages  of 
moral  reasoning  but  uses  a  multiple  choice,  rating  aiui  rank- 
ing systos  instead  of  a  moral  judgnent  interview.    It  can  be 
easily  administered  to  groups,  objectively  scored,  and  has 
been  researched  with  firm  reliability  and  validity  levels 
(Rest,  1974). 

The  DIT  is  based  on  the  assmption  that  individuals  at 
diff«*ent  developmental  stages  perceive  i^al  ri<Taq>fflffit  dif. 
ferently  and  will  choose  different  statements  as  the  ^^st 
important"  issues  to  be  considered  in  making  a  decision  about 
the  dilemma. 


The  DIT  used  in  this  stttdy  consisted  of  six  dilfiuusas 
(stories).    Each  story  had  12  statements  (or  issues);  the 
subject  was  asked  to  rate  first  each  statement  on  a  five- 
point  scale  from  "great  importance"  to  "i»  importance"  and 
then  to  rank  order  the  four  most  important  choices  (complete 
scoring  syst^t  is  described  in  Rest,  et  al.,  197^1).  Since 
each  issue  statement  represents  a  moral  judgment  stage,  a 
subject's  choices  of  the  most  important  issues  over  a  number 
of  moral  dilemma  stories  was  taken  as  a  measure  of  his/her 
grasp  of  different  stages  of  moral  reasoning. 
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Beat  (1976)  reports 


the  mat  useful  single  index  be 


bas  found  in  researob  wltb  the  DIT.ls  tbe  ooabined  weigbted 
ranks  of  itras  keyed  as  stages  5 A,  SB,  and  6.  Tbis  composite 
score  is  called  tbe  Rank-P  soore.  Tbe  *P  score"  represents 
tbe  reXatiTe  iaportanoe  a  subject  gives  to  ^inoipled  aoral 
considerations  in  aaking  K>ral  decisions  and  corresponds  to 
Koblberg's  post-conventional  level.  It  is  a  continuous  vari- 
able ranging  froa  0  to  »95» 

Rest  (19W  reports  a  0.68  correlation  between  tbe  DIT 
and  Koblberg's  neasure  of  aoral  Jud9&ent  in  a  sajBple  of  4?  Ss 
aged  Junior  bigb  to  adultbood.    %e  DITs  in  tbis  study  were 
scored  on  Rest's  coaputerized  scoring  prograa  available  froa 
tbe  DIT  project  office.    Rest  ai^  Davidson  (1979)  bave  dass- 
if  led  P  scores  into  qtatrtiles  vhieb  range  froa  0  ta  '.38  as 
lov  P;  .39  to  .58  as  moderately  low  P  soore;  .59  t6  .77  as 
moderately  bigb  P  score;  and  P  greatu*  tban  *77  as  bigb  P 
score. 

Tbe  wnnmngtiftn  PalYeraltY  Sgntwos  Coapiatton  last, 

(WSCT)  of  ego  development  (Loevingsr  &  Vesaler.  1970}  is 
based  on  tbe  assumption  tbat  eaeb  person  bas  a  core  level  of 
ego  functioning.    Ibe  pia*pose  of  tbe  test  is  to  deteraine 
tbis  core  level  by  assigning' an  ego  level  based  on  tbe  dis- 
tribution of  a  person's  ratings  or  responses  to  tbe  item  in 
tbe  test.    Reliability  and  validity  data  for  tbe  VUSCT  are 
reported  in  Re<bsore  and  Valdman  (1975)  and  reviewed  furtber 
in  Hauser  (1976). 

A  single  protocol  rating  for  tbis  study  was  assigned  by 
matobing  an  intuitive  rating  witb  a  total  Protocol  Rating 
(TPR)  assigned  according  to  a  set  of  "ogive  rules."   Tbis  is 
described  as  tbe  "noQ-autoaatio"  or  "intuitive  TPR"  scoring 
soboae  and  is  recommended  wben  tbe  rater  is  bii^bly  ex|wien(»d. 

All  ego  development  tests  were  given  code  nuftbers,  rax>> 
domly  sorted  witb  identifying  informatioa  deleted,  and  scored 
f«*  ego  level.    All  protocols  f(»*  tbis  at*idy  were  scored  by  a 
bij^y  eaep^ienoed  Loivinger- trained  rater  wbo  bas  acbieved 
Interrater  reliat^lity  on  final  T?R  s<K>res  of  .93  on  i»*evious 
rating  Jobs. 

The  WUSCT  Form  9-62  for  women  and  Form  10-68  for  men 
w«*e  raployed  abA  scored  according  to  tbe  ogive  intuitive 
proMdure.    Tbis  study  used  tbe  typical  36-it«B  test.  Tbe 
ItefflFosuffl  rating  bas  been  suggested  as  an  alternative  to  tbe 
ogive-sum  rating  for  tbe  V0S(^  of  ego  development.  Tbis 
metbod  bas  tbe  disadvantage  of  yielding  values  wbicb  are  more 
lilcely  ooi*related  witb  verbal  fluency  tban  eitber  tbe  ogive- 
automatic  rating  or  tbe  ogive-intuitive  rating  (Loevingsr  & 
Wessler,  1970).    Consequently,  tbe  item-sum  metbod  was  not 
used.    Tbe  fixttU.  Total  Protocol  Rating  (TPR)  s(x>res  assigned 
teachers'  scores  to  one  of  tbe  seven  stages  of  9&  develop- 
ment or  to  a  transitional  level  between  two  stages. 
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me  Pftpagranh  GrManlatton  (PCT)  developed  by  Httnt» 

areeofood,  Ucff  waA  Watson  (1973)  was  ueed  In  tbXB  study  to 
aeasiare  teachers*  oonoeptual  levels  (CL).    Tbe  PCT  usee  a 
seal-^Jeotive  formt  in  iftoioh  the  S  is  required  to  project 
his  or  her  own  fraas  refarenoe  vithln  the  ar^is  of:  (1) 
oonfliot  or  unoertalnty  ("When  I  as  criticised,"  "When  I  aa 
not  sure,"  and  "Vhen  soaeone  does  oot  agree  with  xm")  and  (2) 
rule  structured  and  authority  relations  ("Vhen  I  think  aix>ut 
rules*  and  "Vhen  Z  an  told  vhat  to  do").    Bespondents  are 
given  three  oinutes  to  write  at  least  three  sentences  to 
ooaplete  each  of  the  above  five  phrases.    Each  of  the  five 
oonoeptual  level  steas  was  codeu  vith  a  score  f 0  to  3 
(Stages  "Sub  1  to  3")  according  to  a  aanual  developed  by 
Hunt,  et  al.  (1973). 

Strong  validity  and  reliability  data  are  reported  for 
the  PCT  (Bunt,  1971;  Schroder,  Driver,  &  Streufert,  1967; 
Gardiner  &  Schroder,  1972). 

Schroder  (1967>  1971)  found  that  persons  with  high  con- 
ceptual level  scores  showed  less  tendency  to  engage  in  black 
and  white  thinking,  greater  ability  to  inte9i*ate  aultiple 
perspectives,  less  rigidity  of  Judgaent,  greater  ii^ependenoe 
of  judgaent,  and  greater  toleranoe  of  aabiguity  and  conflict 
than  did  groups  with  lower  ooncepti&l  level  scores.  These 
characteristics  have  been  described  as  the  postoonventional 
noral  stages  and  the  high  ego  stages. 

Studies  ttone  ty  Hunt  azul  Associates  (see  suaiMury  in  Re- 
port VXXf  Appendix  A)  have  related  teaching  styles  &oi  teaching 
characteristics  to  tochers*  stage  of  conceptual  developaent. 
These  authors  have  used  two  basic  aethods  to  obtain  a  single 
score  from  the  five  stoa  soor^.    The  "Top  3  CL"  score  is  the 
average  of  the  three  hii^est  scores  obtained,  ami  the  "Total 
CL"  score  is  the  average  of  all  soorM.    The  "Top  3  CL" 
method  was  tased  in  the  present  study,  as  it  was  considered  to 
be  flu>re  siailar  to  the  V0SCT  ogive- intuitive  ^go  score  adA 
the  DZT  P- score  aethods.    Boat  has  dassifi^  scores  which 
range  froa  0.5  to  1.0  as  rej^esentative  of  low  oom^ptual 
level,  1.1  to  1.4  as  a»d«'ately  low  conMpttal  level.  1.5  to 
1.9  as  aoderately  hL^  conceptual  level,  ani  2.0  and  above  as 
bi^  oonoepttml  level.    The  KIT  qi»&tionncdLre  was  s(K>red  at 
the  Ontario  Institutje  for  Studies  in  Education  by  a  Hunt- 
trained  rater.    Interrater  reliability  reported  by  OISE  rat- 
ers is  above  0.90. 


The  developoental  test  imterials  were  adainlstered  on  ^ 
one  afternoon  in  Septeaber  1981,  in  a  group  session  of  all 
teachers  interested  in  the  collaborative  research  project. 
Ox»  group  aet  at  the  Nav  ibuapshire  site  axKi  one  group  aet  at 
the  Michigan  site.    The  DIT  of-  aoral  develoiHoent  was  followed 
by  the  PCT  of  oonoeptual  level  and  then  by  the  VUSCT  of  e^go 
developaent.    For  the  PCT  there  was  an  approxiaate  tiae  liait 
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of  throe  aiautes  per  Itea,  for  the  BIT  and  WUSCT  th«re  vas 
unXialted  tlae  for  completion. 

SalegtlQP  of  OQllaboratlya  Baawoh  Taam  Mamhara 

FartlQipajsts  for  tbe  tvo  ooUaboratlTe  ressarob  teams 
wflre  selected  to  represent  a  variety  of  ego  development 
stages.    Table  3  lists  the  oogDitive/developaental  soores 
given  at  the  outset  of  the  project  in  1981  for  each  of  the  10 
teaofaers  seleoted  for  the  projeot.    Teaohers  are  refeired  to 
bgr  self-obosen  aliases  In  order  to  protect  their  conf  identi** 
ality.    Cbaraoteristios  of  stages  of  ego  development  are 
shewn  in  Table 

Teaohers  la  the  ooUahoratlve  researoh  teams  vary  over 
four  oonseoutive  ego  level  stages:    the  Conformist  Stage,  the 
Self-Avare  Tk^ansitiony  the  Conscientious  Stage*  and  the  Indi- 
vidualistic Transition.    Teachers  scored  at  moderately  high 
or  high  levels  of  conceptual  complead.ty*  ai^  they  scored  at 
low»  moderately  loWf  or  moderately  high  levels  of  principled 
moral  Judgment. 

Table  3  ixKlioatea  that  there  is  i;ct  a  dearly  systematic 
relationship  between  ego  Iwel  and  conceptual  level  and/or 
moral  development  level  (at  least  as  measured  by  the  FCT  and 
the  DIT). 

Jane  Loevlngar  states  that  a  (mrtain  stage  of  moral 
development  is  a  necessary  ]^«requisite»  but  not  a  sufficient 
condition,  to  predict  a  parallel  stage  of  ego  development 
(Loevinger.  1976). 

Data  in  Table  3  show  that  teacfa«*s  at  one  stage  of  ego 
development  do  cot  ne<wssarily  score  in  a  manner  similar  to 
one  ax»ther  on  the  other  tiro  soalM  except  at  the  eactr«Bes; 
i.e.,  the  Conformist  Stage  aaOi  the  Individualistic  Stage 
indicate  more  similarity  between  scores  on  the  separate 
soalra. 

Seven  of  i;he  selected  teachers  scored  at  the  1*3/4  or  I- 
4  ego  stage,  four  in  the  Michigan  collaborative  action  re- 
search tmm  and  three  in  the  Nw  Hffi&pshire  action  reroarch 
team.    For  comparison  purposes,  cote  that  Bedmore  and  Val(&»sui 
(1975)  imlioate  that  in  an  adult  group  a  typical  distribution 
would  show  90%  of  the  VUSCT  soores  at  Stage  1-3/4  or  1-4. 
MoCrae  and  Costa  (1980),  in  a  random  sample  of  adult  males, 
ages  35-80,  found  B3S  scored  at  either  1-3/4  or  1-4.    In  four 
previous  studies  with  persons  aged  11  to  60.  more  persons 
scored  at  1-3/4  than  at  any  other  stage  (Haan,  et  al. ,  1973; 
Harakel,  1971;  Lambert,  1972;  and  Bectaore  &  Vald^&an,  1975). 
A  previous  study  with  30  teaofaers  aged  23  to  58  indicated 
that  87$  of  the  teacher  sample  scored  at  1-3/4  or  1-4,  with 
one-third  classified  as  1-3/4  a^  5$%  classified  as  1-4  (OJa, 
1982).    In  this  study,  as  in  the  previous  studies  with  teach- 
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Table  3 


Coonitlva-'PeveloomBntal  Stace  Scoresi 
Washington  University  Sentence  Completion  Test  of  Ego  Development, 
Paragraph  Completion  Test  of  Conceptual  Level, 
and  Defining  Iss&es  Test  of  Moral  Judgment 


Sex 


Jack  M 

Lor  I  F 

Anne  F 

Jim  M 

Ted  M 

Florence  F 

Brooks  F 

John  N 

Jane  F 

Elliot  H 


Teon 

WUSCT* 

PCT^ 

DIT^ 

li;P 

m 

5 

1.5 

32% 

Ml 

6 

1.5 

32% 

Ml 

6 

2.0 

kn 

Ml 

6 

1.8 

NH 

6 

2.3 

63% 

HI 

7 

1-7 

n% 

NH 

7 

2.0 

NH 

7 

2.0 

Ml 

8 

2.0 

58% 

NH 

8 

2.2 

751 

\oevlnger*s  SC-lS  ego  level  scores  have  been  transformed  Into 
a^1-10  Interval  value  according  to  the  following  convention; 

Ego  level:  1     2  3     3     3A     4     V5     5  I 

Interval  value:    1     2     3     /»      5      6      7      8      9  10 


Hunt's  Paragraph  Completion  Test  of  Conceptual  Level  generates 
scores  that  can  range  from  0  to  3.    Scores  of  1,  2  or  3  on  this 
test  may  be  Interpreted  as  Indicating  the  following  conceptual 
levels: 

Score  of  1  -  Categorical  judgments,  stereotyped  thought. 
Other  directed;  accepts  single  rules. 

Score  of  2  »  Self  delineation,  awareness  of  alternatives,  & 
awareness  of  emotions. 

Score  of  ^  «  Abstract  Internal  principles,  awareness  of 
multiple  viewpoints. 

Rest's  IP  score  represents  the  percent  of  principled  moral 
judgment  (I.e.,  Postconventional  stages  5A,  5B,  6)  In  a 
person's  total  responses  to  the  Defining  issues  Test. 
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Table  4 


Loevfnger' 


s  Stages  of  Ego  DevelofMient* 


The  st<i(|cs  of  ego  duveloprrtent.  as  described  beiow.  are  not  tied  to 
ijivon  aqva  instead,  each  stage  is  defined  by  the  charactertsttcs 
common  to  all  persons  at  that  stage  regardless  of  age.  The  stage  names 
repres^t  charactertstcs  that  are  most  fxec^inant  at  tfwt  sta^. 
.  although  these  same  characteristics  may  be  present,  to  a  greater  or 
lesser  degree,  at  ail  stages.  However,  m  order  to  ac^uateiy  define  a 
stage,  the  total  patton  of  characteristics  mum  be  pre^.  For  example, 
an  individual  who  evictoncea  MDpulsiveness  is  only  d^^nated  "im- 
pulsive" if  the  whole  pattern  of  charactenstics  of  that  stage  \i  ' 
demonstrable. 

The  Presocml  stage  is  symboliMd  in  a  newborn  baby  who 
has  not  y«  developed  an  ego.  As  the  baby  begins  the 
process  of  separatum  hi8/h«r  setY  from  his/her  surroun- 
dings, the  construction  of  reality  and.  thus,  me  formation  of 
the  ego  begins.  The  chiid.who  fails  to  tfff  wentiate  the  world 
of  inanimate  oojects  from  spit  m  an  apiwpriate  tmie 
interval  is  caileo  aUiStic. 

At  the  SymbKMic  stage,  the  child  maintatns  a  symbiotic 
relationship  to  his/her  primary  caregiver  white  continuir^ 
the  significant  separation  d  self  from  non-se»  in  the^abte 
world  of  t^^ects.  Language  is  an  important  variable  tn  the 
baby's  progre^i^^  ^se  of  self  as  a  raparate  person. 

At  the  Impulsive  stage,  the  child  uses  bodily  impulses  to 
continue  and  maintain  the  fonnation  of  a  separate  identity 
Wh^  ttw  imfHiises  dCHnmate  bc^tavii^,  control  is  ^cctcd 
through  external  constraint  and  immediato  rewards  and 
puni8hmef«s.  Persons  who  remain  at  this  stage  are 
strongly  dependertt  and  demanding;  others  are  valued  by 
what  tfiy  can  "give  to"  ttie  indivkiual.  Value  judgments  are 
in  terms  of  absolutes,  i.e.  pe<^e  are  either  good  or  bad  The 
present  pre<tominMes.  with  little  sense  of  past  or  future 
Aggressive  behavior  and  temper  tantrums  rjxempiify  thj» 
intense,  impul»ve  reactlors  of  this  stage,  and  an  m- 
dwidual's  problems  me  attributed  to  others  rather  than 
one  s  seff  or  ctrcumstarwes  in  one's  situation 

At  the  Sei*'Pr<Hective  stage,  persons  begin  to  control  their 
impuisiveneM  and  learn  to  anticipate  rewards  and 
punishments.  Rules  are  recognized  at  this  stage  and  used 
♦or  wies  own  advantage.  The  setf-prot«:tive  individual's 
mam  rule  is  "don't  get  caught."  Bfame  is  placed  on  other 
ifKJividuals  CM"  ttre  circianstances  wfien  satisfaction  is  not 
achieved.  Persons  who  stay  at  this  stage  maintain 
manipulative  and  exploitive  interperswial  relations  and 
thus  tend  to  be  opportunistic,  deceptive,  and  preoccupied 
wit»i  control  and  advantage. 

*OJa,  Sharon  Nodle.    Adult  Development  Is  ImpUcft  In  Staff 
Devel-opment,    Journal  of  Staff  Development.  Vol.  I, 
No.  2,  October,  1980,  pp.  21-2^». 
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Vest  people  at  some  time  in  childhood  or  addescense 
move  to  the  Confonmst  snage  as  they  begin  to  piece  strong 
trust  for  their  weffare  in  the  family  gr(»jp.  the  peer  group,  or 
in  socialty-epproved  norms.  Rules  are  obeyed  simply 
tjecat^  tf^  are  ^^oup-accepted  nites.  Belonging  is  of 
utmost  importance.  Feeiir^&of  diS8pf»t}val  and  shame  are 
crucial  issues  at  this  ^e.  Behavior  is  Viewed  in  terms  of 
external  Ktions  and  concrete  evm»  rather  than  feelings 
and  inner  moti^.  Pw'sorwi  emotions  are  expressed 
through  cliches,  stereotypes  and  moralistic  judgments. 
The  individual  who  remains  at  this  sts^  is  f^eixxupied 
with  appearance,  socia)  acceptence.  and  roiHjtatton 

Recent  research  studies  found  expenerced  tow  :>i'>fs  sf«^t>iit/f!<!  at  the 
next  st^s  in  Loevin^r's  paradi^.  at  ttte  Sc't-Awaro  ego  stage 
(Bemier  &  SprmthaM.  1976)  w  at  the  Conscientious  ego  sta^  (Oja  & 
Spo'HMa"  *97g'  OfMei  lesearchefsalsofopofttho  Sot' Aware  ego  !e\»l.~ 
to  be  tfie  most  predominant  aduU  ego  levei  <  Mauser  1976  LOSvinger 
1975)  The  qualitative  differences  that  distinguish  the  ^If -Aware 
transition  level  fnw  the  Conformist  amJ  the  Cor«c»^i(His  sta^  are 
Summarized  bekM. 

At  the  S^f'Aware  transition  level  t»twi^  the  priof 
Conf<»m«t  stage  and  tf^  sut)sequent  Ccmsc^itious  stage 
tfiere  is  an  increase  m  self  awareness  and  beginning 
appreciati<^  and  understanding  of  multiple  pt^sioflities. 
atterr«ti^«s.  and  options  m  prc^lem-ajlving  situaii<ms. 
Growif^  awarene^  d  inner  OTf>ott(^s  ennances  the 
capacity  for  introspection  (cruaal  at  sul»equent  stages), 
although  at  iNs  stage  feelings  continue  to  be  expressed  m 
vague  or  global  temis.  Qrowing  self-confidence  arKi  seif- 
evauiated  standards  at  this  stage  begin  to  replace  group 
standards  as  guidelines  f{y  bef^vior 

At  tfie  C<y)^ientious  stage  a  person  is  capable  of  self* 
crit«:tsm  This  combined  with  long-term,  self -evaluated 
goals  and  ideals  and  a  sense  of  respt^sibility  form  the 
major  elements  of  the  adult  conscience,  all  evident  at  this 
stage.  Rules  are  internalized:  guilt  is  the  consequence  of 
breaking  inner  rules.  Exceptions  and  contingencies  in  rules 
are  recf^nized  in  direct  relation  to  a  growir^  awareness  of 
the  subtleties  of  ireJividial  differences.  Beriavior  is  seen  m 
temis  of  feelif^s.  patterns,  and  motives  rather  than  simply 
actions.  Achievement,  especially  \^>en  measured  by  self  • 
chosen  standards,  is  crucial.  Persons  at  this  stage  are 
preoccupied  with  obligations,  privileges,  rights,  ideals, 
traits,  and  achievement,  all  defined  mwe  by  inner 
standards  and  less  by  the  need  for  external  recognition  and 
acceptance. 
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It  IS  the  Individualistic  tevel  and  the  Autonanous  and  Integrated  stages 
nowever.  that  incorporate  the  advanced  prtncipted  judgment  stages  of 
Kohlberg's  theory  of  moral  reasontng  and  the  higher,  more  complex 
abstract  stages  of  cognitive/development  described  Py  Piaget  The 
IndivHjualislic  transition  level  and  the  Autonomous  stage  have  the 
following  characteristics 

At  the  IfKhv^lisiic  levm,  a  sense  o<  mdividualrty  is  of 
utmost  concern.  esptx:ia«y  as  it  i&rouplcd  with  heightened 
awareness  of  emotional  dependence  on  othfers..  A  person 
at  this  level  tends  to  have  more  compieit  responses  than 

•Pf^'®  ^  ©^''^f  «*®vetopmeraal  levels.  There  IS  increased 
•  "W>iiity  tp  tolerate  paradoxical  and'  eontfadictory 
relatK)r^if»  between  events  in  contrast  to  earfier  stages 
firhere  individuals  attempt  to  eltfninate  paradoxes  by 
Veducmg  them  to  polar  opposites.  There, is  also  greater 
complexity  in  conceimializing  interpersonal  interactions 
Interpersonal  relationships  a^e  highly  valued  m  contrast  to 
the  Cherishing  of  kieafs  and  achievements  at  t*^  Con- 
sciemioi«       prevrous  to  jhis  one. 

^  The  distinguishing  characteristic  at  tt^  Aufonomoi/s  stage 

18  the  individuars  capacity  to  tolerate  and  cope  with  the 
inner  conflict  that  arises  between  contimting  perceptions, 
needs,  ic^ls.  and  di^.  A  person  at  this  stage  is  able  to 
unite  tdras  that  a^^r  as  ambiguous  or  mcwnpatibie 
options  to  perswTs  at  prior  stages,  in  particular  at  this  stage, 
the  individual  a^r^iwiedges  other  persons"  needs  for 
autonomy  to  make  their  own  chores  and  solutions  and  to 
learn  from  their  own  mistakes.  At  the  same  time,  the 
autor«»Tious  person  rdaiizes  the  limitations  of  autonomy; 
consequently,  mutual  /nferdependence  is  highly  valued  m 
interpersonal  relationships.  The  person  at  this  stage  is 
concerned  with  self-fuffinment,  differing  f^rceptions  of 
one's  role,  and  issi^  of  justice  in  addition  to  being 
concerned  about  the  individuality  and  achieven^ent  issues 
of  prkjr  stages. 

The  Integrated  stage  is  the  hardest  to  describe  because 
cases  are  rare.  To  be  sure,  the  characteristics  of  the 
Autonon^ous  st^  are  m  evidence  at  this  stage,  in 
addit'on.  there  is  ev«fence  of  consolidation  of  a  sense  of 
Identity  as  in  Maslow  s  self-actualizing  person.  A  person  at 
the  integration  stage  also  has  the  capacity  to  foconctio 
conflicting  (temands.  to  rerwunce  the  unattainable,  am j  to 
truly  chensh  individuality. 

Loevinger's  stages  can  be  compared  with  Kohitiorg  s  u^veis  of  moral 
)uaann^.nt  The  preconventional  moral  iudgmf>nt  lovons  included  'n  tne 
syT  ftiottc.  •mou'S've.  a^^d  self -protective  ego  staqf-s  Tho  conventional 
'eve'  <s  -ncfuded  ♦♦^p  con'orm.st  and  consr.ionfious  i^qo  stages  The 
post-cf?"venttonai  mo^a'  ju^ic'^enf  level  is  rolM-i  ffni  m  ifw  .miivrdunlistin. 
autonomous,  and  integrated  ego  states 
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flrs  (OJa,  1978$  OJa,  1979) »  tbe  blfl^est  score  on  the  VUSCT 
doouaeated  in  pretest  data  »as  1*4/5* 


4*2  ftjytlni^nnn^f^ 

Peraoml  Inflation  about  Teaohm^a 

Ten  teaobers  were  cbofl»n  to  participate  in  the  ARCS 
projeot;  five  teaohers  from  Hew  Huipatalre  and  five  fros 
HtchigBuau 

five  of  the  teaobers  are  aale  and  five  are  f anale  - 
four  Bales  and  one  f esale  in  Hew  Hampahlre  and  one  male  and 
four  females  In  Miehisan.   ftio  of  the  teachers  are  single, 
seven  are  narrl^,  and  one  is  divorced.    Of  the  aarried  and 
divorced  teachers,  six  have  children.    Five  of  the  10  teach- 
er a  report  reading  no  profmlonal  periodicals;  the  resalning 
five  teachers  report  reading  a  varied  of  teacher  echtaatlonal 
journals,    m  of  the  teachers  read  a  vide  variety  of  poiHilar 
periodicals  vith  Mawawaakr  and  load  nsvspapers  aen- 

tioned  Bost  frequently.    jtespooMS  varied  vhan  asked  ateut 
hobbies.    Athletio  interttits  such  as  running,  racqi^tball, 
siriamlng,  tennis,  basketball,  and  bovllng  were  aentioned. 
Boae-oent«*ed  activities  included  cooking,  sewing,'  gardening, 
and  a  wide  variety  of  crafts.    Five  of  the  teach«*8  reported 
readlag  as  a  bob^.   Tables  I  and  II  on' pages  4  and  5  of 
Beport  I,  Tirittfll  PBaopiotlon  fi£  Parttolpanta  ^  in 
Appendix  E  sasBarise  this  personal  inf  craation  about  the 
teachers. 

AmdftBln  BaokHrffwiri  aL  Ttaohya 

All  of  the  10  participating  teachers  have  earned  Bacca- 
laureate degrees  with  an  additional  15  to  30  credits.  Fbur 
teachers  frOa  Hew  fiaapshire  and  two  teachers  in  Mlofalgan  have 
Masters  degrees  in  the  field  of  Education.    XWo  of  these 
teachers  have  earned  15  credits  b^ond  their  Hasters  degrees. 
Hew  Banpshire  teachers  earned  their  degrees  fron  universities 
in  Hew  Banpshire  or  Maine.    Four  of  the  Michigan  teachers 
earned  their  degrees  from  univwsitles  ih  Miohigan;  the  re- 
aaicing  teacher,  Florenw,  received  her  (togree  from  a  college 
in  MissLMlppi. 

Vben  asked  to  make  an  assessaent  of  their  professional 
education,  four  of  the  five  teachers  in  Hew  &apsblre 
responded  positively  with  ooaaients  such  as  "well  rounded, 
very  good  education,*  "very  praotloal,  prepared  quite  well." 
In  Hiobigan,  only  Fl«*enoe  responded  with  a  very  poaitive 
ooanent  ("Sjuiellent").    Tbrw  of  the  Michigan  teachers 
believed  their  eduoation  did  not  prepare  tbea  for  teaching. 

In  suaaary,  (1)  all  .:it  four  of  the  10  teachers  have 
earned  their  Masters  degrees;  (2)  Hew  Haapshlre  teaobers 
earned  their  degrees  from  universities  in  Hew  Baapshire  or 
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Miifis;  Miobiffm  teaciieFs,  with  the  eaccssptloa  of  ooa»  earosd 
tl»lr  degrees  tram  univeraitlw  in  Mlohigaii,  bdA  (3)  Inters 
▼iew  data  suggests  tbat  Hev  Hanpwhlre  teaobers  tLaaaaa  their  ~ 
edttoaUon  sore  positively  than  the  teaohers  froo  Klohigan. 

the  teachers*  esperlenoe  at  the  nmt  ^pshlre  and  Michi- 
gan sites  rangas  f ron  three  to  23  jrears.    Their  overaU 
eduoattonal  experience  ranges  fron  nine  to  23  years.  Using 
the  criteria  of  fiVe  years  op  aore  of  pracUoe  to  indicate  an 
•experienced  teacher,"  all  of  the  teachers  are  experienced. 

Of  the  tea<diers  fron  Sew  Hampshire,  only  Jack  has  gKLned 
his  entire  teaching  experience  at  this  Junim>  h?^.  Brooks 
has  an  additional  three  years  experienoe  worJcing  with  the 
BwntaUy  retarded  and  as  an  instructional  assistant.    Ted  has 
12  years  experience  outside  of  the  Hev  fiaapshire  site,  aostly 
at  eleaentary  schools  in  Haioe.    This  experience  included  - 
coaohing  and  a  prinoipalship.    fiUiot  has        years  of 
teaching  and  coaching  experience  at  the  secondary  lerel  in 
schools  in  Mains.    John  has  eight  additional  years  experienoe 
at  the  Junior  high  level  in  schools  in  Heir  &mpshire. 

Three  out  of  the  five  tmu^ers  fron  mahi^  have  gained 
their  entire  teaching  experience  of  10,  12,  and  23  years  at 
the  Mi<^gan  aiddle  school,   jia  taught  the  fourth  gra<te  far 
one  year  before  Joining  Uie  aiddle  school  aixl  Jane  has  10 
years  experience  at  the  deaentary  level,  both  schools  lo- 
cated near  the  MLohigan  aiddle  sdbool. 

Four  of  the  five  Neir  &u&pahire  teaohers  teach  one  sub- 
ject to  one  grade.    One  teacher  teaches  social  studies,  one 
teaches  science,  and  two  teach  aath.    All  of  thea  teach  at 
the  eighth  gra<te  level.    The  reaaining  teacher  teaches  sev- 
exith  and  eighth  grade  reading. 

Ctf  the  Michigan  teachers,  only  one  teacher,  Florenoo, 
teaches  a  single  subject,  English,  to  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades,    Jia  teaches  raiding,  aath,  and  history  at  the  sixth, 
seventh,  and  eighth  grade  levels.    Anne  teaches  science  and 
reading  to  seventh  and  el^th  graders.    Lori  teaches  English 
and  reading  at  the  seventh  and  eighth  gracto  levels,  Jgne 
teaches  sdehoe,  aath,  reading,  and  art  to  sixth  and  elahth 
graders. 

In  suffinary,  it  can  be  concluded  that:    (i)  all  10  of  the 
teachers  are  eag>erienced;  (2)  the  teachers*  experienoe  in- 
cluded wca»k  at  the  eleaentary  ai»S  secondary  levels;  (3)  the 
Mew  Baapshire  teachers  have  a  total  of  27  years  experience 
outside  of  the  New  Baapshire  junior  hl^;  two  gained  this  - 
outside  experience  in  ifalaei  (H)  the  teachers  from  Michigan, 
for  the  Bost  pert,  have  gained  all  of  their  experienoe  at  the 
Michigan  aiddle  school?  the  exceptions  havit  tai«ht  in  schools 
o  38 
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in  the  iosediata  sBogpapbie  areai  (5)  tbe  teasers  froa  Hev 
Bampahlre  all  teaoh  one  apedTlo  subject  and  o&ly  ox»  t^ober 
taadtiea  moP9  than  one  grade  level;  and  (6)  of  the  teaobers 
froartft  Q&l£^  ob^  one  ^eadbea  dSte  SFiMn.o  subjeot  v&ile 
the  remaimng  teaobers  bore  ae  saflor  as  four  subjects  to 
teaob.    All  of  tbe  Hl^gan  teaobers  teacb  tifo  or  tbree  grade 
levels  (see  TbblM  III  and  ZV  on  pages  7  and  8  of  Report  I, 
Appendix  E). 


BftQkgpeund  of  RAaftRPoheya  and  Baiifti>t»flh 

Personal  and  professional  background  of  the  university 
researobers  and  researob  assistants  on  tbe  ABCS  teaas  is 
presented  in  Tables  7  and  VI  on  pages  10  and  11  of  Beport  I, 
Appendix  S. 

The  Nev  BBBpabire  and  Miofaigan  re8earob«:*s  (Sharon  H. 
Oja  and  Gerald  J«  Fins)  oonceptwaized  the  ARCS  project  and 
acted  as  oo>inve8tigat«*s  of  the  collaborative  action  r^ 
aearob  process  study.    The  Nev  fisapstaire  researcher,  in  addi* 
/  tion,  was  director  of  the  ARCS  project  and  ran  tbe  project 

/  office  at  the  Univ«>aitar  of  lev  ffeapahl  re.    Both  researchers 

are  highly  experienced  in  their  university  roles  as  develop- 
ers in  the  f  oraulation  and  iBplesentation  of  inservioe  educa- 
tion programs.    They  have  vorked  together  in  this  capad^  in 
-i  a  prior  two-year  fed«rally  funded  project.   Both  OJa  and  Pine 

are  also  sidJUed  in  quantitative  and  qualitative  research 
netbodologies.    The  university  researcdiers  {abided  reuMaroh 
orientation,  assistance,  and  training  to  the  action  research 
teans.    They  facilitated  the  team  meetings  and  conducted 
intervieirs  with  individual  tram  anbers* 

I- 

Tbe  research  assistants*  (Lisa  Smulyan  ai^  Sally  Whitty) 
main  task  was  to  docw&ent  the  ARCS  team  meetingB.    In  addi- 
tion, tbay  assisted  in  aoy  qi»stions  of  research  design  and 
methodology  and  aided  in  related  library  researcds.    The  New 
Hampshire  research  assistant  has  experience  in  middle  school 
teaching;  the  Michigan  research  assistant  has  not.    Both  have 
had  previous  reimardi  assistazrt^ships  on  other  r^tearch  pro- 
ject s» 

Further  description  of  participants  in  terms  of  research 
skills  and  prior  research  and  training  activities  can  be 
found  in  Appendix  S,  ARCS  Beport  I. 


Llfe/Aga  Cvde  Charagteplatl ca  of  Teachers 

A  profile  of  each  individual  participant  would  be  inooo- 
plete  without  data  oonceroLng  the  career  phase  and  age- 
related  phase  of  adult  development.    A  full  report  on  the 
life/age  cycle  characteristics  of  teachers  participating  in 
this  collaborative  research  project  can  be  foimd  in  Report 
VII  in  Appendix  E  as  a  supplemental  report  to  this  study. 
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The  f olloving  brief  <lL80Ussioo  of  tHe  life/age  cycle  iseChod- 
oXogr  Is  in  thm  fora  of  escoerpts  from  tfcat  report,  adding 
for  conaideration  botD  protest  and  post-test  data. 

An  exanination  of  teaober  life/age  oyoXe  provided  ai>- 
other  franeifork  to  describe  farojeot  partioipacts.  An  Bduoa^ 
tional  Ea^erieoMS  Inventory  (see  Appendix  B)  was  used  as  a 
pr»-te8t  and  post-test.    Tbe  data  yielded  infor^tion  on 
teacher's  life  phases,  their  perceptions  of  these  phases, 
perceptions  of  stability  and  transition  in  their  lives,  and 
importanoe  of  personal  and/or  career  goals.    Ihe  data  were 
analyzed  to  investigate  the  relationship  of  life  phases  to 
teacha*s*  reasons  for  participating  in  the  collaborative 
action  rei^rch  teaa. 

These  teacher  characteristics  are  suosarls^  in  the 
tables  which  follow  and  described  further  in  Report  VII, 

U£fiZAfia  SisXA  fljaraQtarifltiffl  a£,  m&  isafibsca,  Appewux  s. 

liable  6A  describes  eac^  teas  seaber's  life/age  phase  and 
his  or  h«»  perception  of  stability  or  transition  within  that 
phase.    On  the  post-test  both  SUiot  and  Flwenoe  shifted 
froB  a  perception  of  "transition*  to  a  perception  of 
"stability"  within  their  life  i^iase.    All  other  teachers 
indicated  no  shift. 

TftbleSB  shows  the  titles  teachers  give  to  previous, 
ja»esent  ai»i  future  life  phases  in  both  pre-  and  post- tests. 
Jaok  and  Jane  did  not  take  the  post- tests.    Both  left  the 
project  after  the  first  of  two  years.    Ted  did  sot  oraplete 
this  question  on  the  post- test.    Consents  of  Elliot,  Anne, 
John  and  Florence  reflected  few  differences  on  the  pre-  and 
post- tests.    Responses  of  Jia,  Brooks,  and  Lori,  however,  all 
in  the  thirties  transition  at  the  pr^-test,  liMiicated  that  they 
perceive  theaselves  as  settling  down  at  tbe  tlae  of  the  post- 
test. 

Table  7  sunaarlzes  teachers'  responses  to  13  qi»stions 
about  critical  issues  in  their  lives.    For  each  question, 
teachers  responded  on  a  5-point  scale  as  to  whether  tbe  issue 
was:    (5)  very  iaportant  -  a  key  issue  now,  (4)  beooalng 
increasingly  iaportant,  (3)  soaewbat  iaportant,  (2)  just 
beginning  to  be  iaportant,  or  (1)  not  an  issue  now.    Table  7 
lists  data  only  froa  those  issues  rated  very  iaportant  (5)  or 
increasingly  iaportant  (4)  on  the  pre- test.    On  the  post- 
test,  these  issues  (5)  and  (4),  as  well  as  those  lssi»s  which 
bad  beooae  less  Iaportant,  are  indicated* 
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Table  6A 


TMohars*  Perceptions  of  Stability 
and  Traoaition  lay  X«if a  Pbaaa 


Life  Phaaa 

Stability 

Botb 

Tk*analtlon 

A8B  Thirty 
Traaaition 
(1^3) 

Jin  (9  yra  ea^) 
Brooks  (9  yrs  exp) 

SetUiag 

Dowo 

CBtel) 

•Elliot  (11  yrs  ea^) 

BeooBing 
Oi»*s  Own 
Person 

(Ho3) 

Anne  (10  yra 

**Jaok  (17  yrs  eaqp) 
Ted  (15  yrs) 

Hid-Life 

(Fortiea) 

Transition 

V*»*  1  / 

professional 
stability 

**jane 
(16  yrs 
exp) 

personal 
tr  axial  tion 

Reatabil- 

iaation 

(Ibl) 

Jobn 
(19  yrs 
exp) 

TSranaition 
to  Fifties 
(N«1) 

•Florence 
(23  yrs  exp) 

Total 

2 

1 

7 

20$ 

10$ 

70$ 

•On  the  post- test,  both  Elliot  and  Florence  ahlf ted  front 
"transition"  to  "stability"  within  their  life  j^ase. 
All  others  indicated  no  shifts, 

**Jane  and  Jack  left  the  team  after  Year  1. 
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life  Phase/A^e 


Table  6B 
Chapter  Headings  by  Life  Phase 
Period  Just  left     Present  Period 


Next  Period 


Thirties 
Transition 


Jim 
(30) 

Brooks 
(33) 


pre; 

post; 
pre; 


•^Settling" 

"Change" 

•Isolation" 
"Svslled  on  the 
Highway  of  Life" 


"Thirty  and 
Wandering" 
"Awareness" 


Lorl 
(34) 

pre; 
post; 

"Discontent" 
"Optimism 
Abounds" 

Settling  Down 
After  30s  Transit I 

on 

Elliot 

m 

£re; 

"Frustration" 

post; 

"Restlessness" 

Becoming  One's 
6wn  Person 

Jack* 
(38) 

pre; 

"Transition" 

Anne 
(38) 

£re; 

"Learning  and 
Adjusting" 

mm 

Ted 
(39) 

pre; 
post; 

"Consol I da ting 
Work  and 
Personal  Goals 

Mid-Llfe 

(Forties) 

"Decisions, 
Decisions..." 
"Settling" 

"Consol Idat Ion"  "Explorat Ion" 

"Personal  Power  "Starring 
-  Setting  On        Brooks  as 
With  It"  Herself*' 

"Thirty  and  Out"  "Nirvana" 
"MId-LIfe  "Getting  Older 

Crisis"  and  Better??" 


"Moving  On"  "Living 

Comfortably" 
"Accoropllslwient  "Satisfaction" 
and  Recognition" 


"Happy" 


"Growth" 


"A  Stable  Life  -  "A  Better  Life  - 
A  Good  Teacher"   A  Better  Teacher" 
"Stability" 


II 


"Future- 
Oriented" 


"independent" 


Jane* 
(42) 


Res tab 1 1 Izatlon 


John 
(41) 


pre; 
post; 


"Disequilibrium"  "Threshold" 


"Trying  to  Swim"  "Surviving" 
"Turmoil  Part  11"    "Waiting  for 

Graduation" 


"Autonwjjy  and 
Harmony" 


"Retired" 


Transition 
to  Fifties 


Florence  pre; 
(45) 

j^; 


"Aggravation 
Unlimited" 


"Everything  In 

Its  Place" 
"Play  It  as  It 
Uys" 

*Jack  and  Jane  left  the  teams  after  Year  I, 
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Table  7 

MITiCM.  turn 

Iff  iiff  mu 


M 
11. 


1 


ill 

i 


•"'I 


iil! 


J 

ill 


ill  I 


liif 


Ifii 

Jiill 


I 


i  i 

{fl!} 

m 


1 


I 


fiRTUie  UOtt  MBIT 

mam  mmmm 


9mi  ^  tall  ^rt  nwi  frv  tmt 


i  1 


ft*  fo»t 


fr  n> 


*  ft 


mnmvm 


2  £ 


J  


1 — r 


s — rr 


IO»IFE  IFMnfSl 


ft  ■ 


xmauunm 


I*  s 


wmnm  to  m 


ft  II*  I 


Kmrt  f  •  iwry  hipamiit  -  «  toy  ItM*  an* 
ft  »  tosMdnt  iserMtiafly  lapsrUM 


5— jj. 


1 


ft  1 
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4.3  Sitea/Soboftl  -Cofltfigt. 


PTQleot  Sites 

The  first  site,  a  Junior  hlgb  school  In  New  Hampshire, 
has  a  total  of  680  students  In  grades  7-8. 

The  New  Hampshire  site  is  iooated  in  a  city  which  is  a 
fflicrocosB  of  America's  largest  dties.    As  one  Mew  Hampshire 
Junior  high  school  teacher  put  it,  *<We  have  aU  the  ingredi- 
ents of  a  large  urban  enrironment  witliin  a  small  community.'* 
The  New  Hampshire  site  has  a  stable  middle  class,  an  affluent 
population,  and  an  economically  disadvantaged  population.  Of 
the  680  students  in  the  New  Hampshire  Junior  high  school, 
about  159  qualify  as  economically  disadvantaged  under  Title 
I.    Approximately  7%  of  the  New  &uBpshire  Junior  high  school 
school  students  are  Black,  Indian,  Hispanic,  or  Asian. 

In  1977r  a  Teacher  Corps  project  began  in  the  New  Hami^ 
shire  Junior  fai£^  school.    The  school  had  not  previously 
participated  in  acy  kind  of  special  federally-funded  project. 
It  had,  however,  undergone  radical  internal  organisational 
change  In  the  years  prior  to  the  entrance  of  the  Teacher 
Corps  project.    In  1976  a  new  principal  had  reorganized  the 
850  student  Junior  hi^  f ma  a  traditional  departmental  or- 
ganization to  a  schools-withii^a-sohool  format  to  more  ade- 
quately meet  the  needs  of  preadoleacent  students.    In  1982, 
midway  through  the  study,  the  house  coordinators  responsible 
for  each  sohool-within-a- school  were  replaced  department 
chairs. 

In  September  1981,  the  principal  resigned  in  order  to 
accept  an  assistant  superintendency  in  a  larger  Nev  Hampshire 
city.    The  new  principal  was  appointed  in  Novesber  1981.  He 
had  been  a  Junior  hi£^  school  teacher  at  the  site  and  also  a 
bouse  coordinator  of  one  of  the  schools-within-a-school.  The 
average  age  of  the  current  teachers  at  the  New  Hampshire 
Junior  high  school  was  40. 

The  Micbigac  site  is  located  in  a  school  district  near  a 
major  metropolitan  area.    It  serves  530  students  in  grades  6, 
7»  and  8.    About  50%  of  the  students  come  from  upper  middle 
class  fa^es.    Parents  in  the  school  area  are  active  and 
verbal  In  their  support  of  schools  and  their  moral  and  attl- 
tudlnal  support  has  been  very  Influential  in  the  passage  of 
school  millages. 

The  Michigan  site  does  not  qualify  for  Title  I  aid.  Its 
students  score  well  on  the  Michigan  Education  Asse.s<fCients 
Tests  which  are  standardized  competency  tests  administered  in 
grades  4,  7,  and  1C.    Approximately  50^  of  the  students  are 
Jewish,  10$  Arabic/Chaldean,  and  2%  Black. 
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The  Micbiean  site  ohangsd  from  a  junior  hlgb  sohool  to  a 
middle  school  in  1975-76  folloi#ing  extensive  discussion  and 
planning  by  administration  and  scbool  staff.    The  average  age 
of  the  staff  was  40.    In  the  past  two  years,  as  enrollments  in 
the  school  district  have  deolined,  several  elementary  and 
senior  high  school  teachers  have  been  reassigned  to  the 
middle  school  on  the  t»sis  of  seniority.    This  reassignment 
of  teachers  has  created  changes  in  the  scheol*s  schedule. 
Another  change  was  the  appointment  of  a  new  principal  in 
1980.    The  previous  principal  had  been  the  only  principal  of 
this  Michigan  middle  school  since  its  beginning. 

A  profile  of  the  context  for  each  school  was  constructed 
from  data  generated  through  tape  recordings  of  weeiay  action 
research  teacher  team  meetings,  analyses  of  the  tapes,  inter* 
views  with  teachers  and  principals,  and  analyses  of  teacher 
journals  collected  during  the  first  eight  meetings. 

For  this  report,  context  is  defined  as  the  social  and 
interacting  phenomena  which  surround  and  pervade  the  teach- 
ers* efforts  to  initiate  changes  through  action  research. 
Context  includes  not  only  the  physical  and/or  organizational 
properUes  of  the  settings,  but  also  the  histories,  influ- 
ences, missions,  and  capabilities  of  the  setting.    It  in- 
cludes the  nature  of  the  leadership  available,  the  conven- 
tions of  teaching  and  learning  held  by  the  staff  and  stu- 
dents, and  the  perceptions  and  expectations  of  the  immediate 
community  (Griffin,  19^). 

A  full  report  on  school  context  variables  of  the  two 
teams  can  be  found  in  Report  IX,  .fififaafli  Context  Varlablfla  and 
CQllabQratlvs  AotigP  M&ast&SSiLt  in  Appendix  E  as  a  supplonen- 
tal  report  to  this  study.    The  following  brief  discussion  of 
school  context  methodology  is  in  the  form  of  excerpts  from 
that  report.    For  a  fuller  understanding  of  the  history, 
dynamics,  and  principals*  roles  in  the  schools  under  study, 
the  reader  should  refer  to  this  report. 

A  crucial  aspect  of  this  study  has  been  to  examine 
teachers*  actions  and  interactions  in  their  own  school  set- 
ting,   A  school  can  be  viewed  as  a  unique,  complicated, 
sodo-oultural  system  comprised  of  a  history,  norms,  values, 
modes  of  communication  and  interaction,  expectations,  time 
perspective,  role  definitions,  and  programmatic  and  behavior- 
al regularities.    These  elements  make  a  school  different,  set 
it  apart  from  other  schools,  and  constitute  a  f^b^ous  phenom- 
enology which  profoundly  affects  teacher  and  scnool  change. 

The  interacting  variables,  unsynchronlzed  intent! ocallty, 
shifting  circumstances,  and  unintended  turbulence  of  school 
context  require  dynamic  recursive  inquiry  and  multiple  data 
collection  procedures.    Action  research  is  the  critical  piece 
in  this  study  of  the  phenomenological  and  introduces  criteria 
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for  dlraotlog  Inquiry  to  aooosmodate  the  ongoing  sMf ts  Inher- 
ent In  school  context.    The  reourslve  nature  of  action  re- 
search Implies  there  are  no  stable,  clearly  delineated  paraoH 
eters  In  the  study  of  school  context  txit  rather  ongoing 
Infinite  revisions  of  inquiry.    The  study  Intentl cnally  was 
begun  by  jjsSt  iassuming  that  all  else  re&alns  const <int  while 
the  teacher  researchers  and  the  school  are  under  study. 

At  the  outset  of  this  project,  teachers  were  adminis- 
tered the  Organizational  Environment  Assessment  Instruaent 
(see  Appendix  B  for  sample),  an  inventory  similar  In  its 
design  to  the  OrganizatlDnal  Climate  Description  Question- 
naire (OCDQ)  developed  by  Halpin  and  Croft  (1963).  The 
Organizatloi»l  Environment  Assessment  Inventory  consists  of 
the  26  items  dealing  with  such  matters  as  decision  making, 
staff  interaction  and  c»operation,  auiministratlve  support, 
communication  between  teachers  and  administrators,  and  teach- 
er and  administrator  influence.    Results  of  the  pre-test 
administration  of  the  Instrument  revealed  significant  differ- 
ences between  the  Michigan  and  N«r  Hampshire  action  research 
teams'  perception  of  their  school's  organizational  environment. 
Numbers  in  parentheses  in  the  following  summary  indicate  the 
number  of  teachers  out  of  5  at  each  school  respondi  og  with 
the  comment  written. 


Members  of  the  Michigan  team  perceived  that  the  school 
administration  bad  sutotantlal  confidence  and  trust  in  teach- 
ers (5),  teachers  had  substantial  but  m>t  complete  confidence 
and  trust  in  administrators  (4),  administration  was  generally 
(4)  or  fully  supportive  (1)  of  teachers,  there  usually  were 
favorable  and  motivating  attitudes  among  the  staff  toward  the 
school  and  its  goals  (4),  there  was  moderate  (3)  or  extensive 
(1)  interaction  among  the  staff,  teachers  felt  somewhat  (2) 
or  completely  (2)  free  to  discuss  important  things  about  their 
Jobs  and  the  school  with  school  administrators,  emd  teachers 
had  moderate  (4)  to  substantial  (T)  Influence  in  shaping  the 
goals  and  activities  of  their  teams  and  departments. 

In  contrast  to  the  Michigan  team,  mosbers  of  the  New 
I^psbire  team  perceived  that  the  school  administration  bad 
little  confidence  and  trust  in  teachers  (3),  teachers  had 
little  confidence  and  trust  in  administration  (5),  adminis- 
tration was  somewhat  supportive  (5),  there  sometimes  were 
hostile  and  not  motivating  attitudes  among  the  staff  toward 
the  school  and  its  goals  (4),  there  was  little  (2)  to  moder- 
ate (2)  Interaction  among  the  teaching  staff,  and  teachers 
had  very  little  (3)  to  moderate  (1)  influence  in  shaping  the 
goals  and  activities  of  their  teams  and  department. 

The  Michigan  research  team  perceived  that  teachers  were 
usually  consulted  (3)  or  substantially  involved  (2)  in  devel- 
oping special  programs  for  students,  and  teachers  were  usually 
(3)  or  seldom  (2)  consulted  about  decisions  related  to  their 
work.    The  He»  Hampshire  research  team  perceived  that  teach- 
ers were  consulted  not  at  all  (1),  occasionally  consulted 


(1),  usually  OQnsulted  (2),  and  substantlaJ ly  Involved  (1)  in 
developing  special  programs  and  teaoiiers  were  seldom  (3)  or 
not  at  all  consulted  about  decisions  related  to  their  work. 

On  the  matter  of  c»mmunoiation»  the  Michigan  team  per- 
ceived that  ooDcsuni cation  between  teachers  and  the  adminis- 
tration w£is  adequate  (4)  and  that  oommunciation  through  de- 
partment leadership  to  the  administration  was  accurate  (4). 
There  was  a  different  perception  among  members  of  the  New 
Hampshire  team.  Th^  saw  cjmmunoiation  between  teaohers  and 
administration  as  not  at  all  adequate  (2),  somewhat  adequate 

and  ad^uate  (1);  and  oommunciation  between  the  depart- 
ment leadership  and  the  administration  as  not  at  all  accurate 
(1),  som««hat  accurate  (2),  and  accurate  (1), 

Both  research  teams  were  in  complete  agre^ent  about  the 
extent  to  which  administration  c»uld  influence  the  goals  and 
activities  of  teams  and  departments  -  substantially  (3-3), 
moderately  (1-1),  and  very  little  (1-1). 

Teachers'  responses  to  a  second  testing  of  the  Organiza- 
tional Environment  Assessment  Instrument  in  the  beginning  of 
Year  2  show  some  changes  in  their  perception  of  the  school 
climate,    l^ese  changes  may  result  from  administrative  changes 
experienced  in  both  schools  (in  both  New  Hampshire  and  Michigan 
the  principal's  first  year  was  1981-1982,  the  first  year  of  the 
project).    Qiange  in  response  may  also  reflect  teacher  par- 
ticipation ^n  the  project  during  lear  1 . 

In  New  Hampshire,  teachers*  responses  show  a  general 
shift  toward  a  perception  that  administration  has  more  confi- 
dence in  teachers,  is  more  gei»rally  supportive  of  teaohers, 
and  knows  and  understands  the  problems  teachers  face  (items 
1.  3f  and  20).    These  changes  may  reflect  teacher  optimism 
and  belief  in  the  teacher-orientation  of  their  new  principal, 
who  had  himself  been  a  former  teacher  at  the  Junior  hi^. 
New  Hampshire  teachers  also  saw  staff  attitudes  toward  the 
school  and  school  goals  as  more  favorable  and  motivating  than 
they  had  in  the  pretest,  and  they  had  a  greater  sense  that 
teachers  could  influence  the  goals  and  activities  of  depart- 
ments and  teams  (items  5.  22).    Again,  these  shifts  may  have 
been  influenced  by  teachers'  perceptions  of  the  principal  as 
more  open  to  teacher  opinions.    New  Hampshire  teachers'  re- 
sponses showed  a  shift  in  their  perception  of  the  level  at 
woich  decisions  are  made  (item  9).    On  the  pre- test  they  indi- 
cated that  they  saw  decision  malcing  as  a  top-down,  administra- 
tive process.    In  the  second  testing,  teaohers  tended  to  see 
decision- making  as  a  process  which  could  occur  at  or  among  a 
number  of  different  levels.    This  shift  corresponds  to  teach- 
ers' perceptions  that  participation  in  the  action  research 
process  gave  them  a  better  understanding  of  the  workings  of 
the  school., 
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Mioblgan  teachers*  responses  also  showed  a  shift  In  ^ 
their  per<»ptloa  of  the  level  at  which  decisions  are  made, 
but  they  tended  to  change  from  seeing  multi-level  deol<3lon 
making  In  the  pre- test  toward  unilateral,  top-down  decision 
making  In  the  test  Year  2.    They  also  suggested  that  they  saw 
communication  between  teachers  and  administrators  as  less 
adequate  In  the  test  Year  2  than  they  had  In  the  pre- test  (Item 
17).    Responses  on  both  of  these  Items  may  have  resulted  from 
teacher  perception  of  their  new  principal  as  more  autocratic 
and  less  Interested  In  teacher  Input  than  her  predecessor. 
Michigan  teachers  also,  however,  showed  some  shift  toward 
seeing  school  goals  as  determined  by  teacher  input  rather 
than  as  orders  and  toward  feeling  that  the  administration 
knew  and  imderstood  teacher  probl«ns  (Items  10,  20).  These 
perceptions  seem  to  contradict  those  which  suggest  that  the 
principal  Is  less  accepting  of  teacher  Input.    The  contradic- 
tion may  have  resulted  from  the  mixed  messages  team  members 
occasionally  felt  the  principal  projected  (I.e.,  that  she 
oared  about  teachers  but  would  make  the  decisions  herself) 
and  from  teacher  participation  In  the  action  research  pro- 
ject, which  gave  them  an  accepted  and  more  powerful  way  of 
gaining  access  to  and  perhaps  Influencing  the  principal  than 
was  usual  In  the  school. 

The  differences  between  the  teams'  perceptions  of  their 
organizational  environments  seem  to  be.  In  part,  a  function 
of  their  school  histories  and  or^nlzatlonal  structures.  A 
full  description  of  the  history  of  the  schools  can  be  found 
in  Report  XX  in  Appendix  E. 

There  Is  a,  redprooal  relationship  between  the  history 
of  a  school  and  the  role  of  the  principal.    The  principal's 
perception  of  a  school's  history  and  structure  is  a  key 
determinant  in  establishing  the  school's  agenda  and  direc- 
tions.   On  the  other  hand,  the  principal's  det^ees  of  freedom 
in  exercising  leadership  and  influence  are  bounded  by  the 
school's  history  and  traditions. 

/ 

Another  fundamental  aspect  of  the  school  context  is  the 
eloaent  of  time  commitments.    Time  conflicts  and  problems  are 
continually  frustrating  to  teachers,  administrators,  and  to 
all  those  who  work  within  the  school  time  system.  Teachers 
have  fought  to  get  (»ntrol  over  the  use  of  their  time  and 
have  bargained  to  reduce  the  proportion  of  inert  time  to 
potentially  productive  time  in  the  working  day  (Lortie, 
1975). 

The  principal  allocates  the  resource  of  tine  which  mat- 
ters so  much  to  teachers  and  their  working  situations.  Con- 
trol over  the  allocation  of  time  is  one  of  the  principal's 
sources  of  power,  influence,  and  authority.    It  is  not  sur- 
prising then  that  both  action  research  teams,  through  an 
independent  process,  Id&ntifled  the  problou  of  scheduling  for 
their  research  investigations  (see  Sec.  5.0).    The  documenta- 
tion of  the  Michigan  and  New  Hampshire  action  research  teams 


point  to  the  school  schedule  as  one  of  the  major  atuahllng 
blocks  In  creating  opportunities  for  collaboration  and  a  norm 
of  innovation  and  experimentation. 


4.4  In-deoth  Team  Analvaia 

It  was  decided  to  present  in  depth  the  an£d.yses  of 
teachers  on  iusa.  of  the  two  collaborative  research  teams. 
The  Mew  Hampshire  team  was  chosen  because  the  team  represented 
more  diverse  stages  of  cognitive  development  than  did  the 
Michigan  team.    Comparisons  with  the  Michigan  teachers  are 
presented  in  summary  form  in  Sees.  3.1,  8.2.2.  and  6.3. 

Analysis  of  team  meeting  documentation,  transcripts. 
Interview  data,  and  participant  logs  suggested  that  teachers' 
perceptions  of  issues  in  collaborative  action  research  and 
the  school  context  were  related  to  develoj^sental  stage  dif- 
ferences.   From  preliminary  analysis  of  this  data,  five  key 
issues  emerged:    1}  teachers*  attitudes  toward  decision  mak- 
ing/change, 2}  teacher  perception  of  group  organization  and 
process,  3)  teacher  perception  of  leadership  and  the  univer- 
sity researcher,  4)  teacher  perception  of  authority  of  the 
school  princii»l,  and  5)  teacher  perception  of  project  goals 
and  outcomes.    Teacher  statements  and  actions  in  relation  to 
each  of  these  five  issues  were  excerpted  from  the  data.  The 
excerpts  were  examix»d  to  see  if  pattern  differences  emerged 
between  people  who  had  scored  at  different  stages  on  the 
cognitive  developmental  pre- tests. 

In  analyzing  the  teachers'  perceptions  of  the  group 
process  issue,  Selman*s  (1980)  theory  of  interpersonal 
development  was  used  as  a  way  of  validating  or  testing  the 
idea  that  a  person's  cognitive  developmental  stage  can  be 
used  as  a  predictor  of  their  perceptions  of  school  context 
and  action  research  issues  and  their  behavior  on  the  team. 

Interpersonal  understanding  related  to  conceptions  of 
peer-group  relations  was  assessed  for  each  teacher  on  the 
collaborative  research  team  using  an  interview  and  scoring 
manual  by  Robert  Selman  (1979)-    Selman  (1980)  provides  a 
theoretical  framework  for  a  theory  of  interpersonal  under- 
standing (perspective  taking)  and  the  validity  and  reliabil- 
ity for  his  scoring  procedures  with  samples  aged  5  to  young 
adult.    He  has  collected  data  using  hypothetical  dilemmas  ano 
intervi«/s;  analyzed  data  cross-sectionally  and  longitudinal- 
ly.' and  with  additional  analysis  of  jud^ent  related  to 
action.    He  also  provides  demographic  norms.    He  calls  for 
needed  research  on  interpersonal  functioning  from  a  develop- 
mental perspective,  in  particular  the  interaction  of  the 
relative  maturity  of  an  individual's  cognitive  capability  for 
interpersonal  understanding  and  the  individual's  ability  to 
function  at  his  or  her  most  competent  level  under  a  range  of 
circumstances  (Selman,  198O.  p.  311). 
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In  this  study,  all  mentions  of  ooxlaboratlve  group  orgai> 
Izatlon  and  process  diurlng  the  first  ei^t  &BCS  meetings  were 
excerpted  and  scored  for  each  individual  according  to  Selman*s 
Group  Organization  Aspects  (see  Table  8).    Each  aspect  was 
scored  for  stage  (0  to  4}  according  to  iz>-depth  guidelines  in 
the  scoring  manual  (see  Appendix  B).    An  outline  summariza- 
tion of  the  Conceptions  of  Peer  Group  Organization  ao(X}rding 
to  stage  of  interpersonal  understanding  is  presented  in  Taiale 
9*    The  first  ei£^t  meetings  were  chosen  because  of  the  ooz>- 
cern  with  gathering  uncontaminated  data  on  individuals  and  on 
the  groups  before  teacher  interaction        have  influenced 
individuals'  thinking  and  behaving  in  the  group.  Once 
tea.3hers*  comments  were  scored  using  these  first  eight  meet- 
ings, their  ^^tatosents  throughout  the  two  years  were  examined 
for  consistency  or  inconsistency  with  the  original  a(x>ring. 

An  average  issue  score  for  Interpersonal  Understanding 
was  found  by  averaging  the  stage  scores  for  all  the  individual 
responses.    The  average  issue  score,  global  stage  score  and 
range  of  scores  was  considered  when  discussing  oonsistenoy. 
Operating  level  was  judged  by  documentation  notes  and  partic- 
ipant observation  by  the  researcher  and  research  assistant. 
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Table  8 


ISSUES  OF  INTERPERSCNAL  DNDEfiSTANDING  ROTATED  TO 
CONCEPTS  OF  PEER  GROUP  ORGANIZATZONS 


1>    Formation*    why  (motives)  and  bov  (mechanisms)  groups 
are  formad;  the  Ideal  iMmber 


2.  CQheaioni    loyalty:    group  unity 

3.  Conformity;    range  and  rationale 

4.  Rulea^Mormsi    types  of  rules  and  reasons  for  them 


5.    Dfieiaion  Making;    setting  goal s,  resolving  problems, 
working  toother 


6.    Leader ahlp;    qualities,  and  function  to  the  group 


7.    Termination;    why  groups  break  up  or  members  ara 
excluded 


Selman,  Robert  L.     Ihfi  growth  ^  tnterpftraonal  under- 
standing.    New  York:    Academic  Press,  1980. 

Selman,  Robert  L.     Aasesaing  inter  oar  aonal  under  atand-i  ng; 
ASk  Interview  ^s^sl.  scoring  manual  jjjj  five  .cazi^  Qon- 
atrUCted  Jzy.  ^  Harvard-Judga  Baker  aoolal  reasoning 
oroleot.  1979. 
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Table  9 

CONCEPTIONS  OF  PEEH  GROOP  ORGANIZATION 


The  group  as  Phvaloallat.in  organlgatlon 
The  group  as  HTHIafflnal  pelatlona 

-  Do  wbat  leader  says 

'  To  benefit  one  or  another  member 

-  No  awareness  of  converging  mental Istle 
"agreements"  between  members 

Tue  group  as  bilateral  partBflPahiM 

-  Concern  for  reciprocal  or  bilateral  feel- 
ings of  affection  extended  In  an  associa- 
tive chain  frcMB  one  dyad  to  another 

C Sullivan* s  Interlooiclng  two  groups) 

-  Person  believes  each  m^ler  ought  to  form 

a  dyadic  friendship  with  every  other  manber 
of  the  group  ("everyone  has  to  like  each 
other") 

-  The  person  believes  that  members  work  to- 
gether through  a  context.    Specific  ex- 
change of  favors  ("partnerships,"  "team- 
work") based  on  equal  treatment  and  coop- 
eration which  simultaneously  benefits  all 
parties  Involved 

-  PdCOgnltlon  of  the  oonvapi^enQf  of 
thou^ts  and  interests  ("agre«nents")  among 
group  members  around  specific  group  activi- 
ties ("they  should  like  the  same  things") 

-  However,  the  person  is  still  unable  to  or- 
ganize the  group  as  a  shared  coBnaunity, 
common  to  all  members  regardless  of  their 
specific  relations  to  one  a  cher. 

The  group  as  a  honogeneoua  community 

-  Increased  concern  with  peer  group  relations 

-  Shift  from  the  group  as  a  series  of  associative 
relationships  to  each  member's  relation  to  a 
common  whole 

-  Important  concepts  are:    (1)  recognizing  the 
group  as  a  aoclal  whole  "work  together  as  a 
unit"  (2)  held  together  as  a  shared  Gomnuni  t-.v  of 
common  interests  and  beliefs  in  which  there  is  a 
"^^ngenaua  of  (x>nventions  and  generalized  expec- 
tations.   "We  decide  on  one  thing  everyone  wants 
to  do" 

-  Limitations  are  due  to  the  equating  of  coomuunity 
with  homogeneity  of  values 
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Table  9  (continued) 


-  Inability  to  distinguish  between  role  differen- 
tiation (e.g. I  leadership}  and  a  lack  of  com-  , 
Dunal  attitude 

"  A  sense  of  obligation  to  the  group  is  felt  but 
generally  in  terns  of  pressures  toward  uniformity 
"you  go  along  so  you  are  not  the  odd  ball" 

Stage  4:    The  group  as  a  plural latiQ  QraanlgfttlQn 

-  Three  inportant  organizational  concepts  emer^  in 
the  person*  s  understanding  of  group  c^namios 

(1)  A  flQQlolQgiQal  parapeetlva  by  Which  <K}1- 
leotive  organizations  are  treated  as  multi- 
fainted  systems  interdependent  with  indi- 
vidual differences  "a  group  is  a  <»ntinuing 
process  and  it  functions  for  mosbers  to 
coordinate  their  activities" 

(2)  k  belief  in  a  PluPallatlo  noimnnnl  t.y  in 

which  individual  diversity  is  not  suppressed 
but  united  behind  common  goals:  "iiuiividual 
personalities  of  people  different  from  each 
other  will  contribute  to  the  group  and  make 
it  more  of  an  entity  than  it  was  before" 

(3)  A  recognition  of  the  need  for  nnn».>»afttufti 
agreements  as  formal  regulations  for  organiz- 
ing this  plurality:    "rules  serve  as  ,  »  . 
some  structure  to  the  group" 

-  The  person  becomes  aware  of  political  decision 
malcing  such  as  "compromise"  which  serves  to 
integrate  the  diversity  of  interests  in  a 
pluralistic  or^nization. 


t 


Selman,  Robert  L.    His  growth  of  intprp^riwna]  under- 
standing.   Hew  York:    Academio  Press,  1980. 

Selman,  Robert  L.     Aaaeaaing  inter oepsonal  undftratandlng? 
Interview         scoring  manual  ^  five  parts  oon- 
atrUCted  J2£         Harvftrd— Tndgfl  fiakSC  social  reasoning 
Prg.ltfgt,  1979. 
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5.0    TEACHER  BESEAHCH  QUESTIONS 


An  integral  eaement  of  this  study  and  tbe  collaborative 
action  research  process  in  general  was  to  involve  teachers 
directly  in  the  research  process.    By  identifying  and  d'  cuss- 
ing problems  In  educaUon,  and  in  their  own  sohool  in  partic- 
ular, the  teachers  wwe  given  the  opportunity  not  only  to 
eacamine  change  in  the  sohool  setting  but  also  to  develop  wws 
in  which  they  might  bring  about  change.    The  principal  inves- 
tigators, in  their  role  as  researchers  on  the  team,  were  also 
given  the  unique  opportunity  to  observe  teachers  in  an  on- 
going research  process,  to  see  how  they  worked  as  individuals 
and  as  a  group  in  recognizing  and  effecting  change,  and,  of 
primary  importance  to  the  purpose  of  the  overall  study,  to 
observe  how  the  teachers*  stages  of  development  impacted  on 
the  group  process  and  change  in  schools. 

After  teachers  for  the  two  research  teams  were  selected 
la  September  1981,  the  teams  began  meeting  in  October.  With 
both  the  teachers  and  univarsity  researchers  acting  as  work- 
ing members  of  the  teams,  teachers  were  freed  from  the  con- 
fines and  external  expectations  of  the  traditional  super- 
vising aspect  of  staff  development.    In  the  action  research 
setting,  they  were  encouraged  to  go  to  the  source  of  the 
problems  affecting  change,  both  in  the  individual  and  the 
school  context.    The  teachers  participated  in  developing 
research  designs,  in  collecting  data  to  respond  to  research 
questions,  and  in  developing  f    '  presenting  their  findings 
and  conclusions. 

Over  a  period  of  two  year      he  teams  identified  and 
developed  research  questions  \        'ere  seen  to  address  their 
concerns  most  effectively.    Bo.      .ams  found  that  questions 
revolving  around  scheduling  ded^ons  affected  all  dimensions 
of  their  schools.    They  discovered  that  decisions  about  the 
allocation  of  time  affected  the  curriculum,  student  learning, 
student  and  teacher  relationships,  and  opportunities  for 
innovation;  that  the  schedule  reflected  a  school's  priorities 
and  values  about  the  educational  process;  that  scheduling 
could  provide  significant  flexibility  or  severely  limit  flex- 
ibility; and  that  scheduling  could  promote  collei^iallty  or 
fragmentation. 

During  the  first  school  calendar  year.  Year  1 ,  the  team 
investigated  these  concerns,  identified  their  research  ques- 
tions, and  designed  research  strategies  and  frameworks.  This 
process  is  described  in  subsection  5.1  and  fully  reported  in 

Report  V,  ififig  Jgan  RflflfiaCflh  ProDoaala  ^  Sc>heduT  ln«r,  found 

in  Appendix  D. 

Tbe  second  year,  Year  2,  was  devoted  to  collecting  and 
analyzing  data,  developing  findings  and  conclusions,  and 
compiling  a  final  report,  ActigP  ReaeaPtA  ^  Chantie  jji 
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Sohoolar    Tha  Ralationahlp  Between  Teaofacr  Morale/ Job 
Satiafaotlon  flflrf  nT.inin4«aM«niil   f!hi»n«*«  in  ft  Jiin4nn  High 

s<Aooi.  from  the  Hew  Bampshlre  toara  (see  Appendix  D).  The 
Hlohigaa  tran  approaobed  the  second  year  alDlIarly, 
oulminatlng  in  a  report  and  a  list  of  reooamendatlons  to  the 
administration  and  f  aoulty  of  their  sohool,  Aation  ^BfisfiOCfih. 
i2&  i3UBga  la  ^flb&fiiOI   A  Sahadming  In  a  Middle 

SahoQi  (Appendix  D). 


Teachers  from  both  collaborative  action  research  teams 
besan  the  project  with  little  background  in  fomal  research 
methodologjr  or  bad  not  applied  the  research  skills  th^  had 
to  existing  school-based  concerns.    Tbrou^  the  collaborative 
action  research  project »  teachers  learned  to  apply  research 
techniques  to  problens  which  they  identified  in  their  exist- 
ing school  contexts.    Although  the  roles  of  teacher  and 
researchflr  nay  have  conflicted  at  timesy  the  experience  pro- 
vided new  insights  for  thoM  involved  in  the  collaborative 
action  research  project.    Section  5-3  below  reports  how  the 
teachers  felt  they  had  developed  research  and/or  teaching 
skills  as  a  result  of  their  participation. 


5.1  Ififinl 


In  the  first  year,  from  September  to  June  1961 »  each 
team  developed  a  proposal  for  research,    ^ese  proposals  can 
be  found  in  Report  V  in  Appendix  D. 

ProD03al  on  .Junior  High  School  Sohedul Ing/Mew  Hnmnahlra 

In  their  proposal,  teachers  fr«B  the  New  Hampshire  ABCS 
site  described  an  evaluation  study  of  scheduling  in  their  own 
and  several  otaer  Junior  hi|^  schools.    Within  this  framework, 
the  team  decided  to  undertake  a  descriptive  case  study  of  its 
own  school  context,  the  school  philosophy,  and  the  match  be- 
tween the  philosophy  (goals,  objectives,  and  Junior  high  pri- 
orities) and  the  scheduling  practices  related  to  teacher  teaoh- 
ing  and  student  ability  grouping.    In  this  process,  the  team 
would  present  its  analysis  of  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of 
current  practices  in  li^^t  of  teacher  morale.  Job  satisfac- 
tion, and  student  learning.    Site  visits  to  other  schools  and 
a  review  of  relevant  literatiure  would  provide  data  on  altern- 
ative scheduling  procedures.    The  stud^  would  culminate  in  a 
recommendation  to  the  school  principal  of  schedule  modifica- 
tions which  were:    1)  consistent  with  the  team*s  operational 
definition  of  a  Junior  high  school,  and  2)  substantiated  by 
the  team's  surveys,  literature  review,  and  field  observations. 

Proposal  on  Middle  School  Schedulingi^chigan 

This  proposal  described  the  research  process  iised  by  one 
ARCS  team  to  modify  the  existing  middle  school  schedule  in 
the  Michigan  site.    The  team  first  used  teacher  and  admlnis- 
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trator  surveys  to  asssss  opinions  about  tlie  soheduie,  teais 
teaching,  midcU^  school  philosophy,  grouping,  and  Ume  man- 
ageaont  and  planning.    The  teas  also  surveyed  a  randon  sample 
of  90  middle  school  students  for  their  opinions  m  areas 
related  to  scheduling;  including  learning  needs  and  styles, 
the  schedule  itself,  tine  allocaUon,  and  subject  matter 
wganization.    The  Michigan  team  reviewed  literature  on  middle 
school  scheduling  and  philosophy  and  earaalned  the  relation- 
ship between  the -middle  school's  current  scheduling  practice, 
its  philosophy,  and  the  school  district  goals  aiui  curriculum. 
It  was  decided  to  conduct  in-depth  interviews  with  teachers 
and  a  random  sample  of  parents  to  ^ovide  further  data  on 
perceptions  and  opinions  about  the  middle  school  and  its 
soheduie.    Based  on  the  data  collected,  this  Miohigan  team 
planned  to  implement  and  evaluate  alternatives  for  the  current 
schedule. 

5.2    Yaai*  Z 

Preliminary  investigation  into  the  issue  of  scheduling 
coupled  with  organizational  changes  made  by  a  new  principal 
led  the  New  Bampshire  team  to  refoous  on  a  narrower  issue 
related  to  scheduling  and  to  the  concerns  raised  in  Xear  1 
The  team  chose  to  investigate  the  relationship  between  school 
staff  Job  satisfaction/morale  and  a  number  of  organizational 
changes/practices  occurring  at  the  Junior  high  school.  Re- 
search questions  were  developed  to  study  sew  organizational 
changes  at  the  school  affecting  the  staff's  perceptions  of: 

1 .  morale/ Job  satisfaction 

2.  teaming 

3.  communication  with  colleagues 

4 .  communication  with  administration 

5.  teaching  assignment 

6.  time  managwent  and  planning 

An  additional  research  question  asked  whether  goal  clar- 
ity and  involvement  In  policy  decision  making  was  related  to 
staff  morale/ Job  satisfaction. 

Morale/ Job  satisfaction  was  measured  using  the  Maalach 
Burnout  Inventory  (Haslach  &  Jackson,  1980),  commonly  refer- 
red to  in  surveys  as  the  Human  Services  Survey  (HSS),  to 
determine  staff  perceptions  of  the  teaching/learning  enviroD- 
oent.    The  team  created  an  Instrument  labelled  the  School 
Survey  (SS)  to  probe  teachers'  perceptions  of  scheduling 
issues.    Th^  SS  is  a  collection  of  21  statements  requiring  a 
Llkert  response  ranging  In  5  points  from  definitely  agree  to 
definitely  disagree.    Findings  and  conclusions  of  the  teams 
study  are  reported  in  the  team's  final  report  (Appendix  D). 
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ConolusloDs  of  the  study  iaoXuded  the  fact  tbat  tbd 
staff  at  the  aohool  felt  teaming  is  beneficial  to  teachers « 
that  they  <lo  not  have  tiise  to  ooiomualcate  with  other  staff 
neabers  to  share  ideas  and  materials,  and  that  they  do  not 
ha?e  enough  time  to  manage  and  plan  assignments.    In  addition 
staff  felt  they  had  little  involvement  in  decision  making. 

Mlgfalaaa 

Ihe  Michigan  teachers  decided  on  a  different  course  of 
action  for  Tear  2.    The  team  constructed  and  administered  a 
parent  surv^  axKl  then  analyzed  and  compiled  a  report  on  the 
results,  interviewed  16  teachers,  and  analyzed  and  compiled  a 
report  on  the  results  of  three  essay  questions  taken  from  a 
pupil  surv^. 

The  teau  compiled  its  final  report  (see  Appendix  D)  and 
made  the  recommendations  to  the  administration  and  faoul^  of 
the  school  that  included  active  participation  of  teachers  in 
scheduling,  the  eventual  development  of  team  teaching,  match- 
ing learning  styles  with  teaching  styles,  building  shared 
time  for  preparing  materials  into  scheduling,  and  investigat- 
ing flexible  scheduling. 

5.3    Raaaarph  Ski 11a 

Previous  studies  have  suggested  that  successful  collabo- 
rative action  research  requires  teacher  participants  who  are 
confident,  willing  to  share  and  experiment  with  ideas  and 
concerns,  and  have  some  background  in  research  (Ball  &  Hord, 
1977;  McLaughlin  &  Harsh,  1978;  Raioey,  1973).    This  study 
shows  that  while  these  teacher  oharaoteristios  may  influence 
the  roles  individuals  assume  on  an  action  research  team, 
teachers  can  also  acquire  some  of  these  attributes  and  skills 
through  their  participation.    Only  one  teacher  on  this  team 
felt  skilled  in  research  when  the  project  began.    By  the  end 
of  the  two  years,  the  other  teachers  had  become  familiar  with 
research  methodology  and  had,  in  some  cases,  developed  a 
sense  of  expertise  in  their  area  of  research.    Throng  par- 
ticipation in  the  project,  teachers  also  experienced  in- 
creased confidence  in  themselves  as  teachers  and  professionals 

All  of  the  teachers  involved  in  the  project  indicated 
that  th^  bad  gained  skill  in  research  and/or  teaching  as  a 
result  of  their  participation.    Their  responses  on  the 
Research- Teaching-Development  Skills  Questiohnaire  adminis- 
tered in  May  1983f  Illustrated  a  general  shift  upward  in 
skill  level  in  a  number  of  areas  (see  Reaaftrch,Ti.AP.hi  ng- 

ggyglgpiaent  Skill  a  QHestlonnalrs  SsA-Ssa^  Teaohar  Masssms., 

Appendix  E).    The  degree  of  skill  improvement  and  the  partic- 
ular skills  improved  appear  to  depend  in  part  on  each  indi- 
vidual's role  in  the  project, 
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In  New  Hampshire,  both  Elliot  and  Brooks  entered  the 
project  in  1961  with  familiarity  or  some  skill  in  the  major* 
ity  of  areas  listed  on  the  questionnaire.    Both  were  very 
involved  in  the  group's  Research  project;  Brooks  in  the 
initial  ohoioe  of  research  question  and  design  and  in  data 
oolleotion,  and  Elliot  in  data  analysis  and  presentation  of 
results.    Their  oommitment  and  task  Assumption  led  both  to 
feelings  of  project  ownership  and  the  sense  of  having  done  a 
good  Job. 

In  May  1983,  both  Brooks  and  Elliot  indicated  that  they 
felt  highly  skilled  in  the  majority  of  fiesear oh- Teaching- 
Development  Questionnaire  itoas.    Through  their  high  levels 
of  participation  in  the  project,  they  seemed  to  have  gained 
skill  in  marv  areas.    It  is  interesting  to  note  that  their 
Piirceptions  of  being  highly  skilled  extended  in  Hay  1983  to 
skills  not  addressed  In  the  project,  specifically  teaching 
related  skills  such  as  'Hcnowledge  of  a  curriculum  planning 
model."   Thus,  overall  feelings  of  confidence  about  research 
and  teaching  predominated  for  Elliot  and  Brooks  as  they 
completed  the  questionnaire  in  May  1983. 

Ted  entered  the  project  with  the  sense  of  having  little 
or  no  skill  in  the  areas  listed  on  the  questionnaire.  Ted*s 
minimal  involvement  in  the  project's  research  tasks  wat* 
reflected  in  his  perception  of  havljog  gained  little  skill  as 
a  result  of  project  participation.    His  responses  on  the  May 
1983  Research- Teaching-Development  Questionnaire  indicated 
that  although  he  gained  some  familiarity  with  research,  he 
experienced  little  research  skill  development.    Unlike  Elliot 
and  Brooks,  Ted  showed  no  change  on  skills  not  directly  used 
in  the  i»*oJect. 

John,  like  Ted,  began  the  project  believing  he  had  none 
of  the  skills  listed.    By  the  end  of  the  two  years,  his  ques- 
tionnaire responses  indicated  that  he,  felt  somewhat  skilled 
in  a  number  of  these  same  research  sldlls.    Because  the 
team's  research  was  less  important  to  him  than  the  j^ocess  in 
which  they  engaged,  he  did  not  indicate  an  increase  in  as 
many  research  skills  as  Brooks  and  Elliot,  and  he  described 
himself  as  "somewhat  skilled"  rather  than  "highly  skilled," 
as  they  did  on  <K>mparable  items.    Like  Brooks  and  Elliot, 
however,  some  of  his  greater  sense  of  confidence  and  skill 
carried  over  into  the  teaching  area,  and  he  indicated  higher 
skill  levels  in  a  number  of  teaching  skills  unrelated  to  the 
team's  research  project  or  process. 

Teachers  on  the  Michigan  team  exhibited  similar  pat- 
terns.   Lik3  Brooks  and  Elliot,  Jim  entered  the  project  with 
some  feelings  of  competence  in  most  oi  the  skill  areas  cn  the 
questionnaire.    He  left  the  project  feeling  highly  skilled  in 
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most  areas,  inoludi.ng  those  not  directly  related  to  tbe 
project.    His  Increased  sense  of  skill  may  bave  resulted  not 
only  from  participation  in  the  project  but  also  fron  having 
assuned  and  carried  out  new  Job  respoosi bill ties  during  the 
second  year  of  the  project. 

Lori*s  questionnaire  responses  in  Year  1  were  more  scat- 
tered than  those  of  other  teachers,  showing  her  feelings  of 
having  no  skill  in  some  ar^s  and  of  being  highly  skilled  in 
others.    In  May  1983f  she  showed  soae  increase  in  research 
skills  (froo  do  skill  to  somewhat  skilled)  but  most  of  her 
increased  skill  areas  (fron  somewhat  to  highly  skilled) 
occurred  in  teaching  tasks.    Like  Jim,  her  response  in  May 
1983  niay  reflect  her  experience  as  part-time  staff  developer, 
a  new  position  she  assumed  as  the  project  began. 

Florence,  too,  indicated  greater  skill  in  both  research 
and  teaching  after  having  participated  in  the  project.  When 
she  first  took  the  questionnaire,  she  described  herself  as 
having  no  skill  in  most  research  areas  listed.    In  May  1983, 
her  responses  showed  a  shift  to  somewhat  or  highly  skilled  in 
research  (highly  skilled  in  those  specific  areas  in  which  she 
was  most  directly  involved,  such  as  planning  data  (K^llection 
procedures)  and  to  highly  skilled  in  teaching  items  not  di- 
rectly related  to  the  project.    For  Florence,  as  for  others, 
participation  seemed  to  have  led  to  greater  feelings  of  compe- 
tence that  carry  over  from  the  project  into  the  classroom. 

Anne,  like  John,  indicated  that  she  had  no  skill  in  most 
research  topics  and  some  skill  in  most  teaching  items.  Her 
responses  in  May  1983  showed  a  general  shift  toward  being 
"somewhat  skilled"  in  research*  particularly  in  those  skills 
the  team  directly  addressed  during  the  two  years  of  the  pro- 
ject such  as  identifying  a  researohable  problem  and  planning 
appropriate  data  <»llection  procedures.    She  seemed  to  be 
less  affected  by  an  overall  sense  of  increased  competence  than 
her  colleagues;  Anne  still  saw  herself  as  having  no  skill  in 
research  skills  not  directly  used  in  the  team's  project  and 
as  having  some  skill  in  unrelated  teaching  skills. 

In  addition  to  improved  research  skills, the  teams  en- 
gaged in  numerous  presentations  describing  the  project  and 
its  process.    These  presentations  are  chronologically  listed 
in  Table  10  along  with  the  audience  for  each  presentation. 
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7«KK«r  Prftf«nUtloni  of  Projectt  and  Procvit 
McM  H«Hi|i»tilr»  *  NichtfAfi 


5iiS  yretgnftion  Andlatice  Pattt         Pre«enf  flow  Audiaiicg 


198a 

Syracuie  Morfcihop 
Tm  AflC$  t#a*vt  met  to 
preiant  r«s«arch  pro* 
poftaU  «nd  f tiara  Idaai 

Michigan  teas 

Hey 

1982 

Syracuse  wortcshep 
Tm  MCS  teaam  net  to 
preient  research  pro- 
ma  If  and  share  l^s 

mtoience 

f^BW    ■  rw^^f ■  II 1  I  «>     1^ WOT 

1982 

Prasafitacloft  to  NatlOftat 
Staff  0«v«to|Mii9nt  Con- 
ferenca«    Report  on  ARCS 
project  antf  proceti  of 
collaborative  action 
rettarch 

Staff  devaloperi  ami 
teacHeri  froiB  United 
Statei  and  Canada, 
principal  and  euper- 
intendent  from  Mlch- 
Isan  school  elta 

Wovawber 

1982 

Presentation  to  Rational 
Staff  Develc^eient  Con- 
ference.   Fbport  on  ARCS 
project  and  process  of 
collaborative  ectlon 
research 

Staff  develfioers  And 
teachers  fro*  UnltMl 
Stalei  and  ten^d^^ 
principal  and  luper-  1^ 
Intendent  frm  Hlch- 
l(ian  school  site 

January 
1983 

Presentation  to  Institute 
for  Research  on  Teaching, 
Michigan  State  Unlveralty 
Report  on  ARCS  project 
and  procesi  of  collabora- 
tive action  research 

2$  professors,  reieerch- 
era  and  deani  from 
Mlchlf^  colleges  and 
unlverBitles 

February 

1983 

Prefentatton  to  Dlitrtct 
Staff  Oavalopaent  Conr 
•It tee.    Roport  on  ARCS 
project  and  proceii  of 
collaborative  action 
research 

<^  ttachar  repreaen- 
tetlve  froM  each  ele- 
■tntary.  Junior*  and 
senior  Mgh  school  lit 
district;  aislstant 
superintendent  1  Jtmlor 
hlfih  school  principal 

Harch 
I98J  . 

Presentation  to  school 
board.    Report  on  remits 
and  lispllcatlons  of  ARCS 
study 

School  board  aemb^  rs 

March 
1983 

Presentation  to  lleitern 
Michigan  State  (foilverslty 
Report  on  ARCS  project 
^  nathodology  of  col- 
laboratlve  actlwi  research 

Educallcjn  faculty 
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Tetchar  PrctMitatlont  of  Projocti  artd  Procett 


Presentation 

Blanco 

Oaje 

Michigan 

Presentetjon  

Audience 

April 
1981 

AEM  syvpofliM 
Report  on  ARCS  project 
and  procsBi  of  coMab- 
oratlva  action  raaaarch 

Reseerchers*  teecher 
adtfcators  and  rapresen- 
tatlm  of  federal 
agencies  from  United 
States  and  Canada 

AERA  synposlUM 
Report  on  ARCS  project 
and  process  of  collsb- 
eretlve  action  research 

Researcl»rs,  teacher 
educators  and  reprasen- 
terlves  of  fe^wi 
ageni'es  frooi  United 
States  and  Canada  

April 
1585 

Pretan  tat  Ion  to  Unlvar- 
sfty  of  Um  Hai[|>thira 
graduate  couree  on 
Stress  In  Educational 
Organ 1 latloni •  Haport 
on  Aac$  project  and 
process  of  callabora* 
tlva  action  research 

tnsarvica  toachers 

and  pert-tiM  Ihilyerslty 

of  New  Kanpshire  Masters 

CAGS  stiMients  In 
Education 

1983 

Presentation  io  Unl- 
versltr  of  New  Hm^- 
sliire  faculty  collo- 
qulum.    Report  on  ARCS 
project  and  process  of 
collaborative  action 
research 

Education  Departinent 
f  actil  ty 

Presentation  to  Oakland 
County  Chapter  Phi  Delta 
Kappan.    Report  on  ARCS 
project  and  process  of 
colleboratlve  ectlon 
research 

Teachers,  adalnlstra* 
tors  and  University 
faculty 

June 
1983 

'  Leslie  College  Mldole 
School  Conference 
Report  on  AflCS  project 
and  process  of  collab- 
orative action  research 

NIddle  school  teachers 
and  administrators 

0> 
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6.0    FINDINGS:    C0LLABOBATI7E  GROUP  PROCESS 


Data  Qolleotad  about  the  oollaboratlve  action  research 
teams  revealed  tbat  the  teams'  research  process  consisted  of 
a  series  of  steps  used  to  carry  out  their  research  task. 
Although  the  team  eventually  worked  through  each  step  identi- 
fied hy  Tikunoff,  Ward  and  Griffin  (1979)  as  those  character- 
izing the  process  of  action  research »  they  experienced  a 
(^olioal  rather  than  sequential  process  r    Th^  frequently 
worked  simultaneously  within  several  research  steps  and  cir- 
cled back  to  readdress  isses  in  the  research  process  which 
required  further  work  (for  example,  see  Table  11,  Chronology 
of  the  New  Hampshire  Research  Project). 

Throuj^  this  proosss,  the  teams  negotiated  their  rela- 
tionship to  the  school  context.    For  instance,  although  New 
Hampshire  team  members  began  the  ia*oJect  with  expectations  of 
helping  to  solve  school  probloas,  they  gradually  disassoci- 
ated thODselves  and  their  project  from  the  school  as  a  way  of 
maintaining  control  over  their  work.    Their  separption  frc»a 
the  school  also  allowed  them  to  feel  that  their  project  had 
been  successful  even  thou^  it  seemed  to  have  had  little 
immediate  impact  on  the  school.    In  both  the  New  Hampshire 
and  Hichigan  teams,  as  teachers  worlrad  through  the  steps  of 
their  project  and  determii»d  their  position  in  relation  to 
the  school  context,  they  modified  their  definitions  of  action 
research  and  their  perceptions  of  themselves  as  researchers 
in  ways  which  reflected  and  gave  value  to  their  experience. 

Both  teams  also  experienced  a  group  process  which  influ- 
enced and  was  influenced  by  its  research  process.  In-depth 
analysis  of  the  New  Bampablre  team's  process  suggests  that 
the  team  worked  through  five  phases  of  development,  ^ch 
characterized  by  s(«cific  research  tasks  and  interpersonal 
Issues  which  required  attention  (see  Table  12).    In  each 
phase,  teachers  and  the  university  resarcher  on  the  team 
assumed  different  roles  based  on  the  needs  of  the  research 
project  and  the  demands  of  the  group's  interactive  process. 
Their  patterns  of  support,  conflict,  and  decision  making  also 
reflected  the  dual  demands  of  research  task  and  interpersonal 
interaction.    Hie  New  Hampshire  teau's  group  process  is  des- 
cribed in  detail  in  Report  X,  The  Collaborative  Prooaas  of 
AQtlon  Heaear-Gh-.   ^         SStii^t  Appendix  C.    The  Michigan 
team's  teacher  roles,  researcher  role  and  pattern  of  conflict 
are  summarized  in  Report  U,  JbS  tHohifiaB  IsaiiLL  A  ^^rmm^r^  ^ 
Rssgarch  ^  Groui:  Prooesa.  Appendix  c. 

In  this  project,  teachers  and  university  researchers  on 
tl  3  teams  participated  in  all  phases  of  the  research,  from 
identifying  a  researcbable  problem  to  writing  uhe  final  re- 
port.   Team  members  felt  that  parity  was  achieved:  teachers 
and  university  researchers  contributed  their  particular 
skills  and  insights  to  the  project.    As  Wallet,  et  al.  (19^1) 
suggest,  parity  does  not  mean  equal  responsibility  at  all 
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Table  11 


CHRONQLOGI  OF  THE  BESEARCH  PROJECT 
(NEW  HAMPSHIRE  C(^AB0RATI7E  RESEARCH  TEAM): 
A  Cy^dloal  Ratber  TtxBJX  Lljsear  Process 

IfiaCl  Beaearoh  lasuea  and  Tasks 


October  - 
December,  1981 

January  - 
March,  1982 


March  - 
May,  1982 


Introduction  to  action  research 
Problem  identification 

Research  question 

Identification  of  specific  questions 

within  the  issue  of  scheduling 
Data  coll  action  i»*ocedurss: 

Staff  OplQioo  Survey 

Letter  to  identify  schools  to  visit 

Soh<H>l  visit  interview  drafted 

School  history 

ERIC  search  on  scheduling 
Data  analysis: 

Staff  Opinion  Surv^ 
Research  design: 

Where  do  we  go  next? 

Research  question: 

The  effect  of  school  change  on 

teacher  morale 
Research  design: 

Evaliation  research 
Data  collection  procedures: 

Work  on  school  visit  interviews 

Possible  use  of  student  achievement 
scores 

Maslach  Burnout  Inventory  and  School 
Survey  administered 

Interview  wl^  principal 
Research  proposal  written  for  National 
Institute  of  Education 


Year  2. 

September  - 
December,  1982 


Clarification  of  research  question  and 
design 

Data  collection  procedures: 

Preparation  and  admnistrat:.cn  of 

tea  her  interviews 
Discussion  of  school  visits 
ERIC  search  on  teacher  morale 
Data  analysis: 

Discussion  of  how  to  analyze  MBI  and 
School  Survey 
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TiEibtle  11  (continued) 


laac  Z  (continued)       Baaearoh  J^snoa.  ABd  Taaka 


January  - 
Maroli,  1983 


April  - 
June,  1983 


Data  oolleotlon: 

Second  administration  of  MB!  and 
School  Survey 
Data  analysis: 

AnaXyals  of  MBI  and  School  Surrey 
Presentation  of  results: 

Drafting  of  final  report 

Presentation  of  re<".ults: 
Completion  of  final  report 
Presentations  at  AERA  and 
University  of  New  Hampshire 
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PHASES  OP  THE  COLLABORATIVE  PROCESS 
(NEW  HAMPSHIRE  COLLABORATIVE  RESEARCH  TEAM); 
Integration  of  Researoli  and  Group  Process 


BflMarfih  .BMaaaa  }ia&  sS.  lam  Has.  Group  prooaaa 


ProblGB 

identification 


Discussing  school 
context 


Estabaishing  trust 
Sharing  opinions 
and  ideas;  building 
a  common  cause 
Setting  boundaries 
Establishing  norms 


Data  collection 
(School  Opinion 
Survey) 

Unclear  goals; 
difficulty 
deciding  on 
research  project 
questions 


Discussing  school 
context  and 
concrete  data 
collection  tools 


Feelings  of  being 
"on  hold" 
Challenging  group 
leadership 
Unfocused  discus- 
sions 


Research  design  Discussing 

and  research        research  project 

question 


Feelings  of  frus- 
tration and  time 
pressure 

Concern  with  group 
consensus  for 
<»heaion 

Group  rather  than 
individual  writing 
for  reasons  of 
"fairness" 


Data  collection  Discussing 
(MBI,  School        research  project 
Survey,  inter- 
views) 

How  to  analyze 
data 


Feeling  that  inter- 
personal issues  are 
resolved  from  Year  1 
Questions  of  indi- 
vidual (^mmitment 
to  group  project 
Resetting  boundaries 


Dati  analysis      Working  on  data 
and  presentation  analysis  and 
of  results  final  report 

Dissemination  of 
results 
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Feelings  of  working 
hard  and  accomplish- 
xng  much 

fiDphasis  on  group 
rather  than  indi- 
vidual work 

Positive  group  feelings 
Attempts  to  fet 
realistic  boundaries 
with  school 


points  in  the  project,  but  iaplies  that  team  members  assune 
reaponsibility  wheh  tbey  have  the  appropriate  skilla  and  know- 
ledge to  do  so.    The  shifts  in  roles  and  leadership  experi- 
enced by  the  members  of  this  action  research  team  therefore 
illustrated  the  concept  of  parity. 

Communioationj  openness,  and  trust  between  teachers  and 
university  resear.hers  never  arose  as  problems  in  the  New 
Hampshire  team,  although  some  teachers  did  have  to  work 
through  concerns  of  confidenUality  and  trust  among  theo- 
selves.    They  implicitly  negotiated  these  issues  through 
conversations  and  shared  tasks  during  team  meeUngs,  never 
raising  them  as  concerns  that  the  entire  team  should  address. 
Teachers  experienced  some  initial  frustration  and  confusion 
with  the  non-directive  leadership  role  assumed  by  the  univer- 
aifaf  researcher.    In  Year  2,  the  New  Hampshire  researcher 
a  »w«  directive  role  in  modeling  and  carrying  out 
resdep^jh  tasks.    The  only  open  challenge  to  thi«*  role  came 
from  Jack,  who  may  have  been  trying  to  test  the  university 
researcher's  non-directive  role  in  a  conflict  in  i^ase  two 
over  when  to  meet.    Aside  from  this  confrontaUon  and  occa- 
sional comments  about  the  need  for  more  direction  voiced 
during  interviews,  teachers  again  worked  through  this  issue 
without  directly  discussing  their  concern.    By  the  end  of  the 
project,  teachers  felt  that  the  university  researcher  had 
assumed  the  best  possible  role,  one  which  led  to  teachers 
development  as  researchers  and  to  their  feelings  of  owning 
and  valuing  the  research  project  and  experience,    it  was  the 
frequent  and  regular  meetings  which  allowed  the  team  to 
create  a  process  through  which  group  members  could  learn 
about  and  accept  oi  i  another's  roles  and  positions  and  create 
the  posiUve  inters,  ;tion  between  teachers  and  researchers. 

The  Michigan  university  researcher  assumed  a  fairly 
constant  fadlitative  role  throughout  the  two  years  of  the 
project.    Michigan  team  monbers  described  him  as  haifring  gotten 
the  team  started  by  asking  questions,  clarifying  and  summa- 
rizing their  ideas  during  team  meetings,,  and  keeping  the  team 
on  track,    jin  noted  that  the  Michigan  researcher  "gave  ex- 
pertise, not  direction,"  and  Anne  pointed  out  (as  did  several 
New  Hampshire  team  members)  that  the  university  researcher's 
facilitative  style  allowed  teachers  to  control  the  project. 
She  said  that  he  helped  "get  things  moving  and  then  .  .  . 
(stepped)  back  and  (watched)  a  little  hit  more  and  let  us 
take  over  and  try  and  work  things  through.    Which  is  good  - 
it  gave  us  more  ownership,  you  know,  more  of  a  feeling  that 
Hja  were  doing. "   In  their  final  Interviews  with  the  univer- 
aity  researcher  and  in  conversations  with  members  of  the  New 
Hampshire  team,  at  least  two  Michigan  teachers  indicated  that 
they  would  have  liked  more  guidance,  assurance,  and  direction 
in  the  form  of  timelines  and  deadlines  from  the  university 
researcher.    Again,  this  paralleled  needs  expressed  by  some 
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of  the  New  Hampshire  teachers  and  suggests  that  although 
teachers  recognlxe  the  value  of  oontrolliig  and  thus  "owning" 
their  ja^jeot,  sooe  also  want  a  certain  amount  of  direction 
and  not  just  facilitaUon  from  the  university  researcher. 

The  participation  of  both  teachers  and  researchers  on  a 
collaborative  action  research  team  is  expected  to  lead  to  a 
oonnecUon  between  theory  and  practice.    Through  this  connec- 
tion, theory  can  be  enriched  and  practice  improved.    The  New 
Hampshire  collaboraUve  action  research  team  carried  out  a 
wojeot  which,  although  it  may  have  contributed  to  theoreU- 
cal  understanding  of  the  relation  between  school  organization 
and  teacher  morale,  the  teachers  in  the  team  felt  had  little 
immediate  impact  on  school  practice. 

At  the  dose  of  the  project,  the  Michigan  team  planned 
meetings  for  the  upcoming  fall  to  the  school  board,  superin- 
tendent and  staff  to  attempt  to  maximize  Implementation  of 
their  study's  recommendations.    Although  they,  too,  were  un^ 
sure  and  somewhat  pessimistic  about  the  impact  of  their  pro- 
ject, two  of  the  ^^lohigan  teachers,  Florence  and  Anne,  were 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  describing  the  collabora- 
tive research  process  to  the  staff  in  order  that  some  may  par- 
Ucipate  in  an  action  research  project  of  their  own  choosing. 

When  teachers  describe  their  work  as  having  little  imme- 
diate impact  on  the  school,  they  may  not  have  considered, 
however,  that  their  reports  and  this  report,  in  general, 
may  indeed  have  an  affect  on  change  in  a  much  more  global 
scope  than  just  their  own  school  setting.    In  addiUon,  the 
changes  that  they  expected  that  they  believe  had  not  occur- 
red may  yet  come  as  the  impacts  of  reports  of  this  nature 
filter  back  through  school  systems.    Most  of  the  significant 
changes  they  hope  for  are  more  likely  to  take  placje  slowly 
and  evolve  over  a  period  of  time  in  which  there  will  be  an 
ongoing  give-and-take  process.    What  the  teachers  do  recog- 
nize is  that  the  collaborative  research  process  they  have 
undertaken  could  be  an  avenue  of  change  in  itself  if  adapted 
by  the  school  or  system.    This  evolutionary  process,  never- 
theless, is  out  of  their  control  or  sphere  of  influence  and 
will  depend,  in  part,  on  a  principal's  attitude  toward  action 
research. 


By  the  end  of  the  project,  teachers  expressed  a  greater 
willingness  to  communicate  their  concerns  and  experiment  with 
solutions.    They  attributed  this  openness  to  their  better 
understanding  of  school  issues  and  their  growing  belief  in 
their  own  ability  to  address  the  problans  which  arose.  The 
teachers  involved  in  this  project  were  diverse  in  their 
expectations,  skills,  understanding,  and  needs  broustit  to  the 
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taam.    Each  contributed  to  the  research  project  and  group 
process  in  ways  consistent  with  tbair  individual  baoicgrounds. 
The  "required"  obaraoteristios  for  teacher  participants  in 
collaborative  action  rei»earoh,  therefore,  appear  to  be  less 
important  than  the  willingness  to  beooffle  involved  in  the  re- 
search process.    Involvement  itself  can  lead  to  attributes  and 
skills  which  allow  collaborative  action  research  to  succeed. 

In  describing  characteristics  or  ezpeofeations  of  collab- 
orative action  research,  previous  studies  tend  to  omit  discus- 
sion of  patterns  in  the  research  or  group  prooesses.    The  rcH 
search  process  consists  of  the  steps  taton  by  the  team  in 
carrying  out  its  research  tasks,  and  the  group  process  is  the 
patterns  of  interaction  developed  as  the  team  works  through 
its  research  process.    These  patterns  tend  to  be  site  and 
group  specific.    Their  inclusion  would  make  any  description 
of  collaborative  action  research  more  complex  and,  perhaps, 
less  immediately  gei^ralisable.    Both  research  and  group 
prooesses  are  affected  by  external  factors  such  as  school 
context  and  project  organization,  and  internal  factors  such 
as  the  experience,  ooimnitment,  and  skill  of  the  participants. 
Research  process  and  group  process  affect  and  are  affected  by 
the  team's  choice  of  research  topio.    Taken  together,  the 
research  project,  research  process,  and  group  process  create 
an  experience  throui^  which  team  members  may  contribute  to 
educational  theory,  improved  school  practice,  and  their  own 
professional  development.    Their  project  outcomes  depend  on 
the  interactions  among  the  research  task,  process,  and  group 
dynamics  (for  a  full  analysis  of  one  team's  interaction  of 
these  three  parts,  see  Appendix  C). 
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7.0    FINDINGS:    SCHOa  CONTEXT,  NEW  CONTEXTS,  AND  SCHOa 
CHMDE 

As  we  noted  in  the  Introduotloo  of  tbls  report  ttoe 
purpose  of  ttae  ARCS  study  was  to  Ixnrestigate  the  relatloosblp 
between  developmental  stages,  aotlon  research  In  schools,  and 
individual  teacher  change.    The  study  was  designed  to  address 
three  questions: 

1.  To  what  extent  do  teachers*  stages  of  developsent 
(ego,  noral,  and  conceptual)  influence  and  affect 
the  changes  they  undertake?   The  context  of  the 
changes?   The  content  of  the  changes? 

2.  How  do  the  contextual  variables  of  the  school,  i.e., 
the  definition,  z^ards,  expectations,  i»rms,  social 
ollaate,  structure,  etc.  affect  individual  teacher 
change? 

3.  What  is  the  role  and  Ispact  of  action  research  in  the 
pronotion  of  individual  change?  What  is  the  inpaot 
of  action  research  on  teachers'  psyohologioal  devel- 
opment?  To  what  extent  (toes  action  research  provide 
support  and  challenge  for  individual  teacher  change? 

4 

7.1     Beginning  the  Pro  1  acts    Proaneota  for  Tnri■^g^rtHa^  <yni| 
Individual  and  Sohool  ChancA 

Foouaiag  on  Individual  change  brings  attention  to  action 
research  as  a  staff  development  process  for  pronotlng  profes- 
sional and  psyohologioal  growth  and  renewal.    But  the  ARCS 
project  Involved  more  than  individual  teacher  change.  Inher- 
ent in  the  title  of  the  project  -  Aotlon  Research  for  Change 
in  Schools  -  was  the  expectation  of  a  schoolwide  change 
effort.    Reinforcing  the  idea  of  schoolwide  change  was  the 
teachers'  decision  to  focus  their  efforts  on  (inducting  group 
research  projects  rather  than  esraouting  ixuilvldual  research 
projects  In  each  of  their  classrooms.    So  whUe  the  purpose 
of  the  project  for  the  university  researchers  was  to  examine 
indlvldaal  change  within  the  framework  of  collaborative  ao- 
tlon research,  the  pervasive  concern  of  the  teachers  through- 
out the  project  was  school  change. 

School  ohan^  became  the  content  of  the  action  research 
process  and  subsequently  an  Important  arena  of  inquiry  for 
the  project  as  the  teachers  began  to  examine  the  implications 
and  recommendations  of  their  findings.  In  the  final  stage  of 
the  project  the  process  of  inquiry  gave  way  to  the  urgfancy  of 
implementing  and  acting  on  findings.  The  teachers'  attention 
turned  to  the  strategies  and  possibilities  of  change  embedded 
in  the  recommendations  of  their  studies. 

The  questions  of  change  which  the  teachers  struggled 
with  in  the  final  phase  of  the  project  were  the  elements 
which  originally  attracted  them  to  the  ARCS.    This  is  to  be 
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dxpeoted  when  one  oonsiders  that  action  research  is  research 
for  action  -  a  participatory  form  of  inquiry  vhlob  leads  to 
effective  action  -  the  aystematle  collection  of  data  to  bring 
about  change  -  applied  research  which  actively  Involves  the 
researcher  in  the  cause  for  which  the  research  is  conducted 
(Bogdan  &  Blklen,  1982:215). 

The  possibilities  of  change  notlvated  the  Hiohlgan  and 
New  HaiBpshlre  teachers  to  participate  in  the  ABCS  project. 
In  their  initial  interviews  and  responses  on  the  £dttfiafili2flal 
ETOflrtflnraa  ingentorv  change  was  the  pervasive  these  illumi- 
nating individual  motivation  and  involvaaent  in  ARCS.  For 
example,  members  of  the  Michigan  team  referred  to  specific 
issues  of  change  in  citing  reasons  for  participation  in  the 
project: 

JIM 

7  have  been  Involved  in  the  transition  of  a  junior 
hl^  tw  a  middle  school  change  because  of  personnel , 
community y  etc.    I  would  like  to  look  more  closely  at 
those  items  that  cause  change. 

see 

LORI 

I*m  always  interested  in  hearing  about  innovations 
in  education  which  will  sake  me  a  more  effective  teacher. 

The  Oakland  University  letter ,  which  eaq>laii»d  ARCS, 
left  questions  in  my  mind  which  I  wanted  clarified.  The 
word,  CHANQE,  interested  me.    vnsat  aspect  of  change  was 
ARCS  concerz»d  with? 

I  suspected  that  it  was  the  change  fnm  middle 
school  to  Junior  hl^  school  -  whoops,  vice  versa. 

With  declining  enrollment  as  crucial  an  issue  as  it 
Is  In  the  school  di.strict,  CHANGE  is  a  key  word:  change 
In  staff,  change  in  teacher  assignments,  change  In  ser- 
vices, change  in  curriculum. 

.  .  .  Likewise,  I*ve  been  teaching  for  twelve  years 
now,  and  I'm  determined  not  to  fall  into  the  rut  of  an 
experienced  teacher  whose  most  Important  teaching  tool 
Is  the  file  cabinet. 

e      t  • 

JANE 

I  think  this  program  can  make  a  difference  -  too 
many  development  programs  are  filed  and  forgotten.  Also 
-  I  want  to  change.    In  the  past,  I  have  always  liked  to 
try  new  things,  but  In  the  last  3  or  ^1  years,  I  think 
I've  slacked  off  on  innovation  and  become  a  bit  compla- 
cent. 

I  want  to  do  something  new,  I*ve  gotten  some  systems 
down  pat  and  working  well.    I'd  like  to  extend  'down  pat 
and  working  well'  to  other  areas. 

•  ft 
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ANNE 

I  see  the  Action  Besearoii  on  Ctaaofie  in  Schools  Project 
as  an  excellent  means  of  Incorporating  new  or  'changing* 
methods  into  my  Qlassro<MB»    The  oonmunity  and  school  are 
in  constant  change.    Z  seem  to  be  at  a  stage  in  life  and 
teaching  when  change  is  necessary  and  needs  to  be  made. 

•  t  t 

FLORENCE 

I  would  like  to  explore  some  new  approaches  to  pre- 
sentation of  language  to  students  at  this  level.    I  think 
I  am  a  good  teacher.    But  schools  change  and  students 
change.    X  know  qy  nmthods  have  changed  and  I  hope  the 
change  was  an  improvement.    However,  I  kaov  there  are 
probably  ways  that  I  can  be  more  effective,  and  I'd  like 
to  explore  those  possibilities.    It  is  important  to  do 
this.    I  want  to  find  out  if  there  are  some  ways  to  in- 
stitute changes  in  ny  methods,  and  still  be  as  effective 
a  teacher  as  I  think  I  am  now. 

The  Michigan  teachers  saw  AR(^  as  an  opportunity  to 
change  their  approaches  in  the  classroom,  to  renew  th^nselves 
professionally  and  personally,  to  be  innovative,  and  to  avoid 
falling  into  a  rut. 

For  the  New  Hampshire  teachers,  coping  with  effects  of 
change,  professional  advancement  and  growth,  bringing  change 
to  the  classroom,  studying  change,  and  participating  in  a 
"serious"  change  effort  were  needs  which  could  be  addressed 
through  ARCS. 

BROOKS 

I  enjoyed  ay  involvement  with  the  Teacher  Corps 
at  the  Junior  high  three  years  ago.    Since  that  time 
the  school  has  goi»  through  one  change  rl^t  after 
another.    I,  personally,  am  trying  to  discover  the 
effects  that  these  changes  have  on  me.    The  stress  X 
feel  at  times  has  led  me  to  take  up  running.    For  the 
past  two  years  I  have  talked  about  finding  another  Job, 
Why?    I  Just  don't  seem  to  be  able  to  cope  with  all 
£he  changes. 

•  •  • 

ELLIOT 

I  am  Interested  in  preparation  to  advance  to  roles 
of  more  responsibility;  ARCS  will  ideally  motivate 
thought  and  greater  precision  in  my  conceptualization 
of  issues  relevant  in  an  advanced  position,    Hy  personal 
life  right  now  is  substantially  involved  in  planning 
and  preparing  for  professional  gr^  th/change, 

•  •  • 
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TED 

I  hope  all  of  us  are  going  to  work  together  and  ' 
form  a  teas.    I  hope  we  have  a  dose  working  relation-  • 
ship  which  will  carry  over  into  the  school  and  the  \ 
Qlassrooffl.    i  hope  when  we  focus  on  sonething  it  will 
be  something  that  all  of  us  can  trlng  back  into  our 
classroom.    At  least  meet  some  of  the  needs  of  the 
pupils  here  and  not  be  K>mething  that  abstract  or  just 
something  that's  going  to  be  filed  away. 

•      •  s 

JOHN 

X  enjoy  teaching  Junior  high  students.    I  have 
taught  in  public  and  private,  small  and  large  schools. 
Many  changes  good  and  bad,  many  ideas  of  how  to  improve. 
In  the  past  my  personal  life  has  been  hectic  so  extra 
time  could  not  be  used.    Now  I  have  the  time  to  study 
change. 

■      •  • 

JACK 

I  hope  that  I*m  isot  expecting  too  much.    I*m  inter- 
ested in  participating  la  this.    I»m  more  of  a  practical 
person,    I'm  more  willing  to  discuss  theory,  that  doesn't 
bother  me,  but  how  does  it  apply?   Soaebody  can  say  to 
me,  OK,  now,  this  can  be  used,  it  can  be  applied,  its 
fii».    If  its  Just  a  complete  theory,  it  isii't  going  to 
have  practical  applications  then  I'm  not  even  interested 
in  participating.    That's  why  in  some  cases  I  have  stayed 
away  from  things.    I  have  taken  courses,  conferences 
strictly  to  satisfy  ny  staff  development  because  I  needed 
the  staff  development  and  it  was  fine.    I  said  now,  maybe 
its  time  to  participate  in  something  serious. 

As  they  entered  the  project,  the  teachers'  interests  were 
expressed  around  issues  of  personal  and  professional  gi owth, 
change  in  Instructional  approaches,  ind  change  in  their  class- 
rooms.   An  oblique  indication  of  thPir  interest  in  schoolwide 
changes  was  reflected  in  responses  on  the  Problem  Identifica- 
tion Questionnaire. administered  during  the  first  team  meeting 
in  October  1981.    Teachers  were  asked  to  identify  five  prob- 
lems facing  teaohera  and  schools  today.    Among  the  49  re- 
sponses from  the  original  10  participants,  only  six  dealt  with 
si^cific  dassrocaas  or  curriculum  issues.    The  major  topics 
of  concern  to  the  teachers  included  educational  financing, 
school  morale,  school  administration,  scheduling,  declining 
enrollments,  student  achievement,  student  discipline,  and 
lack  of  faith  in  schools  by  society  (see  Table  13), 

While  these  responses  suggested  that  teachers  were  in- 
terested in  macro- changes,  the  initial  interviews  conducted 
at  the  beginning  of  the  project  revealed  that  teachers  were 
more  optimistic  about  the  benefits  of  the  project  for  them- 
selves than  for  their  schools.    Teachers  from  both  sites  saw 
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Table  13 

^  »<*WBs?»lr«  ARCS  f»#ftJclp#«ti 
Problem  ldafitJflc«tiofi  J^itiOfiJ^ir* 


j         Problem  Facing  £d«c*cion  rod#y 

A9r«e(Mne  /teong  Pears 

(1)  ScharfuHn^  -  ift}«etin9  ipecfflc 
itudint  for  •  jwrticuUr  tinw  slot 

f7i  tT'  ^"7^''  ®^  ^J'^utes  for  irtftnictfof 
problems 

Ufs  cti«n  — 

aSl           25-505       5(.-75«  7^2 

X 

—   X 

i'O  Stydsnt  control 

(2)  ««tff>9  IndJvfduil  rieedf  of  students 
.3    Uck  of  forth  l«  schools  J)r  soc:etY 
W  ^fnaiKlol  probim  feclno  schools 
«nd  toechors 

(5)  ^nA0  In  Ieernln9  takino  pUe«  - 
i?Mer  achfevonontft) 

(6)  Uck  />f  resource  people 


!  ^2; 


3^ 


^5? 


Society  et  fargt  t$  In  period  of  wo- 
'^wvel,  change.    The  -e**  or<jer,  end 
school's  ro'e,  is  uncftrteH 
Efforts  to  mkB  teachers  accountable 
tcmJ  to  fess€f>  Importance  of  student 
'esDonsIb*  Ucy 

Soc.ety  provides  -»©  alternative  to 
fchool  for  the  adolescent  save 
prJson/detantton  centars 
Mcraesing  pressures  to  schools  to 
essuma  duties  tredltronaMy  re- 
served  for  home/o«rents 
Larje  niwfcer  of  teaching  oositfons 
are  be^n^  elimineced  because  of 
declining  enroMflients 


^  Information  avaiTafrle 


I*' 


OJ         to  IfTprove  fl»rale  of  staff 

^^^ir  ''''^''^  relationship 
Jl^^  administration  ^ 

Hai^e  «K>re  ^nev  and  people  avaUable 
to  teach  disadvantaged 
figure  out  a  *my  to  have  a  stabfa 
sc^adw1e  -Ithout  cnengino  it  every 
yoar 


Ik 


(5) 


Improve  wking  conditions  and 
**»aries 


{cone  inw^df" 


ERIC 
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Table  13  (continued) 


Prooi«m  ^#c>r>9  Education  '^OdAv 

Anong  ^eers 

Less  than 

253^  25-50* 
• 

Over 

50-751  754 

(f)  Wording  w/offlc«  Off  problem 
scutit'Ytf  in  cl«i9rQ90f 

(IT)  Working  «f  a  subject  team 
CAACfter 

^3)  Htr^dMng  I  .£,P  students  in 
cfessroonr 

\*orinJtTg  ifi  e  total  te*m 
te«c"fln9  sfCuarlon 
(S)  CooroinACing  dlscfpUne  among 
all  teacHers  Iti  a  team 

% 

% 

X 

X 

(cent  inued) 
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Table  13  UontFnued) 


mchi^.m  ARCS  Partrclointf 


Pro6l«ffl  fMCinq  Education  Tod«y 


^fmmrtt  Aimg  Pears 


(1)  Fundfng  of  •ducatfon/iteclsfonf 7 
U;  ^-assl9fmfits  of  tmMehmf% 
(3)  Curriculum  cDanQes/f c«rt  to 

iofplmtnt 
(^)  Omndi  on  taacHars'  timo 


(1) 
(2) 

f5) 


Changing  anrollmnt  {di^lndilng 
anrollawnt) 

Urga  ninliars  In  tfta  ctasirooo 
Taachar*  eaaching  -out"  of  thafr 
flald  (fats  <9ualfffad} 
last  mtmy  for  aducatfcn 
(mitarfafs,  taachan,  ate.) 
'Df^r"  taadilng  ttaffi  {lass 
fmi  taac^rt,  naw  Idaaf) 


la»f  Chan 
25t 


 -1  ^ 


^rtnct 


(0  ^nay 

(2)  Staffing 

(3)  Curriculum 
{^)  DftcipMna 
(5)  Schaduirng 


(1) 

(2) 
(3) 

W 

(5) 


Uzk  of  raspact  by  cha  general 
public  for  the  teaching  profession 
tack  of  parent  #ccount«v»*  I  f ty 
Iftcraaiing  roles  tt«t  fMcJ^%r%  ere 
reoyfred  to  fill  !n  tKa  classroon 
General  lack  of  profess lona 11 
snpng  teachers 

Decreasing  ffnancfal  support  in 
tJne  ^Izh  declining  enrofln^nCs 


(1)  $eck  CO  basics  novefflent  and 
classroom  conflicts 

(2)  ^ch  of  school  Is  borfng  for 
kids  -  learning  should  be 
exciting 

(3)  PCIds  don't  apply  their  best 
brelm<^rk  to  school  *^rk 
Assfmriitfon  of  foreign  bom 
rtlldrcn  Is  difficult  for  thm», 
peers,  end  teachari 


Mo  Infor^tlon  a¥a liable 
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the  primary  benefits  of  the  project  In  terms  of  opportunities 
for  personal  growth  -  "help  me  put  things  together,"  "better 
person  to  make  decisions, "  "a  ohanoe  to  Improve. "  Teachers 
also  mentioned  as  benefits  -  "help  me  to  become  a  better 
educator,"  "meet  some  of  the  needs  of  the  pupils,"  "will - 
carry  over  to  the  classroom,"  and  "help  students  achieve 
better."   Teachers  were  far  less  optimistic  about  the  bene- 
fits of  the  project  for  their  schools.    Comments  from  tf aoh- 
ers  in  both  sites  included,  "unj^ediotable  for  school,''  "for 
large  part  of  school  no  benefits."   Only  one  teacher  from  New 
Hampshire  and  one  from  Michigan  believed  the  project  would 
have  an  effect  on  the  rest  of  the  school. 


7.2    Temporary  Systems  and  the  Aation  Research  Pponeaa 

Formed  together  out  of  a  desire  for  personal,  profes- 
sional and/or  classroom  change,  the  ARCS  teams  evolved  into 
tamporarv  avatema  (Miles,  1964;  Qocdman  &  Goodman,  1976; 
Morley  &  Silver,  19771  and  Benna,  Bradford,  Gibb,  &  Lippitt, 
1975)*    A  temporary  system  consists  of  a  group  of  individuals 
who  engage  in  a  Joint  task  for  a  limited  period  of  time 
(Miles,  1964).    People  come  together,  interact,  create  some- 
thing, and  then  disband.    Examples  include  conferences,  work- 
shops. Institutes,  retreats,  study  groups,  and  projects. 
"Such  systems  are  brought  int^o  being  to  develop  an  idea,  a 
plan,  a  product,  a  service,  or  to  make  something  happen. 
When  the  task  is  completed,  or  the  tdme  set  has  e3cpired  the 
system  is  dissolved.    Permanent  systems,  in  contrast,  exist 
to  carry  out  relatively  repetitive  operations,  or  to  provide 
services  for  which  there  is  a  continuing  need"  (Gant,  South, 
&  Hansen,  1977:4). 

Both  of  the  ARCS  research  teams  functioned  as  temporary 
systems  in  the  permanent  systems  of  their  middle  schools. 
Within  temporary  systems,  individuals  and  groups  may  behave 
differently  than  in  the  permanent  system  because  tb&re  is  no 
necessary  commitment  to  permanent  organizational  change. 
structures  and  norms  can  be  substituted  for  existing  ones  and 
can  be  tried  out  to  determii»  their  value.    Power  and  status 
dirferentials  may  be  minimized  to  facilitate  new  patterns  of 
(K}mmuni cation  and  to  locate  areas  of  needed  change.  For 
instance,  where  teachers  can  freely  Interact  as  peers,  new 
patterns  of  proi:l«a  solving  and  new  approaches  to  decision 
making  can  be  tri^d. 

The  action  research  teams  (temporary  systems)  operated 
very  differently  from  the  ways  in  which  the  schools  (perm- 
anent systems)  operated.    Corbett  (1982:12),  in  describing 
innovation  efforts  in  14  schools,  could  have  been  speakin'^ 
about  the  ARCS  teams: 
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Insf,ead  of  relying  on  students  for  most  of  their 
human  contact  in  the  harried  atmosphere  of  the  class- 
room, teachers  were  able  to  sit  in  relatively  uninter- 
rupted settings  to  discuss  professional  matters;  in- 
stead of  maldng  decisions  about  a  sirgle  olassroma 
individually,  th^  became  involved  in  Joint  planning 
for  the  entire  school;  and  instead  of  having  fof,  if 
any,  adult  sources  of  feedback  ana  encouragement  about 
their  teaching  performances,  th^  worked  in  a  suppor- 
portive  environment  in  which  commendations  for  action 
were  frequent  from  peers,  outside  experts,  .... 

Peer  support,  the  sharing  of  ideas,  the  experience  of 
collegiality  ami  9*oup  deod.sion  making,  were  especially 
prized  by  the  ARCS  teachers.    As  temporary  systems  the  action 
research  teams  involved  individual  development,  providing 
teachers  with  opportimities  to  experience  and  practice  dif- 
ferent roles  and  functions;  and  group  development,  jn^oviding 
teachers  with  the  opportunity  to  experiment  with  interdepen- 
dent behavior  and  to  use  different  methods  of  problem  solving 
and  decision  making  to  achieve  the  objectives  of  their  inquiry. 


7.3  CreatlYg  JLaa  CPBteicts 

The  action  research  teams  created  their  own  operational 
contexts  which  contrasted  markedly  with  the  operational  con- 
texts of  their  schools  (see  Table  14).    They  or^nized» oper- 
ated, and  developed  new  i»rms  and  structures  in  such  a  fash- 
ion as  to  highlight  oiff erent  assumptions  as  to  what  makes 
for  effectiveness  in  running  schools  -  their  schools  in  par- 
ticular.   That  is,  ty  varying  the  principles  used  to  organize 
<iDd  to  operate  th^selves,  the  teams  made  more  visible  corres- 
ponding and  contrastin   principles  in  use  in  their  schools. 
Consequently  within  th«  contours  of  the  ARCS  project  the 
process  of  action  research  onerged  as  more  significant  than 
the  product. 

For  members  of  the  Michigan  team  the  highlight  of  the 
project  was  the  opportunity  to  work  together  in  an  atmosphere 
of  collegiality  and  inquiry: 


1  chink  being  Introdui^ed  to  action  research  as  a 
process  has  been  the  most  valuable  part  of  tba  project 
for  me.    In  fact,  as  X  look  back  at  the  work  that  we*ve 
done  and  the  topics  we've  discussed  in  our  -  In  every- 
thing that  we've  done,  the  fact  that  we've  been  able  to 
work  within  the  model  made  all  the  difference. 
I  see  how  valuable  the  model  is  and  see,  too,  how  the 
model  can  be  used  in  so  many  different  situatious  with  -  . 
Quite  honestly,  any  nu&ber  of  people,  you  know,  it  can  be 
expanded,  it  can  be  reduced  or  whatever. 
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TEACHER  PERCEIVED  SCHOOL  AND  ACTION  RESEARCH  CONTEXTf 


School  Context 
(Permanent  System) 

1.  Change  initiated  and  managed 
from  the  top 

2.  Hierarohlal  principal  managed 

3.  Information  generated  for 
managerieat  -  management 
information  system 

4.  Norm  of  mutual  tolerance 

5.  Norm  of  convention 

6.  Power  concentrated  at  the 
principal's  office 

7*  Teachers  handle  limited 

specific  roles  and  functions 

8.  Assignment  of  tasks  to 
teachers 

9*  Teachers'  roles  defined  and 
structured 

10.  Individual  "private  circle" 
of  problem  solving  in  the 
classroom 

11.  "Behavior ally"  busy  setting 
-  reactive  thinking  - 
cognitive  economy 

12.  Directed  and  reacti'^e 
inquiry 

13*  Immediate f  concrete,  "in- 
classroom"  perspective  of 
ola^isrooms  and  school 

14.  Short  term  and  quick 
"on  demand"  problem  solving 

15.  Recipe  knowledge 
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Action  Research  Team  Context 
(Temporary  System) 

1 .  Change  initiated  and  mana^^d 
fnm  the  bottom,  middle  and  top 

2.  NoQ-hierarchial  self-managed 

3*  Information  generated  for 
everyone  ->  problem  solving 
information  system 

4.  Norm  of  oilleglality 

5.  Norm  of  experimentation 

6.  Power  diffused  in  the  team 


7.  Teachers  handle  different  x*oles 
and  functions,  roles  exchanged 

8.  Teachers  develop  their  own 
tasks 

9.  Teachers'  roles  overlapping  and 
flexible 

10.  Group  "public  cycle"  collabora- 
tive probl^s  solving  outside 
the  classroom 

11.  A  setting  of  pause  -  reflective 
thinking  -  cognitive  expansion 


12.  Participatory  and  collab- 
orative iajuiry 

13 •  Detached  "out  of  classroom" 
perspective  of  classrooms  and 
school 

14.  Sustained  deliberate 
inquiry 

15.  General  programmatic  knowledge 
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JIM 

I  think  the  thing  that  sticks  out  most  in  my  mind 
-  there  were  a  lot  of  fun  things,  a  lot  of  exciting 
things,  meeting  teams  and  making  presentations  -  but  I 
think  even  greater  than  that  was  Just  working  with  four 
or  five  people  that  really  had  skills  but  never  Just 
really  refined  them  and  seeing  the  awareness  of  that 
group  working  together  in  terms  of  their  own  oapahill-c 
ties»  what  they  have  as  indivldualii  they  can  perform. 
I  think  it  was  exciting  to  see  people  that  can  work  on 
a  day-to-day  basis  really  use  some  skills  that  they 
have  and  have  built  since  that  point  and  Just  working 
together  .  ,  .  I*ve  always  believed  in  a  teaching 
staff  there's  a  number  of  skills  that  we  Just  don't 
tap  that  people  have.    Ami  it  was  good  to  see  them 
come  out  and  I  think  a  lot  of  people  felt  good  about 
it  and  felt  good  about  th^aselves. 

«      •  « 

ANNE 

It  really  helps  you,  in  your  daily  work  life  to 
know  about  other  people  and  to  knew  what  they're 
doing  in  their  Job  and  what  you're  doing,  and  so 
forth.    And  that's  kind  of  important  to  me,  I  like 
the  collegiality  and  that^,  of  course,  ope  of  our 
proposals,  and  I  hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  spend  more 
time  either  working  together  tward'  something,  maybe 
Just  having  some  time  where  we  can,  you  know,  have  some 
collegiality  with  each  other  .  .  . 

I  said  this  before,  you  know,  its  a  shot  in  the  arm, 
but  I  wish  more  people  could  go  through  a  process  of 
feeling  this  is  something  that  I  am  doing  that  is  really 
good  and  everybody  is  going  to  get  something  out  of  this 
eventually. 

•      •  • 

FLORSICE 

Well,  the  one  thing  that  stands  out  for  me  is  pro- 
bably mainly  the  fact  that  we  all  kept  our  interest  level 
1'  it,  you  know,  it  didn't  wear  like  other  iu*oJects  usu- 
ally do.    We  didn't  mind  going  to  the  meetings.    I  think 
that's  the  major  thing  that  really  surprised  me,  the 
interest  .... 

When  I'm  criticized  I  .  .  .  iqy  first  reaction  to 
that  ordinarily  is  if  I'm  criticized,  I  feel  defensive 
but  with  these  other  people  in  this  group  I  don't  feel 
defensive  because  we  work  so  much  together  on  other 
things  and  criticize  each  other  and  we  know  there's  never 
anything  personal. 
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For  the  New  Hanpsblre  teachers  the  opportunity  to  con- 
duct research,  to  participate  In  a  collaborative  process,  to 
traveX,  and  to  be  viewed  as  knowledgeable  professionals  were 
highllgbts  of  the  AfiCS  project. 


JOHN 

What  really  stands  out  for  me  is:    Working  with  the 
people  mostly  and  getting  to  know  the  people  that  have 
have  been  on  the  team,  working  with  them  is  the  most  im- 
portant  factor  .  ,  ,,    I'm  a  per^n  who  never  writes.  I 
would  call  someone  on  the  telephone  rather  than  write 
them  a  letter  -  wherever  they  were  and  if  thoy  couldn't 
get  to  a  telephone  tough  luck,  they  Just  didn't  hear 
from  me  -  that's  how  bad  I  am  about  writing.    And  I've 
done  what  I  think  is  a  lot  of  writing  about  different 
things  in  this  project  that  stick  out  in  ny  mind.  Go- 
ing plains  and  seeing  other  people  and  other  people's 
way  of  doing  things  and  discovering  you're  really  not 
that  far  (^f  the  track  fron  everybody  else  -  that's  been 
kind  of  a  reward  ....    Meeting  other  people.    Being  a 
(I  hate  to  use  the  term  because  its  not  really  true)  but 
being  thoujht  of  as  an  expert  in  something  so  that  when 
you're  meeting  them  they  have  the  feeling  that  you  know 
something  and  you  even  have  the  feeling  that  maybe  you 
know  something.    That's  a  good  feeling,  good  experience. 

•  ft 

TED 

What  standi;  out  in  my  mind  is  the  idea  that  the 
word  research  no  longer  is  scary  ...    I  think  before 
if  somebody  said  y&a  were  going  to  do  a  research 
paper,  I  always  used  to  run  the  other  way.    That's  one 
thing  that  stands  out.    Another  thing  that  stands  out,  I 
think,  is  the  report  what  we  did,    I  was  kind  of  amazed 
at  bow  technical  it  did  ttu*n  out  and  I  would  think  we 
added  a  little  bit  to  the  knowledge  of  burnout.  The 
struggles  that  we  had  losing  our  way  mai^,  max^  times, 
the  fnastration  sometimes,  not  agreeing  with  the  flz^ 
topic  stands  out  a  little  bit  ,  ,  ,  the  idea  of  wanting 
to  produce  something  that  would  be  very,  very  concrete 
and  useable  and  hoping  to  get  the  staff  a  little  more 
excited  about  the  junior  high. 

«      «  « 

BROOKS 

Looking  back  over  the  two  years  of  the  project  what 
really  stands  out  for  me  is  working  as  a  group,  really 
working  closely  with  a  group  that  meets  consistently  on 
a  t»sis  that  has  a  common  understanding,  common  goal. 
And  I  guess  the  fact  that  we  came  together  as  not  know- 
ing where  we're  going  to  be  but  eventually  hammered  out  a 
direction  and  I  thought  that  fact  that  there  was  no  pre* 
scribed  or  set  agenda  -  that  we  set  our  own  agenda  I 
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thought  was  really  important  for  the  group  to  have  con- 
tinued and  have  that  conmitoent.    Rather  than,  you  know, 
soffletiaes  I  make  the  excuse,  well,  I  don't  really  want 
to  go  to  this  meeting  so  lUl  think  of  an  excuse  for  why 
I  really  don't  vant  to  go,  why  I  really  don't  have  that 
commitment  to  go  and  I  think  that  the  commitment  of  the 
group  was  really  above  and  beyond  any  group  that  I  have 
worked  with  -  school- related.    I  thought  that  was,  in 
m  mind,  stands  out  as  really  important  •  .  Basical- 
ly. I  think  the  way  our  group  worked  was  that's  what  the 
key  was,  that  it  was  a  <»llaborative  research  group  and 
I  think  the  workings  of  that  was  really  what  was  the 
focal  point.    I  wouldn't  change  anything,  I  mean,  I 
thou^t  it  was  a  -  the  organization  of  the  research  pro- 
ject was  well  thought  out,  served  the  purpose  for  which 
we  were  brought  together  for  and  really  evolved  a  group 
from  that  and  just  strengthened  it.    It  was  fine.  I 
also  think  that  it  has  to  do  with  personalities,  too. 
I  mean,  I  can  see  that.    But  each  group  is  different. 
Basically  your  assumption  is  that  each  group  is  different 
and  that  it  will  find  its  own  identity.    So  to  impose  any 
kind  of  structure  on  it  would  be  to  negate  the  outcome 
of  the  group. 

•      •  t 

ELLIOT 

Let's  say,  I  don't  get  to  do  too  many  'wild'  things 
any  more  so  I  enjoyed  the  road  trips  and  found  some  in- 
tellectually interesting  tbln^  happening  on  the  trips 
to  Syracuse  and  to  Montreal. 

I  guess  they  weren't  even  so  intellectually  exciting 
as  personally  exciting.    Just  being  able  to  hear  speakers 
make  presentations  who  I  may  have  quoted  in  a  paoor  I 
wrote  somewhere  along  the  line,  things  like  that. 

It  was  not  the  prospect,  probabilities,  or  specifics  of 
school  change  that  stood  out  at  the  end  of  the  project  for 
the  ARCS  teachers  -  i*-  was  the  process  of  <»llaboration  which 
led  to  personal  and  proiTessional  growth,    ^n  Brooks'  words, 
"Some  very  ordinary  teachers  became  very  extraordinary  in  a 
short  period  of  time."    In  the  teachers'  view,  it  is  the 
process  of  collaborative  action  research  that  lasts  -  that 
has  enduring  value.    This  perspective  of  making  change 
through  the  action  research  process  is  expressed  clearly  in 
the  principle  recommendations  of  both  ARCS  teams. 

The  Michigan  team's  study  (see  Final  Report  in  Appen- 
dix D)  urges  that: 

1,    The  process  of  collaborative  action  researcn  be  ap- 
plied in  all  future  staff  development  and  school 
change  efforts.    The  collaborative  process  should 
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allow  teaching  staff  to  have  significant  infludnoe 
In  selecting  the  agencia  for  school  and  curriculum 
change  and  give  teachers  ownership  of  change  studies* 
Collaborative  action  research  will  provide  the 
portunity  for  school  improvement  and  educational 
change  through  a  bott«B-up  rather  than  a  tojvdown 
approach. 

2.    Scheduling  is  so  complex  and  affects  the  quality  of 
life  for  teachers  and  students  in  such  profound  ways 
that  the  scheduling  process  must  reflect  the  full 
participation  of  feaohers.'  The  process  should  be 
initiated  by  the  last  quarter  of  the  school  year. 
A  scheduling  ooiamittee  consisting  of  teachers  and 
using  the  action  research  process  should  be  es- 
tablished to  develop  and  implement  the  1984-85 
schedule.    When  the  oomoittee  plans  the  schedule  it 
should  take  into  account  the  recommendations  of  this 
report. 

The  New  Hampshire  team's  study  (see  Final  Report  in 
Appendix  D)  urges  that: 

1.  The  effectivei»ss  of  the  (»llaborative  action  re- 
search model  within  an  actual  project  for  change 
should  be  studied.    Such  a  plan  would  probably 
involve  the  leader  of  the  change  project  (e.g., 
principal,  supervisor) as  a  member  of  the  action 
research  team. 

2.  A  future  action  research  team  could  create  and  Iuh 
pleoent  a  program  for  reducing  stress  in  the  school 
and  then  evaluate  this  program  by  usizig  the  HSS  in 
a  pre-test/post-test  analysis.    For  instance,  in- 
volvement in  decision  making  seems  to  relate  to 
levels  of  morale/ Job  satisfaction.  Conclusions 
drawn  from  this  study  and  others  reviewed  suggest 
this  important  organizational  change  should  be 
studied  by  administraitors  and  teachers. 

3.  Teachers  who  are  now  experienced  in  the  collabora- 
tive research  process  could  use  their  skills  in 
prOTOtlng  the  process  with  other  school  staffs  at 
other  sites. 

In  summary,  both  teams  recommend  that  the  context  cre- 
ated tbrou^  the  collaborative  action  research  process  be- 
come the  school  *s  <»ntext  for  decision  making  and  initiating 
change.    For  the  ABCS  teachers  the  process  of  action  research 
Is  its  most  Important  product  and  has  the  greatest  potential- 
ity for  effecting  change  in  schools. 
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8.0    PINDINCS:    INDIVIDOAL  CONTEXTS 


8.1    JsisSl  Soorea 


Participants  for  the  two  oollaboraUve  research  teams 
were  selected  to  represent  a  diversity  of  oognitive-develosv 
mental  stages  based  on  their  scores  on  the  three  empirical 
measures  of  developmental  stage,  the  Loevinger  WUSCT,  the 
Hunt  PCT,  and  the  Rest  MT.    Since  there  are  do  single  valid 
measures,  an  overlapping  assessment  was  employed  with  the 
three  tests  serving  as  proximate  measures.    Each  is  vieved  as 
an  indicator  of  how  each  person  processes  or  makes  meaning 
from  experience  by  develoiaaental  level.    The  Loevinger  large- 
ly assesses  bow  an  individual  thinks  about  or  conceptualizes 
about  self;  the  Hunt  assesses  how  a  person  conceptualizes 
issues  of  teaching  and  learning;  and  the  Rest  assesses  how  a 
person  processes  social- justice  questions, 

A  working  hypothesis  emerged  in  Year  2  as  a  result  of 
observation  of  the  teacher's  behavior  and  perceptions  in  the 
collaborative  group  process:    a  teacher's  level  of  interper- 
sonal awareness  and  sensitivity  affects  the  organization  and 
process  of  the  collaboraUve  research  team.    The  area  of 
interpersonal  sensitivity  cannot  be  readily  extracted  from 
the  data  base  provided  by  the  three  developmental  tests  men- 
tioned above.    Thus  a  fourth  mmure,  the  Selman  assessment 
of  interpersonal  functioning,  was  added  to  the  data  base  and 
used  as  a  cross  check  in  the  analysis  of  teacher's  percei>- 
tions  regarding  the  issues  of  change  in  the  context  of  the 
classroom  and  school,  group  process,  leadership,  the  princi- 
pal, and  goals/outcomes  of  the  action  research. 

Table  15  presents  the  teacher's  scores  on  each  of  the 
four  assessments  of  development.    Table  16  provides  informa- 
tion to  interpret  the  developmental  test  scores. 

The  objective  of  this  research  project  was  to  investi- 
^te  teachers'  perspectives  at  different  develoiaaental  levels. 
The  New  Hampshire  team's  data  was  chosen  for  in-depth  presen- 
tation in  the  findings  which  follow.    Comparison  and  contrast 
with  Michigan  team  members  (particulai-ly  in  Sec.  8.2.2  and 
Sec.  0.3)  is  presented  in  summary  form. 

The  teachers'  perceptions  regarding  a  variety  of  issues 
in  the  collaborative  action  research  process  and  within  one  • 
school  context  is  presented  in  the  findings  to  address  the 
question  of  qualitative  differences  between  developmental 

Analyzing  data  on  individuals  without  contamination  by 
the  thoughts  or  behavior  of  other  te^  members  was  a  concern. 
For  instance,  as  a  group  coalesces,  the  confnrmlsts  wUl  tend 
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Table  15 


Cognitive/Developmental  Stage  Scores 


Sex  Yrs, 
of 
exp. 


Cognitive  Moral  Interpersonal 

Ego  Level    Complexity  Judgment  Stage 

WUSCT           PCT^  OrF~  Global  Stage^ 

TPR  Score^    CL  Level  %?  Score  Score 


New  HampshI re 


Jack* 

M 

17 

5 

1.8 

Ted 

H 

15 

6 

2.3 

John 

H 

19 

7 

2.0 

Brooks 

F 

8 

7 

2.0 

Elliot 

N 

11 

8 

2.2 

321 
63% 

75% 


1(2) 
3 

2(3; 


Michigan 


Jim 

N 

9 

6 

1.8 

Lorl 

F 

12 

S 

1.5 

Anne 

F 

10 

6 

2.0 

Florence 

F 

23 

7 

1.7 

Jane* 

F 

16 

8 

2.0 

*Jack  and  Jane 

left 

the  teams 

after 

Year  1. 

25% 
32% 

321 
581 


2 
3 

3(2) 
3 
3 


o 
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Table  16 

Cognitive/Developmental  Stage  Scores  Interpretations 


The  WUSCT  ego  level  scores  have  been  transformed  into 
a  1-10  Interval  value  according  to  the  following 
convention: 


Ego  level  1    2  3    3    3/4    4-4/5    5  6 

Interval  value  123     45     6     7     8     9  10 


Hunt's  Completion  Test  of  Conceptual  Level  generates 
scores  that  can  range  fron  0  to  3.    Scores  of  1,  2, 
or  3  on  this  test  may  be  interpreted  as  indicating 
the  following  conceptual  levels: 

Score  of  1  -  Categorical  judgments,  stereotyped 
thought.    Other  directed;  accepts 
single  rules. 

Score  of  2  »  Self -delineation,  awareness  of 

alternatives,  and  awareness  of  emotions. 

Score  of  3  -  Abstract  internal  principles, 

awareness  of  multiple  viewpoints. 

Hunt  has  classified  CL  scores  as  follows; 

0.5  to  1.0  "  low  CL  score 

1.1  to  1.4  ■  moderately  low  CL  score 

1.5  to  1.9  »  moderately  high  CL  score 

2.0  and  above  ■  high  CL  score 

The  %P  score  represents  the  percent  of  principled  moral 
judgment  responses  (Stage  5A,  5B,  and  6)  in 
the  person's  total  responses.    Rest  and  Davidson  (1980) 
have  classified  scores  into  quart iles; 

0    -  38%  «  low  P  score 
39%  -  58%  ■  moderately  low  P  score 
59%  -  77%  »  moderately  high  P  score 
78%  -    99%  -  high  P  score 

Selman's  interpersonal  stage  score  represents  the  global 
stage  score  of  group  organization  and  process: 


Stage  0 
Stage  1 
Stage  2 
Stage  3 
Stage  4 


physicalistic  organization 
unilateral  relations 
bilateral  partnerships 
homogeneous  community 
pluralistic  organization 
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to  oonforn  to  the  rfaetorlo  level  of  the  group,  and  they  are 
not  really  asked  to  gei»rate  prohlea  solutions  in  ambl£iuous 
f'tuatlons.    To  oounteraot  this,  it  was  decided  to  concentrate 

initial  analyses  on  the  beginning  parts  of  the  two-year 
i»  Jeot  before  teachers  mig^it  be(»ne  socialized  to  the  rhe- 
toric to  see  if  teachers*  key  words  and  phrases  would  show 
str  -tural  differences  related  to  their  developaental  stage 
sooi  es. 

The  structural  characteristics  of  the  early  talk  was 
also  chosen  because  both  univ«:*sity  researchers  had  agreed  to 
perfo.^  the  saoe  roles  during  the  initial  eight  meetings 
(first  thrm»  months  of  the  study),  i»*imarily  stepping  back 
from  aqy  direct  leadership  function  to  a  maintenance  position 
which  encouraged  teachers  to  discuss  their  classroom  and 
school  contexts,  possible  prohleos  or  issues  to  be  researched, 
and  their  Individual  choi(»8  for  research  topics  and  methods. 
^U9,  both  university  researchers  were  following  the  same 
formats  in  the  beginningi  and  later  on  when  it  became  apparent 
that  there  were  some  differences  in  leadership  styles,  the 
reason  was  reinforced  to  look  to  early  meeting  transcripts  for 
how  the  Individuals  approached  the  ^obleaa-solving  sessions. 

After  the  early  transcripts  were  analyzed,  the  results 
were  compared  to  the  tea(±er*s  actions  and  perceptions  in  the 
duration  of  the  project. 
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8*2    CASE  HISTORIES 


One  would  expect  persons  at  different  developmental 
positions  to«  respond  differently  to  issues  related  to  the 
group  organization  and  group  process  as  well  as  the  content 
of  the  i»*ojeot  and  the  research  process  in  a  collaborative 
research  teas.  Although  all  tean  nmrSara  contributed  to  an 
effective  collaborative  research  process,  each  added  his/her 
own  perspective  and  meaning  system. 

This  research  Izwestigates  to  what  extent  a  developmei^ 
tal  model  provides  a  framework  for  understanding  the  growth 
and  maturity  of  observable  adult  teacher  behavior  in  the  col- 
laborative research  jrooess.    Tb  this  end,  the  developmental 
theory  is  used  retrospectively  to  order  the  data  observed 
during  the  natural  workings  of  a  coUaboraU-'e  research  team. 

The  AfiCS  project  provides  a  real  world  glimpse  of  adult 
teachers'  thinking  and  acting.    Neither  the  tests  for  devel- 
opmental stage  nor  the  reflective  interviews  aloi»  capture 
teachers  in  their  real  world  in  which  they  interact  with 
others  in  a  complex  array  of  pressures,  expectations,  and 
roles,  seldom  displaying  the  order  which  the  develoianental 
stages  lmpl>.    The  current  research  project  observes  how  the 
teachers  move   in  the  real  world  of  a  collaborative  research 
team  and  tries  to  understand  the  range  of  behaviors  exhibited. 

Since  this  study  has  been  of  a  recursive  nature,  the 
following  questions  were  developed  during  the  process  of  the 
study. 

• 

Developmental  theory  posits  development  of  Individual 
self-concept,  ego  maturity,  conceptual  complexity,  B»ral 
Judgment,  and  interpersonal  understanding  in  a  series  of 
stages.    There  is  a  difference  between  a  person's  reflective 
thought  about  ac  issue  or  experience  and  the  person's  func- 
tional ei^ression  of  that  e:5>erlence.    When  Is  a  teacher  con- 
sistent or  Inconsistent  in  his/her  thinking  and  acting  on  a 
particular  issue?    in  a  particular  situation?    To  what  extent 
do  situational  factors  in  the  team  or  school  coi^text  cause 
variability  In  thinking/acting?   A  person's  funoUonirg  at 
positions  lower  than  the  highest  he  or  she  is  capeblc»  of  is 
not  Mcessarily  an  indication  of  immaturity,  i>ut  must  be 
looked  at  in  relation  to  the  demands  of  the  social  sltuaUon 
and  the  Interpersonal  context. 

It  is  important  to  gain  some  sense  of  how  stable  a 
person's  developmental  understanding  is  across  a  range  of 
issues  and  experiences.    Does  the  person  think  about  each 
issue  at  roughly  the  same  developmental  position?   Are  there 
teachers  with  fluctuating  st&ge  patterns  across  Issues?  Do 
certain  Issues  develop  more  rapidly  than  o'lihers?   What  bap- 
pens  for  the  teacher  who  Is  out  of  pace  on  a  team? 
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The  current  research  project  investisates  a  critical 
area  In  x»ed  of  study  -  the  Xon^tudloal,  week-*to-week  Inter- 
action of  teachers  In  a  seal^ structured  situation:  the  col- 
laborative research  team  meeting.    The  current  project  could 
be  called  a  planned  Intervention  In  that  the  Idea  of  teacher 
as  researcher  Is  new  to  most  schools  and  may  be  a  challenge 
to  teachers  Involved.    It  may  challenge  some  teachers  to  new 
learning,  overwhelm  other  teachers,  and  seem  to  be  simply 
"one  more  thing"  to  others.    Collaborative  action  research  Is 
a  new  concept  In  education,  and  we  have  no  choice  Init  to  try 
to  learn  how  our  teachers  become  "research"  wise  and  to 
provide  opportunities  for  than  to  do  so.    By  observing  the 
natural  process,  we  seek  to  Investigate  how  thia  (»ncept  can 
be  best  put  Into  i»*aotlce. 

Robert  Seli^  (1980)  has  suggested  the  need  for  develop- 
mental researchers  to  use  a  "wide  angle  lens"  In  surv^s  of 
human  learning  and  development.    We  have  found  the  strength 
of  the  developmental  stage  approach  Is  In  providing  a  model 
for  understanding  the  organization,  principles,  underlying 
strategies,  and  changes  in  attitudes,  and  not  in  specifying 
or  predicting  particular  attitudes  themselves.    Of  course, 
there  are  difficulties  when  one  tries  to  present  a  snapshot 
ctesoription  of  what  are  very  dynamic  and  fluctuating  pro- 
cesses.   It  is  hoped  that  the  reader  will  develop  an  image  of 
the  real- life  teacher  as  each  of  the  fol.~  owing  case  histories 
is  presented  Issue  toy  issue. 
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8.2.1    Attitudes  Toward  Change 

The  tituHngs  discussed  here  are  in  response  to  the 
working  hypothesis  that  a  teaohep*a  developmental  position 
influents  his/her  perception  of  power,  deolslon  zaaking,  and 
ohange  Issues  in  the  contexts  of  the  school  and  the  collabo- 
rative action  re^aroh  procmss.    The  inference  iLade  is  that 
the  way  in  which  the  teacher  reacts  to  ohange  is  dependent  to 
a  significant  extent  on  the  teaohor's  stage  of  developsent. 
Included  in  this  section  on  attitudes  toward  change  are 
teacher  perceptions  of  school  change,  classroom  ohange,  and 
teacher  change  issues. 

An  individual  in  a  specific  dmolopmental  position  will 
have  a  different  set  of  atl.itudea  toward  change  than  those  in 
other  positions.  These  attitudes  are  ba;jed  on  the  way  in 
which  they  have  given  ohange  meaning  for  their  lives. 

Characteristics  of  the  stages  of  ego  development  are 
presented  in  Table  17  which  shows  some  milestones  of  ego 
develoiSDent. 

This  section  portrays  the  developmental  stage  of  each  oi 
the  five  New  Hampshire  teachers,  Jack,  Ted,  John,  Broolcs,  and 
Elliot,  in  terms  of  their  (M>mments  about  change.    Sources  of 
these  comments,  whether  fr^  documentation,  interview,  log, 
or  transcript,  and  the  date  are  indiotited  in  parentheses 
following  comments  (samples  of  each  ^urce  can  be  found  in 
Appendix  B). 

Jack  s<»red  at  the  Conformist  ego  develof^nent  stage. 
This  placement  was  Indicated  by  his  score  of  the  Washington 
University  Sentence  Completion  Test  of  Ego  Development. 

At  the  conventional  position,  for  example,  ohange  is 
perceived  as  a  simplistic  way  to  solve  problras  and  as  an 
external  process.    The  conventional  thinker  is  more  concerned 
with  issues  of  authority  and  control,  with  minimizing  contro- 
versy, and  with  maintaining  rules  and  implementing  policies 
than  with  questioning  the  purposes  of  rules. 

In  discussions  during  the  first  eight  meetings,  Jack 
mentioned  change  issues  such  as  the  effects  of  a  changing 
society  on  the  child,  parent,  and  teacher  and  ohange  due  to 
federal  mandates  on  placement  of  the  handicapped.  Concerning 
teacher  change,  he  mentioned  "coping  skills,"  which,  he  said, 
can't  be  taught  but  can  be  learned  from  experience.  In 
respect  to  changes  introduced  in  the  classroom,  he  mentioned 
only  the  change  of  trying  to  call  students  by  their  first 
name.    From  the  excerpts  of  Jack's  remarks  that  follow,  it  is 
evident  that  the  changes  that  Jack  focuses  on  are  external  to 
the  system  or  deal  with  external  behavior.    There  is  little 
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Table  1? 

Some  Milestones  of  Ego  Development 


S«ir-Frof«ctlv« 


Confonilit 

Self^Aware 

^  Conscl#n|louB- 
Cooforalst 

Conic  i«ncfDMf 


AutonoMouf 


Co4« 


1-6 


t^ulst  Control 


J-i  Iwpusllvo,  fMr  of  r«l«IUtl 


on 


OeUa       'i!r  «Urnal- 


Cooformlcv  lo  •»t«rii«l  ruf«i, 
yly^mm,  guilt  for  breaking 
rule* 


i  JA       DiffercntUllon  of  nonw,  9o»li 

crlllcfim,  gutit  for  contequen- 
c«f ,  long-t«r»  qoMH  and  IdeaU 

1-4/5       Add:    Rcfpect  for  Individuality 


1-5  Add;    Coping  with  conflicting 

fcS»»«r  necdi,  toU  at  Ion 


Add;    raconclllng  lnn«r  con- 
fMctt,  renunciation  of 
unattainable 


Interpersonal  Styh 


Autlttic 
Symbiotic 

Receiving,  4mpMndw\t, 
exploltAilve 

^•rt,  manipulative* 
exploitative 


Selongln^,  superficial 
ni canes s 


^^rm  of  self  In  reietion  to 
group,  helping 

Intensive,  reepon»||»|0^  tnu^ 
concern  for  coamuoUe- 

t  ion 

Add;    Impendence  as  an  emo- 
tional problem 


Add:  Respect  for  autonomy, 
interdependence 


Add:  Cherishing  of  Indlvldu- 
ellty 


Conscious 
Preoccupetions 


Self  vs.  non^self 


Borflly  feelings,  especially 
seiciiel  end  aggressive 

Seif'protectlon,  trouble 
wishes,  things,  advantage, 
control 

^P^MfBnc^,  social  acceptance, 
"^anel  feelings,  behavior 


Adjustment,  problems,  reasons 
opportunities  (vague) 

Differentiated  feelings,  moilvet 
for  behavior,  felf-respecc 
echlevement,  traits,  expression 

Add:    Development,  soclet  prob- 
lems, differentiation  of  Ifm^r 
Mfe  from  outer 

Vividly  conveyed  feelings;  Inte- 
gration of  physiological  and 
P«ychological,  psychological 
causation  of  behevlor,  role  con- 
ceptlon,  «clf-fulflMment,  self 
In  social  context 


Add;  Identity 


Cognitive 
Style 


Stereotyping,  con- 
ceptual confusion 


Conceptuel  slu^fl- 
city,  itereotyping, 
clichei 

Multiplicity 


Conceptual,  com- 
pU«lly,  Idee  of 
petterning 

Add:  Distinction 
or  process  and 
Outcome 

Inereesed  conceptuel 
COi^lexlty,  coi«»|eM 
patterns,  toleration 
for  amb Igulty,  broad 
icope,  objectivity 
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sense  of  inter sal  ohaaga,  little  sense  of  individuals  dealing 
with  ohanga,  and  a  tendency  toward  stereotyped  oategories. 
Jack's  thinking  seeaed  oonorete,  at  times  multiplistio,  but 
aost  often  restricted  to  black  and  wbite  perspectives. 

Jack  gave  the  impression  that  he  saw  changes  as  external 
and  probably  imposed  acts.    BS  also  indicated  that  he  was  not 
interested  in  changing  himself.    He  said,  for  example,  that 
changes  are  usually  made  for  financial  (i.e.,  external)  and 
not  educational  reasons.    He  also  said  that  he  didn't  see 
that  there  would  be  much  nsw  change  with  the  new  principal 
and  that  there  was  nothing  about  his  olassrocni  or  what  went 
on  in  it  «-J)at  he  wanted  to  change  (Documentation,  10/21/dl). 

In  a  discussion  of  student  resoh^ullng,  JaoJr  ax 
changes  in  students  that  involved  scheduling  shif we  made 
because  of  parental  pressure,  another  example  of  an  axternal 
pressure  for  change,  while  John  said  hrawgenecus  grouping  had 
been  eliminated  in  spite  of  parental  pressure  (Documentation, 
12/2/81).  At  times  Jack  altered  the  facts  to  Justify  author- 
ity for  change  coming  frc»  an  external  source. 

Pressing  problems  in  education.  Jack  indicated,  are  also 
a  result  of  externally  imposed  change: 

I*m,  I  guess,  concerned  about  the  chemges  I've 
seen  in  the  last  three  or  four  years  with  the  federal 
mandates  on  hcmdicappad.    I've  found  Just  in  this 
school  a  tremendous  amount  of  emphasis  has  goi»  into 
LDs,  emotionally  disturbed,  you  name  it  and  boomi, 
the  funds  are  all  channeling  there.    The  average  to 
above  average  student  is  sort  of  falling  by  the 
wayside  and  being  forgotten  ...  I  think  we've 
gone  too  much  overboard,  too  soon,  too  quick. 


When  change  is  seen  as  being  externally  imposed,  it  can 
become  manipulative.    Jack's  point  reflects  a  conformist  ad- 
ministrative view.    He  often  seems  to  take  a  rather  manipula- 
tive view  of  his  own  role  as  a  transferal  of  the  W9y  in  which 
he  sees  the  roles  of  those  whom  he  regards  as  higher  authori- 
ties.   He  described,  for  e»mple,  the  way  to  move  a  student 
from  one  class  to  another  as  being  "not  to  tell  the  Guidance 
Department"  because  it  was  easier  to  do  by  not  explaining  the 
reasons,  which  would  mean  "more  paperwork."   He  also  des- 
cribed how  he  tries  to  "convince  teachers  it  was  their  idea" 
to  make  the  change  rather  than  tell  them  the  student  wants  a 
change.    The&e  examples  appear  to  be  methods  of  making  changes 
without  "making  waves"  and  yet  staying  on  the  good  sides  of 
those  with  whom  be  interacts. 


(Interview,  9/81) 
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Jaok*9  attitude  can  be  esfplai&ed      the  fact  that  be 
perceives  change  as  either  external  or  unilateral.  Changes 
can  be  made  by  one  person  ( himself }  for  a  particular  reason 
without  necessarily  seeing  or  needing  to  oonsider  the  larger 
context  and  any  possible  ripple  effect.    Whan  Jack  talked 
about  informal  changes  that  he  had  made,  often  as  house 
coordinator,  he  said  that  maybe  he  would  'catch  hell"  if  he 
was  found  out,  but  it  was  worth  it  (Documentation,  10/21/81). 

Change  is  perceived  by  Jack  as  a  dear,  one  problem-one 
answer  situation.    If  it  oan*t  be  done  one  way,  then  it  can't 
be  done.    There  is  less  i^ed  for  thinking  about  alternatives 
or  gradations  in  an  issue.    Change  is  not  seen  by  Jack  as  a 
process  but  as  a  single  product.    Jack  talked,  for  example, 
about  individualizing  instruction  and  how  it  was  impossible 
to  carry  out  and  that  aiQr  teat^er  who  claims  they  are  indi- 
vidualizing is  a  liar  (Documentation,  11/4/81).    In  aiK>ther 
meeting.  Jack  said  that  the  morale  problem  arong  teachers  was 
only  solvable  depending  on  who  came  in  as  principal  (Documen- 
taUon,  10/21/81). 

On  the  issue  of  principal  selection,  Jack  clearly  satu- 
rated the  principal's  selection  Tnm  the  collaborative  re- 
search team's  process.    Jack  read  what  was  in  bis  log,  ex- 
plaining that  the  team's  discussion  should  not  dwell  on  the 
principal  issue  since  it  was  past  and  not  a  part  of  what  the 
team  was  doing.    In  addition.  Jack  said  it  was  not  his  re- 
sponsibility (Documentation,  10/28/81). 

According  to  Jack's  perspective,  chan^  is  not  a  process 
over  time,  which  mij^t  be  seen  in  a  context  of  past,  present, 
and  future  implications i  it  is  a  one  shot  episode.  On 
chants  in  the  classroom,  for  example,  Jack  reported: 

The  only  change  that  I  ever  made  that  I  planned, 
which  isn't  just  the  classroom,  but  what  I  found  as 
years  went  on  .  .  .  what  I  considered  to  be  a  bad 
habit  and  Improper  ...  to  call  kids  by  their  last 
name  ,  .  .  And  I've  tri'ed  to  work  very  hard  the  last 
three  years  to  learn  to  start  calling  kids  by  their 
first,  name  which  is  what  I  think  they  ought  to  be 
called  i?y  ,  ,  (Transcript,  11/4/81) 

And  on  a  discussion  of  teacher  change,  Jack  said: 

...  you  cannot  teach  them  how  to  deal  with 
that.    It's  something  that  they  either  bad  to  start 
with  or  they  learn  from  experience.    Now,  probably 
every  one  of  us  would  deal  with  things  differently 
today  than  we  mi£^t  have  our  first  or  second  year 
of  teaching;  things  that  I  would  dare  to  do  with 
them  now  because  I  know  that  I  can  turn  them  on 
and  off  a  little  better  ... 

(Transcript,  11/4/81) 
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Ted  s<»>red  at  tba  Self-Awaro  development  stage.  Tksls 
placement  was  Indicated  by  his  score  on  the  WUSCT. 

At  the  Self-Aware  position,  Ted  was  concerned  that  peo- 
ple should  "care  about"  the  changes  that  are  oodurring.  H9, 
vaa  (»ncerned  about  external  approval  and  working  in  a  cook 
ffiunity  wh«*e  understanding,  compassion,  and  kindness  are 
supports  of  the  most  essential  kind.    His  attitudes  tow£L*d 
change  included  seekiag  acceptance  or  mutuality  from  others, 
whether  they  are  parents,  administrators,  or  other  team  moiber. 

Ted  described  himself  as  being  in  a  period  of  transition 
in  which  he  is  consolidating  a  major  period  of  personal 
and/or  professional  change.    In  discussing  the  project,  he 
said: 

We  have  a  golden  opportunity  to  contrilmte 
by  making  action  research  a  catalyst  for  improve- 
ment and  change.  (Znteurvlew,  9/81) 

In  its  almost  stereotypical  context,  this  statement 
appears  to  be  related  to  Ted's  Self- Aware  stage  in  that  it 
carries  an  idealistic  concept  of  privilege  and  responsibil- 
ity, a  concept  Ted  often  espoused. 

Major  poiuts  distinguishing  Ted's  per(»ption8  of  change 
fron  these  of  other  team  members  were  his:    1}  global  per- 
spective on  change,  2)  abstract  thinking  capability,  3)  tIw 
of  change  as  a  process,  4)  perceptions  of  what  should  be 
changed  versus  his  ability  to  act  on  these  perceptions,  and 
5)  view  of  change  based  on  understanding  and  caring. 

Ted  responded  very  differently  than  other  team  members 
in  respect  to  perceptions  of  the  process  of  change  in  the 

school.    Ted  inoioated  that  he  viewed  change  as  a  process,  ~ 
which  contrasted  with  Jack's  conventional  perspective  of 
chan^  as  a  product.    Ted  said: 

The  i»*ocess  of  change  in  this  school  starts 
with  a  need.    This  need  is  transferred  to  the 
administration  who,  usually  in  big  decisions,  ap- 
points a  committee  to  make  recommendations  .  .  . 
In  the  past,  the  principal  ruled  by  a}mmittees. 
The  school-Hlthin-a-school  system  was  a  major 
improvooent  over  past  practices  at  the  Junior 
hi^.    However,  maqsr  faculty  sobers  perceive 
this  change  now  as  a  major  reaction  to  budget 
outs,  staff  reduction,  heavier  schedules  and 
bigger  classes  .  .  .  (Log,  10/14/81) 
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In  its  global  rather  than  speolflo  perspeotive,  the  above 
statdBent  refleota  a  c!<!velo[aiental  position  in  Ted's  thinking 
that  is  below  the  Conaoientious  stage  and,  together  with  its 
listing  of  multiple  reasons,  suggests  the  Self- Aware  stage. 

'  ♦ 

All  of  the  other  teachers  oh  the  team  disagreed  with 
Ted's  perception  of  the  relationship  of  the  principal  to 
student  and  teacher  change.    Ted  said  that,  in  his  shcrt  time 
^  at  the  Jimior  high,  the  s^inoii»l  has  had  little  effect  on 
change.    He  said,  "Teachers  (ooBunlttees}  were  in  the  front 
when  it  oaae  to  setting  policjr"  (Transcript,  11/4/81). 

Additional  axasples  of  Ted's  multiplistic/abstraot 
thinking  are  his  ooflments  that  what  hinders  change  is  "lack 
of  Boney,  training,  personalities  ..."  (Transcript, 
11/9/81}  and  his  oonsnents  about  positive/negative  teacher  and 
student  change; 

The  most  positive  change  at  the  Junior  hi^ 
was  the  idea  of  schools-withlQ-schools.  Examples 
of  negative  change  are  scheduling  probloss  and 
the  pitting  of  the  school-within-a^ school  program. 
Others  are  less  teachers,  triuialetlng  into  less 
individual  attention,  and  bigger  .classes  and  more 
and  more  students  in  need  of  spetsial  help  with 
less  and  less  resources  to  meet  these  needs. 

(Transcript,  11/M/81) 

Both  of  these  typical  comments  show  the  multiplistic,  ab- 
stract thinking  that  is  reflected  in  Ted's  bl^  conceptual 
level  scores.    In  terms  of  teacher  change,  Ted  questioned 
whether  or  not  a  teacher  can  learn  a  sense  of  humor  and  a 
sense  of  performance: 

It's  very  bard,  I  would  think.    I  think  it's 
a  shock  to  .  .  .  throw  you  right  into  a  dass,  and 
the  kids  here,  I  think,  are  nice  kids  but,  like 
Jack  says,  it's  a  shock  to  your  system.    If  you 
don't  have  that  when  you  walk  in,  it  is  all  the 
more  hard,  a  lot  more  difficult  than  teaching 
subject  matter.  (Transcript,  11/4/81) 

Hultipllstic  thinking  is  evident  but  there  is  nothing  in 
this  comment  that  could  Justify  a  sa>re  at  higher  than  the 
Self- Aware  stage  because  of  the  lack  of  speolfioity,  even 
though  there  is  an  ability  to  see  the  more  global  perspective. 

In  another  situation  in  which  John  described  how  a 
student  had  been  moved  into  his  class  because  it  was  thought 
he  would  do  better  there,  Ted  said  he  approved  of  matching 
teaching/learning  styles  and  that  it  oou?d  be  done  if  they 
were  sophisticated  enough.    Jack  simplified  the  issue  to  the 
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fact  that  be  (Jack)  couldn't  reBOhedule  every  student  who 
oamo  up  and  said  they  bated  tae  teacher.    Ted  responded*  ^o\x 
could  make  a  farce  out  of  it,  Jack.    You  could  sake  a  farce 
out  of  anything,  but  it  could  be  uone"  (DoouDentatlon« 
11/9/81}.    Ted  described  Jack  as  a  good  friend  for  the  five 
years  of  Ted* a  teaching  at  the  Junior  high  school,  saying 
they  often  "Jabbed"  at  each  other  in  conversations.  However, 
this  was  one  of  the  few  tines  that  Ted  responded  to  Jack  with 
an  assertive  comaent  rather  than  deferring  to  Jack's  1?  years 
of  e3q}erienoe  and  position  as  part-tino  administrator.  In 
this  instance,  Ted  nay  have  been  showing  his  frustration  with 
Jack's  way  of  devaluing  and  of  sinplifying  what  was  to  Ted  an 
inportant  and  nazgr-faoeted  issue. 

When  Ted  discussed  the  kinds  of  growth  occurring  in  the 
olassroon,  his  oonmenta  exhibited  a  transition  to  the  Con- 
scientious stage.    In  the  statement  below,  words  in  brackets 
indicated  key  terns  he  has  used  whioh  are  typical  waking 
concepts  at  the  Conscientious  stage  in  which  the  person  can 
recognize  individual  differences,  is  concerned  with  achieve- 
ment of  one's  own  standards,  but  iUso  demonstrates  responsi- 
bility and  duty  to  ideals  and  expectations  of  one's  career. 

[Individual  growth]  -  academically  and 
socially  -  are  qy  major  goals  for  each  009  of 
my  students.    Teachers  must  realize  that  [failure 
is  a  real  possibility].    We  only  have  them  for  a 
short  time  each  day  ....    Teachers  are  con- 
stantly changing  .  .  .  qy  program  is  becoming 
more  [responsible]  to  student  needs,  both  in  and 
out  of  the  classroom  -  each  year  as  I  mature  and 
become  a  [better  teacher  and  person]. 

(Transcript,  n/V8l) 

Ted's  perception  of  what  should  be  changed  was  often  in 
contrast  with  bis  ability  and  willingness  to  act  on  his  be- 
liefs,   Ted's  beliefs,  which  sound  like  formulas  for  what 
should  be  dons,  did  not  match  his  actions  on  the  collabora- 
tive research  team.    In  the  classroom,  however,  there  is 
growing  consistency  between  what  Ted  espoused  on  "individual 
growth"  in  the  quotes  above  and  what  he  feels  he  can  act  on 
as  shown  in  the  following  situations, 

Ted  said  it  was  impossible  to  individualize  with  five 
classes,  that  they  (the  teachers)  had  to  shoot  for  the  middle 
and  try  to  help  out  each  end.    Brooks  called  this  the  "shot- 
gun" approach.    John  said  he  couldn't  find  the  "middle"  this 
year.    Ted,  however,  showed  interest  in  John's  process  of 
giving  separate  tests  for  hi^  and  low  performance  students 
(Documentation^  11/4/81).    Ted  recognized  the  need  to  indi- 
vidualize and  began  to  act  on  it.    He  designed  a  separate 
test  for  the  low  ability  students  in  his  social  studies 
class,  and  he  arranged  that  every  Wednesday  be  a  project  day 
in  which  students  would  work  at  their  own  level  and  all  would 
experience  some  success  apd  achievement. 
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When  Ted  and  the  others  were  planning  to  Interview  other 
teachers  in  the  school  as  part  of  the  action  research  pro- 
ject   Ted  was  reluctant  because  he  was  worried  about  the  re- 
sponses of  other  teachers.    He  was  worried  that  othssrs  would 
not  share  his  global  concern  for  un'lerstanding  and  oaring. 

Ted  said,  "If  you  go  to  see  people  (with  a  question- 
naire), how  do  you  know  they'll  care?"   Responses  to  Ted  are 
interesting.    Brooks  said,  "You'll  know  right  away;  they'll 
tell  you  to  get  lost  or  they'll  answer  the  questions,"  El- 
liot said  that  there  are  five  of  them  Con  the  team),  also  that 
they  can  each  take  those  teachers  they  know  (Documentation, 
12/16/01).    It  should  be  noted  that  Brooks,  who  is  at  the 
Conscientious  posiUon,  felt  both  confident  and  assertive 
with  other  adults  on  the  staff.    She  was  less  dependent  on 
their  approval  or  acceptance  because  she  had  defined  her  own 
self  system*.    Elliot,  at  the  Individualistic  stage,  recog- 
nized Ted's  concerns  in  this  situation  and  made  a  suggestion 
to  put  Ted  at  ease.    He  suggested  that  teachers  on  the  team 
could  talk  to  those  teachers  they  already  knew  well  (Documext- 
tatlon,  12/16/81). 

Ted  indicated  he  believed  strongly  in  the  concept  of 
democracy  in  which  people  do  "care"  about  the  welfare  of 
others.    In  this  conception,  he  reflected  thinking  character- 
istic of  the  Self-Aware  stage.    This  contrasted  with  jack  at 
the  Conformist  position  who  was  very  »4»agmatio  about  decision 
making  in  the  district. 

In  typical  fashion,  Ted  entered  a  conversation  by  asking 
a  question  which  he  seemed  to  direct  to  Jack.    "Do  the  school 
board,  superintendent,  etc.,  know  our  feelings?"   Jack  said 
it  was  a  question  of  knowing  them  versus  oaring  about  them. 
Ted  said  he  couldn't  believe  they  wouldn't  care  if  they  knew. 
Ted  also  said  that  because  we  live  in  a  democracy,  they 
should  care  if  they  know.    Jack  answered  Ted's  question  by 
sayng  ♦■hat  Ted  was  interested  in  his  own  feelings  but  that 
others  weren't  (Documentation,  10/28/81). 

Ted's  focus  on  feelings,  although  they  were  expressed  in 
vague  terms,  was  characteristic  of  his  Self-Aware  ego  posi- 
tion.   He  was  beginning  to  replace  group  accepted  standards 
with  his  own  self-evaluated  standards  but  couldn't  act  on 
thom  yet.    To  Jack  at  the  Conformist  position,  Ted's  focus  on 
feelings  seemed  to  add  a  contingency  that  upset  Jack's  clear- 
cut  world.    Jack  dismissed  the  concern  as  perhaps  selfish  of 


•Kegan  (.1982)  defines  an  Institutional  stage  of  development 
(equivalent  to  Loevinger's  Conscientious  stage).    The  person 
operating  from  this  meaning  system  is  embedded  in  personal 
autonomy  and  self-definition,  ass»iming  authority,  exercising 
personal  enhancement,  ambition,  or  achievement. 


Ted  and  turned  the  mnversatlon  back  to  tbe  external  r^Bu 
When  Ted  pushed  a  bit  further  with  other  poaalbllltles  and 
alternatives,  Jack  was  unwilling  to  det'er  to  him  and  resorted 
to  his  own  authority  as  part- tine  administrator  by  cutting 
off  the  oomrersation  with  the  Implication  that  sometning  was 
being  "done." 

Jack  preferred  the  more  straightforward,  simple,  and 
olearout  solutions  (e.g.,  one  group  of  people  affect  the 
teacher,  everybody  else  doss  iK>t).    Jack  said,  "That  if  he 
looked  at  the  diagram  on  the  board  in  terms  of  what  directly 
affect.  70U  as  the  teacher,  then  federal  legislation,  direc- 
tor of  special  services,  and  principal  have  direct  affect; 
others  have  little  affect  on  you"  (Dooumentation,  10/28/81). 
Ted  said  the  administrative  dedaion-maklng  process  also 
depends  on  who  the  people  are  in  each  role  and  thus  suggested 
that  persons  fill  roles  diff wently. 

Ted  and  Jack  had  many  interactions  during  the  early 
meetings.    Ted  directed  questions  to  Jack,  perhaps  in  defer- 
ence to  Jack's  experience  and  administrative  position,  but' 
Ted  added  too  much  complexity  to  what  se«ned  to  Jack  to  be  a 
dearout  description,  a  simfde  world  view.    When  disagree 
ments  resulted.  Jack  often  used  his  authority  status  effec- 
tively to  out  off  further  discussion. 


John  seored  at  the  Conscientious  development  stage. 
This  placement  was  indicated  by  his  scores  on  the  WUSCT. 

The  attitudes  toward  change  which  characterized  John  at 
the  Conscientious  stage  were:    1}  a  stable  self  system  and 
the  tenden(qr  to  use  formulas  and  predesigned  solutions  to  new 
ia*oblem8,  2)  ldeali«n  and  a  long-term  perspective  on  chan^, 
3)  self-evaluated  standards,  and  4)  recognition  of  individual 
growth  and  change. 

John  was  very  stablb  and  in  control  of  what  Kegan  (1982) 
describes  as  bis  own  self- system  in  the  school.    He  felt 
confident  and  assertive  about  his  opinions.    Unlike  Ted, 
affiliation  and  acceptance  were  not  his  ultimate  needs  from 
colleagues  or  authorities.    John  was  always  oonoerned  with 
keeping  his  own  self-government  stable,  which  is  the  crucial 
limiting  factor  in  the  Conscientious  stage.    John's  extreme 
stability  at  times  became  a  rigidity  toward  change  in  general. 
When  his  plans,  curriculum,  and  school  oosmilttees  were  run- 
ning smoothly,  John  was  confident  of  control  over  his  system 
and  surroundings.'    But  when  conflict  and  new  ideas  arose  that 
could  cause  his  stable  system  to  be  threatened,  John's  ini- 
tial reaction  was  inflexibility,  and  he  used  every  strategy 
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he  bad  to  allay  any  possible  oontroversles.    Altiiougti  he 
might  have  preferred  a  school  decisioxv-BalcLng  policy  that  was 
different  from  that  of  the  principal,  he  did  not  want  to  risk 
his  own  curriculum  with  opei>-ended  encounters  that  may  lead 
to  conflicts.    Since  his  ultimate  goal  was  self-maintenance, 
he  was  therefore  conoerned  with  maintaining  the  institution. 

John* 8  «>maents  in  the  first  eight  meetings  suggest  that 
he  e:q>eoted  that  action  research  would  ifflia*ove  scheduling. 
His  first  choice  in  establishing  a  research  question  was  to 
look  at  the  laws  and  the  requirements  of  scheduling.  This 
concern  is  typical  of  the  conventional  thinker's  reliance  on 
laws  to  guide  future  actions.    The  following  ia  a  conversa- 
tion with  John  dooiimented  by  the  research  assistant  as  par- 
ticipant observer  on  the  team. 

John  said  that  to  research  the  issue  of  sched- 
uling, he  would  want  to  look  into  state  laws  on  class 
time,  required  classes,  school  time;  on  ideal  class 
length  for  Junior  high  and  the  possibility  of  it 
being  different  for  different  teacher s/subjeots;  and 
on  plans  other  schools  used  to  overcome  i»*oblems 
raised  by  administrators.    On(»  he  had  all  that 
information,  John  said  he  would  work  out  two  or 
three  schedules  and  present  tha&  to  the  powers  that 
be.    He  would  also  be  armed  with  the  information 
when  the  issue  arose  (Documentation,  12/2/81). 

Althou£^  bis  comments  about  classroom  change  were  gen- 
eral, there  was  a  Conscientious-stage  sense  of  self-evaluated 
•standards  and  long-term  goals,  as  is  indicated  by  the  follow- 
ing remarks. 

.  .  .  you  have  to  change  because  of  time.  You 
have  to  change  because  of  what  you  are  teaching. 
But  I  basically  try  to  keep  .  .  .  all  through  these 
kinds  of  changes  ...  I  try  to  keep  two  things  as 
my  goals  (in  science)  that  I  want  students  to  learn. 
One  was  bow  to  take  notes  and  the  other  was  how  to 
write  a  paper.    How  I  have  taught  (this)  ...  has 
been  undergoing  little  revisions  constantly  down 
through  the  years  .  .  .  (Transcript,  11/i*/8l) 

John's  tendency  was  to  use  simplified  courses  of  action 
in  response  to  complex  Issues.    On  the  other  hand,  there  were 
times  when  John's  comments  started  out  as  simple  formulas  but 
eventually  showed  that  he  had  thought  about  the  complex  side 
as  well.    John  feels  that  being  a  science  teacher  contributes 
to  bis  comfort  in  seeking,  using,  and  presenting  formula 
solutions.    In  a  discussion  on  switching  students  from  class 
to  class,  John  provided  a  simple  formula:    teachers  should  do 
badly  so  they  don't  get  extra  kids.    After  further  discussion, 
John  was  able  to  articulate  a  more  complex  view  of  tbe  issue 
saying  that  the  range  of  teacher  styles  in  his  science  de- 
partment allowed  for  switching  kids  successfully. 
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Jotn  deaorlbed  himself  as  in  a  period  of  stability 
having  Just  come  through  a  huge  traoaltlon  period  in  life  and 
work.    As  he  described  various  changes  in  his  positions  pay, 
and  assignraects,  he  exhibited  the  long-range  perspsotiva  and 
idealism  of  the  Conscientious  stage.    Be  also  saw  the  contra- 
diction in  making  changes  to  satisfy  external  demands  when 
the  internal  needs  of  teachers  and  students  are  neglected. 
Be  exemplified  the  abstract  thought  evident  at  the  Conscien- 
tious stage. 

In  10  y«u*s,  I  have  had  seven  room  changes. 
What  I  am  to  teach  has  been  changed  five  times  •  •  • 
I  enjoy  teaching  7th  and  8th  graders  but  I  hate  the 
changes  we  always  mate  because  of  womyf  conveni- 
ence and  the  whims  of  prindials  seldom  for  the 
good  of  students  .  .  .  (Log,  2/10/82} 

In  terms  of  changes  which  might  result  from  the  action 
research  project,  Jcdin  responded  to  Slliot's  negative  skepti- 
cism with  the  sense  of  contingency  and  idealism  characteris- 
tic of  the  ConsdentiouB  stage. 

...  I  think  if  we  wme  up  with  something 
that  is  wcrtfawhile,  that*s  not  going  to  cost  them 
money,  that  we  can  convince  some  others  that  this 
is  worthwhile,  we'll  get  the  changes,  and  I'm  not 
even  so  sure  if  it  didn't  cost  a  little  more  money, 
we  still  could  get  changes  anyv*^  .  .  . 

(Transcript,  11/18/81) 

At  times,  he  was  exasperated  witii  limitations  on  changes 
he  would  like  to  make  arui  also  with  externally  imposed  change 
itself  axid  retreated  to  his  self  system  of  the  classroom. 
The  follwing  statement  shows  the  self-evaluated  standards 
evident  in  the  Consoientiou«  stage.    There  is  a  sense  of 
survival  within  the  system  without  being  a  pawn  of  fate. 

...  as  a  group  of  science  teachers  we  de- 
deolded  to  do  things  iHxt  at  the  end  were  told  some 
facts  we  could  have  been  told  earlier  (so  the 
change  didn't  happen).    I  felt  hare  we  go  again. 
I  am  cow  bnQk  to  give  me  a  room,  chalk  and  students 
and  I  will  teach.    That's  where  I  started  In  1962. 

(-06,  2/10/82) 

In  response  to  issues  of  teacher  change,  it  was  noted 
that  John,  like  Ted,  seemed  to  recognize  individual  dlffer- 
en(^s  but  did  not  place  much  weight  on  individual  growth; 
Instead,  he  spoke  very  generally. 

I  think  Junior  high  school  teachers  are 
born  -  they're  not  trained.    And  they  have  that 
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<soamon  sense,  the  humor  .  •  .  the  survival 
factors.    Everything  Is  already  in  them  when 
they  gat  here  and  it  brings  it  out.    I  don*t 
think  yov  can  teach  them. 

In  this  next  oonment,  however,  elements  of  the  concern 
for  individual  growth  can  be  seen  that  are  more  typical  of 
the  Conscientious  stage. 

Vhen  you've  dons  something  iu  your  classroom 
that  you  have  not  done  before,  all  of  a  sudden  it 
comes  to  you,  this  little  brainstorm,  balfVay  through 
saying  something,  and  you  slowly  make  a  change  and 
you  look  out  at  those  faces  and  can  pick  up  the  onss 
who  get  it  and  the  ones  who  haven't.    I  think  that's 
about  the  only  way  you  can  see  it  Within  a  classroom 
-  in  that  instant,  the  faces  tell  you  If  you've 
missed  the  point,  you  haven't  got  it  across  to  then 
at  all  ....    I  don't  know  how  some  cf  these  things 
could  be  documented  for  small  changes  with  what 
you're  doing.  (Transcript,  11/4/81) 

An  impact  on  John  during  his  participation  in  the  pro- 
ject during  Year  1  was  his  contact  with  other  teachers  (see 
Research  Project  and  Process  Beport  -  Teachers  as  Researchers, 
Appendix  C).    He  said  he  liked  the  oontaot  with  teachers  that 
he  was  getting  through  his  writing  in  the  i»*oJect  and  it  was 
worth  it  for  that  (Documentation,  11/18/81).    John  evaluated 
his  o*^n  participation  in  the  project  and  changes  in  himself 
in  terms  of  individual  growth  Just  as  his  perception  of 
change  in  the  classroom  focused  on  individual  grwth. 


BROOKS 

Brooks  also  scored  at  the  Conscientious  devaloi»ient 
stage,  as  indicated  by  her  scores  on  the  WDSCT. 

There  are  a  number  of  major  points  which  characterized 
Brooks'  attitudes  toward  change:    1)  lito  John,  she  recog- 
nized the  complexity  of  change  in  the  school  system  and 
change  as  a  process  within  it.    As  a  resu} t  of  her  lack  of 
influence  on  school  decision  making,  ah=  felt  out  of  control. 
Her  perception  of  change  as  complex  encompassed  her  inter  pel'- 
sonal  issues;  2)  she  wanted  to  be  in  control,  to  have  as 
stable  a  self  system  as  John;  3)  she  could  recognize  the 
paradox  involved  in  change  but  reacted  conventionally;  4) 
like  John  and  Ted,  individual  growth  was  equated  with  change, 
but  she  was  even  more  capable  of  being  very  specific  about 
the  personal  changes  in  herself;  3)  she  recognized  psycholog- 
ical causality  behind  individual  growth  and  was  thus  moving 
in  this  dimension  to  the  Individualistic  stage;  6)  like  John, 
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abe  resorted  to  tbe  use  of  fonaulas  and  predesigned  courses 
of  action*  and  she  bad  the  ability  and  willingness  to  act; 
and  7)  she  exhibited  abstract,  refleotlTS  thinking  in  rela- 
tion to  the  process  of  change  in  herself  and  the  school. 

Because  Brooks  was  in  transition  to  the  next  stage  (the 
Individualistic  stage)  in  8<MBe  dimensions  of  her  thinking, 
because  she  had  less  ea^erienoe  in  the  school  than  J(^n;  and 
because  she  is  a  woman,  the  Consoientious  stage  characteris- 
tics wa*e  manifested  differently  in  Brooks.    She  was  less  m 
control  of  her  own  »elf  ay  stem  in  the  school.    Although  she 
was  confident  fiaX  aasertlTe  inter  personally,  she  was  in  oox^ 
fliot  when  acting  with  the  ia*lnolpal  and  with  the  decision- 
making systems  of  the  school  and  district.    Her  interpersonal 
orientation  had  not  provided  her  with  power.    In  contrast, 
J^n  had  been  an  insider  in  district  decision  making  (i.e., 
he  formed  the  original  staff  development  coBsilttee,  set  poli- 
cy as  a  result  of  that  committee  work,  talked  to  and  influ- 
enced school  board  maabers  and  principals  of  other  districts, 
and  had  a  dose  working  relationship  with  the  superintendent 
of  schools  regarding  the  staff  develoj^eht  committee). 
Brooks  seemed  to  have  been  active  on  committees  in  the 
school,  in  her  arm  of  rading  and  later  on  the  principal 
selection  committee,  but  she  had  ezperlenced  little  sense  of 
power  or  control  in  decision  making. 

Her  attitudes  toward  Changs,  especially  school  and  dis- 
trict Changs,  seemed  affected  by  her  inexperience  in  posi- 
tions of  authority  and  her  personal  transition  in  development* 
al  stages.    She  was  Just  as  concerned  as  John  with  keeping 
her  own  self  system  stable  and  recognized  that  something  more 
was  i»eded  in  order  for  her  to  cope  with  changes  in  the 
school.    This  quest  for  ''something  oiore"  was  one  reason  she 
Joined  tbe  action  research  team.    She  had  the  teaching  skills 
and  achievraent  orientation  tntt  seemed  not  to  have  been  able 
to  succeed  in  applying  her  abstract  conceptual  problem  solv- 
ing abilities  to  the  decision- osiklng  process  of  the  school 
and  district.    Being  a  wranan  in  a  male-oriented  system  of 
authority,  she  sewed  to  have  gone  as  far  as  she  could 
without  full  knowledge  of  or  Influence  on  decision- making 
processes.    Her  efforts  in  the  change  processes  of  the  col- 
laborative action  research  team  seemed  to  be  to  bold  onto  and 
develop  her  growing  sense  of  herself  and  to  extend  her  under- 
standing of  the  informal  and  formal  decision-making  processes 
in  the  school  and  district. 

In  a  conversation  about  decision  making  in  the  district, 
Brooks  discussed  real  vs.  perceived  power.    When  Ted  said 
that,  due  to  tbe  financial  crunch,  more  dedsioos  seemed  to 
be  top-down,  Brooks  said  that  there  were  also  outside  polit-  . 
leal  groups  that  influenced  change  or  instigated  change. 
Brooks  also  said  that  sometimes  the  principal  doesn't  control 
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obanga,  that  tbere  are  politlbal  ramlf Xoatloos.  She  notad 
tbat  tbare  was  "a  pifwer  structure  we  don't  begin  to  undex*- 
stand."   sbe  had  onoe  felt  that  teachers  should  have  more  say 
and  "got  fof  Uttle  toes  stomped  on"  (Doounentation,  10/28/81). 

In  discussing  pressing  problems  in  education  today, 
Brof  ks  showed  the  abstract  abUlty  to  search  for  a  variety  of 
alternatives  within  the  entire  context  of  herself  and  the 
classroom  axKl  the  school.  / 


The  change,  .  .       I  see  iqyself  as  young  and 
vibrant  and  I  just  think  at  45t  am  I  going  to  be 
able  to  keep  the  pace?   The  schedule?   The  kids 
coming  m,  going  out,  ooalng  In  ...  the  kids 
nowadays  have  an  imaedlacy  .  •  .  there's  no  delay, 
they  can't  wait  ...  and  the  change  in  ny  Job,  If 
^  you  don't  like  change,  don't  go  into  education  - 
/      that's  what  I  tell  people  right  nnr.    Changs  is 
Just  eistoundlng,  frcai  year  to  year,  I  mean,  it's 
not  Just  physical  movement  .  .  .  (Interview,  9/81) 

In  the  process  of  change.  Brooks  thought  "teachers 
should  have  more  say."   In  seeing  the  complexity  of  the 
^stem,  she  Included  interpersonal  Issues  and  wanted  others 
In  the  school  to  be  involved.    Brooks  thou^t  that  teachers 
will  take  a  stand  once  they  hove  the  facts.    She  also  wanted 
to  give  the  teachers  some  ownership  in  the  project.  John, 
too,  wanted  to  present  the  ^Ject  to  the  teachers  for  their 
approval  and  use,  but,  ultimately,  he  accepted  the  toi^down 
dissemination  of  decisions,  aiMl,  later  in  the  project,  he 
worked  with  the  assistant  superintendent  for  that  goal. 
Brooks,  who  had  little  power  or  Influence  in  the  decision 
making  hierarchy,  looked  to  broad  teacher  support  to  bring 
about  changes. 

When  discussing  how  the  process  of  change  operates  in 
the  school.  Brooks'  reply  in  her  log  again  showed  her  com- 
plexity of  thinking  coupled  with  her  lack  of  influence  on 
decision  making  and  a  feeling  that  there  is  a  "they"  in 
decision  making  that  she  cannot  reach  or  control. 

Oiangs  under  the  old  principal  was  instituted 
by  him  perhaps  after  consultation.    Be  then  would 
make  a  decision.    More  often  than  not  the  decision 
be  made  would  run  counter  to  the  majority  of  the 
faculty's  feeling.    We  (the  faculty)  grumbled  a 
lot  about  this  ....    It  seemed  that  some  indi- 
viduals were  able  to  influence  bis  decisions  more 
than  others  ....    Scnetimes  changes  fr«a  the 
principal's  office  came  from  (other)  outside 
sources;  i.e..  Central  Office,  superintendent  or 
special  area  administrators.    It  was  difficult  to 
identify  these  sources  as  th^  appeared  as  changes 
from  the  principal's  office.  (Log,  10/15/81) 
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Brooks  showed  the  abstract  ability  to  search  for  a 
variety  of  pieces  in  the  ^ooess.    When  disoussizig  the  ingre- 
dients of  an  effective  action  research  chants  prootfSs,  Brooks 
said  they  needed  to  have  group  sanction  and  coioaitment ;  that 
what  they  do  has  to  be  measurable;  that  support  froa  the 
principal  was  nice  but  not  essential;  that  she'd  like  thd 
project  to  relate  to  her  olassrooa;  that  she*d  like  to  evalu- 
ate the  effects  of  change  on  st indents;  and  that  she  would 
like  to  be  able  to  look  back  at  the  sa<ojeot  and  say  she  did 
something.    She  saw  possible  issues  for  investigation  as 
ifflbalanced  classrooms  with  no  coamuoication  with  colleagues 
or  with  the  office,  that  the  pace  of  day  left  no  time,  and 
that  ourriculUB  changes  were  due  to  poor  scheduling.  She 
said  it  all  related  to  scheduling  and  she  added  that  one  of 
the  big  thinsB  is  morale    (Documentation,  12/2/81). 

Brooks  did  not  see  herself  in  control  of  change  at  the 
school  or  in  the  system.    In  discussing  student  and  daasroom 
changes,  Brooks*  comments  indicated  that  even  there  she  did  not 
always  see  herself  as  an  originator,  though  she  did  monitor 
change  in  the  classroom. 

A  lot  of  it  is  Just  serendipity,  it 
happens.    You  might  get  a  flash,  you  might  say 
one  or  two  sentences  in  the  dass  and  it  will 
kind  of  pull  all  the  ideas  and  what  you're 
trying  to  get  across  to  the  kids.    (Transcript,  11/4/81) 

When  she  described  change  that  she  made  dealing  with 
silent  reading,  she  similarly  didn't  see  herself  as  the 
originator.    There  had  been  a  schedule  decision  made  by  the 
principal  that  somehoy  left  20  minutes  free  for  everyone  at 
one  time  in  the  day.    She  had  the  idea  of  filling  that  Ume 
with  silent  re&ding  for  all  students,  a  concept  that  the 
district  K-12  Reading  Chairperson  had  talked  about.  So, 
armed  with  Journal  articles  pointing  out  the  benefits  of 
schoolwide  silent  reading  time,  she  approached  the  principal 
with  the  idea  and  be  instituted  it. 

Despite  her  contribution  to  this  schoolwide  change,  she 
described  it  as  serendipitious,  failing  to  see  herself  as  a 
key  factor  in  this  decision.    She  may  have  reasoned  with  the 
idea  of  luck  or  serendipity  because  she  was  able  to  make  a 
change  when  she  wasn't  in  the  "in  group"  with  the  principal. 
(This  is  also  a  typical  female  response,  in  which  success  is 
regarded  as  being  based  on  luck  and  failure  is  based  on  one's 
own  shortcomings,  Dweck,  1978. > 

Brooks  expressed  a  complex  view  of  change  which  included 
the  recognition  of  individuality.    When  talking  about  what 
kinds  of  individual  teacher  and  student  change  can  and  do 
occur  in  the  classroom.  Brooks  wrote  in  her  log  that: 
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I  MmetlBsa  have  been  able  to  obaoge  a  stu~ 
dent's  behavior  and  social  manners.    Behavior  re: 
talking  out.  without  being  recognized  ,  .  .  getting 
students  to  respond  to  'please'  and  'thank  you*.  .  . 
Oooaslonally  I  affeot  im^lvldual  attitudes  -  I 
usually  get  feedback  about  attitude  changes  from  a 
secondhand  source  or  froa  foraer  students.  With 
8th  grade  students,  I  am  sometimes  able  to  get 
bia/her  to  reflect  on  specific  changes  in  their 
approach  to  dasswork.    SooetlDes  ve  (dually 
talk  about  the  changes  in  their  lives.  SomeUmes 
students  are  able  to  shew  me  something  I'm  doing 
and  had  to  change  when  be/she  'talks  back'  and 
we  have  a  confrcntation  ....    Unknowingly »  I 
change  students'  lives/attitudes.    (Log,  11/3/81} 

When  Brooks  talked  about  changes  in  the  school ,  she 
talked  about  the  change  as  personal.    She  exhibited  the 
reflective  thinking  oharacteristic  of  the  Conscientious 
stage.    More  than  John,  however,  she  saw  change  and  her  own 
personal  individual  growth. 


If  personally,  am  trying  to  discover  the 
effects  that  these  changes  have  on  me  .  .  .. 
For  the  past  two  years  I  have  talked  about 
finding  another  Job.    Why?   I  Just  don't  seem 
to  be  able  to  oope  with  jU,  the  changes. 
(Questionnaire,  9/81) 


The  ooffibinatlon  of  the  above  comments  indicates  thinking 
at  the  Conscientious  position  or  above.    The  beginning  of 
psychological  causality,  a  trait  of  the  subs«]uent  Individua- 
listic stage,  can  be  seen  in  the  following  comment,  although 
Brooks  expressed  motives  for  behavior  in  more  general  tez*ms 
than  we  woiad  expect  at  the  higher  Individualistio  position. 
When  asked,  "What  helps  or  hinders  change  for  teachers  and 
students?"  Brooks  responded: 


The  total  'school'  (learning)  environment. 
Too  much  real  or  imagined  stress  and  an  inflexible 
schedule  seems  to  stand  in  the  way  of  positive 
change.    Teachers  feel  uneasy,  unhappy,  'ill '-at- 
ease.    This  is  transmitted  directly  to  students 
who  act  out  the  change  in  adolescent  ways.  (Log, 
11/3/81) 
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Beyond  changes  in  individual  growth,  Brooks  continued  to 
focus  on  attitudes  as  she  discussed  the  context  of  the  school 
and  the  team's  research  focus.    She  began,  at  this  Conscien- 
tious stage,  to  see  the  psyobologloal  causality  behind  indi- 
vidual growth  and  change.    She  was  also  able  to  see  behavior 
In  terms  of  feeling  patterns  and  motives,  a  characteristic  of 
the  Conscientious  stage. 
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AiK>tiier  lodloatlon  of  Brooks'  novonent  and  transition  to 
the  Indlviduallstio  stage  was  her  reoognition  of  inherent 
paradox  situations.    For  ezanpXey  in  noting  a  change  in  the 
report  card  rating  scale  of  which  she  was  not  inforoed. 
Brooks  seemed  to  recognize  the  parados,  yet  she  reacted  with 
a  oonrentional  cliche*    Recognizing  izdierent  i»ra<k»x  is  ohax^ 
aoteristic  of  the  Individualistic  posiUon  but  Brooks  could 
only  respond  trcm  her  current  position  at  the  Consoientious 
stage: 

What  can  I  say?   Teachers  are  usually  the 
last  to  know  and  the  first  to  be  affected. 
(Log,  11/18/81) 

Brooks,  like  John  at  the  Consoientious  stage,  had  a 
tendency  toward  use  of  foraulas  or  predesigned  TOursss  of 
action  suggesting,  for  example,  that  a  teacher  can't  change  a 
student's  (family  script"  and  she  only  wanted  to  work  with 
"kids  Z  can  help."   She  listened  to  Ted's  argument  for  work- 
ing with  kids  who  aren't  functioning  in  sch(Ml  and  suggested 
ha  read  some  materials  she  had  read  which  suggested  alterna- 
tives*'^ used  those  outeidereadlnsB  as  an  attempt  to  find 
a  common  ground  with  Ted  as  the  team  searched  for  a  research 
focus.    Ted,  however,  did  not  follow  up  on  her  suggestion. 
The  interaction  illustrated  Ted's  use  of  the  moral  imperative 
"should"  and  his  tendency  to  back  off  when  he  was  asked  to  be 
more  specific.    This  might  have  been  a  chance  for  Ted  to  buy 
into  a  Joint  research  focus  with  the  rest  of  the  team. 
Brooks  was  able  to  take  her  formulas  and  turn  them  into 
actions,  while  Ted,  for  whom  the  "shoulds"  are  like  beginning 
formulas,  could  not  act  on  them.    This  eventually  led  to  a 
major  conflict  between  she  and  Ted.    In  the  example  above, 
Ted  did  not  take  up  Brooks'  suggestion  to  do  reading  or 
listening  or  talking  about  tapes  she  had  on  Project  Attolea- 
oenoe  ard  alternative  schools.    Instead,  Ted  dropped  the 
subject  and  chose  not  to  make  waves  nor  find  a  ooimBon  ground 
for  bis  ideas  with  Brooks  or  the  other  team  members.  This 
interftctlon  also  unfortunately  u^rks  the  perhaps  unconscious 
choice  Ted  made  to  be  less  committed  to  the  research  focus 
and  eventually  the  research  project.    This  choice  allowed  Ted 
to  decline  active  involvement  in  Year  2  and  created  a  greater 
conflict  between  him  and  Brooks  as  she  saw  him  "shirld.ng 
responsibilities. " 


SLLm. 

Elliot  scored  at  the  Individualistic  stage,  as  indicated 
by  his  scores  on  the  UUSCT. 
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He  showed  perceptions  of  fonaal  and  Informal  olianjisls  of 
decision  making.    He  understood  that  certain  roles  in  a  hier- 
aroy  have  certain  eacpectations  and  also  tbat  an  individual 
can  be  different  in  different  roles.    This  was  consistent  vith 
his  view  of  a  pluralistic  group  organisation  azKl  contrasted 
with  JaoIc*Sy  at  the  Conforaist  position,  who  saw  himself  as 
the  aaoe  as  teacher  or  aa  house  coordinator  (i.e.,  he  is  jfhat 
he  is). 

Elliot,  for  instance,  said  that  his  responses  to  the 
questionnaire  on  the  school  organizational  environment  were 
different  when  he  was  a  house  coordinator.    He  also  described 
the  difference  between  talking  to  a  teacher  and  having  thoa 
nod  and  smile  when  he  was  a  house  coordinator  and  talking  to 
teachers  now  that  he  was  a  teacher  again.    He  said  that  fear 
and  lack  of  organizational  mechanisms  for  oommuni<»tion  are 
the  reasons  for  differences  in  teacher- t^ teacher  and  teacher- 
tc^adminiatrator  relations.    Jack,  on  the  other  hand,  said  that 
his  answers  were  the  same  as  teacher  and  house  ocH>rdinator. 

Increased  ability  to  tolerate  paradox  and  contradiction 
is  reflected  at  the  Individualistic  Post- Conventional  stage 
and,  along  with  greater  conceptual  compleiity,  is  shown  by 
the  person's  awarei»ss  of  discrepancies  between  inner  reality 
and  outward  appesu^ances,  between  psychological  and  p^slolog- 
leal  responses,  and  between  process  and  outcome. 

Elliot  wrote  in  his  log  descrlblug  certain  discrepancies 
in  school  decision  making. 

Despite  organized  pageantry,  which  would  make 
It  appear  otherwise,  chaxtga  in  this  school  restate 
from  the  whims  and  unilateral  decisions  of  the  top 
2-3  leaders.    Recently  (past  two  years),  even  the 
pageantry  has  been  dropped  •  •  . 

This  pattern  of  unilateral  change  decision 
had  adverse  effects.    Teachors  have  become  reluctant 
to  supply  honest  and  complete  Input  regarding  various 
probl«ns.    They  feel  tbat  what  th^  have  to  say  will 
be  ignored,  so  why  bother?     (Log,  10/21/81) 

These  comments  reflect  Elliot* s  perception  of  the  para- 
dox in  the  pageantry  and  his  seeing  the  consequences  of 
behavior  (unilateral  decisions)  in  terms  of  motives  and 
traits,  oharaoteristios  of  the  Individualistic  stage. 

The  following  excerpt  shows  conceptual  complexity  tbat 
is  evident  at  stages  above  the  Conscientious  stage.    In  the 
second  part  of  it,  Elliot's  concern  with  interaction  and 
Integration  and  with  the  process  of  change  reflect  the 
characteristics  of  the  Individualistic  stage. 
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S&&e  tbougbts  of  ioaurlng  a  satisfaotory 
level  cf  ooffimott  group  imderotancling  about  otaange: 
the  body  of  knowledge  oan  be  divided  iato  certain 
basio  areas:    (1)  organizational  structure;  (2) 
organlaaUonal  beliavla*;  (3)  the  role  of  change 
agent;  (4)  change  agent  status  (relationship  with 
organization);  (5)  planning,  lapleaenUng,  nonl- 
torlng,  evaluating,  perpetuating  change;  (6)  the 
process  of  Identifying  problems,  I.e.,  the  true 
base  problem,  a  prohlwa  so  .  .  ,  that  change  .  ,  . 
Is  apparent.    As  I  see  It,  we  have  touched  on  (1) 
and  (6)  above.    FtiU  knowledge  would  be  helpful 
In  our  work.    Approia«late  readings,  light  discus- 
sion would  be  sufficient.       (Log,  11/20/81) 

When  cooaentlng  on  changes  In  the  olassrocm,  Qllot 
showed  he  understood  the  paradoxical  nature  of  change. 

It* 8  hard  to  oonoent  on  changes  because  I 
don't  think  anybody  has  made,  probably,  aiv  dras- 
tic changes.  Yet  you  sake  a  soall  change  once  or 
twice  a  ffllnute.  That  was  ay  response  In  a  nut- 
shell and  oaybe  If  there  was  an  ongoing  study  and 
you  were  documenting  things,  you  (»uld  ooBaent  on 
changes  but  nothing  like  that  Is  happening. 

(Transcript,  11/4/81) 

In  addition,  Elliot  cited  the  paradox  In  his  own  partic- 
ipation on  the  action  research  team. 

Xou  know,  the  very  first  graduate  course  I 
took  was  In  Education.    It  was  a  course  on 
change  ...  so,  I've  gone  through  this  before. 
And,  so  anyway,  I  took  this  particular  course 
and  I  liked  It,  It  was  Interesting  stuff  .  ,  . 
I  betray  hqt  expectations.       (Transcript,  11/18/81) 

As  an  example  of  his  poslUon  at  the  Individualistic 
stage,  Elliot  demonstrated  continued  wUllugness  and  ability 
to  reflect  on  his  own  thoughts  and  to  change  his  mind  based 
on  new  informaUon  and  attitudes  as  he  spoke  on  the  outcome 
of  the  project: 

.  .  .  this  particular  building  ,  ,  ,  as  a 
result  of  ,  .  .  iHidget  cuts  and  the  elimination 
of  teaching  positions,  ...  has  been  shackled 
into  the  present  structure  and  no  alternatives 
have  been  offered.    I  assume  people  have  com- 
plained, so  if  our  basic  mode  of  operation  is 
deficient,  its  due  to  money  or  whatever  superin- 
tendents want,  then  how  are  we  jgoing  to  say  .  .  . 
we'd  like  to  make  a  change  without  doing  it,  when 
it  seems  that  all  change  is  impossible  because 
you  don't  l^ave  adequate  number  of  staff  .... 

(Transcript,  11/18/81) 
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John  said  tbat  it  tb9f  oame  up  with  MnaUtiiig  g^d  io 
scheduling,  that  they  oould  make  ohangss  and  went  on  to  glvis 
exafflpXes,    ^en  Elliot  agreed  with  John  and  said  the:^  oould 
mate  a  ohange  like  setting  up  scheduling,  although  Elliot 
originally  oalled  it  a  sort  of  aundanft  ohange  (Pocumentation, 
11/18/81). 

Elliot  exhibited  an  ability  to  see  a  lot  of  alternatives 
in  a  ohange  prooess  and,  therefore,  the  md  to  be  flexible. 
At  one  point,  Elliot  said  maybe  they  oould  generate  a  list  of 
alternative  sohedules  and  see  what  one  looked  best.  The 
research  assistant  said  that  seemed  to  be  different  from  the 
prooess  he  described  before,    fie  agreed,  said  maybe  it  was 
approaching  the  problem  from  two  ends  (Documentation, 
12/16/81). 

This  need  to  be  /lescible  is  also  evident  as  Elliot 
talked  about  his  own  classroom  ohaoges.    In  a  meeting 
when  the  research  assistant  said  it  sounded  like  classroom 
changes  didn't  sound  like  planned  changes,  Elliot  said  he 
planned  to  be  flexible  (Documentation,  11/5/81). 

In  order  to  choose  a  ohangs  project,  a  teacher  may  need 
to  see  a  speoifio  change  within  the  broader  context.    At  thd 
beginning  of  the  team's  discussion,  Elliot  didn't  see 
scheduling  as  an  overarching  concept.    John  was  able  to 
argue  con?lnolngly  for  that  broader  picture  of  scheduling  as 
encompassing  maoy  of  the  team's  concerns,    it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  as  soon  as  John  had  convinced  Elliot  of  the 
value  of  researching  scheduling,  John  went  baek  to  his  earlier 
point  of  view  that  a  simpler  issue,  time,  was  the  key  concern 
and  priority.    John  seemed  to  be  able  to  generate  more  ade- 
quate arguments  when  pressed  or  when  he  had  an  investment  in 
an  idea,  and  EJ.liot's  initial  peroeptio..  of  scheduling  as  a 
"mimdain''  ohange  pressed  J^n  to  a  more  complex  argument. 

For  Elliot,  seeing  the  action  research  within  the 
broader  context  meant  choosing  a  ohange  project  that  was 
feasible.    Also,'  because  ue  was  focusing  on  the  "bigger 
picture,"  he  did  not  see  (at  first)  the  possibility  of 
Investigating  scheduling,  which  he  perceived  as  a  more 
mundane.  Immediate  change.    Because  of  a  foous  on  the  "big 
picture, "  Elliot  also  had  trouble  seeing  the  value  of  a 
smaller  change  effort,  since  he  saw  that  they  had  little 
power  to  change  the  overall  or  big  picture. 

Later,  Elliot  showed  his  ability  to  change  his  mind 
restat  of  this  new  information  and  arguments.    Elliot  said  be 
began  to  see  that  scheduling  is  the  "absolute  probloo, "  that 
it  was  "foolish"  to  do  anything  else,  and  they  should  do 
something  with  it.    The  ability  to  change  one's  mind  and  con- 
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slder  netr  alternatives  when  oonfllotlng  Infomatlon  threatens 
to  upset  one's  stable  system  is  a  oharaoteristio  of  the 
Individualistic  stage.    Elliot  has  this  ability  (John,  at  the 
Conscientious  stage,  who  also  had  a  stable  systsBi  did  not, 
as  described  earlier). 

Flliot*s  ability  to  see  the  ooaplexity  of  the  hierarchy 
of  the  school  deoislon-iBaklng  process  and  his  feeling  of 
lacking  pow^  in  it  had  made  him  somewhat  cynical  about  the 
possiblity  of  the  research  team's  effect  in  substantially 
changing  or  impacting  the  school.    At  times,  his  coomsnts 
sounded  like  Jack's  at  the  Conventional  stage,  tHit  there  was 
a  very  dear  difference  in  their  meaning  systems,  and  they 
both  differed  from  Ted  at  the  Self- Aware  position,  ^e  dif- 
ferent points  of  view  illustrate  the  three  developmental 
positions:    Jack,  who  talked  in  lofty  tenia  about  personal 
satisfaction  because  it  was  "fantasy  island"  to  think  that 
administrative  ixxvolvsment  could  happen;  Ted,  who  wanted  to 
attack  the  power  structure,  get  administration  involved  in 
whatever  it  was  decided  to  do  to  make  the  impact  felt,  tell 
people  what  we  wa*e  doing,  and  get  them  involved;  and  Elliot, 
who  was  being  cynical  about  the  possibility  of  anything  sub- 
stantial setting  changed,  yet  became  more  and  more  involve^ 
in  the  research  because  it  did  deal  with  the  way  teachers 
felt  about  decision  making  and  invt^vonent  in  school  processes. 
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8.2.2    Qpoup  Qrganigatton  and  Pt*n««a« 


TntflrPflrflftlWl  Ondaratandlng 

Interpersonal  understanding  of  the  collaborative  teau'a 
group  organization  and  process  for  thB  first  eigbt  meetings 
was  scored  (Seloan,  1977)  in  order  to  investigate  whether 
teachers*  developmental  stage  would  he  a  good  predictor  of 
interpersonal  understanding  of  the  group  process. 

Table  18  indicates  that  th«re  is  mma  consistent^  be- 
tween interpersonal  understanding  score  and  stage  score  of 
those  teachers  at  the  high  and  low  soores,  with* more  varia- 
bility in  the  middle  stages  of  development. 

The  findings  discussed  here  are  in  response  to  the 
working  hypothesis  that  a  teacher's  interpersonal  stage  af- 
fects the  dynamics  of  collaborative  research.    All  mention  of 
group  organization  and  process  during  tne  first  eight  meet- 
ings were  excerpted  and  scored  according  to  certain  aspects 
of  the  group  process  (Tables  8  and  9  appearing  in  Section  4 
are  repeated  here  fu*  ease  in  referencm)  and  wnoeptions  of 
group  organization  at  Salman's  (1980)  stages  of  interpersonal 
development:   stage  0)  physi^istic  organization,  stags  1) 
unilateral  relations,  stage  2)  bilateral  partnerships,  stage 
3)  homogeneous  oonmunity,  and  stage  4)  pluralistic  organization. 

An  average  score  f(»*  interpersonal  understanding  was 
found  by  averaging  the  stage  scores  for  all  the  individual 
responses. 

Selman  (1980)  has  found  that  the  real- life  situation 
generally  constraizis  an  individual's  ability  to  utilize  bis 
or  her  fuai  social  cognitive  capabilities.    This  research  has 
found  that  the  collaborative  group  context  coupled  with  real 
life  content  in  interpersonal  problems  increases  the  size  of 
the  discrepancy  with  reflective  thought  -  and  this  is  most 
true  at  the  middle  stages  of  interpersonal  understanding, 
evidenced  in  the  responses  of  John.    Evidence  exists  in 
John's  scoring,  for  example,    that  real- life  content  and 
natural  discussion  lowes*  the  level  of  interpersonal  under- 
standing as  it  was  expressed  in  the  semiannual  reflective 
interviews  about  the  topics  of  the  action  research  group. 
[Note  that  neither  stazKiard  hypothetioal  reflective  intex*- 
views  (dilemmas)  or  natural  discussions  about  hypothetical 
topics  w«re  used  in  this  study.    Thus,  they  were  not  avail- 
able for  analysis  in  interpersonal  understanding.] 

The  following  pages  present  case  histories  of  one  team's 
teacher-researcher's  perceptions  and  behavior  in  the  action 
research  team  organization  and  process  during  the  crucial 
first  i^ase  of  the  research  project.    The  analysis  presents 
each  teacher's  meaning  system  at  different  stages  of  develop- 
ment at  a  time  when  the  individual's  ooomients  were  less  io- 
fluenoed  by  other  moabers  of  the  team. 


Table  18 

Stages  of  Interpersonal  Understanding 


ttew  Hampshire 

Jack 

Ted 

John 

Brooks* 

Elliot 


Stage  of 
Interpersonal  Understanding** 
Ego  Stage  of  Group  Organization  and  Process 

Range    Highest    Average  Global 
of     Reliable    issue  Stage 
Pre-Test  Scores    Score      Score  Score 


Conformist  1-2  2  1.27 

Self-Aware  2-k  3  3.08 

Conscientious  O-k  4  2.42 

Conscientious 

(log)  1-3  3  2.25 

(nitgj  3-4  k  3.89 

Individualistic  k  k  k 


1(2) 
3 

2(3) 


2(3) 


Michigan 
Jim 
Lor  I 
Anne 

Florence 
Jane 


Self-Aware  2-3 

Self -Aware  2-4 

Self-Aware  I-3 

Conscientious  2-3 

Individualistic  3-4 


3 

4 

3 
3 
4 


2.0 
2.92 
2.58 
2.8 

3.08 


2 
3 

3(2) 

3 

3 
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*Brooks'  log  entries  and  comments  In  meetings  scored  very  differ- 
ently.   Her  unprobed  log  entries  were  scored  ' -wer  than  her  think- 
ing and  acting  in  the  team  meetings.    This  may  Indicate  her  tran- 
sition In  development  whicin  Is  discussed  In  Sec.  8.2.2. 

**See  Tables  8  and  9  for  description  of  th?sse  stages  of  Interpersonal 
understanding  regarding  g  wp  organization  and  process. 
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Tkbla  8 

ISSUES  OF  INTERPERSONAL  UNDERSTANDING  RQ^ATEO  TO 
CONCEPTS  OF  PEER  GROUP  ORGANIZATIONS 

1.  Pbrmationi   wl«y  (notlves)  and  how  (mochaniaiBs}  groups 

are  foroeci;  the  ideal  mesiter 

2.  "•■ahftfltoni    loyalty:    group  unity 

3.  Conformity  i   raoge  az!d  rationale 

4.  Rtilaa-Mormai    types  Of  rules  and  reasons  for  them 

5*    n^QiMion  Matrtny?    setting  goals,  resolving  problems, 
workxng  together 

6.  Leadership:    qualities,  and  function  to  the  group 

7.  Termination:    why  groups  break  up  or  neabers  are 

excluded 


Selnan,  Robert  L.    Ihfi  growth  of  inter  par  aonal  undap-. 

standing.    New  York:    Aoademio  Press,  19da. 
Seloan,  Robert  L.     Aaaeaaing  inter  oar  aonal  iindaratandini^; 

M  interYtflf      assrlas  oanual  la  LLla  jac£a  sasti 
atruflted  Jzz  lha.  Hanrara-iyudgg  BUter  xslaX,  x^aoDim 

pro  1 eat r  1979. 
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CONCEPTZaiS  OP  P8BB  GROUP  OfiQANSATION 


SUga  0:    The  group  as  Dhvaicftiii.t<«  oi.«n<»ftM»n 

StagB  l!    Th«  9*oup  as  »nn«».^^^  ^m^sLtit^«» 

-  Do  vbat  l8a4«r  says 

-  To  bensflt  ono  or  anothar  smbar 

-  Ho  avaranass  of  ooinrarging  mentallatio 
"agraaneats"  tetMoan  aantera 

3taga  2i    The  group  aa  Miafciw^]  mrtlWTfffUpa 

-  Goaoarn  for  raolprooal  or  bUatflral  faal- 
iaga  of  affaotlon  aztandad  la  an  aaaooia- 
tltra  ohaln  froa  ona  ^ad  to  anothw 
(&iUiTan'8  intarlooking  tvo  groupa) 

-  Parson  ballevas  eadi  aaster  ought  to  f  ora 

a  4sradio  frlandslilp  with  every  other  aenber 
of  the  9*oup  («ev«70De  has  to  UJce  eaoh 
other") 

-  Ibe  person  believes  that  aeahers  work  to- 
gether through  a  oontext.    Speoif lo  ez- 
ohangB  of  favora  ("partnarahips,*  "teaa- 
wk«)  based  on  equal  treataent  and  ooop- 
a*atlon  vhlob  alaultansoualy  benefits  all 
parties  Involved 

-  Recognition  of  the  or  ivep^an^jg  of 
thoughts  and  interests  ("agreeaents")  aa&ng 
group  aeabers  around  speoif  io  group  aotivi- 
Ues  Cth^y  should  like  the  saae  thinp*} 

-  Rwaver,  the  person  is  still  unable  to  or- 
ganize the  group  as  a  ahared  oonauni^, 
oonaon  to  all  aeabei'^  regardleas  of  their 
speoif  lo  relationa  to  one  aisother. 

SUge  3i    The  group  as  a  hcamoganaoua  Qonimum  f,y 

-  Increased  ooncwrn  with  pe«r  group  relations 

-  Shift  froa  the  group  as  a  series  of  associative 
relaUonahips  to  eaoh  B6Dber*s  relation  to  a 
ooBBon  whole 

-  laportant  oonoepts  are:    (1)  recognizing  the 
group  as  a  josLaX,  whole  "work  together  as  a 
unit"  (2)  held  together  as  a  afaarad  oQiim^^f,y  ©f 
oonaon  interests  and  beliefs  in  which  there  is  a 
flQPMMM  of  oorarentiona  and  generalized  ezpeo- 
tatlons.    "We  decide  on  one  thing  everyone  wants 
to  do" 

-  Liaitations  are  due  to  the  equating  of  oonauunity 
with  hmsogeroity  of  values 
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table  9  (oootinusd) 


-  Inability  to  distinguish  between  role  differen- 
tiation (e.g.,  leadership)  and  a  lack  of  coi&- 
fflunal  attitude 

-  A  sense  of  obligation  to  tte  group  is  felt  but 
generally  in  teras  of  p£>essures  tovard  uniformity 
"you  go  along  so  you  are  not  the  odd  ball*' 

Stage  4:    The  group  as  a  Pluraliatlfl  organigflMnn 

-  Three  important  (a*ganlzatlonal  oonoepts  anerge  in 
the  person's  understanding  of  group  dynanios 

(1)  A  aPBlQlOgittl]  Papap«Qttv«i  fay  which  OOl* 
leotlTe  organizations  are  treated  as  aulti- 
faceted  systois  interdependent  wltli  indi- 
vidual differences  'a  group  is  a  oontinuing 
process  and  it  functions  fcr  noBbers  to 
coordinate  their  activities" 

(2)  A  belief  in  a  Dlurallfltla  eommtini  f.y  in 

which  individual  diversity  is  not  suppressed  ' 
but  united  behind  oommon  goals:  "individual 
personalities  of  people  different  fron  each 
other  will  contribute  to  the  group  and  make 
it  mor9  of  an  entity. than  it  was  before" 

(3)  A  recognition  of  the  need  for  oontnaatuai 
agreeaents  as  formal  re^tlationa  for  organiz- 
ing this  plurality;    "rules  serve  as  «  *  . 
some  structure  to  the  group" 

-  The  person  becomes  aware  of  political  decision 
making  such  as  "compromise"  which  serves  to 
integrate  ^  diversity  of  interests  in  a 
pluralistic  organization. 


Selaan,  Robert  L.     Tha  growth  of  Intarnarjafinni  undai«» 
atandlng«    New  Tork:    Academic  Press,  1980. 

Selman,  Robert  L.    Aaaflgfling  ±nt6romf*»oK»i  underatandl  n^; 
jm.  InfeepvlflM  and  accrinff  manual  ^  fiva  carta  oon- 
.atCttfiUd  JaC  lilft  Harvard-JudgB  Baker  aodal  raaaoMn. 
.BCfijilfi^f  1979. 
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Jaok*s  averaipB  soore  was  1.27*    Uia  Interpersoml  stage 
score  was  between  Stage  1  and  Stage  2  witb  Stage  2  aore 
^ffllnant.    Bis  range  of  scores  was  1-2  indicating  consistency 
across  Issues  and  indicating  his  predominant  thinking  and 
acting  In  the  unilateral  and  bilateral  interpersonal  stages. 

Jack's  responds  indicated  his  conception  of  the  group 
as  a  series  of  unilateral  relations  and/or  bilateral  partner- 


ships (Stags)  1  and  2).    While  soffle  of  the<ia*obed  interview 
cooments  samfed  his  conception  of  the  group  as  hUateral 
partnerships  and  seeaed  to  reflect  Jack's  capability  level, 
other  interview  and  transcript  data  were  more  consistent  with 
Jack's  operating  behavior,  primarily  in  terms  of  unilateral 
relations  with  other  team  members. 

Vhen  he  regarded  the  group's  organisation  as  that  of 
bilateral  partnerships,  Jack  considered  the  ideal  member  to 
be  someone  who  treated  others  as  equals  (therefore,  he  was  an 
ideal  member  if  he  saw  himself  as  equal  to  others)  and 
someone  who  could  keep  a  secret. 

I'm  trying  to  participate  as  a  teacher 
axui  have  th«i  see  me  as  a  teacher,  and  I  know 
/    these  people  well  enough  so  if  I  sit  here  and 
talk  about  the  office  .  .  .  they  understand  that 
I'm  not  going  back  down  there  and  say  to  the 
office  world  .  .  .  they  say  you  did  this  or  that. 


Jack  felt  the  group  formed  as  people  got  ^;o  know  each 
other  and  people  saw  what  they  oould  wntribute.    Jack  empbS" 
sized  dealing  witb  group  issues  rather  than  individual  "pet 
peeves"  and  having  upfront  Judgment  (thus  he  said  what  he 
meant  but  with  few  elaborated  actions  or  expressed  motives }. 

As  a  member  of  a  team,  If  there  was  a 
problem,  I'm  the  type  of  person  on  a  team 
who  says,  hey,  we're  off  the  subject,  let's 
get  on  to  the  subject  ...  I  do  not  perceive 
of  this  as  being  a  place  where  five  teachers 
come  to  bitch  about  their  pet  peeve.    I'm  the 
type  of  person  who  will  say,  hey,  let's  get 
to  the  point,  that  may  be  important  to  you 
but  you're  off  the  subject  of  what  we're  really 
trying  to  do  here  for  the  school.    If  we  rolve 
the  sdiool's  problem,  our  general  probloe,  hope- 
fully yours  will  be  a  small  part  of  that,  that 
will  fall  into  place  by  solving  the  overall 
picture.    That's  how  I  per(»ive  of  me  partici- 
pating. (Interviaw,  12/81) 


(Interview,  12/81) 
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Jack* a  Tlsw  of  group  unity  oooalated  of  paople  having 
good  feelings  about  group  aotlYltiea  and  sharing  their  Ideas 
with  others.    His  perception  of  the  group  proMss  as  an  ex- 
ternal process  led  bin  to  believe  that  the  group  would  really 
be  collaborating  when  th«y  were  talking  to  others. 

Question:   What  kinds  of  things  would  show  there  was 
oollaboratlon? 

fiesponse:    I  haven't  seen  people  so  enthusiastic  that  they 
are  out  talking  with  eaoh  other  about  the  project 
.  .  .  Vhen  that  finally  happens  then  Z  think  we 
are  well  on  our  way  ...  I  don't  find  people 
.  ..  talking  to  other  teachers  .  •  •  I'm  not 
saying  it  hasn't  happened,  but  X  don't  hear  it  ^ 
and  I  think  its,  once  we  get  to  that  point, 
people  should  be  really  excited  about  it, 
should  be  sharing  sooe  of  tbe  things  we  share, 
seeking  Inf oroatlon,  advice  froa  one  axu>ther  .  .  . 

(Interview,  12/81} 

In  his  interview  in  Deo«Dber  1 981 ,  Jack  would  not  assign 
roles  to  others  and  would  not  predict  his  own  future  contri- 
butions to  the  research  |a*o(Miss.    Tbis  nay  reflect  his  want- 
ing to  be  like  others  and  not  wanting  to  stand  out.  Because 
rules  were  not  yet  dear,  it  nay  also  be  that  he  couldn't 
state  what  he  would  do,  bow  he  would  conduct  hifflself,  untH 
he  knew  the  rules.    In  unilateral  relations,  it  is  the  rules 
that  i^ovide  concrete  and  specific  information  on  one's  ooi^ 
duct. 

Jack  felt  that  group  organization  and  decision  making 
were  based  on  knowing  specific  facts;  the  group  won't  be 
organized  until  all  are  dear  on  what  th^y  need  to  know  and 
to  do. 


Ted's  average  score  was  3.08.    His  stage  score  was  3, 
suggesting  that  be  saw  the  group  as  a  htmogsneous  community. 
His  range  of  scores  was  2-4.    A  few  of  Ted's  responses  about 
group  organization  were  scored  at  Stage  2,  reciprocal  or 
bllaterd  partnerships.    All  of  his  other  responses  indicated 
the  group  as  a  homogex»ous  community  (Stage  3).    At  the 
minimal  levd,  Ted  psroeived  of  group  spirit  as  the  group 
working  together,  with  confidence  that  they  wodd  be  able  to 
produce.    At  this  levd,  Ted's  mnoeptlons  matched  Jack's. 

Ted  reacted  differently  than  Jack  : -  that  he  saw  an  Ideal 
moDber  as  someone  who  was  faithfd  to  the  group  as  a  whole, 
someone  who  was  like  everyone  else  in  the  group  (Stage  3). 
He  saw  bis  role  sts  contributing  whatever  he  oodd  to  hdp  the 
group  (faithfdness).    According  to  Ted's  perspective,  good 
group  members  all  have  tbd  same  concerns. 


Queation:   What  kinds  of  contributions  do  you  see  yourself 
Baking? 

Response:    X  guess  It  all  depends  Hbat  ve  pick  for  a  subject 
.  •  •  but  I  guess  I  don't  have  an  expertise  In 
doing  researoh,  but  I  guess  entbuslasn  ...  I'll 
be  glad  to  do  whatever  Is  required,  to  be  a 
positive  influence  on  the  group. 

(Interview,  10/81) 

Feel  good  about  last  week's  ffleeting.    Good  people 
are  on  the  teas.    All  are  concerned  about  iaprov- 
ing  the  Junior  high.    All  were  honest  in  telling 
about  their  frustrations  with  things  at  present. 
Morale  has  no  place  to  go  but  up.    An  sure  all 
will  do  what  they  oan  to  help  ihe  new  principal. 
We  have  a  golden  opportunity  to  contribute  by 
Baking  action  research  a  catalyst  for  iBprova&ent 
and  change.  (Log,  10/28/81) 

Whereas  Jack's  Ipyalty  was  based  in  the  reciprocal  or 
bilatoral  partnerships  he  made  with  each  individual  in  the 
gpoup  (groups  of  tiio's),  TSd's  was  based  on  the  concept  of 
hoaogsneity  of  values.    Ted  saw  loyalty  and  interpersonal 
relations  as  being  based  on  coupon  ground: 

I  don't  think  anybody  listening  to  the  tapes, 
or  notes  or  aiorthing  else  could  coae  to  any  other 
conclusion.    I  think  we're  all  working  as  a  teaa, 
soaetlBes 'I' B  not  so  sure  where  we're  going  •  .  . 
but  basically  I  don't  see  how  anybody  cotad  say 
that  this  report  was  not  a  collaboration  of  every- 
body, teachers  plus  the  other  teaa  leader  ,  .  .  I 
don't  think  I  would  be  on  a  team  that  wasn't  that 
way,  if  soBSbody  was  leading  the  group  for  their 
own  design  or  for  their  own  ego  thing,  I  don't  . 
think  I'd  <»>ne  .  .  .  (Interview,  12/81) 

It  is  iaportant  to  note  that,  given  the  above  desorli^ 
tlon  of  Ted's  perception  of  group  unity,  when  Ted  did  not 
ooBBit  totally  to  the  research  project  focus  it  was  easier 
for  hiffl  to  disoiss  his  arguaent  with  Brooks  in  Tear  2  as  the 
result  of  a  personality  dash  rather  than  lack  of  task  assusp- 
tion  and  also  to  avoid  taking  on  specific  tasks  to  further 
the  group  research  goal.    It  seeats  likely  that  he  could  not 
eventually  oonait  to  the  ia*oJect  focus  because  he  did  not 
feel  a  personal  oomaitBent  to  the  topic.    His  loyal ^  to  the 
group  did  not  carry  hia  through  because  be  was  expecting  hoao- 
gei»ity  of  values.    That  is  the  liaitation  of  this  stage  of 
conception  of  group  organization. 

Ted  believed  in  doing  what  was  required  of  hia  in  order 
to  stay  a  part  of  the  group.    This  capability- level  belief 
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MOoed  to  be  ooatradioted  by  Te<l*8  oporatlng  level  in  ttae 
group.    Although  he  felt  a  sense  of  ohIigBtloa  to  the  group, 
this  was  generally  In  terms  of  pressures  toward  unlforaity. 
tfhen  his  Ideas  clashed  vlth  others^  he  gave  up  his  Ideas,  but 
he  never  really  invested  hiiaself  In  the  group  goals  either. 
Be  exhibited  little  formal  obligation  to  the  research  task 
because  he  was  unwilling  to  oaks  deoiaions  or  aooept  the 
responsibilities  that  oaoe  with  fomal  duties.   Making  ooi^ 
troversial  decisions  makes  one  less  oonforaing  to  the  group, 
and  this  may  6ag)lain  Ted's  unwillingness  to  carry  throuj^  (in 
action}  his  objections  to  the  research  focus.    Ted  didn't  buy 
into  the  common  research  goals  so,  on  the  operating  level,  he 
saw  no  reason  to  commit.    (Thus,  two  interpretations  of 
operating  level  are  suggested  to  explain  why  Ted's  thinking 
of  the  group  as  haBOgeneous  community  was  not  reflected  in 
his  action  on  the  research  task  or  the  group  work*} 

Although  Ted  talked  about  taking  votes  as  one  possible 
alternative  to  group  decision  making,  his  goal  waa  to  have 
the  group  arrive  at  a  consensus  so  that  no  one  individual  had 
to  impose  decisions  on  the  group.    This  oonMnsus  of  oonvei^ 
tlons  and  generalised  expectations  is  characteristic  of  Stage 
3r  hOBogeneous  ooomunity  (see  Group  Process  Report,  Ssulyan, 
1983f  Appendix  C}.    Ted  said: 

.  .  .  maybe  the  idea      the  agenda  more  in  pulling 
us  back  together  would  stop  some  (wasting  time}  .  •  , 
we  can  also  stop  some  by  making  some  kind  of  a  policy 
choice  •  .  .  there  should  be  some  kind  of  mechanism 
there  (for  saying}  'ok,  listen,  we've  talked  about  this 
enou^,  have  a  vote  or  whatever  everybody  can  agree  on' 
...  if  we  had  some  sort  of  policy  on  that  •  ,  ,  you 
wouldn't  be  the  fall  guy  ...  or  the  one  who  has  to 
make  the  tough  choice,  it  would  be  easier  for  everyone. 

Ted  was  very  concerned  with  democratic  procedures  and  princi- 
ples from  the  standpoint  of  individual  rights,  social  wel- 
fare, and  due  process.    He  talked  about  what  should  be  done, 
but  the  actions  were  in  conflict  with  his  stated  principles. 
He  tried  to  avoid  rontroversy  and  conflict  (see  specific 
examples  in  Group  Process,  Report  X  ,  sections  on  Conflict 
and  Decision  Making,  Smulyan,  1983»  Appendix  C}. 

In  decision  making,  be  seemed  unable  to  talk  atx>ut  a 
dilemma  as  competing  claims  about  what  was  riAt*  be  talked 
as  though  he  was  right  or  that  there  was  a  'flhouid*  that  was 
right  -  a  principle  that  was  right,  yet  he  questioned  the 
purpose  of  specific  rules.    Further  alon^  in  the  interpersonal 
position  than  Jack  (who  also  had  strong  perceptions  of  what 
was  right  but  who  reverted  to  dualistio  thought},  Ted  allowed 
himself  to  include  alternatives  and  contradictions  in  bis 
questions.    Jack  did  not. 
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Ted  did  mt  have  prodeslgned  oourses  of  aotion,  whereas 
John  had  formulas  he  applied  readily  to  new  situations.  Ted 
questioned  alternatives  and  often  added  ooaplead.ty  fay  bring- 
ing up  perspectives  vhloh  no  one  else  had  oonaldered.  fie 
aslced  the  whys?   What  If 7   What  should  be  best?   For  Jack, 
Ted's  que&tlons  were  irrelevant.    For  John*  Ted*8  questions 
provided  a  chance  for  hla  to  state  a  formula  solution  that  he 
used  la  aotlon. 


In  the  first  eight  meetings,  John's  total  soores  ranged 
from  Stage  0  to  Stage  4  In  Interpersonal  understanding.  His 
average  stage  was  between  2  and  Stage  3  with  3  ou'e  dominant. 

The  Inoonsistency  in  scores  was  very  different  fr«»>  Jaok 
(Stage  2)  and  Slllot  (Stags  4),  both  of  whom  were  consistent 
in  their  responses. 

J^n  saw  the  group  as  a  place  for  sharing  personal 
feelings  and  problems  and  saw  the  group  contributing  to  his 
solution  of  or  dealing  with  those  problems.    He  saw  being  a 
pert  of  the  group  as  being  a  part  of  a  larger  whole. 

In  operation,  John  also  seemed  to  use  the  group  (later 
in  Tear  1  and  during  Year  2}  to  gain  access  to  the  school 
administration;  not  quite  seeking  prestige  but  working  for 
his  own  gain  (see  Group  Process  Reports,  Smulyan,  1983, 
Appendix  C). 

h  number  of  John's  comments  indicated  a  full  range  of 
Selman's  Interpersonal  stages  from  0  to  4.    Uhen  pushed  in  a 
situation  either  by  probing  from  the  interviewer  or  by  his 
wanting  to  influence  others,  John  seemed  to  exhibit  higher 
stages  of  Interpersonal  understanding.    In  the  area  of  group 
ooheslon/oollaboratlon,  he  exhibited  Stages  0,  2  and  3.  At 
Stage  0,  one  quote  se^ed  to  indicate  his  view  of  cohesion  as 
^sical  proximity,    fie  also  talked  about  the  group  as  bilat- 
eral friendship  and  coordinated  teamwork  (Stage  2). 

Question:    Can  you  give  an  example  where  you  sea 

collaboration  working? 
Response:    ...  I  know  with  Brooks  and  myself  because  we're 


across  the  hall  ...  we  r^d  each  other's  materi- 
al and  check  into  what  we're  doing  and  discuss 
some  of  the  things,  Jack  and  layself  do,  but  not  as 
frequently  as  probably  possible,  Elliot  and  I  have 
sat  down  on  a  couple  of  occasions  and  discussed 
things  ...  I  never  see  Ted  at  all  .  .  .  that's 
where  I  see  it  (collaboration)  is  Just  in  talking 
with  people. 
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In  aootb^  case,  his  vleir  of  oollateratlon  was  that  of  shared 
exparienoes  (Stage  3)-    John  perceived  of  group  spirit  as 
soXidarit/p  shared  feelings.    He  seraed  to  see  group  loyalty 
as  each  noaber  helping  the  whole  "all  for  one, "  but  also  saw 
the  group  as  a  total  social  organism  in  whioh  individuals 
operate* 

Question:   Do  you  think  thefe's  pollaboratxcn? 

Besponse:   Yes,  I  think  sosa  of  us  have  very  definite  ideas 
and  opinions  and  we  will  express  them,  and  some 
of  us  don't,  and  we  will  listen  .  ,  .  X  think 
that  everyone  that's  in  the  group  has  kind  of 
shifted  s<»ie  of  their  views  as  they  have  been 
going  along  listening  to  other  people.    One  of 
the  sa^oesses  that  I  think  is  working,  not  as 
ouoh  as  I  probably  woidd  like  it  to,  is  we  get 
together  and  discuss  some  of  the  points  during 
the  week  as  we  see  each  other  in  the  halls. 

John  seened  able  to  view  the  group  needing  the  differ- 
ences of  individuals  for  its  energy/growth  (Stags  4),  and  yet 
there  was  a  contradictory  sense  in  whioh  he  acted  on  the  pri- 
or conception  of  the  groiip  dependent  on  hoBOgeneoua  values* 

J(^n's  perceptions  of  the  group  process  ami  his  i.ctions 
as  a  group  member  indicate  his  transition  from  Stags  3,  the 
group  as  a  boiogeneous  community,  to  Stage  4,  the  group  as  a 
pluralistic  organization.    For  instance,  John  didn't  see  the 
team  as  a  static  group  but  as  more  dynamic  ai^  self-regulating 
(Stage  4).    In  interviews,  John  seemed  unable  to  view  the 
group  as  composed  of  a  variety  of  subsystems,  i.e.,  decision- 
making processes,  which  w«*e  i»eded  to  make  the  group  a 
whole.    He  tended  to  see  the  group  in  a  more  singular  disten- 
sion.    In  original  sitings  and  interviews,  he  was  unable  to 
separate  group  processes,  such  as  roles  and  decision  making. 
John  seemed  unable  to  aulyze  the  total  proMSs  of  the  team 
in  a  variety  of  wntezts:   the  group  was  seen  as  situation 
specific  (Stage  3).    John  did  not  take  the  Stage  4  perspec- 
tive of  being  able  to  see  the  group  in  comparison  to  others, 
using  ideas  suoh  as  leadership  and  conformity  to  distinguiab 
and  compare  groups. 

After  the  first  eight  weeks  of  the  project,  John  was 
unwilling  to  identify  roles  for  himself  and  others  perhaps 
because  he  did  not  yet  know  the  rules  and  norms  associated 
with  this  group  and  with  research  in  particular.    He  sensed 
more  oonoerned  about  this  than  Jack,  who  was  scored  at  the 
same  stage  on  this  issue,  but  who  assumed  the  university 
researcher  and  research  assistant  would  do  the  research. 
John,  who  seemed  to  operate  generally  at  the  subsequent  Stage 
3f  assumed  he  would  want  to  take  on  responsibility  and  owner- 
ship at  some  point,  and  be,  ^In  fact,  did  so. 
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Ther«  vera  distinot  differenoes  asons  Brooks'  scores  on 
interpersonal  unaerstanding  in  relation  to  group  organization 
and  process.    Har  log  ooments  averaged  Stage  2;25  and  the 
global  stage  was  Stagit  3*    Since  tbe  log  was  a  self-designed 
document,  oooB&ents  made  were  not  probed  by  an  intenriewflr  and 
thus  Seloan  would  suggest  tbat  scores  f  roa  log  oonments  oay 
have  reflected  tbe  aliiiaal  stags  of  Interpersonal  understaxKt- 
ing.    In  contrast,  it  can  be  noted  that  Brooks*  responses  in 
probed  intm*vletf8  and  in  transcripts  of  group  aeetinss  aver- 
agsd  3^89  and  global  stage  was  Stage  4.    These  later  scores 
would  r«sfleot  capability  level  and/or  operating  luvel  since 
they  were  derived  from  probed  interviews  and/or  observations 
and  transcripts. 

It  seens  that  the  group  organization  and  process  itself 
was  enou^  of  a  probleo  or  issue  for  Brooks  to  elicit  her 
highest  level  of  social  problan  solving;  it  is  this  level  of 
social  problem  solving  that  underlies  -  but  does  not  neces- 
sarily dominate  -  the  person's  social  pei^c»*aance  in  any 
specified  oonteact.    Brooks  was  conscientious ,  aware  of  other's 
pers{«otives  in  the  group,  ai»i  knowledgeable  about  and  oompe- 
ent  in  different  social  oonteacts.    aie  had  more  experienM 
with  groups  than  any  other  teacher  on  the  team.    Her  interper^ 
sonal  insights  were,  however,  not  always  consistent  with  her 
actions  in  the  group. 

Brooks'  log  entries  suggest  that  she  saw  the  group  as  a 
series  of  bilateral  relationships.    Oiven  this  perspective, 
she  believed  that  the  interests  of  different  team  aembers 
must  be  coordinated  in  order  to  progress.    In  terms  of  group 
formation.  Brooks  talked  about  the  importance  of  early  mset- 
ings  for  getting  to  know  one  another  (Stage  2)  so  that  the 
the  interests  of  different  team  members  could  be  coordinated. 

Today's  meeting  accomplished  much  in  terms 
of  group  members  'getting  to  know'  eaoh  other 
better.    Even  thou^  we  all  w«*k  in  the  same  school 
and  teach  some  of  the  same  kids  we  meet  as  people 
and  faculty  very  infrequently.    Therefore,  opin- 
ions are  formed  by  other's  oomments  and  gossip. 
I  feel  this  'getting  to  know'  eaoh  other  is 
important  for  formulating  our  ground  rules. 

(Log,  10/28/81) 

While  Brooks  described  part  of  her  group  spirit  or 
identity  as  coming  from  a  friendship  with  one  other  group 
monber,  she  also  talked  about  the  evolving  of  a  group  identi- 
ty which  seemed  to  be  based  on  shared  experiences  and  feel- 
ings (Stages  2  and  3). 
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Tbday«s  nodUng  helped  pull  soae  of 
tbougbts  aod  feelings  together.    Ve  seem  to  be 
juat  evolving  a  group  identity.    1  still  hove 
^ohleoe  trusting  several  group  aenbers.  How^ 
ever,  one  neober  (John)  is  keeping  ae  going.  We 
decided  to  fulfill  our  oommitnent  to  the  project 
in  spite  of  our  feelings  of  'not  knoving'  what 
was  going  to  happen.    I  find  sqrself  and  other 
teachers  a  hit  uneasy  aiul  confused  when  the 
answers  or  the  questions  are  vague.    One  must 
understand  the  teacher's  need  to  »know.»  (Log,  11/18/81) 

Brooks*  ooDoerns  about  Jack's  trustwortljiness  (voiced 
above  and  noted  in  the  (tonflict  SecUon  of  the  Group  Process 
Report,  Appendix  C)  was  an  expression  of  her  feelings  that 
loyalty  in  the  group  could  be  defined  by  expectations  of 
trust  and  reliability: 

I've  had  an  uneasy  feeling  3ince  Wednesday 
afternoon  when  Jack  volunteered  to  collate  all  the 
surv^/interviews  for  the  action  research  project. 
What's  his  reward?   Can't  quite  figure  out  why  he 
decided  to  'give'  of  his  time.    There's  a  doUvs 
-  perhaps  inforaation  that  would  be  useful  in  a 
'power  play'  at  an  adainistraUve  level.  I'm 
upset  SU.1  worried  about  the  confidentiality  of 
the  people  X  interviewed.    I  feel  that  I  must 
protect  thea  and  their  inforaation  from  a  possi- 
ble 'backlash.'  (Log,  1/23/82) 

Brooks  expressed  her  concern  about  general  issues  of  trust 
and  confidentiality  in  terms  of  ^oup  unity  (Stage  3). 

Question:    What  about  your  expectations  of  yourself  .  .  , 
as  a  meaber  of  the  team? 

Response:    Well,  of  the  people  that  showed  up  for  the  aeetilng, 
there  were  a  couple  of  people  I'm  dose  to  and  a 
couple  of  people  who  I  don't  trust.    So  I  have 
soae  reservations.    Could  I  work  with  then?  How 
dose  ^n  I  be  .  .  .  because  I've  had  soae  experi- 
ences with  ...  X  don't  trust  thing  ...  if  x 
shared  with  thea,  I  don't  want  it  to  ooae  back 
and  get  ae,  at  another  levd.    You  know,  if  I' a 
honest  enough  to  share  and  there  are  probably 
(will  be)  soae  observations  that  they  aight  not 
share  with  ae,    I' a  juat  concerned. 

(Interview,  9/81) 

In  terms  of  group  foraation.  Brooks  described  the  roles 
of  herself  and  others  in  the  group  in  terms  of  functions  and 
responsibilities  each  assuaed  (Stage  4). 
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•  ...  I  soft  Jack  as  In  ...  a  leaderaMp 
role»  too,  in  terms  of  sayios,  'Ok,  now,  lot's  got 
down  to  business,  I  pmllr  want  to  have  a  (tlreotion, 
you  know,  this  is  the  study,  and  Z  want  to  bare  a 
direction  (she  snaps  her  finfiors),  this  is  the 
agenda,  'boom,  booffl,  boos,*  so  Z  see  him  as  a  person 
getting  us  book  on  the  track,  and  you  know,  some 
of  us  kind  of  let  tbings  drift  a  little  bit.  fie 
will  probably  be  the  first  one  ...  to  say,  'Veil, 
let's  get  this  firmed  up.' 

.  •  .  Ted  Just  lives  in  his  own  world,  but 
that's  okay,  wo  need  somebody  who  lives  in  their 
own  world  sort  of  to  temper  the  group  ...  I  see 
him  perhaps  questioning  some  of  the  things  .  .  . 
that  we're  doing  •  .  .  and  that's  good  to  have  a 
questioner  in  the  group  to  sort  of  say,  'Veil,  Z 
don' t  understand, '  and  really  ohallengtng  you  .... 

•  .  .  I'm  one  of  those  people  who  ...  is 
responsible,  if  somebody  needs  something  done 
they  kind  of  turn  to  me  and  say,  'Ok,  you  know, 
you  do  it'  ...  and  as  madu  as  Z  complain  azui 
rant  and  rave  .  .  .  and  get  upsst  sometimes  .  .  . 
I  do  meet  deadlines.  .  . 


.  .  .  Z  really  like  research,  it's  Just  like 
a  puzzle  to  put  together  and  it's  earolting  .  .  . 
so  Z  see  my  role  as  the  group  goes  on  will  probably 
be  more  .  .  .  drawing  on  oy  e:q;>erienoes  of  .  •  • 
researob  .  .  . 


Z'm  trying  to  keep  some  of  oy  comment s  based 
on  the  reading  awl  research.    So  1  ffiess  my  role, 
one  of  agr  roles  in  the  group  is  to  kind  of  focus  in 
on  tbe  reading  and  tbings  that  we're  doing  ...  1 
feel  the  nod,  that  1  want  to  do  that  .  .Just  for 
my  personal  satisfaction. 

( Interview,  12/81) 

Brooks  viewed  tbe  group  as  a  pluralistio  organization  in 
which  ffl«&bers  stick  together  to  aobieve  oollectlve  ends;  she 
described  group  spirit  as  a  process  with  a  function  and  saw 
interpersonal  relationships  in  the  group  as  independent  of 
the  collective  spirit  (Stage  4). 

Zn  terms  of,  you  mean  people  sharing  .  .  .  Z 
tbink  you  see  most  of  us  haven't  worked  that  closely 
with  each  other  .  .  .  any  group  has  to  spend  a  month 
or  two  months  really  building  trust  and  building  wh6^^ 
who,  and  do  Z  trust  this  person,  do  Z  really  say 
wbat's  on  my  mind  ..  .  can  Z  be  frank  with  people  .  .  . 
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every  group  goBa  tlirougb  that  sort  of  •  •  .  tniUdlng 
a  Dloba  ...  I  tliink  that's  sone  on  and  Z  thiok  now 
tha  group  sort  of  feels  that  they  oome  in  and  they 
have  •  •     a  task  to  do  •  •  •  and  we  may  not  know 
where  we're  enung  up,  but  we  all  sort  of  Icnow  we're 
in  a  process.  V 

...  I  guess  some  fears  and  concerns  and  things 
4ust  need  to  be  stated  •  .  .  do  ve  really  have  a  ia*o- 
Jeot  to  work  on  •  •  •  is  it  feasihley  what  we  have 
identified,  as  a  problem  .  .  .and*  oaybe  soise  person- 
alis issues  that  have  been  problems.  •  I  knw  that 
some  people  in  th^  group  don't  necessarily  get  along 
with  oe  all  the  time,  but  that's  ok  ...  it  doesn't 
bother  me  ...  I  can  work  professionally  with  some- 
one •  .  .  without  being  super  friendly  with  them  .  ,  • 
but  I  think  that  .  .  .  there  needs  to  be  a  certain 
degree  of  trust  .  .  .  (Interview,  12/81) 

Brooks  operated  with  Ted  in  the  team  meetings  at  a 
somewhat  different  level  than  these  quotes  indicate.  While 
she  talked  about  recognizing  individual  differences  in  the 
group  and  still  being  able  to  work  together  toward  a  common 
end,  she  exhibited  intol«»an<»  of  Ted's  differences  when  he 
"shirked  his  responsibilities"  and  was  at  times  unable  to 
work  with  him.    Stage  4  interpersonal  understanding  assumes 
that  people  can  have  different  interests  and  still  build  a 
group  process.    Stags  3  assumes  group  solidarity  dependent 
upon  shared  valws.    Kany  of  Brooks'  statements  suggested 
Stage  4  but  her  actions  with  Ted  suggested  Stage  3-4  transi- 
tion in  interpersonal  stage  of  development. 


BLLTQT 

Elliot's  avtt'ags  score  on  all  group  process  aspects  was 
4.0,  indicating  Stage  4  interpersonal  development  on  the  group 
organization  issue.    His  responses  were  consistently  soor«Kl 
at  Stage  4  over  all  the  aspects  of  the  group  process  indicating 
consistent  thinking  and  actions  in  bis  unJerstanding  of  the 
group  as  a  pluralistic  organizaiton. 

In  terms  of  group  formation  and  the  ideal  member,  Elliot 
defined  people's  roles  on  the  team  in  terms  of  the  kinds  of 
role  functions  they  performed  and  responsibilities  they 
assumed  (Stage  4).    In  expressing  esq^ectatlons  for  himself  as 
a  team  m«iiber,  Elliot  said: 

I  don't  know,  I'm  interested  in  which  areas 
the  team  would  choose  to  experiment  in.    Hy  in^ 
dividual  contributions,  I  guess,  would  be  providing 
my  own  insist  ...  I  guess  I  would  contribute,  I 
guess  I  could  try  to  fill  ability  voids,  if  there 
were  any  .  .  .  (Interview,  9/81) 
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Wbat  do  you  seo  as  role  or  reaponalbUities 
you* re  taking  on  and  what  about  other  team 
BOBhara? 

I  think  that  the  team  members  tried  to  share 
information,  espeoially  wha*e  they  bad 
individual  expertise,  I  did. not  perceive 
individuals  taking  lasting  and  speoifio  roles. 
...  on  the  other  hand,^^during  the  discussion 
...  I  ffli^t  notice  a  flaw  in  somebody's  argu- 
ment and  some  information  that  hasn't  been 
brought  forth  and  I  try  to  insert  those  bits 
of  information  also. 

(Interview,  12/81) 

On  the  issue  of  group  formation,  Elliot  recognized  the 
group  "superstructure, »  that  is,  he  generalised  about  group 
operation  and  saw  the  group  as  a  complex  set  of  functions, 
each  of  which  operated  independently  but  all  of  which  were 
directed  toward  balancing  the  group  as  a  whole.    He  was  able 
to  abstract  an  overall  atmosphere,  climax  cs*  superstructure 
from  the  group,  which  formed  th^  foundation  for  cooperative  ' 
activity  among  moabers.    Elliot  saw  the  first  few  meetings  as 
"initiations, «  which  agrmbolized  membership  in  the  group  !ind 
also  served  the  fxmotion  of  building  a  greater  sense  gf  unity 
and  identification  with  the  group.    Be  seemed  to  bf^^  taking  a 
sociological  perspective  in  offering  a  functional  explanation 
for  group  processes  in  the  first  eight  team  meetings  that  bad 
no  apparent  pragmatic  function  at  all  (Stage  4). 

Elliot  bslievMi  that  the  group  allowed  group  members  to 
fulfill  basic  human  needs  of  attachment  and  identification. 

These  sessions  provide  the  participants  the 
opportunity  to  speak  their  mind,  get  things  off 
their  chest,  prevent  » burnout.'    I'n  bet  many 
teacher  centers  use  a  similar  format  -  at  the 
least,  they  should.    .  .  «  our  action  research 
group  shotild  enjoy  pleasant  meaningful  dialogue. 
At  least,  at  last  week's  session,  tha*e  were  feu 
inane  comments  .  .  .  (Log,  10/27/81} 

Elliot  saw  the  group  as  a  total  social  organism  which 
was  dynamic,  not  static  (Stage  H)  and  saw  a  difference  in 
group  interaction  when  certain  members  were  present. 

A  note  on  the  dynamics  of  our  group.  Due  to 
absence  we've  met  with  four  members  several  times 
(excluding  university  researcher  and  research 
assistant).    I  hope  the  research  assistant  has 
noted  resulting  differences  in  behavior. 


Question: 
Besponse: 
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4  sembers  .{prasest)  5  maabers  (present) 

babblljig  (inoluding  nsrself }    'oeaeured*  contributions 
polite  agreratenty  support      opinions  of  otbers  lUcely 

to  be  questioned 
pleasant  and  open  .plMsant  but  tense 

^  (Log,  11/20/8  ) 

As  part  of  this  dynaolo  group  process,  Elliot  saw  Inter- 
personal r&Xatlons  as  Independent  of  the  oolleotlve  spirit  of 
the  group.    In  this  context,  he  saw  that  Individuals  -jan  hold 
different  oplnians  and  that  relations  between  the  fflembers 
need  not  always  be  harnonious  because  it  is  the  ooUeotive 
spirit  toward  shared  g^s  that  keeps  the  group  together. 

Question:   Old  you  know  than  ahead  of  tioe? 

Response:    ...  I  knew  all  of  them  fairly  well  and  I  guess 
I  shouldn't  be  surprised  that  things  are  going 
SBOothly,  and  I'd. not,  it's  Just  that  .  .  . 
everybody  seems  to  fill  voids  created  by  the 
other  .  .  .  kind  of  like  we  complete  the  Jigsaw 
puzsle  .  .  .  the  oti»r  Interesting  thing  about 
this  group  Is  outsldi^  of  these  group  sessions 
.  .  .  Ted  and  I  8pend\our  fre^ periods  together, 
all  tho  other  people  a>n't  see\oe^muoh  of  each 
other  .  .  .  they  all  like  each  other,  there's  no 
animosity,  but  each  one  goes  their  separate  way. 

(Interview,  12/81) 

Elliot  saw  the  group  sticking  together  to  achieve  col- 
lective ends;  the  group  was  a  group  because  each  person  was 
willing  to  work  with  others  to  achieve  group  ends,  despite 
personal  differences.    Loyalty  was  a  personal  ooomitment,  a 
rational  decision  made  by  each  person  to  carry  out  tasks 
which  promoted  the  group  goal.    As  opposed  to  the  perception 
that  groups  exist  in  order  to  achieve  shared  feeJ.lng8,  Elliot 
felt  that  the  group  spirit  is  a  pro<»ss,  ll^e  a  tool,  for 
unifying  the  group  behind  its  overall  group  purpose. 

Question:    Vhat's  been  aocompliahed  in  these  first  five- six 
meetings? 

Response:    Well,  I  think  a  basic  element  in  this  collabora- 
tive action  research  Is  that  ...  it  should 
accomplish  whatever  the  participants  want  it  to 
accomplish,          it  took  us  a  while  before  people 
in  the  group  .  .  .  bad  a  sense  for  that  hit  now 
we  do  ...  so  its  like  we're  free  to  move  on 
•  •  .  in  the  beginning  people  sat  around  and 
wondered  what  they're  supposed  to  be  doing,  and 
finally  they  realize  they're  supposed  to  be  dplng 
whatever  they  think  they  should  be  doing. 

(Interview,  12/81) 
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Elliot  saw  the  group  as  a  pluralistlo  organisation  in 
wMoh  a  variety  of  points  of  view  ware  not  inoompatifaae  with 
a  sense  of  oonmunity.    Thus,  a  diversity  of  interests  was 
tolerated  and  nyen  welooaed  and  oonfonnity  was  xu>t  z»oessary. 
The  individual  iwrsonaliUes  contributed  to  the  riohsess  of 
'the  group  as  ar whole  (Stags  4). 

Questiom   »m  that  diversity  be  a  plus  or  a  mizuis? 

Response:    I  think  it  will  be  a  plus  ...  its  not  like 
there's  five  people  who  are  a  clique  unto 
themselves  who  are  doing  this,  its  five  people 
who  belong  to  five  different  cliques  ...  if 
eaoh  of  these  five  cliques  sees  eight  teachers, 
then  we've  hit  aloost  all  of  the  (staff). 

(Interview,  12/81) 

Elliot  saw  the  group  as  consciously  agreeing  on  neoh- 
anisns  for  getting  aesbers  to  operate  by  the  same  general 
patterns.    Thus,  conformity  was  a  conscious  decision  to  act 
on  agreed  upon  standards.    Elliot  felt  that  some  kind  of 
rules  or  organization  were  oscessary  to  deal  with  individual 
competing  interests  so  that  individuals  could  rise  above 
self-interest  to  collective  goals  (Stage  4). 

TWo  members  of  the  group  mentioned  that  they 
ware  pleased  we've  accomplished  so  much  in  terms 
of  our  actual  research  mission  at  the  last  session. 
I  would  anticipate  that  as  group  mmbers  be<»me 
increasingly  involved  with  research  (concrete) 
activities,  thay  will  become  less  patient  with 
general  discussion.    Considering  the  possihlity 
that  this  attitude  does,  in  fact,  develop,  I  sug- 
gest we  decide  if  open  discussion  should  be 
eliminated,  limited  or  encouraged  in  our  remain- 
ing sessions  .  .  .  perhaps  a  15-30  minute  time 
limit  on  school  setting-general  topics  would 
be  agreeable.  (Log,  1/13/82) 
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8*2.3    Ylawa  of  Authority  i    group  Leadarahlp  apd  UnlvaPai  fcv 


Tbe  Issues  of  the  collaborative  researoh  team's  process 
lead  to  tbe  teachers*  perception  of  authority  aad  leadersbip 
and  tbe  impact  these  perceptions  have  on  the  working  of  the 
team.    In  this  study  in  particular,  the  teachers*  views  of 
the  university  researcher  and  the  ja^inoipel  (see.  8.2.4)  had 
a  significant  impact  on  the  team  process.    For  in-depth  des- 
cription of  individual  roles  and  leadership  tasks  undertaken 
^  each  team  masher,  as  well  as  the  resMurcher*8  role,  see 
AHCSj    Report  X,  Part  II,  Appendix  C. 

Jack  who  scored  at  the  Conformist  ego  stage  and  near  the 
bilateral  interpersonal  stage  tended  to  resort  to  arguments 
based  on  his  authority,  his  knowledge  and  his  control,  which 
came  from  his  position  as  part-time  administrator  in  the 
school.    Ted  readily  deferred  to  Jack's  position  (see  excerpts 
under  Part  II  in  Report  X,  Appendix  C), 

Jack  responded  to  members  of  the  group  as  either  people 
he  needed  to  conform  to  or  people  over  whan  he  should  be  the 
authority.    Jack  was  able  to  cut  Ted  off  eff eotively  (Ted 
accepted  It).    Jack  did  not  seem  to  do  this  with  John  and 
Brooks  because  he  couldn't  control  John  and  Brooks  the  way  he 
could  Ted. 

Jack  conformed  and  changed  his  behavior  to  fit  the  situ- 
ation  (more  typical  of  conventional  morality).    He  may  have 
done  this  to  decrease  his  perceived  authority  but  it  also 
helped  him  to  maintain  his  underlying  authority  based  on  his 
position  in  tbe  school.    He  stressed  his  teacher  perspective/ 
role  as  a  way  of  gaining  trust  of  people  in  the  group. 

I'm  trying  to  participate  as  a  teacher  and 
have  th«a  see  me  as  a  teacher,  and  I  know  these 
people  well  enough  so  if  I  sit  here  and  talk 
about  the  office  ,  .  .  they  understand  that  I»n 
not  going  back  down  there  and  say  to  the  office 
world  .  .  ,  they  say  that  you  did  this  or  that. 

Yeah,  I  see  me  as  adding  a  different  per- 
spective, but  I  also  see  that  I  have  to  be 
careful  that  I  am  seeing  this  perspective  as  a 
teacher  and  not  a  so-called  administrator  .  .  . 
I'm  trying  to  participate  as  a  teacher  and  have 
them  see  me  as  a  teacher. 

(Interview,  12/81) 
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This  strategr  of  pressntlog  a  tsaotaer  perspective  in  tlie  group 
say  reflect  the  ooovantional  social  perspective  of  putting 
blaself  in  the  other  person's  shoes  (the  concrete  Golden  Rule). 

Vhen  did  Jaok  use  arguments  based  on  authority?  Hhen 
did  he  choose  to  conform?   He  conformed  when  he  saw  the  uni- 
versity researcher  as  "teacher:*   suggested  she  collect  and 
evaluate  logs  (Documentation,  10/21/81). 

Jaok  saw  the  leadership  of  the  university  researcher  and 
research  assistant  consisting  of  arbitration  (faotlitation) 
ami  orgEmization  of  interests  in  the  group*    IMs  compared  to 
his  description  of  othw  team  members  assuming  leadership 
roles  tecaune  they  had  more  knowledge  and  e3q;>ertiae  than 
others. 

...  you  (university  researcher)  and  research 
assistant y  up  to  this  point,  I  have  seen  you  as 
^obahly  facilitators  and  leaders,  but  seen  you 
slowly  withdraw  it,  maybe  a  little  bit  hoping  that 
the  group  would  become  a  little  ti»re  independent  on 
their  own  ...  I  don't  think  anybody  out  of  the 
group  has  emerged  as  the  le&der  of  the  group  yet. 
.  .  .  Z  would  say  so  far  probably  all  of  us  are  a 
little  reluctant  to  assume  the  leadership  simply 
beoause  I  don't  think  anybody  knows  exactly  where 
they're  going  ....    After  we  identic  the  prob- 
lem, I  think  there  will  be  one,  at  least  one  out 
of  the  five,  that  will  relate  closer  to  that  prob- 
lem,  and  probably  assume  the  leadership  .  .  .  this 
group  is  diversified  enough  that,  if  there  was  any 
resentment  or  objection,  they  wouldn't  let  that 
person  emerge  ...  as  the  leader. 

(Interview,  12/81) 

Consistent  with  Jack's  view  of  group  leadership,  be  said 
the  university  researcher  had  to  guide  the  group  because  she 
knew  more. 

I  think  there's  going  to  have  to  be  an  awful 
lot  of  help  ...  I  think  you're  going  to  hand 
guide  this  team  in  the  actual  doing  of  the  processes 
and  methods  ...  by  discovery,  may be,  through 
questioning,  not  spoonfed,  but  I  still  don't  see  the 
team  doing  anything  but  fumbling  as  far  as  actually 
doing,  knowing  the  processes  and  stei»  of  the  method. 

{Interview,  12/81) 

Jaok  left  the  team  after  Year  1  to  become  a  principal 
and  in  bis  final  interview  continued  to  stress  the  team's 
need  for  direction  and  leadership  by  the  university 
researcher. 
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The  university  researober  tried  to  play  it 
deaooratlo.    .  .  .  l  think  that  as  time  went  on,  I 
think  the  tvo  of  you  also  realised  that  we  weren't 
heading  In  a  direction  on  our  own  y«ry  otuoh.  And 
I  think  you  found  ...  us  asking  to  give  us  a 
little  nore  direction^  too.    And  aasuDed  a  posl^on 
of  saying,  wouldn't  this  be  a  good  direction  to  go 
In.    After  we  bad  onoe  asked  for  it. 

(Final  Interview,  12/82} 

Jack  also  challenged  the  university  researcher's  l^der- 
sblp.  During  a  meeting  In  Tear  1 ,  Jack  said  he  would  aeet 
Vednesday  or  Friday  but  not  both,  and  that  they  were  less 
likely  to  get  othw  school  staff  to  cone  after  sohool.  The 
university  researcher  said  she  would  like  to  see  both  meet- 
ings happen.    Jack  said,'  "Both's  not  gonna  happen  with  me." 
Ted  said  he  didn't  want  this  to  be  a  "crisis.*  Jack.^d, 
"Well,  I  can  meet  Vednesd^,  you  can,  so  we  can  all  a»et 
Vednssday*  (Documentation,  1/27/^)*    ^us,  Jack  made  a  uni- 
lateral decision  for  the  group  Just  as  he  suggested  a  princi- 
pal do  when  a  decision  nseds  to  be  made. 

Jack  also  challenged  the  university  researcher  In  later 
meetings  In  discussions  about  who  would  draft  certain  letters, 
what  agenda  Items  needed  to  be  discussed,  etc. 

Jack's  challenges  tended  to  take  the  form  of  side  com- 
ments, sarcasm,  things  that  could  be  taken  as  Jokesr  When 
other  Issues  came  up,  he  would  return  to  this  testing  of 
the  university  researcher.    Sometimes  he  acted  as  though  he 
won  and  sometimes  as  thou^  the  university  researcher  did; 
either  way  it  was  a  win-lose  situation. 


]  Ted  who  scored  at  the  Self  Aware  ego  stage  believed  the 

Irader's  role  in  this  homogeneous  group  of  the  action  reseracb 
team  was  to  keep  the  group  together  (marshalling  solidarity) 
and  on  task.    He  attributed  leadership  to  Jack  as  a  result  of 
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Jack's  doBloant  poslUon  as  an  admlniatratop  and  to  the 
university  researcher  because  of  her  hl^er  status.  This 
Inconsistency  between  bis  thoughts  about  leadership  and  his 
actual  attribution  of  leadership  was  reflected  In  the  scoring 
on  this  Isstw  In  both  the  bilateral  partnership  and  htmoBPoa^ 
ous  ooBBBunlty  levels'of  group  process. 

Ted  saw  Jack  as  an  authority  because  of  his  administra- 
tive position  In  school.    Gradually,  Ted  came  to  respect 
John's  knowledge  about  the  school  and  his  skill  In  dealing 
with  people  (e.g.,  superintendent,  teaoh«*s  who  had  to  be 
Interviewed)  •    And  Ted  saw  miot  as  an  authority  because  of 
his  knowledge  and  skins  In  writing  and  his  skills  In  mathe- 
oatlos  and  use  of  the  cc»a|mter  fi»*  analysis. 

At  the  bilateral  partnsrahlp  level,  Ted  felt  that  the 
university  researcher  and  the  research  assistant  should  take 
a  directive  role  because  of  their  greater  knowledge  (Inter- 
personal Stage  2).    Be  also  saw  the  university  research^  as 
playing  the  role  of  group  psychologist,  using  encouragement 
and  friendliness  to  get  people  Involved  (Interpersonal  Stage 
3).    Be  said; 

I  think  both  of  you  .  .  .  have  been  leading 
but  .  •  •  not  In  a  dictatorship  ...  I  think  you've 
been  leading  us  In  a  way  that  has  produced  us  to 
feel  free  to  eatress  our  opinions  and  ...  to 
state  our  case  without  .  .  .  feeling  that  .  .  . 
anything  negative  Is  going  to  come  •  •  •  probably 
the  only  negative  thing  Is  .  .  .  that  we  fool 
around  too  much  ...  we  get  off  the  subject  .  .  . 
oaybe  Just  a  little  titter  rein  is  the  only  thing. 

(Interview,  12/81) 

In  interviews,  Ted  discussed  leadership  from  a  more  com- 
prehensive perspective,  scored  as  the  homogeneous  community 
level  (Interpersonal  Stage  3)  and  can  be  called  capability 
level.    In  talking  about  how  he  would  like  the  university  re- 
searcher to  "rein  in*  the  group,  he  said: 

.  .  .  when  I  come  In  here  I  am  tired  .  .  . 
all  of  us  are  tired  and  we  probably  do  tz^  to 
avoid  doing  things  .  .  .  that  would  lead  to 
an  awful  lot  of  extra  work  maybe  ...  I  Just 
thick  that  maybe  sometimes  we  could  advance 
faster  in  our  way  of  doing  things,  maybe  an 
agenda  .  .  .  maybe  you  could  out  off  the 
conversation  •  .  .  because  we  seem  to,  to 
talk  things  to  death  .  .  .     (Interview,  1/82) 

4, 
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Ted  aaw  the  university  researober  as  an  authority  in 
terms  of  knowledge,  i.e.,  the  leader  has  more  knowledge. 
This  w&s  viewed  f roa  a  perspeotive  of  bilateral  partnerships 
(Interpersonal  Stage  2}» 

Ted's  ezpeotation  was  that  the  university  researoher 
would  be  the  "teacher:" 

At  first,  I  didn't  want  to  be  in  the  project 
because  I  thought  it  was  going  to  be  the  saae  type 
of  thing.    You  would  run  the  thing,  and  we  would 
Just  sit  hi»*e,  and  you  were  the  university  teaoher 
and  we  were  the  Junior  high  teaoher,  that  we  were 
going  to  have  to  agree  to  everything.    But  I'ib 
glad  to  say  I  haven't  found  that  so,  X  think  all 
of  us  feel  equal.  (Interview,  12/81 ) 

The  leaders  have  bent  over  backwards  to  give 
everybody  a  say  in  the  ^ooess  and  maybe  that's 
why  we  keep  wandering  around  the  bush  ...  I 
think  that  in  this  course,  beoause  it  was  a 
teaoher  thing,  we  are  going  to  make  teaohara  do 
the  research  and  this  and  that,  and  maybe  it  went 
too  far  the  other  way.    There  was  nobody  saying 
that  let's  work  together.       (Interview,  12/82) 

He  also  asked  certain  kinds  of  questions  -  appealing  to 
her  authority  in  research: 

Is  that  possible  though?   I  don't  know  very 
much  about  research.    I  mean  all  those  things 
you  gave  us  today  about  calling  in  outside  help, 
visiUng  this,  doing  that  -  does  that  seem 
logical  to  you?  (Interview,  1/82) 

During  the  first  year,  he  also  perceived  the  university 
researcher  as  the  group  leader  and  final  decision  maker  on 
issues  affecting  the  whole  group.    When  the  university  re- 
searoher asked  what  was  the  procedure  for  checking  out  sub- 
stitutes for  a  May  meeting  with  the  principal,  Ted  said  the 
university  researoher  should  do  it  as  leader  of  the  group. 
She  said  she  could  Ixit  she  preferred  someone  in  the  group 
doing  it  (Documentation,  3/31/82). 

Also,  when  the  university  researcher  asked  about  the 
issue  of  replacing  Jack  on  the  team,  Ted  said  she  would  know 
better  than  the  team  about  the  needs  of  the  research.  Hie 
university  resaroher  said  they  needed  to  weigh  what  there  was 
to  do  with  the  issues  involved  in  getting  a  new  person 
(Documentation,  9/22/82). 
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In  tbe  seooiKl  y«ap»  Ted  said  tb^  may  only  let  one 
peraoD  go  to  Aoarloan  Educational  Researob  Aaaoolation  (AERA) 
nweUng  ia  Montreal.    He  said  to  tbe  university  reaearober, 
■We've  all  worked  on  tbe  wogram  togetber  -  wbat  will  you  do 
If  tbey  teU  you  only  one  of  us  can  go?"   Tbe  university 
reaearober  said  sbe  would  bring  it  back  to  tbe  team  (DoouBei>- 
tatlon,  1/26/83). 


JOHN 

At  tbe  Conscientious  ego  stage,  Jobn  saw  tbe  leader  as  a 
catalyst,  belplng  to  energize  ratber  tban  direct,  oarsballlng 
group  solidarity  as  a  wbole  (Interpersonal  Stags  3). 

•  •  .  to  oe  It  seems  tbat  university  researob- 
ar  Is  kind  of  tbe  person  wbo  tosses  out  tbe  Ideas 
or  tosses  out  tbe  tblngs  to  get  us  stimulated  to 
say  sometblng,  to  start  wltb. 

(Interview,  12/81) 

Many  of  Jobn's  responses  In  tbe  group  process  leaderablp 
Issue  were  unscorable,  often  because  be  talked  about  descrip- 
tions of  concrete  events  and  goals  ratber  tban  reactions  to 
tbese  events.    Also,  many  of  bis  responses  were  in  tbe  form 
of  formulas  and  predetermined  courses  of  acUon  wblob  tended 
toward  simple  prescriptions. 

Jobn  perceived  tbe  university  researober  as  teaoher,  es- 
pecially at  tbe  beginning  of  Year  1.    Tb€re  were  maiv  indica- 
tions tbat  be  took  bis  cues  from  tbe  univ«*sity  researcber. 
At  various  meetingB,  be  would  ask  questions  like,  "So  wbat 
would  you  like  us  to  start  on,  talking  about  tbese  quesions?" 
(Documentation,  10/21/81)  or  "How,  on  our  problem  identifica- 
tion, do  you  want  eacb  of  us  to  give  our  tbougbts?"  (Documen- 
tation, 12/2/82).    He  would  also  look  for  signals  from  bar 
sucb  as  wbetber  or  not  tbe  meeting  was  over.    At  one  meeting, 
for  example,  Jobn  said,  "Okay 7"   Tbe  university  researober 
said,  "Yes,"  and  John  got  up  to  leave  (IJocumentaUon,  12/1/82). 

Jobn  also  perceived  tbe  researcber  as  an  authority  in 
research  and  asked  questions  on  research  design.  Issues  of 
sampling,  validity.    He  also  showed  tbe  university  researcber 
and  research  assistant  wbat  be  had  done  with  strands  for  tbe 
timeline  and  asked  the  university  researcher  to  add  to  it. 

John's  perceptions  of  the  university  researcher  were 
like  Ted's  in  content  in  tbat  they  saw  the  researcher  as 
teacher  and  as  research  authority.    John,  however,  was  dif- 
ferent from  Ted  in  his  view  of  the  university  researober  as 
group  leader.    Ted  was  consistent  about  what  tbe  university 
researcher  itfifiiiU  have  done  and  what  be  would  have  had  her  do 
in  that  role,  i.e.,  be  tbe  final  decision  maker  on  issues 
affecting  the  whole  group  and  hold  a  tighter  rein. 
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John,  however,  believed  that  the  group  leacter  ahouid 
have  stayed  out  ami  let  teachers  develop  ownership  (as  the 
university  researcher  did,  in  his  eyes).    But  iT  he  had  it  to 
do  agaifiy  be  would,,  at  tiaes  when  the  group  was  dragging, 
have  had  the  university  researcher  as  leader  bring  the  group 
to  a  decision.    Re  didn't  want  her  to  i&ake  the  decision,  but 
to  save  time  and  keep  the  group  aioving  along  faster,  he  would 
have  had  the  university  researcher  make  the  group  come  up 
with  a  decision. 

As  a  group  of  teachers,  it  was  best  we  had 
to  do  it  this  way,  because  if  it's  going  to  be 
valuable  to  us  as  individuals,  not  Just  valuable 
because  we  have  a  paper  done  and  a  few  reooaDeo- 
dations  .  .  .  that's  secondary  to  the  whole  thing 
from  ay  personal  point  of  view. 

(Interview,  12/82} 

I  think  she  has  been  more  or  less  the  organ- 
izer to  see  that  we've  met  and  had  stuff  th«!*e, 
that  we've  got  stuff  dons  if  we  said  we  were  going 
to  get  it  done.    She's  been  the  leader  in  that 
fashion.    It's  sort  of  leading  by  pushing  rather 
than  leading  by  being  in  front.    I  think  that's 
the  way  the  university  researcher  has  led  us, 
by  pushing  us  slowly  and  steadHy  towards  our 
goal,  which  is  okay.  (Interview,  6/83) 

I  think  there  was,  in  the  first  year,  a 
mistake  made  in  not  getting  us  organized  a  little 
bit  quicker  into  what  we  were  doing.    I  think  we 
dragged  on  too  long  and  then  ...  to  make  a  lot 
of  hasty,  fast  decisions  ...  I  think  that  it 
should  have  been  at  least  pointed  out  that  we've 
got  to  start  to  make  some  decisions  earlier  than 
they  were  .  .  .  Now,  maybe  it  was  the  only  way 
it  could  happen,  but  I  think  that  this  should 
have  happened  earlier  and  maybe  that  could  have 
been  the  focus  tnm  the  research  people  to  say, 
okay,  guys,  this  Is  it,  you're  going  to  need  to 
come  up  with  something  for  t»w.    .  .  •  you  don't 
have  to  tell  us  what  It  is  but  (tell  us  to)  oome 
up  with  something  that  can  happen. 

(Interview,  6/83) 


Brooks'  dominant  stage  of  interpersonal  understanding  in 
relation  to  the  leadership  of  the  group  represented  a  transi- 
tion from  Interpersonal  Stage  3  (homogeneous)  to  Stage  k 
(pluralistic).    Brooks  exhibited  a  capability  to  understand 
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the  group  leadarahlp  as  a  vapiahle  in  the  group,  depending  on 
members*  dlffwlng  interests  and  ttoeir  ability  to  take  on 
JMltipIe  roles  (Stage  4).    This  paralleled  her  ability  to  see 
the  collaborative  group  prooeas  issues  from  a  Stags  4  perspeo- 
U?e  discussed  earliw  (8.3.2).    Brooks  scored  at  the  Consci- 
entious ego  stage. 

In  a  log  coraoent  about  group  leadership,  Brooks  aug* 
gested  that  the  univ«*sity  researcher  should  take  the  role  of 
arbitrator,  ^ganizing  interests  vithin  the  group  and  promot- 
ing group  solidarity. 

I  think  that  my  past  working  relationship 
vith  the  university  researcher  ...  has  eased 
my  reservations  about  the  group ^s  composition 
from  the  very  beginning.    I  feel  confident  that 
ahe  can  handle  any  situation  that  might  come 
up.    It  oould  get  'STICK!.'    Ve  discussed  ad- 
dressing the  issue  of  confidentiality  of  our 
data  collection  next  Wednesday.    I  hope  its 
not  too  late.  (Log,  1/23/81) 

Brooks  didn't  want  the  university  researcher/research 
assistant  to  tell  the  group  (impose)  what  should  be  done  but 
fell  just  short  of  saying  that  they  might  take  on  mulUple 
roles  and  present  the  group  with  a  number  of  possible 
perspectives. 

Question:   What  kind  of  expectations  do  you  have  for  the 
university  researches*  and  research  assistant? 

Response:    I  guess  that  if  we  get  off  the  track  ...  I 
would  hope  that  .  .  .  think  there's  still  a 
question  in  my  mind,  and  I  know  in  some  other 
people's  minds  .  •  .  'do  we  really  know  what 
we're  going  to  be  doing?'  and  I  guess  that 
'no,  we  really  don't'  and  maybe  you  (research 
assistant)  and  the  university  researcher  can 
talk  about  it  .  .  .       (Interview,  12/81) 

Brooks  was  consistent  throughout  the  project  in  stating 
her  initial  perspective  that  the  team  looked  to  the  universi- 
ty researcher  for  leadership  and  direction,  and  that  the 
initiaX  frustration  gave  way  to  understanding  of  the  need  for  * 
the  group  to  develop  ownership.    She  (in  the  second  year)  saw 
the  university  researcher  as  a  colleague,  a  member  of  the 
group  who  has  specific  roles  just  as  other  members  do.  This 
was  similar  to  the  Stage  3  Interpersonal  understanding  of  tha 
homogeneous  quality  of  not  wanting  to  single  one  person  out. 

At  the  begixming,  I  know  we  wanted  her  to 
ce  director  and  we  wanted  her  to  be  leader  ,  .  . 
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I  tblQle  ate  la  Bore  of  a  facilitator  sometlffles, 
but  also  kind  of  aa  equal  .  .  .  i  don't  tlilnk  wa 
are  looking  to  bar  for  anmars.    I  think  wa  are 
looking  anongst  ouselves  for  tbat  kind  of 
Infomatlon  network,  working  with  It. 

(Interview,  12/82) 

At  the  end  of  the  ^Jeot  In  a  presentation  given  by  the 
team  to  a  university  olasa,  Brooks  said  the  more  researohers 
tried  to  control  the  group,  the  less  suocesaf ul  the  group 
was.    She  saw  examples  of  this  at  an  AERA  oonferenoe  she 
attended  but  did  not  feel  It  bad  happened  In  her  teas.  Sba 
said  the  team  was  frustrated  on  the  one  band  beoause  they 
expected  the  university  researcher  to  oooe  In  and  be  the 
leader  but  that  establishing  group  leadership  was  an  Important 
process.    She  said  It  was  frustrating  at  first,  and  they  put 
pressure  on  the  university  researcher  to  take  more  leadership 
but  after  she  looked  back  and  saw  why  It  was  done  that  way, 
aha  felt  It  was  successful  (Documentation,  4/20/83) . 

In  her  final  interview.  Brooks  gave  a  perception  of  the 
university  researcher  taking  on  mulUple  rol::3  In  the  leader- 
ship and  workings  of  the  team.    The  two  examples  below  Illus- 
trate Brooks'  transition  position.    At  times,  she  emphasized 
the  equality  issues  (Interpersonal  Stage  3)  and  at  other 
tines  she  aaphaslzed  her  perception  tbat  the  university  re- 
searcher carried  out  a  variety  of  roles  (Interpersonal  Stags 


Tou  became  a  colleague,  aa  an  ^ual  and  it 
didn't  seem  that  you  had  any  differenoea  in  terma 
of  status  in  the  group  than  anyone  else  .  •  . 
Just  because  you  were  there  didn't  mean  that  .  .  , 
your  ideas  were  .  .  .  more  important  than  anyoi» 

(Interview,  6/83) 

I  felt  at  the  beginning  that  you  were  holding 
back  from  leading  and  really  keeping  yourself  in 
check  in  terms  of  being  the  focus  person  in  the 
group.    As  the  group  became  stronger,  it  looked 
like  you  were  more  aware  that  you  ,  ,  .  did  have  a 
place  in  terms  of  being  a  m^ber  of  the  group 
rather  than  being  the  leader.    As  the  research 
group  went  on,  your  role  .  .  .  sometimes  it  was 
directing,  sometimes  it  was  okay  ...  we  need  to 
do  this  and  this  Just  from  the  standpoint  that 
this  is  the  timeline  J  these  are  the  nuts  and  bolts 
of  the  research  ...  but  the  content  of  the 
meeting,  mora  or  less,  was  our  input. 

(Interview,  6/83) 
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Despite  tba  faot  Uiat  Brooks  saw  the  rola  the  univflrsity 
researober  took  as  the  best  possible  ooe,  she,  like  Ted  and 
JoLn,  thought  that  the  university  researcher  Bight  have  done 
something  laore.    For  Brooks,  the  "more*  was  teaching  research, 
not  tal-lng  on  a  aore  directive  role  In  pacing  the  group 
(JC'hn)  or  making  final  decisions  for  the  group  (Ted). 

-  *^ 

.  .  .  Because  I  think  that  teachers  need  to 
be  educated  in  what  research  Is  ...  I  think  in 
or^er  to  have  research  be  successful,  maybe  having, 
you  kbow,  an  Intensive  one  or  two  day  workshop  on 
research  ...  I  think  that  that's  really  essential 
within  the  first  month  or  two.    And  tH*n  people  can 
say  wait  a  minute,  I  don't  want  to  i       anything  to 
do  with  this  or  this  isn't  what  Z  ex,.dCted  .  .  . 
Then  later  on  people  would  have  been  able  to  say, 
oh,  okay,  this  is  what  we're  supposed  to  be  doing 
and  It  wouldn't  have  taken  so  long  maybe  for  us  to 
decide  what  the  research  was  that  we  were  going  to 
do,  and  the  question.  (Interview,  6/83) 


Elliot's  capability  level  Bui  operating  level  were  con- 
sistently scored  at  Interpersonal  Stage  4  (pluralistic)  In 
the  group  process  analysis.    He  saw  the  group  as  a  pluralis- 
tic organization  in  which  individual  diversity  was  not  sup- 
pressed by  being  united  behind  common  goals.    His  view  of 
group  leadership  was  consistent  with  that  perspective.  He 
saw  group  members  taking  on  varying  leadership  roles,  de- 
pending on  their  differing  interests  and  their  ability  to 
take  on  multiple  roles  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  group  as  time 
went  on  and  tasks  and  focus  changed.    Elliot  aoorea  at  the 
Indlviduallstio  ego  stage. 

Elliot,  a»re  than  axqr  other  teacher  on  the  action  r^ 
search  team,  was  able  to  separate  the  individual  and/or 
status  of  the  individual  from  the  functions  that  he  believed 
the  group  leaders  should  perform  in  the  group. 

...  at  this  point,  I'd  like  to  see  you 
(the  university  researcher)  become  more  actively 
involved  in  the  discussion  more  often  ...  I 
think  that,  the  tendency  of  the  group  m«abers  to 
perceive  you  as  the  ultimate  leader  had  diminished 
to  the  point  that  the  give-and-take  can  be  more 
free  .  .  ,  (Interview,  12/81) 
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Early  oa,  SIX  lot  as8igi»d  tasks  to  tiie  university 
searoher  and  researob  assistant  -  seeing  tbem  as  responsible 
for  parti oular  role  funotlons  in  tbe  group  process.    Tbis  was 
consistent  witb  bis  concept  of  tbe  fonaation  and  vorkins  of 
tbe  group  as  a  group  of  luliTiduals  «(a*king  together  to 
achieve  a  oomson  goal. 

Welly  tbe  group  has  met  and  i»arly  over  come 
the  first  obstacle,  selecting  a  research  topic. 
Hezt  we  must  plan  our  research.    I  hope  the  re- 
search assistant  and  tbe  unlversl^  x^searobnr 
have  concrete  guiding  suggestions  in  this  regard. 
An  approach  assigning  group  aonbers  to  read  and 
report  on  various  secondary  sources  would  be 
appropriate  .  .  .  (oakes  other  suggestions). 

(Interview,  12/82) 

Elliot  continued  to  suggest  tasks  during  the  later 
phases  of  the  project.    For  example,  Elliot  said  he*d  like  to 
pass  the  ball  to  the  university  researcher  or  resMrob  assis- 
tant -  have  them  edit  the  questionnaire  and  get  it  typed  up  ^ 
as  tbr  team  was  designing  a  qusstionnalre  early  in  January 
1982  (Documentation,  1/16/82).    Another  example  occurred  in 
January  1983,  when  tbe  university  researcher  said  she  would 
be  happy  to  do  any  aoy  kind  of  talking  to  people  necessary  to 
help  the  members  get  release  time  for  American  Educational 
fiesearob  Association  convention.    Billot  asked  the  unlversi^ 
researcher  to  put  together  a  package  for  ^oh  of  them  that 
had  the  letter  of  acceptance  (frog  AERA)  am  an  eiq)lanatlon 
of  the  proposal  for  the  aymposium  that  was  accepted  so  they 
could  give  it  to  the  principal  (Documentation,  1/26/83). 

Not  all  of  Elliot's  auggestions  for  assi^iment  of  tasks 
were  accepted.     For  instance,  as  the  team  was  organizing 
plans  for  its  final  data  analysis,  Elliot  said  he  thought  the 
university  researcher  and  tbe  research  assistant  should  write 
tbe  findings  in  the  conclusion  section  of  the  final  report. 
He  said  we  need  somebody  to  pick  out  trends  and  significant 
f indlnsB  based  on  tbe  analysis  of  the  Information.    In  this 
case,  tbe  university  researcher  said  she  was  willing  to  run 
tests  and  to  see  which  HSS  scores  related  to  tbe  School 
Survey.    Sbe  also  said  the  team  bad  done  a  lot  of  work  on  tbe 
School  Survey  together  in  tbe  ^oup,  so  sbe  was  reluctant  to 
write  tbe  conclusions  in  that  section  ty  herself  (Documenta- 
Uon,  2/9/83). 

Hot  only  did  Elliot  assign  tasks  to  the  university 
researcsber  and  research  assistant,  be  also  supported  and 
reinforced  the  work  that  they  did.    For  example,  in  tbe  final 
interview,  Elliot  commented  that  *the  way  that  tbe  researcher 
and  tbe  research  assistant  reworked  tbe  final  report  into  a 
better  format  and  did  quite  a  bit  of  editing  to  finish  up 
putting  that  report  together  was  terrific."  (Interview,  6/83) 
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All  tean  meabers  seemed  to  ooffle  into  tbe  grrup  with  tne 
initial  e3q>eotatiOQ  that  tlie  unlTereity  person  W4  uld  be  tbe 
teacher  in  this  "course."  miot  was  no  ezoepti  -n,  although 
he  expressed  his  perception  of  the  university  researcher  as 
teacher  differently  froa  others.  Be  used  his  eacpectatlon  as 
a  way  to  build  on  the  coamon  goals  of  the  group  in  the  first 
eight  team  aeetings. 

Although  he  didn*t  carry  the  "teacher"  expectation 
through  the  project  as  others  did»  Elliot  seemed  consistent 
throughout  the  project  in  valuing  the  role  the  university 
researcher  took  as  faoUltator  rather  than  director.  As 
pointed  out  In  the  previous  section  on  leadership  in  a  group 
process,  Elliot  saw  the  leader  as  having  msu^  possible  roles 
which  helped  to  serve  group  ends  in  a  conplex  group  system; 
the  university  researcher  was  only  one  leader,  although  others 
also  take  on  leadership  rdes,  himself  Included. 

Related  to  the  group  i»*ocess,  I  would  say 
that  we  used  the  unlversl^  researcher  to  set 
boundaries  as  we  proceeded.    In  other  words, 
we'd  ask,  >Can  we  do  this,  should  we  do  that?* 
and  she*d  supply  tbe  answer. 

Aside  from  your  (university  researcher) 
re(»nt  occasional  effort  to  stay  on  task»  direct 
the  group  to  stay  on  task  and  get  done  what  we 
had  to  do  as  time  was  becoming  an  lsst»  I  don't 
think  so.    I  think  -  it  was  my  perception  that 
you  limited  your  role  to  doing  what  was  asked, 
doing  what  was  asked  that  you  felt  you  should  do. 

If  nothing  else,  at  least  the  five  teacher 
researchers  needed  to  have  feelings  of  Involvooent 
and  strong-armed  or  even  coercive  ...  leadership 
in  those  early  times  ml^t  have  been  comforting  to 
the  teachers,  but  they  needed  to  feel  Involved. 
And  I'm  sure  that  such  a  teohnlqtie  would  have 
gotten  them  to  the  point  at  lear  1  1/2  and  even 
they  could  have  said,  »fiey,  this  wasn't  my  idea' 
.  •  .  and  .  .  .  sit  back  and  let  these  guys 
decide  what  they  want  to  do. 

(Interview,  6/83) 

Elliot  defined  group  leadership  as  including  multiple 
functions  which  could  be  performed  by  a  number  of  individuals 
in  the  group.    He  felt  that  eaoh  leadership  role  functioned 
to  complete  the  complex  system  and  serve  group  ends.  Be 
perceived  that  more  than  one  kind  of  leader  existed,  in  terms 
of  specific  group  functions  (task  leader,  emotional  leader), 
rather  than  stereotyping  perceptions  of  different  leaders 
("president,"  "teacher"),  which  would  characterize  lower  stage 
thinking.    Elliot  could  see  himself  and  others  taking  on  this 
leader  ah.!  p  task: 
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I  gus88  most  of  our  dlsousslon  .  .  .  has 
been  helping  the  group  neohers  understand  the 
.  •  .  inner  workings  of  the  sohool  ...  and 
HheneTsr  an  aspeot  of  that  oaae  up  that  one  or 
another  group  neDber  was  espeoially  familiar 
vith  then  that  group  member  would  somewhat 
take  charge  of  that  phase  of  the  disoussion. 

(Interview,  12/81) 

•  .  .  sometiffles  Z  become  impatient,  and 
especially  if  people  are  redundant,  and  if  so, 
I  would  tend  to  try  to  summarize  the  disoussion 
or  to  clarify  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  oonolude 
the  disoussion  .  .  ,  and  from  time  to  time  I 
guess  different  group  members  would  do  that 
depending  on  who  thinks  ...  at  that  moment 
oan  summarize  the  best  for  the  whole  .  .  . 

(Interview,  12/81) 
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8.2.4    AttthOrltYi  PrlnolBal 


The  tinOing/s  discussed  hers  are  In  response  to  the 
working  bypotbesls  that  the  teaober's  developaental  position 
influences 'his/her  perception  of  tiie  role  of  tbe  ^inoipal 
as  it  is  related  to  tbe  context  of  tbe  school  and  tbe  process 
of  mllaborative  research. 

The  principal  vbo  agreed  to  tbe  ARCS  involvoient  at  tbe 
Junior  high  school  left  the  school  in  October  the  first  year 
of  tbe  project.    Tbe  incoming  principal  wAs  a  prior  olassroon 
teacher  at  the  school  but  cot  a  meaber  of  tbe  ARCS  team.  He 
took  office  in  Novoiber  of  tbe  first  year.    The  ARCS  teaffl  de- 
cided not  to  invite  the  nev  principal  to  Join  the  team  as  a 
member  because  th^  felt  that  tbe  introduction  of  a  new 
ber  at  that  time  (three  months  into  tbe. project)  would  strain 
tbe  working  relationships  and  trust  that  had  developed,  in 
d  addition,  oi»  moaber  of  the  team.  Jack,  was  a  part-time 

a(b&inistratory  and  the  team  felt  be  could  be  an  effective 
.  liaison  with  tbe  new  principal.    Jack,  however,  left  tbe  team 

^  after  Year  1  to  assume  a  ^inoipalahip  in  a  different  school. 

The  university  investigator  interviewed  the  new  princi- 
pal and  it  was  felt  that  he  was  dearly  talc  ig  steps  to 
differentiate  and  establish  his  ami  position,    it  seemed  that 
t^e  new  principal  was  trying  to  listen  to  teachers  and  to  be 
open  to  them  in  ways  tbe  f ormtt*  principal  was  perceived  not 
to  have  been.    This  attitude,  however,  conflicted  with  his 
perception  of  what  it  meant  to  be  a  principal,  which  included 
attitudes  such  as  "you  make  tbe  decisions,"  "you  can't  please 
everyone,"  "if  only  half  the  teachers  agree  with  me  that's 
good  enougb."   It  was  dear  that  ihe  prindpal  in  the  the 
first  year  was  trying  to  maintain  a  fading  that  be  still 
belonged  to  tbe  comaraderie  of  teachers;  by  the  second  year, 
however,  be  moved  to  a  position  more  distant  froa  the  teachers 
and  that  created  probleos  tar  teachers  who  were  taking  bis 
reactions  at  face  vdue  and  were  not  ade  to  see  tbe  Incoi^ 
slstecdes  and  contradctions  in  his  deddons. 

In  Year  1,  the  action  research  team  drafted  a  Staff 
Opidon  Survey  (SOS)  to  get  all  teachers'  and  school  staff's 
opldons  about  what  problaas  needed  to  be  researched.  The 
team  showed  the  draft  to  the  new  prlndpd  for  edting  and 
addtlons  in  Z>ecember.    His  response  was  that  the  timing  of 
the  survey  was  appropriate  dnce  he  had  needed  tbe  informa- 
tion anyway.    This  response  set  up  the  expectation  that  the 
team's  research  wodd  be  taken  to  the  board  and  used  to  hdp 
the  prlndpd  negotiate  ohangefj  with  tbe  school  board.  In 
January,  the  prlndpd  read  the  SOS  resdts,  but  when  he 
approached  the  school  board,  he  used  them  ody  to  support 
deddons  be  had  already  made  before  seeing  tbe  report. 
Teachers  on  the  team  reacted  differently  to  this  sequence  of 
events.    For  Instance,  Elliot  antldpated  the  prindpd's 
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lack  of  action  as  far  as  putting  forward  the  teaoher's  oom- 
plete  range  of  responses  to  the  sohool  bo^d.    At  first. 
Brooks  and  John  took  the  principal's  reactions  at  face  value 
and  bad  bi^  expectations  for  bis  use  of  tbe  team's  researob. 
Altbougb  v'aok  was  expected  to  be  tbe  teaia's  liaison  to  tbe 
principal,  Jobn  became  tbe  aeoiber  wbo  kept  tbe  principal 
informed  about  tbe  team's  r«searob  in  Year  1.    In  bis  final 
Interview,  Elliot  suggested,  bowev«?,  tbat  tbe  principal  did 
not  listen  to  Jobn.    It  was  not  known  wbat  relationsbip  Jack 
bad  witb  tbe  new  is*Lncipal. 

At  tbe  end  of  Year  1  Brooks  and  Jobn  interviewed  tbe 
principal  for  bis  definitions  and  goals  for  tbe  scbool.  It 
was  tbis  intervi«f  tbat  began  tbe  process  of  cbanging  tbeir 
perosption  concerning  tbe  principal's  commitment  to  tbe 
team's  researcb. 

At  tbe  beginning  of  Year  2  a  list  of  organizational 
changes  made  by  the  principal  from  Year  1  to  Year  2  was 
compiled  by  tbe  team  and  taken  to  tbe  principal  for  anjr 
additions  or  changes.    Tbe  principal  was  continued  to  be 
perceived  as  taking  a  positive  attitude  toward  tbe  team's 
researcb  during  Year  2  and  willingly  supported  tbe  teacher's 
request  for  release  time  to  attend  (inferences  related  to 
their  collaborative  action  research. 

During  Year  2  when  team  mwabers  were  analyzing  their 
results  and  drafting  their  final  report,  tbay  began  to  ques- 
tion whether  the  principal  would  sincerely  take  into  consid- 
eration their  findings  and  recommendations.    In  late  sinring 
tbe  team  made  tbair  recommendations  and  presented  a  draft  to 
tbe  principal  for  his  reactions.    Soon  after  this,  tbe  team 
presented  a  colloquium  at  the  university  with  Education  fa^- 
oulty  which  tbe  principal  bad  indicated  he  would  attend  but 
did  not  and  did  not  give  reasons  for  bis  lack  of  attendance. 
Tbe  principal  was  then  asked  to  come  to  a  meeting  of  the  team 
at  which  questions  about  tbe  use  of  the  team's  findings  were 
asked,  but  he  gave  no  clear  imli cation  as  to  how  be  would  use 
tbe  results.    By  the  time  the  recommendations  were  presented 
at  a  special  sohool  staff  meeting,  it  was  clear  the  principal 
was  not  seriously  considering  making  use  of  the  results. 

In  a  final  interview  Wtb  the  ia*inoipal  by  the 
^uQiversity  investigator,  he 'Stated: 

I  think  looking  at  the  people  on  the  team, 
they're  the  type  tbat  want  to  be  involved  so  It 
was  good  for  them  to  be  able  to  have  something 
that  elaborate,  not  Just  a  committee  that  ends 
up  with  four  meetings  and  comes  up  with  a  recom- 
mendation for  the  principal.    But  they're  the 
type  of  people  thft  really  want  to  be  involved 
in  Education.    They're  cot  tbe  type  tbat  want 
to  work  8  'til  2:3Q  and  that's  it.    So  I  think 
it  was  good  for  them.    If,  for  no  one  else  in 
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tlia  bulldlQs,  I  think  it  vas  good  for  those 
people  to  have  aonethlog  that  they  oouXd  be 
Involved  In, 

Its  really  hard  to  say  ...  l  don*t  think 
they've  changed  bat  I  guess  maybe  If  they  didn't 
have  something  to  be  Involved  In,  then  you  would 
have  seen  a  change.    I  don't  know  If  there  oay 
have  been  something  else  they  may  have  been 
Involved  In  If  this  had  not  been  available.  I 
think  then  you  ml^t  have  seen  a  change.  Because 
people  vho  want  to  be  Involved  need  to  be  1»> 
volved,  and  It  there's  nothing  to  be  involved 
with,  that's  whan  •  •  ,  a  person  becomes  bored, 
that  shows  up  In  all  aspects  of  their  life,  their 
Job,  their  family  life,  and  everything*.  .  . 
Possibly  if  this  had  not  been  available,  then  we 
algbt  have  seen  a  change.    But  X  think  we  saw  thm 
working  the  same  ways  they  had  always  worked  as 
far  as  being  involved  In  Edaoatlon,  in  educational 
roMarch,  and  educational  qWstlons.    So  I  rrally 
can't  say  I  aaw  a  big  change  in  them.    It's  Just 
that  they  continue  to  be  Involved  people  as  they 
always  have  been. 

Whereas  the  principal  appeared  to  feel  the  team  research 
was  valuable,  he  also  dearly  suggests  that  it  was  necessary 
to  keep  these  partioUar  teachers  occupied. 


The  principal  did  not  seem  to  affect  Jack's  role  as 
classroom  teacher  and  was  not  an  authority  figure  for  Jack. 
Authority  was  not  an  issue  for  Jack  because  he  regarded 
*%lm8elf"  as  an  authority  figure  as  part-time  administrator 
with  17  years  of  experience  in  the  school.    During  the  first 
eight  meetings.  Jack  said  lltUe  about  the  principal.  The 
new  principal  was  not  a  dilemma  for  Jack,  although  Jack's 
relationship  with  the  principal  was  never  made  dear.  In- 
stead, he  defined  the  effects  of  a  new  principal  on   a  speci- 
fic issue  -  morale  -  which  created  no  conflict  at  all  for 
himself.    At  one  team  meeting,  Jack  said  he'd  been  through 
four  principal  changes.    When  Brooks  asked  him  how  he  fdt 
about  it,  Jack  said: 

The  prindpal  hasn't  changed  the  way  I  teach 
in  my  dassroom  for  16  years  and  hasn't  affected 
me  personally  per  se  as  a  dassroom  teacher  but 
has  affected  the  overall  philosophy  of  the  school, 
which  I  think  is  where  the  morale  problem  exists 


JACK 


.  now. 


(Transcript,  10/28/81) 
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Jotan  and  Brooks  together  saw  the  prlnolpal  hiring  as  a 
prohXra  top  the  staff,  oot  a  dllenma,  although  Brooks  bad 
rioted  to  It  In  her  journal  as  a  ri<i«»«w»^  for  herself  (Docm- 
senUUon,  10/28/81). 

Jaok  felt  that  mafly  things  were  out  of  the  principal's 
hands* 

•  •  •  Meuiy  tlaies  we  blame  the  prlnolpal  or 
adalnlstrator  for  things  that  are  out  of  their 
hands  .  .  .  the  Interim  prlnolpal  has  tried  .  .  . 

(Transorlpt,  10/28/81) 

He  then  said  that  It  was  a  mistake  for  principals  to  ask 
teachers  for  their  opinions  and  then  do  the  opposite  -  that 
It  would  be  better  to  Just  tell  teachers  what  you  were  golog 
to  do  In  the  first  place.    This  was  an  opposite  response  to 
that  of  Ted  who  said  the  principal  ahouid  got  teachers* 
opinions  even  If  he  will  not  use  them  In  making  the  decision. 

Jack  left  the  team  after  Tear  U 


Ted's  hopes  for  the  principal  follow  from  his  idea  that 
people  ahouid  band  together  and  cooperate. 

On  the  new  principal's  appointment,  Ted  noted: 

It  is  hoped  by  everyone  that  a  new  spirit 
of  cooperation  will  inrade  the  Junior  high 
school  corridors.  (Log,  12/16/81) 

Ted,  like  Brooks  and  John,  at  first  expected  more 
positive  changes  from  the  new  prlnolpal. 

Very  little  change  has  taken  place  since  be 
became  the  new  principal  at  PJHS.    Meetings  are 
being  held  with  each  department  on  next  year's 
budget  and  a  survey  is  being  conducted  Involving 
department  heads  vs.  house  coordinators.  The 
word  is  no  big  changes  until  the  next  school 
year.  (Log,  1/12/82) 

In  terms  of  the  principal's  relation  to  teachers,  Ted 
expressed  a  need  for  involvement  txy  teachers  even  if  only  for 
face  value.    This  was  a  different  perspective  than  Jack's, 
who  said  the  principal  should  Just  make  the  decision.    At  one 
point,  Ted  said  that  the  process  of  principals  asking  teach- 
ers' opinions  was  Just  done  to  cover  thsnselves,  and  that 
principals  ahouid  ask  opinions  of  those  around  th«a,  even  if 
they  won't  use  them  in  decisions. 
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Ted  seemed  to  uae  thla  same  thioldiig  lo  deoldlng  whether 
to  larlte  the  prloolpal  to  be  oore  Inrolved  in  the  aotlon 
research  team.    He  said  the  team  ahouid  Imrite  the  prlnoipU., 
although  "we  stlU  don't  ha?e  'o  use  his  ideas."   He  did  not 
want  the  team's  work  to  be  dominated  by  the  jsrinoipal's 
ideas. 

Ted  often  posed  questions,  using  "should"  and  "oould. " 
He  seemed  to  be  appealing  to  a  more  adequate  system  of  think- 
ing, not  limited  by  rrality  but  based  on  ja*inoiple.    He  was 
ooneernsd  with  riglits  and  ideals,  a  oonoern  mwe  typical  of 
the  conscientious  thinkM*,  but  he  eaq>res8ed  these  in  very 
global  terms,  thus  suggesting  his  transition  position  between 
the  Conformist  and  Conscientious  stages. 

Ted  also  referred  to  a  democratic  syst«B  of  decision 
making  and  expressed  concern  for  moral  ^oblems  and  obliga- 
tions.   Again,  the  word  "should"  as  a  moral  imperative  was 
always  present  in  his  statments  and  arguments.    Typical  of 
Ted's  statoaentB  was  when  he  said  that  when  he  was  a  princi- 
pal that  he  had  more  communl oation  with  higher  administra- 
tion.   Be  said  that  people  stiSiiLA  be  able  to  band  together, 
that  somehow  ia*ohlems  should  be  solved  (Documentation, 
10/28/81). 

Ted  observed  that  the  former  Junior  high  principal  had 
little  effect  on  change,  that  he  was  Just  a  middleman  Imple- 
menting policies  dictated  from  above  and  below  him.  The 
principal,  Ted  acknowledged,  seemed  to  have  some  influence  on 
morale.    Ted's  perception  that  committees  were  in  the  for^ 
front  of  setting  policy  was  very  different  trma  Jack  who 
believed  the  prini^pal  set  polioy  and  from  Brooks  and  John 
who  believed  teachers  have  little  input  into  poller  at  the 
school.    Once  again,  Ted's  conventional  stage  and  global 
principles  on  democratic  policy  making  may  have  been  the  lens 
through  which  he  perceived  the  school. 

In  my  short  time  at  the  Jimior  high,  the 
principal  seems  to  have  little  effect  on  change. 
Teachers  (<»mmittees)  were  in  the  front  when  it 
came  to  setting  policy.    Information  seems  to 
flow  upward  and  downward  to  the  principal.  A 
different  type  of  principal  oouid  use  his 
position  to  become  a  more  forceable  advocate 
for  change.  (Log,  11/4/81) 

It  is  not  surprising  that  three  teachers  in  the  same 
school  with  the  same  principal  all  described  to  be  "inter- 
ested, active  participators"  by  the  principal  should  have 
such  different  perspectives  of  the  same  events,  if  one  con- 
siders the  developmental  position  of  each  teacher.  Typically 
in  other  models  of  psy'^ologsr,  it  is  assumed  that  different 
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people  see  the  sane  tiling  in  different  ways  (so  this  idea  is 
not  new).    Ve  then  s»  on  to  look  at  persoml  characteristics 
between  people  (age,  years  of  experience  teaching,  experience 
with  prior  principals,  etc.)  to  try  to  ea^lain  their  differ- 
ing perceptions  of  the  aaae  event.    In  cognitive  developaent- 
al  theory,  however,  one  begins  to  notice  that  the  sane  physi- 
cal event  can,  in  fact,  be  seen  differently  by  those  affected, 
not  only  do  they  e]q>lain  their  perv»ptions  of  the  event  dif- 
ferently, they  seen  to  have  "seen"  different  realities.  Thus, 
the  persons  are  constructing  reality  out  of  very  different 
meani  ng  systems  of  logic  and  in  a  psychological  sense  differ- 
ent "objects  ,  .  ,  events*  do  exist  as  well. 

Hhat  is  the  logic  systwa  out  of  which  Ted  sees  that 
teachers  connittees  have  an  effect  on  policy  in  the  school, 
whUe  Jack,  Brooks,  J6tm  and  Elliot  all  see  little  effect 
there?   Could  these  other  teachers  influence  Ted,  by  tftiiing 
hiB  soaething  different?  By  pointing  out  their  perceptions? 
For  two  years  in  this  project,  the  other  aembers  of  the  tean 
pointed  out  their  realiUes  to  Ted  over  and  over,  either  in  a 
fWendly,  <fliiding  way,  teaching  way  or  frustrated  tons;  never 
did  Ted  swerve  froa  his  own  reality,    it  would  take  a  devel- 
opmental tranaf ormaUon  for  Ted  to  see  the  principals,  teach- 
ers, and  school  policy  naking  in  a  different  way.    Part  of 
what  nay  be  needed  is  Ted's  wUlingness  and  confidence  to 
take  on  responsibUity  and  risk  invdveaeht  in  taking  action 
on  the  principles  he  espoused. 

In  the  discussion  pf  wheth^  and  how  to  involve  the  prin- 
cipal in  the  project,  Ted's  concern  with  the  ideal,  what's 
right,  was  again  reflected  in  his  desire  to  do  what  he  thought 
was  best  regardless  of  the  administration.    John  asked  a  ques- 
tion on  the  choice  of  scheduling  as  a  researchable  problem, 
i.e.,  what  should  be  done  in  the  school's  schedule  may  be 
different  from  what  could  be  done  in  the  real  school  situation. 
Ted  held  to  the  "should"  idea  that  a  schedule  that  reflected 
what  "should"  be  done  ulttaately  should  be  the  one  defended 
to  the  principal,  and  the  team  should  stand  behind  the  find- 
ings,   fiven  though  Ted  called  himself  "practical,"  he  seosed 
not  to  want  to  recognize  the  context  of  the  school  as  a 
system.    Although  he  may  see  the  complexity  in  the  system  or 
the  broader  social  context,  his  words  do  no%  reflect  this 
perception. 

In  this  discussion  on  principal  involvement,  Ted  used 
questions  as  his  way  of  entering  the  conversation.    He  ques- 
tioned in  a  global  way  the  strategies  that  John  suggested 
would  fit  the  project  into  the  system  of  the  school.  Because 
of  Ted's  global  questioning  of  what  John  perceived  as  the 
olearcut  rules  and  regulaUons  of  the  school  as  an  effective 
working  system,  John  called  Ted  an  idealist.    In  previous  and 
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later  oomrersatlOQS,  John,  at  the  subsequent  Conscientious 
ego  position,  often  provided  Ted  with  the  patterns  and  tbe 
fonaulas  be  used  to  deal  with  the  ssrstem.    Ted  seened  to 
appreciate  both  John's  greater  knowledge  of  the  workings  of 
the  school  as  a  system  and  his  willingness  to  actually  work 
in  the  aysteia,  i.e.,  talk  to  adainistratorsy  superintendents, 
school  board  moabers. 


JOHM 

John  said  the  principal  runs  the  school  -  and  is  at  best 
a  benevolent  dictator.    He  iaplled  that  teachers  need  to  fig- 
ure out  ways  of  staying  out  of  the  principal's  way.  Because 
John  was  confident  of  his  control  cf  bis  own  self  system  in 
the  school,  he  didn't  want  to  add  conflicting  perceptions  to 
that'  control* 

Log  entry  entitled  "Essay  on  Principals: " 

I  have  never  worked  for  a  bad  princii»l. 
Some  1  have  not  agreed  with,  but  all  wore 
working  to  help  students  and  teachers  .  •  • 

A  ia*lncipal  runs  a  school;  he  can  choose 
others  to  assist,  but  final  decisions  rest  with 
him.    The  big  problem  some  have  is  not  being 
able  to  diplomatioally  gather  information  to 
make  the  final  decision.    Many  times  feelings 
are  hurt  and  teachers  will  not  assist  in  the 
process  because  they  think  their  ideas  and 
time  are  requested  but  then  ignored  •  •  • 

(Log,  11/81) 

Essay  titled  "Picking  a  New  Principal:" 

(See  decision  making  for  more  from  this  entry, ) 

A  school  is  not  a  demoora<qr  iK>r  is  it  a 
republlo^    Under  the  bes"  of  times  it  is  benevo- 
lent dictatorship  with  a  few  safeguards  built 
into  the  system.    A  principal  evaluates  teachers. 
They  should  not  hold  their  position  because  the 
ones  they  evaluate  selected  them. 

(Log,  n/81) 

John,  at  the  Conscientious  stags,  resorted  to  the  use  of 
his  own  formulas  and  predesigned  courses  of  action  in  re- 
sponse to  living  problems.    This  tenden<qr  to  use  formulas 
that  show  slmpliolty  is  more  typical  of  the  middle  range  of 
moral  development  scores,  the  Conformist  and  Conscientious 
stages  (Patterson,  1981).    In  one  discussion  on  school  ooi>- 
text  John  said  that  having  had  a  lot  of  different  principals, 
be  had  come  up  with  four  ideas:    1)  If  you  do  not  send  stu^ 
dents  out  of  your  room,  you  are  not  bothered  by  principals; 
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2)  if  paranta  or  students  don't  oomplaln  you  are  left  alooe; 

3)  if  you  don't  oonplain  no  one  botbers  you;  4)  if  you  give 
tbe  appearance  of  order  everyone  leaves  you  alone  (Log, 
11/81).    Baaioally  tbey  were  a  simplified  formula  to  getting 
tbe  prinoipal  to  leave  the  teaoher  alone*    Jaok  said  that 
tbey  «ere  "four  very  good  observations*  tbat  would  also  make 
a  teaober  be  called  a  good  teaobw*  on  tbelr  evaluation  (Docu^ 
mentation,  11  A/81).    Tbe  area  of  evaluation  was  tbe  only 
area  in  wblob  Jobn  felt  tbe  prinoipal  affected  bim.  He 
developed  tbls  predesigned  solution  to  remain  unaffected  iiy 
tbe  prinoipal.    It  also  meant  be  was  in  control  of  bis  own 
system  in  tbe  sobool. 

Jobn  oonronaed  to  bis  own  role  expeotatlon  of  tbe  Job, 
tbe  sobool  wganizatlon,  and  tbe  ^inoipal.    Jobn  seemed  to 
be  embedded  in  tbe  context  and  tbe  teaober  role  in  tbe  sobool 
and  acted  on  bis  beliefs,  being  consistent  in  wbat  be  said 
.ab&Uld  be  dons  and  wbat  be  jisulil  bave  doi».    Bis  ideas  of 
wbat  jbSttlJl  be  done  wo-e  tberef ore  prasaatlo  axKl  based  on 
wbat  be  bad  done  before  and  represent  tbe  conventional  stages 
of  moral  Judpient.    Jobn  rarely  expressed  a  "sbould*  at  a 
Post-Conventional  stage.    His  own  moral  code  seemed  tied  to 
bis  Internal  systos.    Be  acted  more  froa  wbat  is:  1)  pragmatic 
or  strategic  and  2)  socially  desirable  or  expected,  than  3) 
wbat  is  most  fair  or  Just.    Jobn  tended  to  obange  bebavlor  to 
conform  to  tbe  situation  to  do  wbat  would  be  tbe  *rigbt  thing 
in  tbe  situation,"  primarily  defined  by  bis  own  system  orien- 
tation in  tbe  Job  and  school,    ^us,  he  tended  to  be  somewhat 
inconsistent  with  wbat  be  may  bave  earlier  felt  should  bave 
been  (tons. 

John's  expectations  about  the  system  were  reflected  in 
bis  conversations  with  Jack.    John  perceived  of  Jack  as  the 
insider  and  himself  as  tbe  outsider  on  sobool  context  Issues. 
This  was  less  an  indication  of  reflection  and  more  the  accu- 
racy of  being  an  outsider  to  administrative  declalona.  An 
example  of  tbat  behavior  is  as  follows.    Jack  said  that  after 
the  past  six  school  days,  the  new  principal  was  not  sure  he 
wanted  the  Job.    Be  described  a  series  of  incidents  with  kids 
-  of  having  to  carry  them  out  of  the  building,  fighting,  bus 
seats  slashed,  parent  conferences.    John  saw  himself  "As 
someone  who  Is  way  outside  observing,"  and  be  thougbt  that 
tbe  trouble  was  due  to  having  no  definite  direction  from  the 
main  office.    Jack  said  that  there  was  more  direction  out  of 
tbe  office  in  the  past  few  months  than  in  the  past  few  years. 
John  suggested  that  maybe  as  far  as  kids  and  teachers  were 
concerned,  they  don't  see  it,  bat  be  thought  it  was  there 
(Documentation,  12/2/81).    John  listens  to  Jack,  ao^pts  tbat 
Jack  nr  r  bave  a  different  view,  t»t  does  not  defer  to  Jack  as 
Ted  does.    Jobn  kept  his  own  ideas  and  spoke  with  confidence, 
perbaps  to  the  extreme  of  rigidity  when  others  dialogued. 


John  soemed  to  see  the  principal  aa  part  of  a  larger 
ayateffl,  yet  J^n»a  thinking  often  reaorted  to  formulae.  This 
Bay  account  for  John'a  aeeoingly  oontradlotory  atatementa. 
For  instance,  John  aald  that  a  lot  vould  depend  '^n  the  oaw 
principal  but  that  "Boney  waa  really  the  whole  k^y"  (Doouaeo- 
taUon,  10/21/81). 

Throughout  John' a  oooaenta  there  waa  the  contradictory 
Idea  that  the  principal  aakes  a  difference  but  doean't.  John 
started  with  a  nore  coBplez  Idea  and  then  reverted  to  a 
slapllstlc  fcNnaula. 

In  hia  later  ooaaenta  about  the  principal,  John  ex- 
pressed the  feeling  that  not  auch  would  change,    Jto  alsost 
convinced  Brooks,  at  the  saae  Conscientious  stage,  of  this 
also.    She  verbally  agreed  with  hla,  but  in  her  personal 
cosaents  in  her  log,  she  expressed  au^  aore  expectation  for 
poaltlve  change  as  a  result  of  the  new  principal.  Certainly 
there  is  an  interaction  here  between  stages  of  developaent 
with  age  or  years  of  experience.    John  had  17  years  of  experi- 
ence. Brooks  only  8.    Brooks  deferred  to  his  experience,  but, 
in  private,  ahe^held  greater  expectations.    John  waa  f Iraly 
entrenched  in  the  Conscientious  stage,  with  confidence  in  his 
own  working  system  and  little  dependency  on  the  principal,  aa 
long  as  "he  leavea  ae  alone."  Brooks,  in  translUon,  had 
expectations  of  the  principal  to  satisfy  her  needs  for  rein- 
foroeaent,  affiliation   and  psychic  understanding.    Bar  ex- 
pectaUona  alaoat  beer      teaands  aa  she  aaw  herself  being 
engulfed  in  an  alaoat      introllahle  aystea.    Until  she 
gained  the  sense  of  pe.     a  control  of  herself  within  the 
system.  Brooks  contlnu         have  high  ^^otaUons  of  the 
principal  for  external        'orceaent  and  valuing. 

In  relation  to  the  ARCS  project,  John  actively  took  on 
the  role  of  providing  the  principal  with  InforaeUon  on  the 
project  during  Tear  1.    Ihls  fit  with  his  bellof  that  one 
should  let  the  ja^ndpal  know  and.  If  the  principal  is  inter- 
ested, he  will  make  the  next  aove. 

Joba  said  that  the  i»w  principal  was  hoping 
we  would  ooae  up  with  soae  ideas  -  that  be  was 
really  interested  In  what  we  could  offer  (Docu- 
mentation, 12/16/81), 

Our  principal  la  quite  interested  in  what 
we  are  doing,  very  Interested  from  talking  to  him 
and  soae  of  our  ideas,  he  would  really  like  to 
see  what  we  oome  up  with.    Because  that's  the 
first  thing  that  he  has  to  do  now,  is  sit  down 
and  deal  with  scheduling  for  next  year,  imme- 
diately ,  .  .  And  then  in  the  future,  if  we  oooe 
up  with  anything  or  ideas  that  coula  be  better, 
he  would  certainly  like  to  go  through  them. 

(Transcript,  12/16/81) 
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Dwlng  Tear  2,  John  so  lonflsr  oonUmwd  in  his  voluntary 
capacity  of  updating  tbe  principal  on  tho  team's  progress  and 
it  becane  clearer  to  the  team  that  the  principal  was  not  as 
interested  in  the  team's  research  and  resiats  as  first 
anticipated. 


BROOKS 

According  to  Brooks,  the  principal  controlled  change 
vis-a-vis  a  number  of  staff  schedule  budget  allocations,  the 
tone  of  interpersonal  relaUons,  and  the  level  of  involve- 
ment.   She  felt  the  principal  had  formal  and  informal  power 
to  create  or  control  change. 

.  •  .  the  principal,  1  feel,  controls 
the  elements  of  change.    Vhatever  you  think 
the  change  is  can  be  transmitted  formally  by 
what  the  principal  chooses  to  share  with  staff 
or  informally  by  what  he  or  she  <toesn*t  choose 
to  share  and  by  what  the  staff  aaea  as  decisions 
that  the  principal  may  or  may  not  have  been  in- 
fluenUal  in  or  may  «•  may  not  have  been  in  con- 
trol of.    So  there's  a  formal  and  an  informal 
change  process  that  1  see.     (Transcript,  10/28/81) 

Uter  Brooks  agreed  with  Elliot  that  the  principal  trig- 
gers Changs  rather  U^an  controls  change,    miiot  may  not  neo- 
easarUy  have  been  reacting  to  the  reali^  of  this  situation 
But  more  as  a  statanent  of  iww  a  ja»incipal  should  ideally 
iniUate  change.    After  this  meeting,  she  used  the  word 
"triggers"  in  her  journal  when  describing  the  principal's 
role  in  school  change. 

Ihe  principal  triggers  the  elements  of 
change  -  number  of  staff  in  areas,  schedule, 
budget  allocations,  tone  of  interpersonal 
relations,  level  of  academic  involvement. 
Ihis  can  be  transmitted  fomaii^  by  what 
the  ta»incipal  shares  with  his  staff  or 
infonanlly  by  what  the  staff  'sees'  as 
decisions  that  the  principal  is  able  to 
influence  or  make.  (Log,  11/3/81) 

There  were  four  primary  issues  which  described  Brooks' 
perceptions  as  the  team  members  debated  the  issues  involved  in 
tbe  choice  of  a  new  principal. 

The  first  issue  concerned  the  relaUons  between  teachers 
and  the  former  principal  and  Brooks'  perception  that  teachers 
could  create  change  as  th^  did  with  the  Teacher  Corps  program. 
At  an  early  meeting  in  Year  1 ,  Brooks  brought  up  the  i»w 
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point  that  vben  Teaofaar  Corps  was  goiog  on,  all  teaobera  «fere 
80  buay  developing  tbelr  own  projaota  that  they  would  so  down 
aod  tall  the  fonser  ppinolpal  that  he  couldn't  do  thla  or 
that  because  It  would  oonfliot  with  what  th^  were  aolns  to 
do.    Once  Teacher  Corps  stopped,  towever,  ahe  noted  that  the 
^ndpal  started  oaking  decisions  in  which  teachera  were  not 
involved  (]>ooumentatlon,  10/21/61). 

The  second  issue  concerned  Brooks*  reflection  on  her  own 
and  other  a'  reactions  to  the  ^loosing,  of  a  new  principals 

Brooka  had  the  ahllity  to  reflect  on  heraelf  and  her  aurround-  %  

ings.    Sie  tended  to  assume  that  nost  others  w«*e  doing  what 
ahe  was  doing  (i.e.,  thinking  about  what  happened  and  reflect- 
ing on  how  thear  feel).    Jack  tended  not  to  reflect  on  hla 
thoughts;  rather  he  acted  or  reacted.    Sbe  noted  that  differ- 
ence in  a  positive  way  fron  the  point  of  view  of  sobbom  who 
can  gat  caught  up  in  thinking  ahA  thinking  over  an  isaue  and 
who  perhaps  longs  for  the  sore  simple  world  where  endless 
reflection  is  not  a  possibility,    specif ically,  in  Phase  1 , 
Brooks  described  Jack  as  one  step  ahead  of  moat  teachers  in 
looking  forward  not  back  on  the  principal  iasue,  becauae  most 
teachers  wore  still  thinking  about  what  had  happened  and  bow 
they  felt  about  it  (Documentation,  10/28/81). 

The  third  iasiM  concerned  Brooka'  eiq>eotations  for 
change  with  the  new  ^inoipal.    There  waa  a  contradiction  in 
that  ahe  had  very  low  expectationa  sinew  ahe  thou^t  tilings 
would  not  Changs,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  abe  held  very  high 
expectations  that  the  new  principal  would  help  her  personal- 
ly.   Even  though  Brooks  agreed  later  with  John  when  he  said 
he  did  not  hold  high  expectations  for  change  with  a  nnr  prin- 
cipal, hor  later  log  coaments  contradicted  this  and  suggested 
her  vary  high  hopes  for  improvement  and  her  willingneas  to 
disouaa  these  improvementa  with  the  new  principal. 

Brooks  admired  John*  a  oon^dent  sense  of  the  school  con- 
text and  how  he  maintained  control  of  bla  own  self  system 
within  the  larger  syatem  of  the  achool.    Thus,  ahe  was  per- 
suaded by  John's  low  expectations  of  the  new  principal,  even 
thou^  they  contradicted  her  ow^  very  bl^  personal  e3q)eota- 
tions.    This  inconsistency  is  n^t  atypical  for  a  person  at 
the  Conscientious  stage  of  deveiopaent.    As  she  agreed  with 
John,  she  aaid: 

Some  people  are  going  a  little  bit  overboard 
and  saying  yeah,  it's  great,  the  new  principal's 
going  to  be  the  answer  to  all  our  laroblems  but 
we're  (John  and  Bracks)  sitting  back  saying, 
well,  ah,  the  fact  that  they're  kind  of  acting 
and  saying  that  this  is  the  way  it's  going  to  be 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that  he's  going  to 
corroborate  the  feelings,  and  so  I  think  there 
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are  golag  to  be  a  nuaber  of  people  who  vUl  be 
eithw  oooled  off  op  will  be  gpimbllng  about  all 
•  •  •  lt*s  going -to  be  iatereating  bov  be  bandies 
tbe  aituatlon,    I  wouldn't  want  to  be  in  that 
aituation,    I  wiah  hlffl  aU  tbe  luok  In  tbe  world. 
Tbere  are  so  oangr  unbappy  people  In  this  building 
I  don't  know  bow  things  are  going  to  work  out. 

(Transoript,         61 ) 

On  tbe  other  hand,  she  said  that  choosing  a  principal 
was  the  "biggest  thing  weWe  done"  in  the  six  years  she  had 
been  there. 

.  •  .  getting  a  i»w  ia*inoipal  for  this 
school  is  the  sost  important  thing  we've  been 
through  together  in  a  long,  long  tiae.  This 
is  my  sixth  year  tMching  and  this  is  the  nost 
serious  thing  we  have  all  confronted.  That's 
even  considering  Teacher  Corps. 

(Transcript,  10/28/81) 

I  know  soae  things  that  I  hope  wiU  change: 
morale  more  positive;  schedule,  reorff«ization  to 
include  ae  with  a  teaa  of  acadeaic  teachers,  more 
positive  relationship  with  adainiatrators  in  this 
Imilding,  adequate  guidance  counselor  coverage  for 
girls  and  problem  kids.    How  will  the  new 
principal  affect  ae?   The  biggest  change  will  be 
ay  attitude.    I  hope  I  will  be  able  to  support 
the  new  principal.    I  have  hopes  that  'things' 
(problems  coaaon  to  all  faculty)  will  change  for 
the  better.  (Log,  10/25/81) 

Brooks  talked  about  feeling  stressed  personally  and 
professionally  and  her  high  hopes  that  the  principal  would 
help. 


...  the  school's  not  helping  me  deal 
with  it.    In  fact,  its  creating  more  stress 
and  I'a  sort  of  looking  at  the  principal  as 
coming  to  the  school  and  helping  that  situation 
and  I'a  really  unrealistic  about  it.    i  know 
that  I  really  shouldn't  think  that  the  principal 
is  going  to  be  able  to  hail  tbe  school  out  and 
create  a  less  stressful  situation  but  that's  ay 
high  hopes  .  ,  .  (Transcript,  10/28/81) 

The  fourth  Issue  concerned  Brooks'  use  of  the  principal 
to  support  her  own  personal  issues.    In  Tear  2,  Brooks 
talked  to  the  principal  about  tbe  morale  issue  and  when  be 
told  her  it  was  one  of  his  goals,  too,  she  oaae  back  to  the 
team  revitalized  in  her  feelings  and  supported  by  him. 


One  of  the  principal's  goals  Cdlsousaed 
during  an  a.m.  (before  school)  informal  group 
meeting]  is  to  gat  the  teachers  to  oare  atout 
the  school,  to  participate  in  aftar-soh^ 
activities,  imnpova  moraia  in  general. 
He  feels  this  is  a  priority*    Also,  curriculum 
needs  to  be  clarified.    Otiier  concerns  are  on 
the  'baok  burner'  at  this  tine. 

(Log,  2/2/82) 

Brooks  also  talked  with  the  new  principal  about  other 
problems  and  concerns  she  had.    His  response  to  her  made  her 
feel  his  support  in  the  sense  that  he  was  backing  her  up. 

I  discussed  nqr  oonMrns  with  hio  about 
kids  who  wore  uncontrollable  among  the  gei»ral 
faculty.    Be  was  in  complete  agreement.  In 
fact,  be  had  drafted  a  thank  you  note  to  me 
and  several  other  teachers  who  helped  during 
the  'boxing  match.*    Moe  touch,    I'm  beginning 
to  see  the  new  principal's  style  and  to  see  his 
ideas.    So  far,  I'm  impressed.    I  think  that  it 
is  to  his  advantage  he  knows  what  its  like  to 
be  a  classroom  teacher.  (Log,  2/2/82) 

During  7ear  1 ,  Brooks  cited  an  article  which  r*iggested 
that  the  team's  project  needed  to  be  sanctioi»d  by  the  prii^ 
oipal  for  it  to  work. 

•  .  .  what  I'm  talking  about  is  that 
particular  Issue  .  .  .  whatever  we  do  has  to 
have  .  .  ,  be  8anotioz»d  by  a  principal  or  a 
head  of  the  school  or  some,  some  .  .  .  (inter- 
rupted by  Elliot  or  Ted  asking  why  it  needed  to 
be  8anotloi»d)  well,  if  you  read  this  article 
...  it  says  .  .  .  you  should  involve  the 
principal  .  .  .  (Transalpt,  11/18/81) 

Having  been  active  in  school  staff  member  duties  before, 
and  having  tried  to  make  changes.  Brooks  recognized  the  value 
of  the  principal's  backing  of  the  team's  research  idea  if  it 
was  going  to  jisck*    Brooks  referred      the  article  on  school 
change  several  times.    Brooks  used  her  outside  readings  as 
authorities  to  discuse  or  baok  up  her  ideas.    She  conscienti- 
ously read  the  articles  brought  to  the  meeting  by  the  univer- 
sity researcher  and  she  sought  out  additional  articles.  At 
the  Conscientious  stage,  she  felt  skillful  and  confident 
throisgfa  reading  professional  Journals. 

Brooks  shared  her  findings  frou.  readings  with  the 
principal  as  well.    At  another  tliSe,  she  talked  about 
articles  she  bad  located  on  materials  on  Project  Adolescence. 
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And  I  told  the  is*inolpal  about  It  and 
he  l9  going  to  look  over  the  materials  over 
vaoatlon,  ai^  we'll  get  together  and  talk 
about  it.  (Transcript,  12/16/81) 

Brooks'  o(»menta  about  the  projeot  needing  to  be  sano- 
tiooBd  by  the  principal  seeaed  to  reflect  her  understanding 
fron  the  readings  and  her  eacperience  that  the  principal  is 
the  ke^  person  in  the  school.    She  had  always  been  active  in 
the  school,  taking  her  duties  as  a  teacher  in  the  classroom 
and  staff  meaber  in  the  school  as  strong  responsibilities 
upon  which  she  acted.    Cordial,  if  cot  friendly,  relations 
with  him  were  sufficient  for  her  to  maintain  her  own  stable 
working  dasarowa.    Early  on  in  the  project,  Brooks  was  still 
somewhat  dependent  on  mufnlity  with  the  new  principal.  The 
more  she  sensed  this  new  principal  was  apia*oving  her  actions 
and  offering  reinforoament,  the  more  she  felt  like  she  was 
(toing  a  good  Job  and  she  tried  harder.    This  external- approv- 
al from  the  principal,  however,  was  not  her  total  life  sup- 
port in  the  school.    Brooks  was  in  transition,  moving  beyond 
this  interpersonal.  Self  Aware  stage  of  development,  which 
was  so  dependent  on  external  approval  for  one's  motivation  to 
work  harder.    The  principal  had  a  place  in  her  own  stabiliz- 
ing self  system.    As  the  project  continued  into  Tear  2, 
Brooks'  idealiaa  about  expectations  of  mutuality  with  the 
principal  diminished  and  began  to  be  replaced  by  her  oun 
self-definitions,  her  own  autha:*ity  and  her  own  personal 
achievements  in  her  own  definition  of  her  role.    The  princi- 
pal could  then  be  seen  as  a  like-minded  thinker  or  a  foe,  but 
she  maintained  (M^ntrol  over  her  own  self  system. 

At  the  end  of  the  project.  Brooks  linked  her  well-being 
to  her  investment  in  her  work  and  commitment  to  teach  accord- 
ing to  her  own  principles  rather  thar  external  evaluation. 
She  became  more  confident  of  her  ability  to  set  personal 
standards  and  began  relying  on  herself  as  the  primary  source 
of  her  evaluation.    Thus,  in  the  terms  used  by  Kegan  (1982), 
her  well-being  was  linked  to  the  smooth  running  of  her  own 
.axatiSD*  h^r  own  institution. 

The  confidence  and  skills  she  gained  in  the  project, 
plus  her  deeper  appreciation  for  individual  differences,  the 
contribution&  of  team  members,  and  the  principal  and  his  Job 
in  the  school  and  district,  seem  to  have  helped  her  define 
her  own  self  system  more  clearly  in  terms  of  the  reality  of 
the  school  context  and  decision  making. 


Elliot  saw  the  principal  as  someone  who  should  organize 
a  group  of  teachers,  taking  into  consideration  the  teacher's 
point  of  view.    This  was  consistent  with  Elliot's  idea  of  a 
leader  as  someone  who  should  help  a  group  reach  a  common  ^al. 


In  a  log  ooiameat  in  Tear  1 ,  Elliot  suggested  tbat  tbe 
proper  posture  for  a  prlnoipal  was  tbat  he  knows  what  is 
wrong  and  doesn't  perslt  it.    ^e  sobool  abould  function  on 
the  basis  of  what  is  ri^t.    The  'rl^tness'  equates  rou^ay 
with  what  is  *hest.*    He  then  noted  that  "hest"  should  not  be 
determined  unilaterally  and  that  total  staff  oollaboraUon  . 
oust  detemine  the  "best*  system  of  functions  for  the  total 
school. 

According  to  Elliot,  the  principal  should  know  what  is 
wrong  and  not  permit  it  by  total  school  oollaboraUon  to 
detemine  what  is  best.    ISie  is*incipal  should  act  on  what  is 
best  for  the  school,  t»t,  in  EUiot's  experience,  the  princi- 
pals have  acted  arbitrarily,  rigidly,  by  paying  lip  service, 
by  Qot  considering  alternatives  to  their  preferred  decisions, 
this  seemed  to  match  Jchn's  perception  of  past  principals  as 
"benevolent  dictators." 

Elliot  saw  the  principal  within  a  larger  context  or 
systea.    Given  this  viewpoint,  he  perMived  the  principal's 
voice  as  one  of  many  to  be  considered  and  his  changes  as  only 
one  set  cf  those  that  occur  in  the  school.    Elliot  said  that 
in  order  to  understand  change,  one  has  to  understand  formal 
and  informal  channels  of  power. 

Ted  asked  how  they  would  get  away  from 
the  p-ior  principal's  problem  of  soliciting 
input  and  then  not  using  it.    Elliot  said 
maybe  a  majority  of  teachers  would  say  ox» 
thing,  research  another,  and  the  principal 
another,  but  at  least  it  would  all  be  out  in 
the  open.    'Ihese  people  have  to  know  we  have 
no  authority'  (Documentation,  12/16/81). 

* 

In  a  discussion  on  the  principal's  role  in  making  change, 
Elliot  said  tbat  he  would  change  Brooks'  idea  of  "the  princi- 
pal controls  change"  to  "the  principal  triggers  change." 

Jack  said  the  principal  pulls  the  trigger.    John  said  that 
how  teachers  are  evaluated  has  changed  and  that  it  is  never 
constant.    Teachers  don't  know  what  to  expect  (Documentation, 
11/5/81). 

Elliot,  Jack  and  John  each  seemed  to  speak  from  their 
own  frame  of  reference.    The  difference  between  Elliot  and 
Jack's  perception  was  striking,    Elliot,  at  the  Invididualis- 
tic  stage,  said  that  Ideally  the  principal  "triggers,"  facil- 
itates, and  organizes  individuals  around  c.mmon  goals,  while 
Jack,  at  the  Conventional  stage,  said  the  pri2;oipal  autocra- 
tically "pulls  the  trigger"  and  orders  unilateral  change. 
Brooks,  at  the  Conscientious  stage,  was  confident  of  her 
teaching  skills;  she  was  assertive,  active  in  the  school,  yet 
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least  confident  of  her  role  in  deoisi^n  making  in  tbe  sobool. 
Thus,  she  said  the  principal  controls  ^ange.    let,  almost 
inaediately  upon  hearing  Elliot's  cooment,  she  recognized  the 
adequacy  of  the  idea  of  "triggers"  change.    John,  who  felt 
lea^  controlled  and  least  oonoerned  with  the  principal  in 
relation  to  his  own  changes,  focused  on  the  teaoher  evalua- 
tion issue  perhaps  because  it  was  the  only  area  in  which  ha 
felt  the  principal  had  an  affect  on  him. 

Because  Elliot  saw  the  principal  as  only  one  part  of  a 
larger  syston,  as  was  the  action  research  group,  the  system 
i»eded  to  be  considered  in  wei^ng  whether  or  not  to  invite 
the  principal  to  Join  the  group.    Group  cohesion  also  needed 
to  be  considered.    The  principal  could  be  seen  as  a  resource 
rather  than  a  deciding  or  oontrollic;  force  (this  paralleled 
Elliot's  view  of  the  principal  triggering  rather  than  con- 
trolling change). 

Elliot  expressed  this  view  of  the  principal  and  the 
relation  to  the  research  project  during  a  team  meeting  in 
November  1981.    During  this  conversation,  Ted,  at  the  Self- 
Aware  position,  said  it  was  valuable  to  invite  the  principal 
in  to  give  the  team  ideas,  althou^  it  would  be  the  team's 
decision  on  a  project  in  the  end.    Thus,  Ted  thought  the  team 
should  invite  the  principal  before  it  decided  on  a  research 
focus.    Ted's  desire  to  invite  the  principal,  even  if  for 
face  value  alone,  oonoerned  hi?  wish  that  the  project  be 
given  a  good  chance  so  it  would  not  be  filed  away  or  rejected. 
It  also  paralleled  his  view  that,  on  school  decisions,  the 
principal  ou^t  to  gat  teachers'  opinions  for  face  value 
alone,  even  if  he  did  not  intend  to  use  their  idea4 

John,  at  the  Conscientious  position,  ma  less  concerned 
with  the  final  product  of  the  project,*  and  said  that  if  it 
were  used,  that  would  be  good,  t»it  that  it  was  not  ne<^ss€U7y 
for  his  feeling  of  success.    He  saw  the  skills  he  was  learn- 
ing and  the  interaction  he  was  having  on  the  action  research 
team  and  with  other  teachers  in  the  school  as  important  to 
his  own  professional  career.    His  concern  with  inviting  the 
principal  depended  more  on  who  the  new  principal  would  be 
because  that  would  determine  whether  and  hov  to  involve  the 
principal. 


Elliot,  at  the  Individualistic  stage,  was  concerned 
about  the  action  research  team's  group  process  and  said  that 
the  principal  should  have  been  involved  from  day  one  if  be 
was  going  to  be  included  as  an  equal  voice  on  the  team. 
Elliot  expressed  his  opinion  that  the  action  researcn  process 
W£is  complicated  enough  already  without  bringing  in  another 
person  after  the  team  bad  been  meeting  for  4-5  weeks.  He 
also  said  be  had  needed  this  long  Just  to  find  out  where 
everyone  in  the  team  was  coming  from.    Since  Elliot  consid- 
ered the  principal  as  oi»  who  could  offer  another  opinion,  he 


said  the  teaa  might  look  at  the  principal  as  a  "valuable 
resource"  (but  not  a  full  team  moaber),  wfaois  :;he  team  could 
call  on  at  (^taln  points  In  the  research  inrooess.  This 
paralleled  Elliot's  perception  that  the  team,  In  its  diver- 
sity, alx*Mdy  had  valuable  resources  and  the  principal  would 
add  one  more  set  of  opinions  which  would  wel^  equally  with 
those  of  other  t^m  monbers.    WhUe  John  suggested  different 
strategies  depending  on  who  the  new  larinclpal  would  be,  to 
Elliot,  the  strategy  of  working  with  the  principal  no  natter 
who  it  was  would  be  the  sane  as  with  any  other  person  on  the 
team  (i.e.,  when  Jack  left  the  tean,  Elliot  used  this  sane 
reasoning  to  suggest  another  person  could  not,  at  that  late 
date,  become  an  equal  team  member). 

In  his  log  Just  after  this  discussion  in  Xear  1 ,  Elliot 
mentioned  objections  toward  the  principal  Joining  the  group 
and  noted  the  time  it  would  take  to  make  Mm  a  "true"  group 
moDber.    Be  wrote,  "the  idea  of  granting  'equal*  stature  to 
an  outsider  into  a  group  that  has  spent  4-5  sessions  of  hard 
work  jetting  acquainted,  solely  because  of  his  organizational 
position,  is  an  idea  I  find  very  objectionable"  (Log,  11/20/ 
81).    Thus,  Elliot  strongly  objects  to  ta*inging  the  principal 
in  as  a  participant  in  the  group. 

In  addition,  Elliot  talked  about  the  need  to  identify 
status  in  the  hierarchy  in  making  a  decision  about  what  to 
research.    This  was  compared  to  Brooks  who  wanted  to  choose  a 
olEissroom  project  that  would  not  be  undermined  by  administra- 
tors.   Elliot  said  you  need  to  consider  the  hierarchy  in  ways 
in  which  it  wouldn't  control  you. 

I  J  use;  think  that  we  very  carefully 
pick  sonethlng  we  like  and  that  could  be 
carried  with  or  without  the  participation 
of  the  principal  ...  You  know,  leave  the 
principal  down  there  and  we  can  stay  here 
and  we  can  file  a  report  with  the  principal 
afterwards  •  .  ,  (Transcript,  11/18/81) 

Involvement  of  the  ^indpal  in  the  project  was  a  con- 
flict for  Elliot.    On  this  issue  Elliot's  determination  not 
to  be  controlled  by  the  principal  seemed  at  times  to  over- 
shadow  his  perception  that  the  principal  should  act  as  a 
resource  to  the  team.    Elliot  was  perhaps  in  a  rillfmrna  that 
he  recognized  more  clearly  later  in  the  project.    The  oi» 
issue  which  was  still  unresolved  for  Elliot  at  the  end  of  the 
project  was  the  principal's  involvement. 

Elliot,  at  the  Individualistic  stage  of  development,  wa3 
very  consistent  in  his  understanding  and  actions  in  terms  of 
the  team's  work  and  group  process,  all  aimed  toward  meshing 
individual  diversity  and  conflict  to  achieve  common  goals. 
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In  terms  of  hla  relation  to  the  ja-inolpal  of  the  aohool, 
however,  it  seemed  Elliot  vas  unable  to  act  with  the  prinoi- 
pal  in  a  way  that  would  oontritjute  to  the  group's  ^oal.  As 
far  as  we  know.  Elliot  never  disousBed  the  project  with  the 
principal.    At  the  end  of  Year  1 .  Elliot  took  a  Job  in  the 
high  school,  and  thus,  during  Ydar  2,  he  had  no  contact  with 
the  junior  high  la'inoipal.    It  is  Impossible  to  predict  what 
would  have  happened  in  the  project  had  Elliot  stayed  at  the 
Junior  high  school.    Would  he  have  become  aware  of  the  possi- 
bUity  of  "comproBiaing  with  the  principal"  to  help  bring 
about  the  changes  the  team's  research  suggested  were  neces- 
sary? Would  he  have  been  able  to  act  personally  on  his 
belief  that  the  principal  should  be  a  rfyource  to  the  team? 

Views  of  Authority:  Superintendent 

In  discussing  cooperation  from  the  superintendent,  in 
addition  to  the  principal,  the  five  teachers  responded  quite 
differently,  each  fr«n  their  own  perspective.    Brooks  said 
they  needed  to  clarify  their  framewcrk  -  referring  to  the 
article  -  that  the  research  should  be  classroom  based,  so 
that  it  was  not  undermined  ty  administrators.    Elliot  said 
that  the  team  had  to  identify  its  status  in  the  hierarchy  and 
that  it  shouldn't  tackle  anything  that  it  couldn't  follow 
through.    Ted  said  he  thougit  we  should  try  to  get  coopera- 
tion  from  the  superintendent.    Brooks  said  the  superintendent 
would  say:    "Let  us  know  if  there's  anything  we  can  do  to 
help."   Ted  said  that  Just  something  in  the  classroom  didn't 
seem  good,    Elliot  said  the  superintendent  would  say  "anything 
we  can  do  to  help"  if  it  was  a  clas^o<att  project,  l»it  that  if 
it  was  bigger,  he'd  say  it  was  a  nice  idea  but  you  can't  do 
it,    John  said  he  disagreed,  that  if  it  was  a  good  idea  that 
the  superintendent  would  back  you  (Documentation,  11/18/81). 

These  comments  suggest  the  different  notions  of  the  role 
of  authority  in  their  lives.    Ted,  at  the  Self-Aware  posi- 
tion, is  idealistic  and  willing  to  try;  hwever.  we  i»te  that 
even  though  he  sat  on  a  committee  regularly  with  the  assis- 
tant superintendent,  Ted  did  not  ant  on  his  thoughts.    He  did 
not  bring  up  the  ARCS  group  nor  did  he  follow  up  even  after 
John  started  his  series  of  oonversaUons  with  the  assistant 
superintendent  or  made  his  presentation  about  ARCS  to  the 
Staff  Development  Committee.    John,  at  the  Conscientious 
position,  also  wanted  cooperaUon  from  the  superinteLdent. 
Ted  said  the  team  .ahSUilii  try  to  get  cooperation  from  the 
superintendent.    Only  John,  however,  followed  through  on  this 
concept.    Jchn  kept  tlie  assistant  superintendent  informed 
throughout  the  second  yenr  of  the  project.    This  led  to 
John's  invited  presentat.  on  to  the  Staff  Development  Commit- 
tee, which  the  assistant  superintendent  chaired,  and  of  which 
Ted  was  a  monber. 
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Bz*ook9,  also  at  the  Consoientious  stage,  was  willing  to 
opt  for  a  olassrooB  project  and  tbus  sidestep  the  Issue  of 
principal  or  superintendent  Invdyeaent.    She  had  had  little 
positive  experience  in  the  deoislon-making  hierarchy  in  the 
school  or  dlstz*lot  cofflpared  to  John.    She  said  authorities  in 
the  district  would  say:    *Let  us  Icnow  if  there's  anything  we 
can  do  to  help,*  but,  in  fact,  she  believed  they  would  not  do 
anything  to  help. 

Elliot,  at  the  Individualistio  position,  agreed  with 
Brooks  about  not  involving  the  administration,  but  his  argu- 
nent  was  based  on  perceived  status  In  the  hierarchy  (they 
won't  help  you,  they  will  Ignore  you)  combined  with  his  own 
sense  of  oonmltaent  to  see  the  project  through  without  Intel** 
ferenoe  that  oould  slow  down  the  group  process  or  control  the 
"teachers"  research  process.    On  this  issue,  Elliot  perhaps 
failed  to  see  the  paradox  of  the  ramifications  of  leaving  the 
principal  out  of  the  group  process. 

Tteae  perceptions  of  the  superintendent  were  quite  dif- 
ferent from  teacher  to  teacher  but  consistent  with  each 
teacher's  view  of  the  principal. 
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8.3  GoAla/Outeonaa 


Persona  at  (Ufferent  developaeatal  positioos  may  be 
expected  to  hare  different  perspeetiTea  on  their  gpals  and 
out cones  of  the  research  project* 

The  purpose  of  this  section  la  to  relate  meahers'  seals 
and  perceived  outooraes  and  some  of  the  ways  they  set  out  to 
rrach  those  outcomes. 

AlUiougfa  all  team  m«&bers  talked  about  wanting  to  do  a 
project  that  benefited  teachers  and  students  In  the  school  In 
some  way,  each  esqiressed  their  hopes  In  a  different  way. 

Jack  talked  about  the  particular  benefit  for  hlnaelf 
("Veil,  Just  participating  and  sitting  and  talking  with  other 
people,  getting  other  Ideas,  there  have  to  be  benefits  .  .  . 
to  yourself.    Even  If  they  are  accidental  there  have  to  be 
benefits"}.    Aj  pointed  out  In  the  section  on  group  process, 
Jack  emphasised  the  personal  value  of  participating  In  the 
project,  although  he  saw  benefit  to  the  school  as  well.  When 
talking  about  outasmes  or  goals  for  the  team's  project  during 
the  flret  el^t  team  meetings.  Jack  also  suggested  that  team 
members  should  do  the  project  for  personal  satisfaction, 
since  It  was  "fantasy  Island"  to  think  that  the  administra- 
tion would  get  Involved  and  support  the  t^us's  effort. 

Ted,  at  the  Self-Aware  stage,  stressed  fulfilling  the 
needs  of  others  (teachers  and  students)  in  the  school  as  a 
goal  for  the  project,  rather  than  the  personal  gains  he  would 
get  from  it.    He  also  wanted  to  do  a  project  "that  all  of  us 
have  deep  oaring  for,"  expressing  bis  awareness  of  the  possi- 
bility of  internal/emotional  connections  to  the  project, 
although  he  continued  to  do  so  in  vague  or  global  terms. 
Both  of  these  ideas  reflected  his  Conformist/Conscientious 
transition,  in  which  caring  for  others  and  wanting  to  work  on 
a  project  in  whlob  group  members  share  feelings  of  coBBsitment 
and  oaring  are  important.    Despite  his  stated  beliefs  at  the 
beginning  of  the  project,  Ted  seemed  unable  to  fulfill  actual 
duties  defined  during  the  action  research  project  which  would 
allow  him  to  reach  these  goals.    His  contributions  to  the 
group  tended  to  be  "en«;buslasm"  because  he  felt  he  lacked 
skills  necessary  to  contribute  in  more  concrete  ways.  Skills 
induded  communicating  with  other  teachers,  reading  research 
articles,  writing,  analyzing  data,  speaking  at  presentations. 
His  lack  of  confidence  in  these  areas  was  also  reflective  of 
the  Self-Aware  stage  and  Influenced  his  participation  (or 
lack  of  participation)  in  the  group  tasks.    Ted  experienced  a 
conflict  between  his  unwillingness  to  take  on  tasks  and  his 
desire  to  live  up  to  what  was  expected  of  him  by  the  team. 
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Jim,  Lorly  and  Anoe  on  the  Miohlgaa  teas  alX  scored  at 
tbe  Self- Aware  ego  level* 

Jlo  scored  at  the  Self-Aware  stage  but  his  initial  goals 
for  the  action  research  project  eaphasized  career  goals  and 
growth  which  would  benefit  bloi,  his  students  and  the  school 
as  a  wlu>le  *I  hope  it  would  maka  ae  a  better  person  to  nake 
decisions  not  only  about  w  ovn  class  but  about  the  school 
and  what  influence  I  can  hare  here. "   Although  Lorif  too,  saw 
the  ^oject  as  furthering  her  professional  career,  like  Ted, 
she  escpressed  vague,  global  goa:.s  of  solving  school  problems. 
Anne,  too,  sees  the  value  of  the  project  in  it  provi^ng  an 
opportunity  to  work  on  "some  ps^ohlem  I  mXgfit  want  to  attack 
this  year.*   She  also  sees  the  ^'reject  as  a  way  of  getting 
people  in  touch  with  what's  golUi^  on.    She,  too,  tends  to  use 
global,  vague  descriptions,  like  Ted.    Jim  and  Lori*a  focus 
on  the  career  aspect  also  stems  from  their  position  in  the 
age  30  crisis.    Their  irability  to  be  specific,  however,  is 
similar  to  Ted  and  Anne. 

John,  at  the  Conscientious  stagey  eaphasized  his  as8uai>- 
tion  that  the  project  would  solve  soha^al  problems,  "dealing 
with  studencs  and  dealing  with  teachers, within  our  particular 
area  -  trying  to  find  help  with  the  prot!lems.  •  Vhile  Ted 
focused  on  doing  a  project  that  addressee  people's  needs, 
John  wanted  to  solve  problems  within  the  school  as  a  system. 
Dnlike  Ted,  John  felt  skillful  in  his  abUity  to  address 
problems  and  assume  tasks  which  led  to  problem  Mlutions.  He 
felt  confident  in  his  ability  to  approach  ai4  talk  to  other 
teachers,  principal,  assistant  superintendent,  and  school 
board  member. .    Be  waa  comfortable  directing  the  team  as  it 
carried  out  dita  collection  and  analysis.    Even  thou^  he 
originally  felt  he  laokad  research  skills,  he  continually 
found  ways  to  bring  the  skills  he  bad  into  the  working  of  the 
team.    This  approach  was  very  different  from  Ted's,  who  did 
not  initiate  tasks  or  try  to  compensate  for  skills  be  felt  he 
lacked.    John  could  clearly  list  his  own  strengthen,  weak- 
nesses, and  perceived  outcomes  frc»B  the  project.    Ted  was 
more  vague  in  identifying  skills  he  had  or  lacked  aiad  what  he 
gaii»d  from  the  inrojeot. 

In  order  to  solve  the  problems  be  saw  as  the  tean's 
^al,  John  tended  to  find  and  use  formulas,  seeking  the  rules 
or  laws  which  governed  behavior  and  interaction  in  the  sys- 
tm.    While  this  allowed  him  to  work  on  the  ^ohlons  idtmti- 
fied  by  the  group  and  move  the  team  along,  it  prevented  him 
from  looking  at  alternatives  or  subtleties  in  the  problem 
situations. 

Florence  scored  at  the  Conscientious  position.  The 
value  of  the  project  for  her  was  to  "be  able  to  handle  things 
better**  although  she  feels  she's  doing  a  good  Job  now.  "May- 
be I  want  the  chance  to  find  out  for  myself  that  I'm  really 
doing  thin&»  the  right  way."   Her  comments  reflect  her  inter- 
nal sense  of  competence  and  achievement  which  characterize 
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tbl3  stage.    She  feels  stable,  like  Joba,  of  her  own  self 
system  in  the  sohool  and  classroom.    While  John  makes  this 
same  kind  of  statement  ''t  the  end  of  the  project,  Florence  is 
able  to  articulate  it  as  a  goal  at  the  outset.    She  never 
specifically  says  how  the  project  will  bei»fit  the  school  and 
at  most  seems  to  suggest  the  experiences  of  individual  teach- 
ers on  the  team  will  create  a  ripple  effect  which  will  there- 
fore affect  students  and  the  school. 

Brooks  also  scored  at  the  Conscientious  stage  but  her  goals 
for  the  team  wa:*e  to  "establish  a  dialogue  within  the  school 
-  of  some  concerned  teachers,  of  what's  happened  to  us,  where 
we*ve  been,  what  has  r^ly  transpired."   Her  oonoern  for 
•sonmuni cation  may  be  a  sex  difference  that  appears  at  this 
stage;  women  are  of ten  scored  lower  because  their  concern  for 
(»3mmunication  comes  across  as  oaring  for  others,  a  character- 
istic of  the  Conformist  stage.    Her  oonoern  for  others  was 
expressed  in  an  active,  specific  way;  i.e.,  it  is  through 
communication  that  caring  would  take  pla<»  rather  than  in  a 
more  global  and  passive  way  as  expressed  by  Ted.    Like  John, 
Brooks  felt  confident  talking  to  other  teachers  in  the  school 
and  talcing  on  other  project  tasks.    More  than  John,  she 
seemed  to  understand  other  people's  viewpoints,  which  seemed 
to  be  one  aspect  of  her  emphasis  on  coiaaunication  and  may 
also  be  another  sex  difference  at  this  stage. 

Jans,  scoring  at  the  Individualistic  level,  indicated 
goals  for  the  action  research  i»*oJect  in  terms  of  redefining 
her  work  in  conjunction  with  a  deeper  understanding  of  her- 
self.   She  was  conceri^d  with  being  recognized  for  contribu- 
tions and  achievement  in  roles  she  valued  and  said,  "I  want 
to  be  the  best  teacher  there  is.    I'm  pretty  good  already," 
She  had  a  stable  professional  self  and  was  pleased  with  her 
abilities  and  accomplishments,  "I  fe^  I  have  accomplished 
important  things  and  expect  to  continue.    I  feel  no  {pressure 
or  panic  about  the  finiteness  of  it  all."   In  the  project  she 
indicated  concern  that  teachers,  heraelf  included,  are  "los- 
ing si£^t  of  the  kids  because  time  and  production  have  become 
so  important."   Jane  consistently  brought  the  student  per- 
spective to  the  team  at  the  Michigan  site.    She  also  presented 
diverse  opinions  often  different  fron  other  team  members. 
She  was  also  concerned  about  becoming  more  her  own  person 
with  "autonomy  and  harmony"  and  less  dependent  on  colleagues, 
spouse,  critics  or  mentors;  she  says,  "I've  been  dependent 
too  long."   Jane's  goals  for  the  project  included  renewal  in 
her  teaching  and  gaining  a  newer  perspective  on  herself. 

Jane  left  the  Michigan  team  after  the  first  year.  Al- 
though she  said  she  left  the  ^eam  because  her  perspective  was 
represented  by  others,  the  documentation  of  the  first  year  of 
the  project  indicates  that  her  perspective  on  school,  class- 
room, and  teaching/learning  Issues  was  quite  different  from 
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othera  on  the  team.    She  seemed  to  be  an  outsider  to  the  rest 
of  the  teas  in  fflaoy  respeots.    In  addition  to  her  bavins 
a  prior  elenentary  school  teacher  and  thus  having  different 
experience  froa  the  other  teaa  oittaberSf  the  other  four  had 
been  good  friends  and  team  teach w*s  for  some  tine. 

Jane's  developmental  test  scores  veara  similar  to  El- 
liot's in  the  New  Hampshire  team.    Analysis  of  her  interper- 
sonal understanding  scores  suggests,  however,  that  Jbi», 
unlike  Elliot,  viewed  the  group  as  a  houogeiwous  community, 
wherein  all  good  group  moabers  have  the  same  concerns.  This 
via*  regards  loyalty  to  the  group  and  interpersonal  relations 
as  being  based  on  common  ground  {hc»iogei»ity  of  values}.  It 
is  suggested  that  when  Jane's  views  continued  to  be  different 
from  the  rest  of  the  group,  she  had  to  make  a  choice.  Ted, 
in  the  New  Hampshire  group,  with  the  same  interpersonal  under- 
standing scores  (stage  3) ,  but  at  the  Self-Auare  stage  of  de- 
velopment, could  stay  on  the  team,  without  being  totally  coi^ 
mitted  to  the  project.    Jane,  however,  at  the  Individualistic 
level  seemed  unable  to  stay  on  the  team  without  being  totally 
committed  to  the  irojeot.    Bad  ahe  been  able  to  view  the 
group  from  a  pluralistic  perspective  (stage  ^  interpersonal 
understanding)  as  Elliot  did  in  the  New  Hampshire  group,  she 
may  have  been  abxa  to  r^oain  on  the  team  and  find  a  successful 
comprcmise  which  would  have  enabled  her  to  use  and  enhance 
her  skills. 

Elliot,  at  the  Individualistic  stage,  discussed  project 
goals  in  terns  of  bei»fits  for  himself  in  professional/career 
growth.    While  Jack  talked  in  general  ways  about  individual 
benefits  occurring  (even  accidentally),  Elliot  saw  a  particu- 
lar, specific  benefit  to  himself  -  the  project  will  'ideally 
motivate  thought  and  greater  ]»*eoiaion  in  ...  an  advanced 
position."   In  fact,  at  the  end  of  the  project,  Elliot  talked 
about  using  skills  and  processes  learned  in  follow-up  activi- 
ties.   For  instance,  be  would  like  to  be  the  researcher  on  a 
different  collaborative  research  team:    "I  have  an  interest 
in  supervision  and  an  interest  in  the  process  of  change  and  I 
would  like  to  become  involved  as  a  project  leader  or  research 
assistant  or  something  ...  on  a  foreign  turf  where  there  is 
a  change  process,  where  an  action  research  model  is  utilized 
and  where  the  princtpal  or  whoever  is  Involved  In  the  team, 
and  analyze  the  grcup  process  and  be  able  to  write  on  the 
actual  results  of  whatever  decisions  were  nade"  (Interview. 
6/83). 

Elliot  felt  skillfxU.  in  approaching  the  individual  and 
group  goals  set  by  the  action  research  team.    He  said  he 
derived  pleasure  from  such  aotlvlUes  and  felt  he  could  make 
significant  contributions.    He  was  able  to  keep  his  own  need^ 
and  goals  in  mind  while  fulfilling  obligations  to  the  group 
(e.g.,  doing  computer  programs  and  data  analysis  coni^'ibuted 
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to  his  needs  to  learn  sore  for  a  course  be  was  teaching  vhlle 
also  oontk*ibutlng  to  the  group's  goals  and  needs).  Teacblng 
a  statistics  course  allmred  hla  to  bring  Information  back  to 
th?  team  to  help  thai  clarify  goals.    This  contrasted  with 
Brooks'  difficulty  in  maintaining  her  obligation  to  the  team 
without  submerging  her  growing  sense  of  Individuality  and  her 
needs  to  address  i^rsoial  issues.    She  almost  needed  to 
dlohtomlze  the  two,  so  her  sense  of  responsibility  wouldn't 
overtake  her  mBPgXng  focus  on  personal  oeeds  within  the 
system  in  which  she  was  engaged,  and  feel  conflict.  Elliot 
was  able  to  integrate  his  Individual  needs  and  the  demands  of 
the  group.    Elliot  was  able  to  stand  back  from  the  system  at 
all  times,  whereas  John's  vali»a  and  actions  were  embedded  in 
this  system,  ami  Brooks  was  struggling  to  differentiate  her 
values  and  perceptions  from  those  of  the  syst^n. 

Even  though  Elliot's  goals  were  individualistic,  he  bad 
a  sense  of  obligation  to  the  group,  a  feeling  of  contractual 
ocamitment  which  influenced  his  acceptance  and  volunteering 
to  carry  out  team  tasks.    Be  talked  about  being  "flexible"  In 
the  group,  so  that  even  when  'le  isade  objections  or  questioned 
the  research  project,  he  said  he  did  so  to  enhance  the  over- 
all system  and  project,  not  to  "obstruct"  it  (as  Ted  felt  he 
would)  or  cause  It  to  break  down. 

In  comparison  to  John's  use  of  formula  solutions  to 
problems,  Elliot  was  able  to  generate  alternatives,  project 
consequences,  and  to  accept  conflicting  points  of  view, 
seeing  when  they  were  equally  valid. 

Like  Brooks,  Elliot  was  able  to  stand  back  from  the  team 
and  amlyse  the  team's  process  and  individual  oontritmtlons 
to  its  collective  goals.    Brooks  got  caught  up  in  interper- 
sonal conflicts,  but  Elliot  was  able  to  accept  individual 
differences  which  may  have  resulted  in  conflict  and  to  work 
with/around  then  toward  mutu&lly  defined  goals. 

CQaParlaOn  SL  Jaam  MenbyS*  ParcantlenE  ^  Prolaat  Qutoonaa 

These  perceptions  come  primarily  from  final  Interviews, 
in  which  teachers  talked  about  the  value  of  the  project  to 
thosselves  and  to  the  school.  This  section  does  not  Include 
Jack  because  he  left  the  project  at  the  end  of  Tear  1  to 
become  a  principal  In  a  different  school  system  and  Jane  who 
left  the  Michigan  team  at  the  end  of  Year  2.  The  comparison 
of  project  outcomes  is  made  for  the  remaining  el^t  teachers 
on  the  two  teams. 

Just  as  Ted's  Initial  goals  for  the  project  were  vague 
and  global,  so  were  his  perceptions  of  project  out  corses.  He 
was  unable  to  specify,  even  when  prubsd  by  the  intei*vlewer, 
what  he  would  take  from  the  project,  alUiougb  bis  general 
feeling  was  that  the  process  was  beneficial  for  teachers  as  a 
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whole.    A  positive  outoose  of  the  project  for  Ted  waa  a 
global  sense  that  Heaobers  oao  do  researob"  and  that  "re- 
search is  no  longer  scary."   Because  he  expected  that  team 
members  would  care  about  the  project  and  that  the  project 
would  meet  the  needs  of  teachers  and  students  in  the  school, 
he  saw  the  project  itself  as  not  reaching  its  initial  goals. 
He  saw  it  instead  as  valuable  "only  for  a  limited  number  of 
people,"  and  not  something  that  would  'affect  most. of  the 
teachers  in  the  junior  hlgli  and  in  their  own  classroom." 

Despite  his  feelings  that  these  goals  should  have  been 
reached  (a  project  that  would  "affect  teachers  In  their 
classrooms")  Ted  was  unable  to  do  what  was  necessary  to 
ensure  that  the  team  would  reach  thea.    Because  Ted  felt  that 
the  ia*oject  did  hot  work  to  meet  his  initial  goals,  he  felt 
justified  or  could  ratlonalige  not  partioipaUng  throughout. 
Ted  ohose  to  avoid  conflict  that  mlc^t  have  occurred  had  he 
tried  to  Integrate  his  goals  into  the  group's  project.  In 
the  Self-ilware  (Conventional)  stage  of  development,  xiseds  for 
group  acceptance  supercede  individual  needs.    Although  Ted 
felt  that  certain  aspects  of  the  project  should  be  followed 
up,  he  admitted  that  he  would  not  be  the  one  to  do  It.  Once 
again,  this  showed  the  inconsistency  between  what  he  thotight 
should  happen  and  what  he  was  willing  to  <&>. 

Like  Ted,  both  Jim  and  Lorl  at  the  Self-Aware  stage, 
question  the  immediate  impact  of  the  project  in  school.  Jim 
talks  aboixt  the  value  of  the  i»*oject  in  terms  of  providing 
"some  enlightenment  In  terms  of  scheduling"  for  the  school. 
Lorl  said,  "I*m  not  quite  sure  that  our  topic,  the  area  we 
zeroed  in  on,  the  scheduling,  is  going  to  make  that  much 
difference. "   In  contrast  to  Ted,  who  was  unable  to  take  away 
any  positive  concrete  outcomes  for  himself  in  the  school, 
both  Jim  and  Lorl  onphaslzed  the  valtra  of  collaborative 
action  research  as  a  model  for  staff  development,    Lori  said, 

1  think  being  Introduced  to  action 
research  as  a  process  has  been  the  most 
valuable  part  of  the  project  for  me.  In 
fact,  as  I  look  back  at  the  work  that 
we*ve  done  and  the  topics  we've  discussed 
.  .  .  the  fact  that  we  have  been  able  to 
work  within  the  model  made  all  the  dif- 
ference.   Because  I  see  how  valuable  the 
model  is  and  see,  too,  how  the  model  can 
be  used  in  so  many  different  situations. 

The  difference  between  Ted's  and  Jim  and  Lorl 'a  perceptions 
of  final  outcomes  is  not  surprising  given  Jim  and  Lori's 
commitment  to  and  lnvolv«nent  in  the  project  which  contrasts 
Ted's  inability  or  unwillingness  to  assume  responsibility  for 
tasks  on  the  team.    This  may  also  reflect  Jim  and  Lori's 
movement  in  this  dimension  to  the  Conscientious  stage  and 
Ted>s  seeming  lack  of  transition. 
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Jim»8  ability  to  reoognlae  the  Individual  groHth  in 
other  Denbers  of  the  teas  as  a  result  of  the  partlolpatlon  in 
tfae  aotlon  resaarob  prooesa  is  also  refleotlve  of  the  Self- 
Atfare  to  Consoientioua  stage  transition. 

It  was  exciting  to  see  people  .  .  . 
really  use  some  skUls  that  they  hare  and 
have  built  .  •  ,  by  just  trorteing  together. 

Although  this  is  still  fairly  vague,  Jla  is  suggesting  his 
awareness  of  individuality.    Lorl»s  pesslBiSB  and  disappoint- 
nent  at  the  end  of  the  project  (like  Ted's)  stomed  fron  her 
feeling  that  the  team's  reooomendations  were  not  specif io 
enough.    This  caused  the  conflict  with  Jio  despite  the  fact 
that  both  were  vague  in  their  state&ent  of  goals.    She  wanted 
to  be  more  specif  lo  and  Jls  wanted  to  retain  his  global 
perspective.    This  could  be  interpreted  as  the  result  of  sex 
differences  within  the  sarae  Self-Aware  stage.    Lori  wants  to 
work  within  her  specific  context  in  the  school  taking  into 
consideration  the  details  and  elenents  of  that  context  whUe 
Jiffl  is  content  to  work  with  a  sore  abstract  system  of  goals. 
Gilligan  (1982)  points  out  that  women  tend  to  be  context 
spedfio  in  their  decision  making  and  men  tend  to  rely  more 
on  abstract  ^inoiples. 

Like  Ted,  Anne  tends  to  describe  the  outcomes  of  the 
project  in  terms  of  what  she  hopes  will  come  out  of  it  rather 
than  focusing  on  any  specific  changes  the  team  did  or  did  not 
accomplish.    Anne,  however,  was  optimistio,  while  Ted  was 
pessimistic,  perhaps  because  she  has  been  given  a  role  by  the 
principal  in  helping  the  staff  next  year  to  utilise  the 
aotlon  research  process  in  addressing  sohool  or  classroom 
problems  which  individual  teachers  might  want  to  investigate 
Anne»8  perceptions  of  outcomes  also  paralleled  John's  and 
Betty's  feeling  that  their  esgjerience  on  the  action  research 
team  has  led  them  to  feel  that  they  are  doing  things  right 
She  says,  'TThis  was  a  project  that  really  helped  me  feel  that 
I  had  some  valuable  things  that  I'm  doing  in  the  classroom, 
different  ways  that  I  really  could  w>ntrlbute. "   Thus,  for 
both  John  and  Anne  the  consolidation  of  their  self  system 
seems  to  have  been  a  result  of  their  experiences  on  the 
action  research  team.    Both  started  out  questioning  the  value 
of  their  own  contributions  to  the  action  research  process  and 
ended  up  recognizing  their  own  skills  and  being  recognized  by 
others  on  the  team  for  the  skills  they  were  able  to  contrib- 
ute.   For  instance,  Lori  says  of  Anne  the  first  year  that 
"she  tended  to  think  that  she  didn't  hare  much  to  offer,  that 
her  experiences  were  very  limited  and  she  didn't  know  how  to 
do  one  thing  or  another  yet  I  think  she  became  a  much  more 
active  member  of  the  group  the  second  year  thar  she  was  the 
first  year."  Jim  describes  her  more  active  role  as  "l  think 
Anne  was  alw^s  the  starter,  a  good  spark  plug,  in  the  group. 
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She  was  always  sort  of  » let's  get  going,  let's  get  it  dooa  . 
.  . »    I  saw  Aooe  taid.ng  leadership  parts  in  that  group  maj^ 
tines  in  the  oourae  of  the  year. «   The  principal  has  desiff-- 
oated  Anne  to  take  on  an  additional  leadership  role  in  the 
school  next  year  (described  earlier)  and  further  reinforee- 
oent  of  Anne*  8  lapabilities  and  aohisvements  may  encourage 
her  transition  to  the  Conscientious  stage.    Despite  her  ner- 
vousness about  assuming  the  leadership  role  next  year.  She 
has  gained  self-confidence  in  her  ahUiUes  in  the  school  and 
this  confidence  is  needed  before  one  can  make  the  transition 
to  the  Consoisntious  stage. 

John's  perceptions  of  the  outcomes  varied  from  personal 
awth  (confidence,  skills,  expertise)  to  the  use  of  action 
research  in  future  school  practice.    He  was  able  to  articu- 
late each  of  these  outcomes  very  clearly  as  opposed  to  Ted, 
who  was  unable  to  recognize  or  list  these  outcomes,    in  the 
classroom,  John  felt  he  was  more  "conscious  of  what  he  was 
doing"  and  felt  that  what  he  was  doing  in  the  classrooo  and 
the  project  was  "right."   Participating  in  the  project  »re- 
■   vitalized"  John  so  that  he  was  out  in  the  school  and  systoa 
talking  to  teachers,  administrators,  district  personnel,  and 
school  board  members.    HevitalizaUon  also  took  the  form  of 
initiating  and  leading  a  school  committee  to  revise  the 
student  pass  syst^  and  Joining  the  system^'de  Staff  Develop- 
ment Committee.    Despite  his  perceived  revitalization,  formu- 
la solutions  and  a  aomewhat  rigid  focus  on  his  i»eds  to  keep 
his  system  stable  oonWnued  to  influence  his  behavior.  Foe 
instance,  John  reacted  negatively  to  the  principal's  recent 
proposal  to  lying  6th  gradars  into  the  junior  high  because 
"it  has  always  been  a  seventh  and  eighth  grade  school." 

Another  value  John  saw  in  the  project  was  the  use  of 
logs  to  vent  his  anger  by  writing  his  frustrations  down,  he 
said  this  helped  hlo  "channel  the  anger  and  frustration  and 
get  it  out  of  the  classroom."  John  felt  he  would  use  some  of 
the  skills  he  gained  from  the  ijrojeot,  specifically  using  a 
process  of  documentation  tinalines  to  summarize  student  work 
on  a  writing  prajeot  for  parents  and  other  teachers.    He  also 
hoped  to  capitalize  on  his  increased  confidence  in  writing  by 
working  on  a  paper  on  a  teacher's  view  of  action  research  and 
possibly  pi'esent  that  somewhere.    He  oaphasized  the  value  of 
the  process  the  group  went  through  and  plani»d  to  use  it  for 
his  own  future  staff  develoiaaent  and  to  modify  it  (to  action 
inquiry)  for  use  with  science  colleagues  or  other  teachers. 
It  appears  that  John  will  actually  carry  out  some  or  all  of 
these  projects.    John  was  confident  about  the  work  he  did  in 
the  project  and  Its  usefulness  to  him  in  the  future?  "I  know 
what  I'm  doing  is  right  after  listening,  watching  and  seeing." 
Consistent  with  the  Conscientious  stage,  John  defined  the 
value  of  the  project  in  terms  of  his  position  in  his  system 
f>f  the  classroom  and  the  school, 
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Azwther  outcoBid  for  John  waa  that  his  Inoreased  oonfi- 
*denoe  and  skill  ^ve  bin, greater  power  within  the  system. 
^And  I  know  whnre  the  real  power  la  within  a  school  structure, 
so  I  know  bow  to  deal  with  that.    Doing  this  has  given  me  a 
way  to  write  which  I  did  not  have  to  increase  that  particular 
power  base  .  .  .  Talking  at  places,  knowing  that  I  can  stand 
up  in  front  of  that  group  and  say  what  I  want  to  say  ..." 
(Interview,  6/83)*  Tbereforey  his  esq^rienoe  did  not  cause 
John  to  change  stage  tnit  to  become  more  proficient  at  operat- 
ing within  his  given  one  (horizontal  deoalage). 

The  best  part  of  the  experience  for  John  was  "being 
thought  of  as  an  expert  ...  "so  that  when  you're  meeting 
(other  people)  they  have  the  feeling  that  you  know  something 
and  you  even  have  the  feeling  that  maybe  you  know  something. 
That's  a  good  feeling,  good  eagjerience"  (Interview,  6/83). 

Florence  scored  at  the  Conscientious  stage  at  the  begii>- 
mng  of  the  project.  Oi^  incident  in  the  school  in  Tear  2 
standn  out  In  which  she  felt  that  her  professionalism,  her 
way  of  operating  (her  self  system)  was  challenged  by  an 
Imposed  (mandated)  staff  development  program.    She  was  unable 
or  unwilling  to  seek  support  or  validation  of  her  <in^mn 
frcm  Lorl  who  was  responsible  for  carrying  out  Uie  staff 
develojn&ent  mandate,  and  Lori's  entrenchment  in  her  own  rela- 
tively new  role  as  i»rt->time  staff  developer  in  tb  schouX 
left  her  unable  to  offer  or  suggest  alternatives  to  Florence. 
It  seemed  that  after  this  incident  that  Florence  withdrew  a 
part  of  herself  fr^  the  group.    She  continued  to  carry  out 
necessary  tasks  but  perhaps  lowered  her  eacpectations  and 
(Kjmmitment  in  order  to  &aard  against  further  challenges  to 
her  working  self  system.    As  a  result  in  the  final  interview 
she  expressed  her  perception  of  minimal  outcomes  for  the 
project.    The  only  outcome  she  mentioi»d  in  terms  of  Impact 
on  the  school  was  a  specific  ohan^  in  testing  policy  thet 
the  team  had  recommended.    Personally  she  said  she  felt 
satisfied  with  the  work  of  the  team  "I  think  we  did  a  good 
Job"  but  did  not  express  any  other  Imiaot  of  the  project  on 
herself  and  the  school. 

Another  issue  of  Importance  in  analyzing  Florence's 
changes  is  the  loss  to  bet'  of  Jaz»  on  the  team  during  Tear  2. 
During  Tear  1  she  has  said  that  she  valued  the  different 
perspective  that  Jane  (who  scored  at  the  subsequent  Indlvld- 
uallstlo  stage)  brought  to  the  team,  and  it  is  well  documented 
In  team  meetings  and  her  logs  that  she  looked  to  Jane  as  a 
re30tar<»  and  even  a  catalyst  tor  her  own  thinking  about  new 
perspectives. 

In  Florence's  Year  1  mid-year  interview,  she  says,  "I 
literally  never  see  J^^  except  during  our  meetings  on 
Wednesday  and  I've  started  to  think  about  a  lot  of  things 
that  Jaz»  has  brou^t  up  which  I  never  thought  of  as 
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affecting  ae  before  or  having  anything  to  do  with  me  at  ail," 
In  her  fiXioI  interview  Florence  said  that  she  thought  Jane 
had  made  *an  ioportant  contribution  the  first  year  .  .  .  Jane 
was  sort  of  like  the  devil's  advocate."   Florence  continued 
to  value  and  build  up  her  new  friendship  with  Jane  even  after 
Jane  left  the  tram  and  in  her  final  interview  she  said,  "Now 
Jane  and  I  make     ^z^nt  to  come  to  each  other's  ro€»BS  and 
talk  to  each  othtu*  ami  see  each  other  and  it  is  nice,  its 
really  nice.    Its  one  of  the  big  advantages  to  me."  Jane's 
leaving  the  team  may  have  prevented  the  team  interaction  froa 
being  as  growth  producing  as  possible  for  Florence. 

Like  John  at  the  Conscientious  stage.  Brooks  was  able  to 
clearly  define  both  the  personal  and  professional  outcomes  of 
the  project  for  herself.    One  of  Brooks'  original  goals  was 
that  the  project  would  "establish  a  dialogue  within  the 
school."   The  dialogue  of  the  group  process  made  a  distinct 
ini»*ession  on  Brooks:  "I'm  absolutely  convin(»d  that  it  was 
the  process  that  was  really  important."   She  said  that  the 
process  was  the  key  sore  than  the  generalizable  results, 
especially  since  everything  keeps  changing  in  the  school. 
The  interpersonal  focus  in  the  group  was  crucial  to  Brooks. 
She  said  that  althou^  she  was  unsure  of  what  is  going  to 
happen  as  a  result  of  their  work,  "some  very  ordinary  teach- 
ers be<»ffle  very  extraordinary  in  a  short  period  of  time." 
The  abill^  of  Brooks  to  reflect  on  her  thinking  and  to  live 
f^th  doubts  differentiates  her  from  John  (she  said,  "Am  I 
anying  that  our  conclusions  don't  rrally  matter  or  are  not 
ioportant  to  be  addressed  ...  am  I  saying  that  because  I 
kno^  that  I  may  or  may  not  address  them  and  I  don't  want  to 
disappoint  myself?   Or  is  it  because  I  r^ly  feel  that  it 
was  the  ia*ooess  that  was  most  important?").    Certainly  she 
distinguished  between  the  process  and  outcome,  a  characteris- 
tic of  transition  to  the  next  Individualistic  stage. 

Additional  signs  of  Brooks'  transition  to  the  Individua- 
listic stage  were  her  increased  respect  for  individuality, 
aspedally  for  people  who  were  different  from  herself.  Mov- 
ing into  the  Post  conventional  or  Principled  sta^  of  o»ral 
development.  Brooks  was  aware  that  people  hold  a  variety  of 
values  and  opinions.    She  said,  "I  think  that  I've  grown  more 
accepting  of  people  and  their  differences  and  I  see  more  of 
an  ability  to  oomia*omlae  and  to  work  with  people  who  I  don't 
necessarily  socialize  with  or  philosophically  agree  with,  but 
I'm  much  more  able  to  realize  that  there  is  a  greater  good 
for  being  together  as  a  group  ..."   Although  Brooks  said 
this,  we  mte  that  her  actions  during  the  project  suggest 
that  she  was  unable  to  work  initially  with  Ted  but  did  learn 
to  accept  his  differences  primarily  by  giving  up,  in  a  sense, 
on  her  expectation  that  he  would  take  on  obligations  and 
duties  in  the  group  and  instead  seeing  him  as  a  person  who  may 
have  needed  more  instruction,  more  teaching,  more  direction. 
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The  horizontal  deoalage  oonoept  was  also  seen  in  Brooks' 
growth  over  the  year.    At  the  beginning,  ahe  was  hoping  the 
project  would  help  her  *oope  with  all  the  changes"  that  had 
happened  at  the  Junior  high.    In  h«*  interview  after  Year  1 , 
ahe  said  she  had  more  oontrol  over  the  kinds  of  things  happen- 
ing  to  her,  that  she  was  actively  building  her  concerns  into 
the  research  design  (focus  on  stress  as  related  to  scheduling 
issues).    At  an  interview  midyear  tbrou^  Year  2,  ahe  said 
that  the  research  project,  the  reading  she  had  done,  her 
grrater  abareness  of  the  school  context  (*7.  sometimes  see  why 
I^inoipals  and  vice  principals  have  to  make  the  decisions 
like  they  do,  because  .  .  •  there  are  so  many  decisions") 
has  all  helped  her  feel  more  in  control.    In  Segan's  (1982) 
terms,  Brooks  was  assuming  her  own  personal  authority  and  her 
perwnal  autononiy  within  the  systan.    Yhese  characteristics 
fit  what  Kegan  calls  the  institutional  sta^  of  development 
where  Brooks'  self  ayatm  identity  had  merged.    Brooks  said 
ahe  felt  less  Iwrned  out  because  ahe  found  that  the  more  a 
teaoher  feels  under  oontrol  of  a  situation  in  which  there  is 
a  lot  of  pressure  and  tension,  the  happier  she  la  with  the 
answer  ahe  gets  from  the  situation. 

In  her  final  interview,  she  felt  in  oontrol.    She  no 
longer  felt  trapped  but  felt,  "I  have  control,  I  have  skills, • 
I  have  knowledi^,  I  have  the  power,  I  can  deal  with  the 
problems  that  are  coming  up."   She  also  said  that  if  she  is 
in  a  situation  again  (unable  to  cope  with  the  changes)  that 
she  knows  there  will  be  resources  available  to  help  her  look 
at  the  problem.    For  Brooks,  the  ABCS  project  was  a  set  of 
such  resources.    Brooks,  like  John,  said  that  her  teaching 
had  benefited  from  the  pstoject,  and  that  she  was  at  peacte 
with  her  teaching  now.    She  saw  changes  in  herself  and  said 
that  after  working  on  this  research  project,  she  realized  the 
issues  causing  stress  in  the  school  were  not  going  to  change 
so  somebody  had  to  change  and  "it  was  me."    There  is  a  sense 
that  more  than  ever.  Brooks,  like  John,  was  embedded  within 
her  own  self  ^stem.    For  Brooks,  this  meant  leaving  what 
Kegan  calls  the  interpersonal  system,  with  its  dependency  on 
external  reinforcement.    She  is  moving  toward  her  own  inter- 
nal reinforcement. 

Elliot,  at  the  Individualistic  stage,  continued  to  dis- 
cuss project  out(»mes  (as  he  did  goals)  in  terms  of  bis  own 
professional  growths    He  noted  that  the  bast  thing  about  the 
piojeot  was  the  intellectual  and  personaJ  excitement  in  the 
\^tional  conferences  as  he  saw  and  met  speakers  whom  he  may 
have  quoted  in  his  written  papers  over  the  last  few  years. 

Elliot  generalized  his  experience  in  the  research  team 
to  his  goals  in  the  future.    He  thought  about  the  path  the 
team  took  in  Its  pror  )ss  and  would  like  to  research  how  a 
(different  team  would  progress  under  different  conditions.  He 
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desorlbed  the  rsaearob  process  of  tbe  team  as  "tiie  crooked 
patb  we  took  in  developing  researob  qwstlons  and  developing 
our  instruaents  and  making  our  oonoluslons"  and  now  tbat 
"you've  goi»  this  crooked  patb  in  your  early  formula  •  .  • 
then  you  could  do  a  real  rigorous  measurement."  Originally, 
Elliot  forecasted  limited  benefit        the  school  (participa- 
tion would  be  useful  and  helpful  for  the  participants  and 
their  students)  and  be  continued  with  this  forecast.  After 
the  presentation  with  the  staff  and  administration  at  the 
school  site,  Elliot  eacpressed  pessimism  about  school  change 
as  a  result  of  the  team's  research  findings  and  report  and 
went  on  to  describe  what  he  would  use  the  e3q>erienoe  for. 

"lY^'s  obvious  fron  the  presentation 
to  the  faculty  that  the  school  isn't  going  to 
be  any  different  .  .  .  Personally,  l*ve  devel- 
oped^ little  confidence  and  also  interest  in 
pursuing  the  topics  related  to  action  research 
and,  in  gei»ral,  aqy  topi(»  that  would  broaden 
my  own  eaq>erlenoe  or  bring  some  sort  of  recog- 
nition to  me  •  •  •  In  ether  words,  I  would  like 
to  compile  and  publish  some  origii»l  research 
of  some  sort."  (Interview,  6/83) 

Since  the  project  has  ended,  EUlot  has  continued 
to  investigate  the  possibility  of  further  graduate  study  at 
the  university.    Elliot  is  actively  redefining  his  career; 
althoui^  he  sees  teaching  as  a  professional  career  he  is  not 
limited  by  the  definitions  of  duties,  performances  and  work 
roles  that  the  school  as  an  .nstitution  gives  rise  to.  In- 
stead he  could  be  viewed  as  entering  the  post-institutional 
system  where  an  interdependent  self-definition  retains  primary 
focus  and  self-actualization  becomes  a  goal. 
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9.0  CONCLUSIONS 


The  reaearcsh  questions  of  this  study  and  the  variables 
Investigated  are  summarised  In  Table  19,  Researoh  Questions. 
A  number  of  working  hypotheses  were  developed  In  the  case 
study  analyses  of  teaohers  In  two  slte-speolf io  junior  high/ 
middle  school  collaborative  action  researoh  teams. 

The  analysis  of  cognltlv^developnental  understanding 
and  interpersonal-social  functioning  in  a  collaborative  ao- 
Uon  research  team  was  undertaken  to  investigate  questions 
related  to  adult  developmental  theory  by  testing  it  in  prao- 
ti<».    In  the  following  diagram,  (Selman,  198O,  p.  289),  the 
horizontal  and  vertical  •dimensloas  rei»*esent  most  investlga« 
Uons  of  develoiaaental  theory  to  date.    Structural  stages  of 
development  (vertical  axis)  are  usually  Investigated  through 
reflective  hypothetical  interviews  or  written  questionnaires 
to  ascertain  Issues,  contents,  and  categories  of  thought 
(horiaontal  axis). 


The  orthogonal  arLs,  Behavior,  is  least  investi gated  to 
date  and  most  interesting.    Behavior  is  the  dynamic  txprer- 
slon  of  reasoning,  a  person's  actions  compared  to  their 
cognlUve-developmental  thought  capability.    By  studying  the 
group  and  research  task  processes  in  a  collaborative  research 
team,  the  findings  (in  Sec.  8)  suggest  an  understanding  of 
the  functional  role  of  cognlUve/sooial  developmental  theory 
in  t*»«^cher  behavior  in  ss  hools. 

The  conclusions  of  the  study  are  presented  in  the  same 
order  as  the  Besearch  Questions  in  Table  19.  The  following 
points  reJ ate  to  findings  about  the  individual  piffapannfta/ 
Tflagher  Pflvaiopinftnt-  variables. 


Structural 

developmental 

stages 


"Formal  Reflective  Thought" 


Cognitive 

developmental 

thought 


Issues,  contents 
categories  of  thought; 
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table  19 

RESEARCH  QUESTIONS 


IlL^^SP"'  ^  "J^EACHERS'  STAGES  OF  ADILT  DEVELOPfefr  INFLUENCE 

55L^S!^^L?UP^  '^'D  OUraWE  OF  A  COLIABCS^ATIVF-  ACTION 
RESEARCH  PROJECT? 

Individual  differences/teacher  OEVEumNr  VARZio^ 

—  OOGNITIVMEVELDPMBfTAL  STAGES 

—  CAREER  STATES 

—  LIFE  AGE/CVCLE  PHA^  (agE^  KEY  ISSUES  OF  LIFE  AND  CAREER) 

—  STABILm/TRAI«ITIQN  STATES  OF  LIFE  Pm  CAREER 

—  REASOre  FOR  PARTICIPATING 

—  REASON  FOR  BEING  AT  TTC  MIDDLf/jlJNIOR  HIGH  SChu^ 

^I^JUL^^SS^SP^  VARIAK^  OF  THE  SCHOOL  AFFECT  INDIVIDUALS' 
^I^tl^JSL"^  ^  S^'SGEST  PREVAILING  PATTERNS  VWICH 
^EP(^^i;pES  OR  SET  LIMITS  IN  A  COILABORATIVE  ACTION 

tt^IZATIONAL/SCHOOL  CQNTEXT  VARIABLES 

—  SCHOOL  PHIIDSOPHV 

—  HISTDRV  OF  CHANGE  IN  THE  SCHOOL 

—  ROLE  DEFINITIONS,  NORMS,  CUMATE,  RBiARDS, 
EXPECTATIONS,  COLLBGIALITY,  EXPERIMENTATION 

l*JATIS  T>C  ROLE  AND  WACT  OF  COLLABORATIVE  ACTION  REKARCH  IN 
IJ©iyiDUMysCHCa  DEVS^^  To  VtiAT  EXTOTTCS 

Collaborative  action  research  variables 

—  definitions/e»»ectations  of  collaboration, 

gOLLAajRATIVE  RBEARCH,  RESEARCH, 

restructuring,  change,  .  ,  , 
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First,  teachers'  ULfe/ase  OFcXes  and  career  phases  are 
reflected  la  the  ooatent  of  their  reaaoos  for  partioiiating 
in  a  collaborative  action  research  project.    More  teachers  in 
this  project,  and  fflore  woo^bn  than  men,  perraive  tbottselves  to 
be  "in  transition"  coapared  to  other  periods  of  their  lives. 
Teachers*  personal/professional  goals  for  their  participation 
on  the  team  indicate  their  perception  that  the  research  teas 
is  Bore  usel^  to  then  during  oerlods  of  transition  than 
stability  in  , their  lives. 

Second,  a  teacher^  oognitiv»-develoimental  stage  perspso* 
tive  defines  a  context  or  meaning  system  through  which  each 
interprets  and  acts  on  issues  related  to  the  context  of  the 
school  and  the  workings  of  the  action  research  team.  The 
same  underlying  structures  which  shape  a  teacher's  meanicgs 
in  his/her  conceptions  and  attitudes  tward  chan^  also  oper- 
ate in  his/her  conceptions  and  functioning  in  terms  of  the 
group  dynamics  and  the  collaborative  research  process,  team 
leadership  and  the  university  reraaroLar,  principal  in  rela- 
tion to  the  team,  and  goals  and  outcomes        the  research 
project. 

Related  to  the  Qpganizationai/sohooi  contert  variables 
it  was  found  that  the  collaborative  research  team  became  a 
temporary  system  in  the  school  that  differed  from  the  perma- 
nent system  of  the  school  in  a  number  of  significant  ways: 
climate,  norms,  processes  for  decision  maJdng,  shared  experi- 
ences, possibilities  for  communication,  collegiality,  and 
experimentation,  and  expectations  and  rewards. 

The  newer  temporary  system  of  the  collaborative  action 
research  team  becomes  self-sufficient  and  as  such  provictes  a 
positive  context  within  which  teachers  can  try  out  new  pat- 
terns of  thoui^t  and  behavior.    A  school-based  team  cannot, 
however,  exist  in  a  vacuum.    As  part  of  the  permanent  system 
it  has  to  find  mediums  of  oo-existenoe  if  the  team's  research 
results  are  to  have  an  effect  on  the  permanent  system.  Bal- 
ancing the  need  for  self-suffidenoy  in  the  temporary  system 
and  co-existence  with  the  peraanent  system  is  a  difficult  yet 
primary  task  of  the  school- based  collaborative  research  team. 

Even  thouj^  the  collaborative  action  re:»darch  team 
becomes  a  temporary  system  within  the  more  permanent  system 
of  the  school,  there  is  a  general  consistency  or  stability  in 
each  teacher's  conceptions  and  attitudes  and  behavior,  based 
in  ibeir  meaning  system  which  can  be  described  by  (^gnitive- 
developmental  stages.    At  times  the  temporary  system  supports 
new  teacher  attitudes  and  behavior;  at  times  it  challenges 
old  familiar  teacher  attitudes  and  behavior. 

Findings  of  the  Collabopatlva  Action  Reaaaroh  variables 
as  compared  to  previous  studies  of  collaborative  research 
suggest  the  following  points, 
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First,  the  collaborative  research  team  proceeds  throu£^ 
the  different  steps  and  phases  of  researfih  la  a  cyolloal 
rather  than  linear  fashion  as  it  conducts  its  research.  In 
addition,  the  group  dynasios  are  intertwined  with  the  team's 
research  process,  so  that  the  ^ojeot  outcomes  depend  on  the 
interactions  among  the  research  task,  research  process,  and 
group  dynamics. 

Second,  teachers'  unique  perMptions  and  abilities  enable 
them  to  take  on  different  roles  and  tasks  according  to  vary- 
ing needs  of  the  action  research  team  over  time.    This  find- 
ing follows  more  recent  writings  on  collaborative  research 
which  suggest  that  i»rity  does  not  mean  equal  responsibility 
at  all  points  in  the  project,  but  implies  that  team  moabers 
assume  responsibility  when  they  have  the  skills  and  knowledge 
to  do  so.    This  study  has  found  that  the  framework  of  develop 
mental  stages  enhances  the  understanding  of  the  context  of 
how  teachers'  unique  abilities  are  woven  into  the  team's 
task,  research,  and  group  process.  # 

Third,  taken  together,  the  research  project,  research 
ppoeesp,  and  group  process  create  an  experience  through  whioh 
team  moabers  may  contribute  to  educational  theory,  improved 
school  practice,  and  their  own  professional  developnent. 
Success  in  achieving  all  three  of  these  outcomes  will  depend 
upon  the  interests,  skills,  and  needs  of  partifiiTants;  the 
project  structure I  the  choice  of  research  topic;  the  relation- 
ship of  the  team  to  the  authority  structure  in  the  school  or 
system;  and  the  processes  of  interaction  whioh  emerge  in  the 
group.    Although  it  appears  worthwhile  to  pursue  all  three 
aims  of  collaborative  action  research,  the  context- specific 
factors  related  to  the  individuals,  the  school,  and  the  group 
will  continue  to  rffeot  the  outcomes. 

I 

Fburth,  the  collaborative  action  research  team  operating 
as  a  temporary  systoa  within  the  more  permanent  system  of  the 
school  can  provide  the  gei»ral  support a  ^  ohaiiangaa  needed 
for  individual  teach^  change;    CD  opportunities  for  practi- 
cal application  of  new  learning  followed  by  examination  and 
reflection  on  the  experiences  in  meetings,  conferences,  and 
through  introspection;  (2)  chances  to  try  out  more  complex 
roles  and  responsibilities  with  stress  on  learning  to  take 
the  perspeative  of  others;  (3)  on-going  on-site  collabora- 
tion, sui^rvision,  advising  and  consulting  among  teachers 
and  university  professors  as  researchers;  and  (M)  provision 
of  a  supportive  environment  to  deal  with  the  Umes  of  cogni- 
tive conflict  in  the  challenges  of  new  learning  and  experien- 
cing.   These  four  focus  points  for  staff  develoiment  were 
suggested  (OJa,  1980)  as  necessary  for  continued  adult 
development. 
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Implloatlons  for  Staff  Development 


Charaoterlstlca  of  developmental  stages  of  teaobera  wUl 
nelp  the  staff  developer  and/or  univapaity  professor  on  a 
oollaboraiive  researoh  team  to  understand  teaohers*  attitudes 
and  behavior  as  they  Interact  In  the  collaborative  research 
process. 

In  this  study,  the  university  professor  served  as  both 
researcher  and  staff  developer  on  the  teams.    In  previous 
projects  (which  vm>e  not  school-site  specific)  the  staff 
developer  has  often  been  the  liaison  to  distrlct-wlde  admln- 
latratlve  level  decisions  and  has  primarily  been  the  facili- 
tator to  the  "MeveloiaBent"  and  dissemination  of  the  team's 
findings  to  teachers  and  staff  outside  the  team  and  in  the 
school  districts,    in  this  project,  the  university  professors 
as  researchers  in  the  group  provided  their  research  skills 
and  provided  group  maintenance  functions. 

nils  project  has  found  that  the  teachers  on  the  teams 
valued  the  process  of  the  team  itself  most  highly  and  per- 
ceived changes  and  growth  in  thoaselves  as  a  result  of  that 
process.    Although  their  concerns  also  focused  on  how  the 
action  research  results  would  contribute  to  improved  school 
practice  and  to  educational  theory,  it  was  their  experiences 
on  the  team  which  all  say  they  will  take  back  with  th«B  into 
the  everyday  workings  of  their  classrooms,  schools,  and  dis- 
trlots. 

The  importance  of  this  finding  should  not  be  minimized. 
On  the  contrary,  the  importance  of  the  team>  experiences 
lead  to  even  more  crucial  questions  to  be  asfcwd  of  the  re- 
search process  and  group  dynamics,  In  particular,  a  new  role 
for  the  university  researcher  on  the  team,    it  is  suggested 
that  the  university  researchers  consider  issues  of  adult 
daveloianent  us  they  work  with  the  team  members. 

The  findings  of  the  case  histories  of  teachers  all  on 
one  team  who  vwe  representative  of  different  stages  of 
development  suggest  that  the  sane  basic  structures  which 
shape  a  teacher's  meanings  and  attitudes  toward  change  tlao 
operate  in  that  person's  conceptions  and  behavior  In  teras  of 
the  group  dynamics  and  the  oollaborati'  e  research  procesd, 
team  leadership  and  the  university  researcher,  principal  in 
relation  to  the  team,  and  goals/outcomes  for  the  researoh 
project.    In  particular,  at  the  modal  Conventional  stages  of 
development,  the  Conformist  and  Self-Aware  ego  stages,  this 
study  has  documented  teachers'  tendency  to  conform  to  exter- 
nal rather  than  self-evaluated  standards  and  tc  have  litUe 
self-awareness  and  little  appreclaUon  of  multiple  possibil- 
ities In  problem- solving  sltuaUons  and  the  resulting  effects 
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on  the  collaborative  researoh  proMss.    As  teaobera  shift  to 
the  Conscientious  stage,  the  stucty  dooufflents  their  tendency 
toward  inner  direc^  ^dness,  sense  of  responsibility »  stress  on 
achievement y  and  their  dawning  recognition  of  individual 
differences  in  attitudesi  interests,  and  abilities,  but  lit- 
tle toleration  for  paradox,  contradiction  or  ambiguity. 

At  the  transition  to  Post- Conventional  stages  of  develop 
ffisnt,  the  Individualistic  ego  stage  for  instance,  this  study 
has  documented  the  teacher's  ability  to  assume  multiple  per- 
spectives, utilize  a  wider  variety  of  oo^ng  behaviors  in 
response  to  school  and  team  pressures,  asploy  a  broader  rep- 
ertoire of  group  process  and  change  strategies  and  be  "more 
effective*  in  many  collaborative  researoh  decisions  because 
of  the  ability  to  be  self-refleotive,  self-evaluative,  and 
interpersonally  sensitive. 

Not  only  does  this  study  show  bow  teachers*  development- 
al stages  affect  their  interactions  in  the  school  setting  and 
the  collaborative  research  team  but  it  also  shows  the  operas 
tion  of  the  school  system  through  the  teachers*  eyes. 

Knowledge  of  the  characteristics  of  teachers'  meaning 
systems  at  each  developmental  stage  can  help  a  university 
researcher  on  a  collaborative  research  team  to  recognize  the 
assets/limitations  of  teaches'  attitudes  and  the  consistency/ 
inconsistency  in  their  functioning  as  it  affects  the  collabo- 
rative research  tasks,  process,  and  group  dynamics.    The  case 
history  analyses  of  teachers  in  the  same  school,  interacting 
on  the  same  taam,  suggest  qualitative  differences  in  the  way 
these  teachers  identified  the  researoh  prohlo&s  and  conceptu- 
alized solutions  in  the  action  research  process.  Awarei»ss 
of  teachers'  stages  of  cognitive  developaent  can  help  univer- 
sity professors  to  understand  the  teachers'  decision  making 
on  the  team  and  recognize  the  dimensions  of  individual  teacher 
change  vithin  the  context  of  the  school  and  the  collaborative 
action  researoh  team. 
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Paper  presented  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Educational 
Research  Association,  Montreal,  Canada.    April,  1983. 


Introduction  -/f^ 

During  the  past  eight  years,  educational  researchers  and  practitioners 
have  turned  to  methods  of  collaborative  action  research  as  a  way  of  meeting  the 
investigative  needs  of  all  nerabers  of  the  educational  community.    Action  ^ 
research,  a  term  first  used  in  the  1940 's  by  Kurt  Levin,  implies  the  application 
of  tools  and  methods  of  social  science  to  iamediate,  practical  problems,  with 
the  goals  of  contributing  to  theory  and  knowledge  in  the  field  of  education  and  i 
improving  practice  in  the  schools  (Kemmis,  1980).    Collaborative  action  research 
suggests  that  each  group  represented  in  the  process  shares  in  the  planning, 
implementation,  and  analysis  of  the  research,  and  that  each  contributes 
different  expertise  and  a  unique  perspective  to  the  process  (Hord,  1981; 
Tikunoff,  Ward,  and  Griffin,  1979).    Today's  collaborators  often  include  school  * 
district  personnel,  university  faculty  or  educational  research  and  development 
center  staff,  and  federal  education  agencies  which  provide  financial  support  and 
guidance.    In  the  first  part  of  this  paper,  I  will  present  an  historical 
overview  of  the  use  of  action  research  in  education.    I  will  then  describe  the 
basic  assumptions  and  expectations  which  continue  to  characterize  collaborative  ' 
action  research  projects  in  education.    Finally,  I  will  present  a  brief 
description  of  the  Action  Research  on  Change  in  Schools  Project  as  an  example  of  ' 
a  current  action  research  research  project. 

Collaborative  Acton  Research;  History 

.    In  the  early  1940 's,  Kurt  Lewin  used  the  term  action  research  to  .describe 
research  which  united  the  experimental  approach  of  social  science  with  programs 
of  social  action  which  addressed  major  social  issues  (Kanmis,  198C).    Uwin,  a 
social  psychologist,  believed  that  social  problems  should  serve  as  the  impulse 
for  social  inquiry.    From  the  research  which  followed,  theory  would  emerge,  and 
necessary  social  change  would  be  achieved. 
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Lewia  (1948)  suggested  that  action  research  could  take  two  formsf" 

comparative  research  on  the  conditions  and  effects  of  various  fortns  of  social 

action,  and  research  that  led  directly  to  social  action.    In  either  case 

"Research  that  produces  nothing  but  books  will  not  suffice"  (Lewin,  1948,  p. 

203).    Kemmis  (1980)  summarized  Lewin's  goals. for  action  research  as  follows: 

Knowledge  (theory)  about  social  action  could 
develop  from  observation  of  the  effects  of  action 
in  context:  simaltaneously,  social  needs  and 
aspirations  might  be  met  because  action  programs 
were  aimed  at  addressing  them  directly  (as  action 
not  as  principles  which  might  later  be  applied 
in  action). 

(p.  15) 

Kemmis  (1980)  suggests  that  Levin's  adoption  of  methods  of  action  research 
stemmed  in  part  from  a  growing  awareness  after  World  War  n  of  significant 
social  problems,  including  the  rights  of  the  individual,  prejudice, 
authoritarianism,  and  industrialization.    Lewin  challenged  the  traditional  role 
of  social  scientists,  whom  he  felt  needed  to  address  these  problems  directly: 
"Socxally.  it  does  not  suffice  that  university  organizations  produce  scientific 
incights"  (Lewin.  1948,  p,  206).    In  order  to  understand  and  change  social 
practice,  social  scientists  had  to  include  practitioners  from  the  social  world 
under  investigation  in  all  phases  of  their  research.    Practitioners  had  to 
understand  that  only  through  the  use  of  the  social  sciences  could  they  "hope  to 
gain  the  power  necessary  to  do  a  good  job"  (Lewin,  1948,  p.  213).    By  working 
together,  social  scientists  and  practitioners  could  discover  new  theory  and  take 
action  which  addressed  important  social  concerns. 

Chein,  Cook,  and  Harding  (1948)  summarized  action  research  in  its  early 
stages,  noting  the  unification  of  theory  and  practice  through  the  interaction  of 
practitioner  and  social  scientist: 

(Action  research)  is  a  field  which  developed  to 
satisfy  the  needs  of  the  socio-political  individual 
who  recognizes  that,  in  science,  he  can  fi.nd  the 
most  reliable  guide  to  effective  action,  and  the  needs 
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of  the  scientist  who  wants  his  labors  to  be  of 
maximal  social  utility  as  well  as  of  theoretical 
significance. 

(p.  A4) 

The  action  researcher  studied  problens  which  grew  out  of  the  conununity,  rather 
than  his  or  her  own  knowledge,  and  worked  to  nake  discoveries  which  could  be 
applied  in  the  community  setting. 

Practitioners  had  to  be  involved  in  action  research  not  only  to  use  the 
tools  of  social  science  in  addressing  their  concerns,  but  also  because  their 
participation  would  make  them  more  aware  of  the  need  for  the  action  program 
chosen,  and  more  personally  invested  in  the  process  of  change  (Chein  et  al, 
1948).    Lewin  advocated  the  incorporation  of  group  work  into  the  research 
process  because  of  the  power  of  group  interaction  in  producing  commitment  er*<.' 
change  in  attitude  and  behavior  (Kemmis.  19«D;  Lewin,  1952),    Chein  et  al  (19«8) 
suggested  that  when  practitioners  were  involved  in  all  phases  of  the  research, 
the  degree  of  precision  of  the  research  findings  was  less  important  than  the 
appropriate  direction  of  the  resulting  action  or  change.    Lewin  (1948),  however, 
insisted  that  action  research  involving  practitioners  was  as  scientifically 
valid  as  any  other: 

This  by  no  means  implies  that  the  research 
needed  is  in  any  respect  less  scientific  or 
* lower*  than  what  would  be  required  for  pure 
science  in  the  field  of  social  events.    I  am 
inclined  to  hold  the  opposite  to  be  true. 

(p.  203) 

Stephen  Corey  (1952,  1953)  was  among  the  first       use  action  research  xn 
the  field  of  education.    He  argued  that  the  scientific  method  had  never  become 
an  important  part  of  educational  practice,  and  that  most  educational  researchers 
arrived  at  generalizations  with  no  intention  of  doing  anything  with  the  results 
of  their  research.    Through  action  research,  however,  changes  in  educational 
practice  would  be  more  likely  to  occur  because  teachers,  supervisors,  and 
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admiBi.crators  would  be  involved  in  inquiry  and  the  application  of  7ilj^gs. 
Teachers  themselves  supported  Corey's  assumptions: 

We  are  convinced  that  the  disposition  to  study 
as  objectively  as  possible,  the  consequences  of 
our  own  teaching  is  more  likely  to  change  and 
improve  our  practices  than  is  reading  about  what 
someone  else  has  discovered  regarding  the  conse- 
quences of  his  teiching.    The  latter  may  be  helpful, 
ine  former  is  almost  certain  to  be. 

(Corey,  1953,  p.  70) 

Corey  had  more  limited  claims  than  Lewin  for  the  results  of  action 
research.    He  believed  that  the  value  of  action  research  lay  in  the  extent  to 
which  it  led  to  improved  practice,  and  that  the  generalizations  which  emerged 
from  action  research  applied  to  the  present  situation  rather  than  a  broad, 
representative  population.    Corey  may  have  recognized  what  other  action 
rese.  .:h.rs  like  Kemmis  (1980)  would  later  experience:  the  difficulty  in 
producing  both  generalizable  theory  and  improved  practice  through  action 
research, 

Corey,  like  Uwin,  emphasized  the  need  for  researchers  and  t.^chers  to 
work  together  on  common  concerns.    Cooperation  among  teachers  and  between 
teachers  and  researchers  increased  the  likelihood  that  participants  would  be 
committed  to  changing  their  behavior  if  the  study  indicated  change  was 
necessary.    It  provided  a  support  group  within  which  members  could  risk  change 
and  experimentation,  and  prevented  those  involved  from  being  manipulated  or 
coerced.    Instead  of  being  subjects  of  an  experiment,  teachers  became  the 
experimenters.    Cooperation  also  provided  a  greater  range  and  variety  of 
perceptions  and  competencies  from  which  the  group  could  draw,  and  increased  the 
probability  that  the  study  would  be  within  the  realm  of  possibility  (Corey, 
1953). 

':orey  felt  that  only  minimal  differences  existed  between  scientific 
research  and  the  common  sense  problem-solving  methods  used  by  practitioners, 
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although  he  argued  that  action  research  required  more  careful  and  systematic 
inquiry  and  interpretation  than  the  conuron  sense  method.    In  the  action  research 
process  he  outlixied,  teachers  defined  /  problem,  hypothesized  or  predicted 
consequences  of  a  certain  action,  designed  and  implemented  a  test,  obtained 
evidence,  and  generalized  from  the  results.    Action  research  used  in  this  way 
would  help  practitioners  clearly  define  their  problems,  try  out  new  practices, 
and  gather  evidence  to  test  their  worth.    Teachers  and  administrators  would  then 
have  a  basis  for  future  decisions  and  actions. 

Between  1953  and  1957,  interest  in  action  research  in  education  declined. 
Action  research  was  attacked  as  methodologically  poor  and  -unscientific,  and 
researchers  withdrew  to  the  universities  to  produce  studies  more  acceptable  to 
their  colleagues.    Practitioners,  too,  questioned  whether  or  not  action  research 
lived  up  to  its  promises  of  helping  them  improve  school  practice  and  began  to 
use  other  action-oriented  methods  of  inquiry,  such  as  evaluation  (Kemmis,  1980). 

In  1957.  Hodgkinson  wrote  a  critique  of  action  research  in  education,  in 
which  he  presented  the  basic  arguments  against  its  use.    Practitioners,  he  said, 
lacked  familiarity  with  basic  techniques  of  research,  and  "research  is  no  place  ' 
for  an  amateur"  (Hodgkinson,  1957,  p.  142).'  Teachers  did  not  have  time  to  do 
research,  and  the  time  they  did  put  into  research  detracted  from  their  teaching. 
The  use  of  substitutes  for  teachers  engaged  in  action  research  also  diminished 
the  quality  of  students'  education,  and  placed  an  extra  financial  burden  on  the 
school.    Hodgkinson  argued  thet  no  one  had  ever  examined  what  happened  to 
teachers  after  they  put  the  results  cf  their  research  into  practice.  He 
suggested  that  teachers  might  actually  become  more  resistant  to  change  because 
they  could  defend  their  present  practice  by  saying  that  it  had  been  researched 
and  proven  good,  a  defense  based  on  the  false  assumption  that  the  class  or 
classes  researched  represented  all  future  classes. 
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According  to  Hodgkinson.  action  research  detracted  fron  education  il'^^a 
other  than  its  negative  effects  on  pedagogy.    Within  a  school,  action  research 
equired  a  group  leader  who  was  sensitive  to  individual  and  group  needs.  "If 
people  of  this  sort  ere  not. available,  group  cooperation  and  consensus  be 
difficult  or  impossible  to  obtain.    This  could  lead  to  failure  concerning  the 
action  research,  distrust  of  the  teacher  for  colleagues,  and  a  general  lowering 
of  school  morale"  (p.  143).    Action  research  also  emphasized  the  separate  local 
school  and  threatened  a  consistent  nationwide  program  of  education. 

Finally,  Hodgkinson  argued  that  action  research  was  not  really  research, 
because  it  did  not  meet  the  criteria  of  valid  scientific  methodology.  Action 
research  did  not  go  beyond  the  solution  of  practical  problems,  and  often  did  not 
involve  controlled  experimentation  because  of  teachers'  lack  of  training  in 
research.    Action  researchers  did  not  look  for  broad  generalizations  in  the 
field  of  education,  nor  did  they  reUte  their  findings  to  a  larger  body  of 
theory  or  knowledge.    Hodgklnson's  conclusions  directly  contradicted  Lewin's 
beUef  that  action  research  was  vaUd  scientific  inquiry: 

Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  deiine  action 
research  as  quantified  common  sense  rather  than 
as  a  form  of  scientific,  empirical  research. 

(Hodgkinson,  1957,  p.  146) 

Sanford  (1970)  points  out  that  the  shift  away  from  action  research  and 
back  toward  a  distinct  split  between  science  and  practice  was  advocated  in  the 
1960's  by  the  social  science  establishment  in  addresses  at  annual  meetings  and 
public  panels  and  In  reports  from  commissions'   This  led  to  further  splits  in 
training,  so  that  colleges  and  universities  produced  experts  In  model  building, 
research  design,  and  experimentation,  or  experts  in  planning,  execution,  and 
evaluation. 

Federal  funding  agencies  Institutionalized  the  separation  of  scientific 
inquiry  and  social  practice  during  this  time  period  (Sanford.  1970).  Between 
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1954  and  1972,  the  federal  governffient ' s  goal  in  educational  research  and 
development  was  to  promote  "improvement  oriented  change"  (Cuba  and  Clark,  1980, 
p.  9).    Federal  education  agencies  used  a  social  science  model,  in  which 
university  scholars  ay, -died  for  federal  funding,  did  their  research,  and 
presented  the  funding  agency  with  a  report  of  their  fndings.    The  federal 
government  made  no  provisions  for  linking  the  research  to  development  or 
dissemination  processes  so  that  it  could  he  used  to  create  change  in  schools. 
Only  after  the  passage  of  the  1972  Education  Amendments  Act  which  established 
the  National  Institute  of  Education  did  the  federal  government  begiu  to  fund 
educational  research  and  develojmient  centers  which  coordinated  efforts  for 
r.- search,  develoianent,  diffusion,  and  adoption  (Cube and  Clark,  1980). 

Because  of  the  critiques  of  action  research  as  unscientific  an 
unproductive  and  the  emphasis  in  the  social  sciences  and  federal  funding 
agencies  on  the  separation  of  research  and  practice,  action  research  in  the 
1960 *s  and  the  early  1970 's  became  inquiry  done  by  practitioners  with  the  help 
of  a  consultant  (Ward  and  Tikunoff,  1982).    During  these  years,  action  research 
was  used  to  provide  in-service  teacher  training  and  to  improve  practice  rather 
than  to  produce  generalizable  results  or  theory. 

Action  research  anphasizes  the  involvement  of 
teachers  in  problans  in  their  own  dassrotms 
and  has  as  its  primary  goal  the  in-service 
training  and  development  of  the  teacher  rather 
than  the  acquisition  of  general  knowledge  in  the 
field  of  education. 

(Borg,  1965,  p.  313) 
The  consultants  or  scientists  involved  in  action  research  projects  served 
as  "democratic  leaders'*  who.  would  "stimulate  and  develop  the  talents  of  the 
group  and  train  and  supervise  the  participants"  as  they  planned,  conducted,  and 
evaluated  their  research  (Good,  1963,  p.  234). 

An  example  of  this  focus  in  action  research  is  Schaefer's  (1967)  proposal 
that  teachers  use  action  r«»3earch  to  make  their  school  a  center  inquiry,  rather 
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than  a  distribution  center  for  Infor^tlon.    Through  their  Investita'clmu, 
teacher,  could  find  better  ways  of  teaching  a  diverse  student  population  .no 
skills  and  knowledge  they  needed  in  society  while  siaulcaneously  contributing  to 
their  own  intellectual  health,  growth,  and  professionalism.    Schaefer  did 
advocate  school-university  collaboration  in  action  research,  but  the  goal  of 
inquiry  refflained  the  professional  development  of  teachers  «>d  the  production  of 
situation  specific.  Ijnmediately  useful  knowledge. 

In  the  mld-1970's.  new  and  expanded  views  of  action  research  in  education 
began  to  appear,  first  in  Britain  as  the  result  of  continued  interest  in  action 
research  in  other  fields,  and  later  in  the  nnited  States  (Kemois,  1980;  Ward  and 
Tikunoff.  1982).    The  resurgence  of  action  research  as  a  cooperative  venture 
which  simultaneously  contributed  to  knowledge  in  the  field  and  Improved  practice 
reflected  growing  researcher  dissatisfaction  with  traditional  research 
methodology  and  design  and  teacher  dissatisfaction  with  avaiUble  in-service 
programs  designed  to  help  them  Improve  their  practice. 

In  the  1970's.  researchers  began  to  question  the  applicability  of 
quanutative,  experimental  methodologies  to  educational  settings  and  problems. 
Traditional  research  methods  tended  to  restrict  the  researcher's  focus  to  short 
run  events,  isolated  variables,  and  a  limited  range  of  meanings,  creating  an 
oversimplified  picture  of  a  complex  classroom  reality  (Hall,  1975;  Mishler, 
1979).   The  experimental  method  also  required  that  conditions  be  held  constant 
throughout  the  experiment  and  yielded  data  about  the  effectiveness  of  a  project 
only  after  it  had  been  completed.    Both  of  these  requirements  conflicted  with  a 
teacher's  need  to  modify  and  improve  a  "treatment"  throughout  the  process,  and 
therefore  limited  the  usefulness  of  the  research  as  a  decision  making  tool  for 
practitioners  (Pine.  1981).    Clifford  (1973).  Mishler  (1975),  Mosher  (1974)  and 
others  saw  action  research  as  a  «thod  which  would  help  researchers  more 
successfully  examine  the  contexts  and  context^ependent  actions  and  meanings  In 
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which  learning  occurred  while  helping  teachers  address  their  more  immediate 
teaching  concerns. 

Another  reason  for  the  shift  back  to  action  research  was  researcher  and 
teacher  dissatisfaction  with  the  linear  model  of  research  and  development  in 
which  researchers  validate  new  knowledge,  develop  it  into  a  practical  format, 
and  disseminate  it  to  practitioners  for  adoption  (Krathwohl,  1974).  This 
process  created  a  gap  between  the  researcher  and  user,  and  usually  resulted  in 
little  or  no  implementation  of  research  findings  at  the  classroom  level. 
Research  infrequently  reached  practitioners,  ai^d  when  it  did  it  was  often 
reported  in  language  which  had  no  meaning  for  them.    Teachers  usually  felt  that  , 
much  of  the  research  available  to  th^  lacked  practicality  and  was  inconsistent 

with  classroom  reality  (Fisher  and  Berliner,  1979;  Huling,  1981).  

The  linear  model  of  educational  research  and  development  also  imposed  ^ 
implementation  models  and  procedures  on  practitioners  who  had  no  ownership  of  or 
commitment  to  research  in  which  they  had  had  no  part  (Clifford,  1973;  flail,  i 
1975;  Huling,  1981).    Elliott  (1977)  explains  that  teachers  miist  become 
conscious  participants  in  the  development  of  theories  which  arise  from  their 
practical  concerns  in  order  to  make  fundamental  changes  in  their  practice.  Only 
through  participation  in  planning  and  implementing  new  practices  and  observing 
and  analyzing  their  effects  will  teachers  accept  and  use  research  findings. 
Again,  in  the  1970*s,  action  research  was  seen  as  an  alternative  to  the 
traditional,  linear  model  of  scientific  research,  because  it  included 
practitioner  involvement  in  research  which  would  be  of  immediate  use  in  the 
school  setting. 

Practitioner  involvement  in  action  research  also  addressed  growing 
concerns  during  the  1970's  that  traditional  staff  development  programs  did  not 
meet  teacher  needs.    Action  research  would  provide  teachers  with  the  opportunity 
to  gain  knowledge  and  skill  in  research  methods  and  applications,  and  to  become 
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more  aware  of  options  and  possibilities  for  change  (Tikunoff.  Ward,  and  Griffin. 
1979).    Tochers  pai  r.icipacing  in  action  research  would  become  more  critical  and 
reflective  about  their  own  practice.    Elliott  (1977)  quotes  one  teacher  involved 
in  an  action  research  program  who  said,  "Indeed  the  value  of  this  research  to  us 
may  be  in  the  analysis  the  teacher  make  of  their  methods  and  their  whole 
approach  to  teaching"  (p.  13).    Teachers'  heightened  perceptions  and 
understanding  gives  them  greater  control  over  their  own  behavior  and  makes  them  ' 
independent  of  others  for  professional  growth  (Elliott,  1977;  Itosber.  1974, 
Pine.  1981).    McLaughlin  and  Marsh  (1978)  saw  staff  development  through  action 
research  as  a  model  for  professional  growth  and  an  ongoing  process  of  problem' 
solving  and  program  building  within  a  school. 

The  revival  of  collaborative  action  research  as  a  method  of  educational 
research  in  the  1970's  and  1980's  is  reflected  in  several  projects  currently 
underway  or  recently  finished.    All  of  these  projects  involve  school  teachers 
and  university  faculty  or  research  and  developa^nt  center  staff.    Ward  and 
Tikunoff  (1982)  group  the  reports  of  these  studies  into  two  categories:  those 
which  report  research  findings  of  collaborative  action  research  projects,  and 
those  which  focus  on  the  process  of  conducting  collaborative  action  research. 
Examples  of  reports  of  research  findings  include  Clark  and  Florio's  1981 
investigation  of  the  process  of  writing  instruction,  and  Filby  et  al»s  1980 
study  of  the  effects  of  class  size  on  academic  performance.    Reports  on  the 
process  of  conducting  collaborative  action  research  include  Tikunoff.  Ward,  and 
Griffin's  (1979)  Interactive  Research  and  Development  on  Teaching  study,  which 
found  that  interactive  research  and  development  can  produce  rigorous  research 
and  stimulate  staff  development  under  certain  conditions;  Little's  (1981)  study 
of  staff  development  in  a  school  district;  and  Herd's  (1981)  study  which  focused 
on  the  collaboration  between  a  research  and  development  center  and  a  school 
district  whose  goal  was  to  raise  student  performance  on ^achievement  tests. 


Another  recent  study  'is  Huling's  (1981)  Interactive  Research  and**"^' 
Developnjent  project  in  which  she  tried  to  determine  the  effects  of  participation 
in  a  collaborative  action  research  project  on  teachers'  concern  for  and  use  of 
research  findings  and  practices.    She  found  that  teachers  who  participated  in 
the  project  demonstrated  significantly  greater  changes  in  concern  about  the  use 
of  research  findings  in  their  practice,  higher  levels  of  research  and 
development  skills, 'and  more  positive  attitudes  about  using  research  findings  in 
their  teaching  than  teachers  who  did  not  participate. 

Action  research,  initiated  in  the  1930 's  by  Kurt  Lewin,  and  adapted  by 
educators  in  the  late  1940' s,  has  re-emerged  as  a  viable  method  for  conducting 
educational  research  which  contributes  to  knowledge  in  the  field  and  iaproved 
practice.    In  recent  studies,  the  method  itself  has  become  a  topic  for  inquiry 
with  the  assumption  that  an  understanding  of  the  elements  underlying  successful 
collaborative  actioi^  research  will  lead  to  more  effective  research  designs  and 
processes  in  education. 

Expectations  of  Collaborative  Action  Research 

Ward  and  Tikunoff  (1982)  point  out  that  the  underlying  premises  and 
requirements  of  current  action  research  projects  closely  resemble  those  applied 
in  action  research  conducted  thirty  and  forty  years  ago.    The  key  to  action 
research  past  and  present  appears  to  be  its  collaborative  nature,  through  which 
the  needs  of  both  researchers  and  teachers  are  met. 

Action  research  aims  to  contribute  both  to  the 
practical  concerns  of  people  in  an  immediate 
problematic  situation  and  to  the  goals  of  social 
science  by  joint  collaboration  within  a  mutually 
acceptable  ethical  framework. 

(Rapoport,  1970,  p.  499) 
Despite  the  fact  that  the  specific  forms  and  definitions  of  collaboration  differ 
fron  project  to  project,  each  "grounded  by  the  participants  and  Institutions 
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they  represent"  (Ward  and  Tikunoff    lOfi^^  ^  ^^ST^ 

V    *ru  ana  liKunoxi,  i982J,  certain  common  expectations  about  the 

process  of  collaborative  action  research  emerge. 

These  expectations  can  be  grouped  into  three  categories: 

1)  participation  in  the  research  process:  teacher 
and  researcher  roles; 

2)  staff  (practitioner)  development:  expectations 
and  outcomes;  and 

3)  conditions  or  requirements  necessary  for 
successful  collaborative  action  research. 

Although  the  categories  contain  some  overlapping  elements.  I  will  present  each 
as  separate,  and  then  discuss  some  of  the  problems  involved  in  carrying  out  a 
collaborative  action  research  project. 

1.  Participation  in  the  research  process:  teacher  and  researcher  roles 
hord  (1981)  distinguishes  between  cooperation  and  collaboration, 
suggesting  that  in  the  former,  participants  reach  some  agreements  but  proceed 
individually  toward  self^efined  goals,  while  in  the  latter,  participants  work 
together  on  all  phases  of  a  pri)ject  which  provides  mutual  benefits.  Little 
(1981),  Oja  and  Pine  (1981),  and  Tikunoff,  Ward,  and  Griffin  (1979)  also 
emphasize  that  in  collaboration,  teachers  and  researchers  set  common  goals  and 
mutually  plan  the  research  design,  collect  and  analyze  data,  and  report  results. 
They  claim  that  the  involvement  of  both  groups  in  every  stage  of  research, 
development,  and  application  allows  for 'the  connection  of  theory  and  practice 
throughout  a  project,  and  provides  both  teachers  and  researchers  with  the 
"opportunity  for  reflection  and  for  unexpected  insight  into  situational 
realities"  (Uttle,  1981,  p.  4). 

Most  collaborative  action  research  focuses  on  practical  problems  defined 
by  the  participating  practitioners  (Elliott,  1977;  Rapoport,  1970;  Wallat, 
Green,  Conlin.  and  Haramis,  1981).    The  researcher,  or  social  scientist,  may 
provide  related  theoretical  problems,  or  plan  additional  research  in  conjunction 
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with  the  teachers'  project,  so  that  the  research  addresses  and  contributes  to 

both  practical  and  theoretical  issues  and  concerns.    Tikunoff ,  Ward,  and  Griffin 

(1979)  describe  this  sharing  of  responsibility  as  follows: 

...  collaboration  is  viewed  as  teachers,  researchers 
and  trainer  developers  working  with  parity  and 
assuming  equal  responsibility  to  identify,  inquire 
into,  and  resolve  the  problests  and  concerns  of 
classroom  teachers.    Such  collaboration  recognizes 
and  utilizes  the  unique  insights  and  skills 
provided  by  each  particpant  while,  at  the  saise 
time,  demanding  that  no  set  of  responsibilities 
is  assigned  a  superior  status. 

(p.  10) 

Wallat  et  al  (1981)  point  out  that  "parity  and  equal  responsibility"  tn 
collaboration  "do  not  mean  that  each  member  has  an  equal  role  in  decision  making 
or  input  during  all  phases  of  the  study.    Role  shifts  occur  depending  on  the 
needs  of  the  situation.    Continuity  is  provided  by  the  researchers  through  the 
communication  and  collaboration  network  they  establish  with  those  involved  in 
the  study"  (p.  94).    In  collaborative  action  research,  researchers  and 
practitioners  contribute  from  ,the  knowledge  and  skills  which  they  have  to  a 
jointly  defined  research  project  and  process. 

In  assuming  these  roles,  both  res«archexs  and  teachers  must  become 
conscious  of  possible  differences  in  perceptions  and  assumptions  which  result 
from  their  different  positions  in  the  field.    To  avoid  conflicts,  teachers  and 
researchers  must  maintain  open  communication  throughout  all  stages  of  the 
process  (Wallat  et  al,  1981).    For  teachers,  this  may  require  a  willingness  to 
discuss  their  own  problems  and  limitations,  to  share  in  the  activities  and  ideas 
of  others,  and  to  be  open  to  learning  new  skills  and  behaviors  of  use  in  the 
researcll  process  (McLaughlin  and  Marsh,  1978;  Pine,  1981). 

Researchers  must  convince  university  peers  and  funding  agencies  that 
working  in  schools  is  viable  research  (Fisher  and  Berliner,  1979;  Rapoport, 
1970),  and  must  themselves  accept  that  "getting  their  hands  dirty"  in  classroom 
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complexities  is  an  appropriate  and  rewarding  research  process  (Pine.  ISBlVp. 
13).    In  order  to  oaks  collaboration. successful,  researchers  must  learn  to  work 
with  teachers  as  peers  and  be  sure  that  their  work  supports  rather  than 
interferes  with  teachers*  ongoing  school  responsibilities.    Bown  (1977)  suggests 
that  university  researchers  should  understand  that 

...  collaboration  is  an  endless  series  of  daily 
acts  which  respect  equal  partnership  in  joint 
undertakings  rather  than  a  flag  to  be  saluted 
annually  with  glib  rhetoric. 

(p.  7) 

2.  Staff  deveXopaent:  eipectations  and  outcomes 

Kurt  Le«n  advocated  action  research  into  social  problems  in  part  because 
he  believed  that  social  change  depended  on  the  co««lt«ent  and  understanding  of 
those  involved  in  the  change  process  <Lewin,  1948).    Action  research  in 
education  has  often  been  seen  as  a  way  of  involving  teachers  in  changes  which 
Improve  teaching  practice.    The  assumption .  based  on  Uwin's  work,  is  that  if 
teachers  work  together  on  a  coomin  problem  clarifying  and  negotiating  ideas  and 
concerns,  they  will  be  more  likely  to  change  their  atutnd-es  and  behaviors  if 
research  indicates  such  change  is  necessary  (Hall,  1975s  Hodgklnson,  1957).' 
Elliott  (1977)  and  Uttle  (1981)  both  suggest  that  collaboration  provides 
teachers  with  the  time  and  support  necessary  to  make  fundamental  changes  in 
their  practice  which  endure  beyond  the  research  process. 

Another  expected  outcome  of  action  research  in  education,  beyond  change  in 
practice,  is  teachers'  professional  growth.    Collaboration  provides  teachers 
wlth_many  different  perspectives  of  problems  and  solutions  from  colleagues  and 
university  faculty.    Through  action  research,  teachers  also  gsln  new  knowledge 
which  helps  them  solve  Immediate  problems,  broaden  their  general  kno-*ledge  base 
as  professionals,  and  learn  research  skills  which  can  be  applied  to  future 
interests  and  concerns  (Mosher.  1974).    As  a  result,  teachers  become  more 
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flexible  in  their  thinking.  „cre  receptive  to  new  ideas,  and  more  able  lo""^!.^ 
probleas  as  they  arise  (Pine,  1981). 

Hall  (1975)  suggests  that  action  research  also  benefits  the  coBBunlty  in 
»hlch  it  occurs,  in  this  case  the  school  or  district,  ss  «ell  as  the  individual 
teachers  who  participate.    Hall  and  others  daii.  that  through  the  process  of 
collaboration,  teachers  tend  to  arrive  at  research  questions  which  address 
«*ool  or  district  concerns  rather  than  the  problems  of  an  individual  teadher  in 
the  group.   Their  research  results  can  then  be  used  in  the  school  or  system  as 
well  as  in  participating  teachers'  classroom  (Borg.  1965).    Teachers  who  have 
participated  in  collabora^ve  action  research  projects  also  «iy  that  th.  process 
created  new  patterns  of  colleagiaUty,  communication,  and  sharing  In  their 
schools  which  carried  over  Into  and  Improved  other  activities  and  projecu 
(Uttle.  1981).   Collaborative  action  research  sterna  to  address  staff 
development  concerns  for  school  and  district  growth  as  well  as  for  individual 
teacher  change. 

• 

3.  Conditions  necessary  for  collaborative  action  research 

Successful  collaborative  action  resesrch  appears  to  depend  on  teacher 
characteristics,  school  organization  and  climate,  available  resources,  and 
research  project  structure.   Teachers  who  have  a  sense  of  their  own  efficacy  end 
-ho  are  willing  to  discuss  their  concerns  and  experiment  with  new  ideas  will  be 
most  likely  to  contribute  to  and  benefit  from  action  research  efforts  (Hall  and 
Hord.  1977,  McUughlln  and  Marsh.  1978).    Rainey  (1973)  also  suggests  that 
teachers  who  have  some  knowledge  of  research  techniques  and  who  can  cooperate 
-1th  other  faculty  and  st«ients  will  be  successful  participants  la  Potion 
research, 

Qllotf s  (1977)  study  indicates  that  the  school  context  affects  teachers' 
-illlngness  and  ability  to  participate  In  the  process  of  action  research.  Corey 
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(1952)  and  Pine  (1981)  suggest  that  teachers  need  an  atmosphere  In  which  they 
are  free  to  identify  problems  for  inquiry,  experimei^t  with  solutions,  and 
express  and  share  ideas  with  colleagues  and  administrators.    Some  of  this 
freedom  comes  from  an  administration  which  recognizes  colleagial  rather  than 
hierarchical  authority,  and  allows  teachers  to  make  decisions  which  influence 
their  practice  and  inquiry  (Schaefer.  1967)..  Ideally,  the  administration  not 
only  provides  teachers  with  the  freedom  to  experiment,  but  also  gives  them  the 
recognition  needed  to  legitimize  their  project  and  ensure  its  continuation  in 
the  future  (McLaughlin  and  Marsh,  1978). 

Administrative  support  may  take  the  form  of  resources  such  as  time  and  the 
technical  and  material  assistance  necessary  to  the  research  project's  success. 
Many  who  advocate  collaborative  action  research  claim  that  time  restraints  of ten 
limit  the  research.    In  1967,  Schaefer  said  that  teachers  needed  reduced 
teaching  loads  in  order  to  step  back  from  and  reflect  on  teaching  and  learning, 
tore  recently,  as  economic  end  demographic  pressures  decrease  the  amount  of 
m-school  free  time  available  to  teachers;  those  writing  about  action  research 
suggest  only  that  "participants  must  be  willing  to  devote  the  necessary  time  to 
Joint  endeavors"  (Hord.  1981,  p.  9).    Although  the  question  of  how  to  provide  it 
remains  unanswered,  agreement  exists  that  tin^  is  a  valuable  resource  and  a 
necessary  condition  for  successful  collaborative  action  research. 

Action  research  also  requires  technical  assistance  and  material  support, 
which  may  include  xeroxing,  locating  literature,  and  designing  data  collectioV 
tools.    Teachers  may  need  training  iii  research  techniqies  or  new  classroom 
practices  and  the  input  of  observers  or  conuultants  in  their  classrooms  as  they 
conduct  their  inquiry.    At  times  these  resources  can  be  provided  by  the 
university  participants  in  the  project;  in  other  cases  the  school  or  system  may 
agree  to  support  the  project  in  these  ways. 
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The  final  set  of  requirements  for  successful  collaborative  action  research 
concerns  the  organization  of  the  project  itself,  and  includes  jointly-defined 
goals,  frequent  conamnication  among  participants,  and  strong  leadership.  Hord 
(1981),  McUughlin  and  Marsh  (1978),  and  Wallat  et  al  (1981)  all  stress  the 
importance  of  negotiating  and  articulating  clear  and  specific  goals  fron  the 
outset  of  the  project.    Qear  goals  provide  all  participants  with  a  sense  of  the 
project's  value  and  what  they  will  f,ain  from  it  and  establish  a  shared  frame  of 
reference  from  which  hypotheses  and  future  plans  csn.be  generated.  ComBitment, 
shared  control,  and  participants*  roles  and  functions  can  all  develop  from 
BUtuolly  defined  goals. 

Shared  goals  imply  patterns  of  communication  which  facilitate  interaction. 

Communication  between  university  researchers  and  teachers  can  often  break  down 

due  to  differences  in  language,  perceptions,  and  expectations  which  result  from 

their  different  positions  in  the  field  (Holley,  X977). 

Given  this  natural  breach  of  language,  and  more 
importantly  the  thinking  it  represents,  a 
collaborative  research  effort  oust  take  special 
pains  to  ensure  that  the  different  members 
of  the  collaborative  team  use  the  same  language 
and  understand  each  others'  concerns. 

(Mergendoller,  1981,  p.  6) 

Frequent  interaction  among  participants  in  the  research  project,  through  team 
meetings  and  more  informal  discussions,  is  a  requirement  of  action  research 
which  helps  to  overcome  cojmiunication  difficulties  and  contributes  to  mutual 
understanding  of  goals,  techniques,  and  perspectives  (Corey,  1953;  Hord,  1981).  ' 

Hord  (1981)  also  calls  for  strong  leadership  in  a  collaborative  action 
research  project,  by  someone  who  can  set  a  positive  example  as  a  collaborator. 
This  often  means  that  the  leader  must  disperse  his  or  her  power,  sharing  control 
and  allowing  others  to  delegate  and  assume  responsibility.    Hord's  comments  and 
Bown's  (1977)  suggestion  that  researchers  must  be  sensitive  to  the  demands  of 
the  collaborative  process  on  teachers,  are  among  the  few  references  to  group  ^ 
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leadership  or  to  the  characteristics  of  university  researchers  which  contribute 
to  successful  collaborative  action  research.    This  lack  of  emphasis  may  reflect 
the  fact  that  those  reporting  on  action  research  tend  to  be  university 
researchers;  teachers  themselves  infrequently  report  on  the  research  process  or 
findings,  although  several  of  the  reports  (Hord,  1981;  Little,  1981;  Tikunoff . 
Ward,  and  Griffin,  1979)  take  teacher  responses  into  considetation  in  discussing 
characteristics  and  requirements  of  collaborative  action  research. 

4.  Problems  in  conducting  collaborative  action  research 

Many  of  the  problems  involved  in  carrying  out  collaboraUve  action 
research  stem  from  the  same  element  which  contributes  to  its  value:  its 
collaborative  nature.   The  first  problem  is  initiating  a  collaborative  project 
between  school  and  university.    Ferver  (1980)  points  out  that  universities  tend 
to  be  more  interested  than  schools  in  participating  in  collaborative  research; 
Practitioners  have  found  intemal  resources  for  solving  their  problems  and 
remain  skeptical  of  university  people's  interest  in  or  ability  to  solve  the 
problems  schools  presently  face,    Ferver  also  notes  what  he  calls  ^problems  of 
match"  between  schools  and  universities  which  make  mutual  goal  setting  ard 
research  design  difficult.    These  problems  of  match  include  discrepancies 
between  what  university  faculty  are  funded,  trained,  and  rewarded  to  do  and  what 
schools  want  them  to  Jo,  and  between  the  theoretical,  information-giving 
orientation  of  the  university  faculty  and  the  problem  solvina  vid  staff 
development  needs  of  the  school. 

A  second  problem  arises  from  the  idea  that  action  research  should  address 
the  concerns  of  all  participants.    University  researchers  approach  a 
collaborative  project  with  th«.  expectation  that  it  will  lead  to  generalizable 
results  which  can  be  shared  with  the  educational  research  community.  Teachers 
expect  to  find  ways  of  improving  their  teaching  or  their  school,  and  they 
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emphasize  the  importance  of  using  the  project  as  a  way  of  sharing  idel^l^th 
colleagues  and  reflecting  on  their  own  practice  (Florio,  1983).  Differences 
between  researcher  and  teacher  concerns  may  lead  to  different  perceptions  of 
acceptable  group  processes  and  research  outcomes,  and  may  create  conflict  or 
frustration  for  both  teachers  and  researchers. 

Collaborative  action  research  which  focuses  on  the  concerns  of 
practitioners  may  not  always  be  able  to  produce  both  geaeralizable  knowledge  in 
the  field  of  education  and  improved  practice.    Xenais  (1980)  explains  that 
traditional  educational  theory  has  not  emerged  from  his  study: 

Preliminary  analysis  suggests  that  the  theoretical 
prospects  for  action  research  are  only  moderate,  if 
theoretical*  payoff  is  measured  in  terms  of  tha 
literature  of  educational  researchers.  ...  If 
theoretical  payoff  is  defined  in  terms  of  the 
development  of  critical  comnualties  of  practitioners, 
then  the  results  are  far  more  encouraging. 

(p.  13) 

Others  have  claimed  that  teacher  developront  is  not  always  an  outcon»  of 
collaborative  action  research.    Like  Hodgklnson  (1957),  Broadfoot  (1979)  argues 
that  teachers  are  unlikely  to  make  any  major  -changes  in  their  practice  over  time 
even  as  participants  In  a  collaborative  action  research  project,  because  of 
their  investment  in  the  educational  system  as  it  stands.    It  may  also  be  the 
case  that  some  of  the  research  carried  out  collaboratively  has  no  more  use  or 
meaning  for  teachers  than  most  traditionally  conducted  research.    Oja  (1980) 
suggests  that  teacher  growth  through  involvement  in  action  research  may  depend 
on  each  individual's  stage  oi  psychological  development.    Some  project 
participants  may  be  more  willing  and  able  than  others  to  experiment  and  change. 

The  third  problem  arises  in  the  processes  of  collaboration  which  occur 
between  the  project's  inception  and  the  production  of  its  results.    Hord  (1981) 
explains  that  each  teacher  or  researcher  who  participates  in  a  collaborative 
project  has  "an  individual  interpretation  of  the  meaning  of  the  process,  and  the 
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extent  of  his/her  contribution  to  it  will  rest  on  that  indi^/idual  pres;;;^;'^*^" 
(p.  4).    This  suggests  that  even  if  university  researchers  and  teachers  are 
using  the  same  language,  they  may  he  attributing  different  meanings  to  the  sai,» 
words.    Collaboration  entails  trying  to  discover  and  account  for  the  diverse 
awaaings,  interests,  and  requirements  of  the  individuals  involved  as  the  group 
identifies  a  researchable  problem  and  designs,  implements,  and  analyzes  its 
research  (Borg,  1965;  LitUe,  1981). 

Hodgkinson  (1957).  Hord  (1981).  and  Mosher  (1974)  call  for  good  leadership 
in  collaborative  action  research  to  be  responsive  to  individual  and  group  needs 
and  concerns,  but  they  do  not  explain  leadership  techniques  or  characteristices 
which  would  help  or  hinder  individual  and  group  growth.    Pine  (1981)  explains 
that  collaboration  requires  a  conscious  effort,  although  he.  too.  leaves  out 
specific  means  for  achieving  positive  interaction; 

We  gratituitoualy  assume  collaboration  wiu  happen 
ii  we  bring  people  together  as  members  of  a  task 
force  or  committee.    It  is  essential  to  have  people 
focus  in  right  away  on  what  collaboration  demands  ... 
Collaboration  is  a  dlalecUcal  and  dialoglcal  process 
with  a  lot  of  give  and  take  and  its  use  in  action 
research  requires  that  university  faculty  and  dass- 
ro«B  teachers  build  trust,  communicate,  and  solve 
problems  from  the  beginning.   Action  reswchers  need 
to  prepare  themselves  for  dealing  with  the  conflicts 
which  naturally  emanate  from  the  Interface  of  the 
different  ncrms,  behavioral  regularities,  and  values 
of  the  university  and  school.    Collaboration  is  not 
achieved  naturally.    It  is  a  sophisticated  process 
which  must  be  taught  and  learned  deliberately. 

(p.  27-28) 

ACnON  RESEARCH  ON  CHANCE  IN  SCHOOLS 

The  Action  Research  on  Change  in  Schools  project  consists  of  two  research 
teams  which  comprise  a  National  Institute  of  Education  sponsored  project 
^^^^"^  A  Two  Year  Study  of  Teacher  Staee  Dev«ln««ent  in  Rel^tinn  ^» 
Collaborative  Action  Research  in  Schools  (Oja  and  Pine,  1981).    This  project 
proposes  to  examine  the  relationships  among  teachers*  developmental  stages. 
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action  research  in  schools,  and  individual  teacher  change.    By  examlai^^^'e 
process  in  which  teachers  engage  while  carrying  out  an  action  research  project 
in  their  school,  the  principal  investigators.  Sharon  N.  Oja,  University  of  New 
Hampshire,  and  Gerald  J.  Pine,  Oakland  University,  planned  to  investigate  the 
following  questions: 

1)  To  what  extent  do  tochers*  stages  of  development 
(ego,  moral  and  conceptual)  Influence  and  affect 
the  changes  they  undertake? 

2)  How  do  the  contextual  variables  of  the  school,  i.e. 
role  definition,  rewards,  expectations,  norms, 
social  dimate,  structure,  etc.  affect  individual 
teacher  change? 

3)  What  is  the  role  and  impact  of  action  research  on 
the  promotion  of  individual  change? 

(Oja  and  Pine,  1981,  p.  1) 

Oja  and  Pine  incorporated  many  of  the  expectations  and  assumptions  about 
collaborative  action  research  into  their  project  design.  For  example,  in  this 
project,  it  was  expected  that: 

-  University  and  school  people  would  work  together  for 
two  years  on  a  research  project  which  addressed 
problems  defined  by  the  teacher  participants. 

-  Teachers  would  be  involved  in  every  step  of  the 
research  process,  from  problem  definition  to 
presentation  o'f  results, 

-  Weekly  meetings  would  allow  for  frequent  and  open 
communication  among  team  members. 

-  Teachers  would  receive  staff  development  credit  for 
their  time  ^pent  on  the  project. 

-  Each  team  member  would  contribute  his  or  her  unique 
insights  and  skills  to  the  research  project  and 
process.  *^ 

-  Teachers  would  learn  new  research  skills  and 
experience  personal  and  professional  growth  ss  a 
result  of  participation  in  the  project. 

-  University  researchers  would  investigate  theories 

of  teacher  change  and  growth  in  collaborative  action 
research,  fufilling  their  professional  needs. 
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In  th.ir  proposal,  th.  principal  investigators  explain  that  their" stfdy 
is.  Itself,  action  research,  in  that  it  vUl  i^rore  educational  practice  and 
contribute  to  theories  of  teacher  change  and  growth.   Th.  investigators  assume 
that  their  stud,  will  provide  insight  into  the  design  and  l»pleme«tatlon  of 
staff  development  probleas  that  encourage  teacher  growth  and  improved 
instruction.  They  suggest  that  their  approach  is  one  of  "ongoing  tentativeness" 
(P.  39)  Which  allows  for  continuous  revision  of  questions,  hypotheses,  and 
generaUzations  as  data  is  collected  and  analysed.    "Tentative  generali»tiona 
will  lead  to  probes  about  individual  change  which  will  lead  to  new  data  which 
are  then  accumulated  with  existing  data  so  that  tentative  8«.eraa«itions  may  be 
revised,  which  wlU  then  lead  to  the  revisions  of  the  preble.(,)  and  probe(s) 
which  lead  to  new  data,  and  so  forth"  (p.  41). 

The  principal  investigators  chose  to  implement  their  study  In  two  Junior 
high  schools,  one  in  Mew  Hampshire,  and  one  in  Michigan.   The  schools  were 
etched  for  Size,  grade  levels,  racial  distributions,  number  ot  students 
qualifylag  for  federal  aid.  and  history  of  school  change.    In  September.  1981. 
the  principal  investigators  sent  a  letter  to  all  teachers  in  each  school 
introducing  and  briefly  describing  the  project.    Each  then  held  an  introductory 
»eetlng  for  interested  teachers  at  their  respective  sites.    Eight  to  tea 
teachers  at  each  site  indicated  an  interest  in  the  project.    All  were 
interviewed  and  asked  to  complete  a  number  of  questionnaires,  including  the 
Uevlnger  Sentence  Completion  Test  (1970).  Rest's  Defining  Moral  Issues  (W74). 
»nd  Hunt's  Assessment  of  Conceptual  level  (1973).  The  principal  investigators  ' 
"«.d  questionnaire  response,  to  choose  five  teacher  participants  fro.  each  site 
-ho  represented  a  range  of  subject  areas,  interests  and  stuges  of  development. 

In  October.  1981.  each  group  of  teachers  began  meeting  with  on,  of  the 
principal  investigators  and  a  research  assistant,  whose  role  was  to  document 
team  meeting,  and  provide  research  existence  to  the  tes..    Each  team  met  weekly 
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from  October,  1981  until  May,  1982,  and  again  from  September,  1982  through  Itey, 
1983.    Hie  team's  goal  was  to  conduct  a  research  project  in  an  area  chosen  by 
the  teachers  and  to  report  its  results  to  NIE  and  wherever  alae  it  felt  such  a 
presentation  would  be  appropriate.    The  New  Hampshire  and  Michigan  teams  worked 
independently  of  one  another,  with  the  exception  of  a  Joint  weekend  meeting  in 
May,  1982.   At  this  meeting,  team  members  from  each  site  shared  and  compared 
progress  and  problems  and  their  tentative  research  proposals  which  would  be  sent 
to  NIE  in  June. 

Despite  the-  fact  that  the  New  Hampshire  and  Michigan  teams  worked 
independently  of  one  another,  both  teams  focused  their  research  on  an  aspect  of 
school  scheduling.    During  early  discussions  of  their  respective  school 
contexts,  both  teams  noted  that  scheduling  affected  the  teaching  and  learning 
conditions  of  their  school.   The  New  Hampshire  team  ultimately  focused  on  the 
effects  of  organizational  changes  in  the  school  on  teacher  n»rale.    The  Michigan 
team  surveyed  teachers,  parents,  and  students  about  scheduling  practices  in  the 
school  in  order  to  make  recommendations  to  the  school  principal  about  future 
scheduling  modifications.    Teachers  involved  in  the  projects  in  both  schools 
reported  that  their  work  as  members  of  a  collaborative  action  research  team  bad 
provided  them  with  valuable  experience  and  an  opportunity  for  personal  and 
professional  growth. 

This  paper  has  presented  a  brief  history  of  collaborative  action  research, 
a  summary  of  its  primary  characteristics,  and  a  description  of  one  action 
research  project  currently  being  completed.    Further  investigation  is  underway 
on  the  Action  Research  on  Change  in  Schools  project,  including  a  study  of  the 
research  process  and  group  process  experienced  by  the  New  Hampshire  team 
(Sfflulyan,  1983),  an  examination  of  the  effects  of  the  school  context  on  the  two 


t.™  (Pl„..  1983).  and  an  analysis  o^.the  relationships  between  teuchl/sMge 
of  development  and  participation  in  tl»  project  (OJa,  1983).    All  of  these 
studies  Will  be  available  fro»  the  National  Institute  of  Education,  or  through 
the  project  office  at  the  University  of  New  Hanpshire. 
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COLLABORATIVE  ACTION  RESEARCH: 
THE  lifTSGRATION  OF  RESEARCH  AND  SERVICE 

Serald  J.  PTn« 

* 

  •  THE  PROBLEH  "  — 

0 

VSiIU  tt  has  always  baen  assumed  tfaat  aducatlonal  rasaareh  and 
practtea  should  6a  fntfiaitaly  tied  togathar,  rasaareh  and  praetfca 
saan  to  hap  bacooa  alfanatad  from  aaeh  othar.    Practltfonars  saldooi 
conduct  rasaareh  of  any  kfnd,  but  often  question  the  relevance  and 
foportanca  uf  educational  rasaareh.    In  tha  faca  of  the  questions, 
denandSy  and  problaos  challenging  adi^tlon,  tha  profassl«i  can  no 
lengar  afford  a  saparatlra  baoifawi  rasaar^  and  practice.    Tt  navar 
couldl   The  alntagratlon  of  educational  rasaareh  and  practice  Is 
assent lei  If  any  genuine  progress  Is  to  be  achieved  In  addressing 
tha  pressing  and  Important  Issues  In  education.   Progress  by  numbers 
and  nomenclatura  has  disenchentad  tha  educational  conEBunlty  and  tha 
public  and  has  dichotomlzad  rasaareh  from  sarvlca. 

Educational  research  has  consistently  been  caught  In  a  fundmantal 
dllenna  batwaen  tha  practical  or  "doing**  aspects  and  scientific  or 
"knowing"  aspects  of  a  problem.   On  ona  sida,  are  the  real,  practical 
demands  on  tha  teacher  that  are  spaclfle  to  the  situation.   On  tha 
othar  sida,  are  tha  demends  of  the  aclentlflcj  that  tha  knowledge  ob- 
tained can  ba  sharad  and  used  by  a  community  that  Is  larger  than  thosa 
with  direct  experience  of  a  specific  event. 
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2 

A  nJoF  probI«B  In  tnttgrattng  rasoareh  and  s<Mvfe«  Is  rasMreh 
flMthodology  and  daslgn.   BMausa  ttm  quant lutlva  nathods  of  tha  phy»- 
leal  selaneat  hava  anjoyad  tha  hlghast  aeadamle  sutus,  adticatlonal 
laardian  "hava  mm  taplrfcal"  with  a  vangaanca.  Quantltatfva  «ath- 
odotosy,  aa  ft  has  pareolatad  <tem  through  physical  sclancas,  has  b«- 
cana  axcaadlngly  popular  In  aducatlonal  rasaareh,  rasulting  In  fbroad 
fits  batMaan  rasaardi  MtihodeIogTM~  and  pnAlams.   Ilia  aar 

phasfs  on  quantttatlva  nathodologlas*  partfcul^rly  axparlnantal  dasign, 
has  tlnltad  tha  salaetlon  of  rasaardi  topfes  to  prehlams  that  can  ba 
addrassad  by  such  Mthods,  or,  wersa,  has  lad  us  to  balfava  that  thaaa 
nathods  viara  suff lelant  to  addrass  any  Issua  that  was  at  hand  (Qrahan, 
1975).  •  ^ 

Howavar,  adueators  ara  witnassing  a  ehai^a  In  tha  dlscusslm  on 
rasaarch  nathodology  In  adueatlon*  A  nuobar  of  scholars  assart  that 
tha  quantjtatlva  and  axparliBMttal  rasaarch  npdals  borrowad  from  tha 
physical  selancas  cannot  addrass  tha  oajor  risaarch  quastlons  (Grahan, 
1979s  Rsid,  1979s  Schubart,  1960;  Schwab/ 1970,  19755.Scrlvan,  1979). 
Tha  disparity  bafiman  tha  raal  Ufa  prolans  suggastad  by  tha  front 
Una  work  of  taachars  In  tha  elassroon  and  tha  awaranass  that  axparl'- 
oantal  and  quantltatfva  research  daslgns  no  longar  work  In  all  casas 
has  ralsad  a  nuobar  of  quastlons  about  tha  appreprlatanass  of  tradi- 
tional axparlnantal  r^nreh  approaehas. 

Tha  context  of  Taachar  Corps  projects  lllustratss  tha  problem  of 
fit  batwaan  tiie  expartioental  nathod  and  tha  fmprovonant  of  educatfonal 
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.pnctlca.   Mttasuring  studsnt  learning  and  gains  In  tarns  of  academic 
achtavairant,  and  affective  growth  In  relation  to  the  goals  and  objectives 
of  a  specific  Teacher  Corps  project  Is  a  paramount  concern  of  any  project 
>  but-partlcuIaiiTY.a  jarBjectj«hU±_fo(ajseajm_rese8rc^  adaptation.   The_ .. 
ultlmte  ohjeettve  of  Teacher  Corps  Research  Adaptation  Cluster  projects 
Is  to  Introduce  and  denonstrate  through  research  adaputlon  needed  Inno- 
vation and  change  to  Increase  the  effectiveness  of  education  for  low  In- 
come, special  needs,  and  ninorltfy  group  children,  ways  need  to  be  formed 
to  detemlne  the  degree  to  which  this  objective  Is  achieved.  Wtet  hap- 
pens to  student  learning  idien  research  validated  practices,  products, 
and  processes  ere  systaaatlcally  adapted  to  bring  about  organl.-atlonel, 
curriculum,  and  behavioral  change?  Will  students  ehenge  In  their  per- 
ceptions of  self  and  others?  Whet  kinds  of  attltudlnal  and  behavioral 
changes  will  occur  among  atiaients?   What  Is  the  relationship  between 
Teacher  Corps  preservlce  and  Inservlce  Instruction  for  teachers  and 
student  cognitive  and  affective  growth? 

In  the  past  the  experimental  method  often  has  been  used  In  an  at- 
tampt  to  address  these  kinds  of  questions.    But  the  experimental  method 
for  evaluating  student  growth  and  achievement  as  outcomes  of  a  Teacher 
Corps  project  or  any  Innovative  program  has  three  major  problems. 
First,  the  application  of  the  experimental  design  requires  that  experl- 
mantal  and  control  conditions  be  held  constant  throughout  the  length  of 
the  experiment.   This  means  that  all  students  and/or  their  teachers 
imist  receive  only  one  treatment  consistently;  contamination  must  be 
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•VDIM.    If  d«t«  about  drffereneas  IratNMii  stud«nts  «nd  teachers  p.r- 
trelpatlng  In  a  Taachar  Corps  prograai  and  students  and  toachors  not 
partrclpatfiiB  In  tiM  prograa  ara  to  ba  oaanlngful,  traatuMnts  caiuiot 
ba  nodrffed  whfle  tha  axperliiiant  Is  In  prograss.    In  accepting  tho  — 
rigorous  conditions  of  tha  axparlmantal  nathod,  ona  Is  asked  to  fft 
tha  progran  to  tha  dasign  rathar  than  vica  versa.   Tha  use  of  the  ax- 
perlaantal  oethod  i«uld,  then,  conflict  with  the  fundmntal  prlnc|[ple 
that  evaluation  should  lead  to  the  continual  fiaproveoiant  and  Bonifica- 
tion of  a  Teacher  Corps  project.   Project  staff  cannot  ba  expected  to 
Hiolt  their  denonstratlon  efforts  and  activities  to  accoonodate  the 
constraints  of  a  research  design.  Just  to  guarantee  Intemelly  valid 
data.  As  project  staff  nenbers  learn  about  the  strengths  and  i#eafe- 
nesses  of  their  project  activities,  they  way  have  to  change,  and  some- 
tines  radically  altar  the  project  In  order  to  roeet  the  needs  of  the 

A  second  major  weakness  of  the  experimental  mtho*i  as  an  evalua- 
tion tool.  Is  that  It  yields  dsta  about  the  effectlvenm  of  a  project 
after  the  fact.   Therefore,  while  It  Is  useful  as  a  s«8«iatIvo"devIce, 
It  has  little  value  as  a  decision  making  tool.   After  the  fact  data 
are  not  provided  et  appropriate  times  to  enable  project  staff  to  de- 
termine i^hat  their  project  should  b^iccPB^IUhlng.  or  whether  It 
fhould  be  altered.   Often  by  the  time  experlmenul  data  have  come  In, 
It  Is  too  late  to  make  decisions  about  plans  and  procedures  which  may 
determine  the  difference  betwe^.the  success  and  the  failure  of  a 
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FIn»ny»  the  sxperfmental  mathod  f;i  typically  us«4  to  study  dls- 
cftm  alsaents  of  an  adueatfoftal  problea  and,  therefore,  often  ytelds 
Isolated  factors  associated  with  specified  outeones  tdilch  have  doubt* 
ful  application  to  the  coiipIexTtles,  convolutions,  and  changing  con- 
texts of  varied  school  and  elassroois  situations.    It  Is  unrealistic 
to  assume  that  any  experliaent  can  actually  cwitrol  all  pertinent 
factors  save  the  Independent  variable.   The  pertinent  factors  In  chil- 
dren, parents,  teachers,  classrooms,  curricula,  eoanunltles,  homes, 
and  In  the  Interaction  of  all  these  variables  with  each  other  and  with 
other  causal  factors  are  not  understood.   The  fact  Is,  In  real  life, 
people  do  not  get  assigned  to  each  other,  to  problems,  and  to  tloe  and 
place  with  rigorous  experimental  randooness  and  neat  designs.   To  shed 
light  on  the  real  life  of  the  clessroom,  of  the  school,  of  teaching  and 
learning,  researchers  must  either  study  real  life  or  simulate  In  the 
laboratory  all^  the  conditions  In  reel  life  that  might  possibly  be  Im- 
portant In  determi n I ng  cause  and^f f ect  (Sol dnan ,  1979,  ^2)^ 

Theecology  of  teaching,  the  ecology  of  Implementing  educational 

Innovations,  and  the  ecology  of  Initiating  change  require  an  emphiisls 

on  hypothesis  generating  and  qualitative  methodologies.   An  awereness 

of  the  multidimensional  I ty  of  teaching  and  learning,  of  curriculum 

development,  and  of  educational  change,  eon^elllngly  argues  for  a 

9 

search  of  nwthodologles  that  facilitate  the  study  of  the  many  dimen- 
sions, verlables,  and  meanings  that  appear  simultaneously  In  the  class- 
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roam  (Tlckunpff,  Uird,  and  eriffin,  1979).  Tlckimoff  (1977,  2)  obiervas 
that  *What  «m  call  elassroon  tsaehfng  and  laamfng  Is  aoMM  In  a  coo- 
plax  nyrtad  of  Intardafiwidant  varrables,  all  of  tiwa  sftuatfmlty  spo- 

 j^«w«*y  (1977)  refars  to  •*tha  eooplojc  array  of  htonn/anvfron- 

oantal.  bahavfor  and  varfablas  which  Influanea  classrooa  ayants,  phanoo* 
ana,  md  precasM.*'  An  adaquata  itndarstandlng  of  tha  maanlng  and  ilg- 
niflcanca  of  profllo  differancas  for  elassroos  bahavlor  and  laaming 
can  only  bo  provjdad  through  Information  about  tha  eentaxts  of  bahavlor: 
tho  subjMt  nattar  taught,  tha  physical  sotting  of  tha  classroco,  tha 
persona  of  tho  taachar,  and  studant  opinions  md  Intorpratatlons  of  b«- 
havlor  (Dolmont,  1976,  7).  .Goodlad  (1977)  nakas  a  slnllar  point  rola- 
tlva  to  tho  school  eurrleulua  and  Carfnl  (1975)  argiMS  that  In  drdar  to 
understand  tho  phanonana  of  education  perceived  reality,  particularly 
participants*  vIoms  of  educatlml  situations,  are  essential. 

Educators  need      wianclpate  themselves  from  the  straight  Jadcet 
of  experimental  design  and  recognize  that  good  researdi  cen  br«ndueted 
In  many  different  ways.   Good  research  requires  eoBraon  sense.   With  seme 
training  in  doctsiantatlon,  participatory/observational  tedmlques,  case 
study  approaches,  the  use  of  audio/video  taping  systems,  personal  Journ- 
als, rteord  keeping,  teachers  In  partnership  with  university  faculty  can 
bring  about  a  renaissance  of  school  besed  research  which  characterized 
the  progressive  era  In  education  and  contributed  valuable  Ideas  and 
practices  for  the  education  of  children. 
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r      Conducting  rosaareh  without  tha  full  eodporatlon  and  collaboration 
of  tho  parson  rasponslbla  for  maintaining  elassrooiB  Ufa  —  hanaly  ths 
taachor  —  la  Inpoaslbla.   Teacher  and  student  Interpretations  of  the 
■aeanings  nf  mcentmus.t..be  obtained..  Natural  classroom  settings  must 
be  oalntalned  even  though  a  vast  array  .of  variables  Is  studied.  Al- 
ternative approaches  to  educational  research  oust  reflect  collaborative 
relationships  anong  teachers  and  researchers »  If  research  outcomes  are 
to  be  perceived  as  relevant  and  useful  by  practitioners  and  Improvements 
In  education  are  actually  to  occur  (Clark,  1978;  Elliott,  1977;  Krath- 
»»hl,  197*>;  McUughlln  and  Marsh,  1978;  and  TIckunoff,  WSrd,  and  firlffin, 
1979).    Such  working  relationships  are  epitomized  In  collaborative 
action  research. 


COUABORATIVE  ACTION  RESEARCH 

Collaborative  action  research'"  IV  character  I  zed-*  by-  several  elements:  - 

1.  Research  problems  are  mutually  defined  by  practitioners  and 
researchers . 

2.  University  faculty  and  classroom  teacher  collaborate  In  seeking 
solutions  to  practitioner's  problems. 

3.  Research  findings  are  used  and  modified  In  solving  problems. 
k.    Practitioners  develop  research  competencies,  skills,  and 

knowledge,  and  researchers  reeducate  themselves  In  field  based 
and  neturallstic  research  methodologies. 
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5.  Prictftfoiws  IS  a  mult  of  partfofpitlng  tn  the  adaptation 
proeaas  ara  n»ra  abia  to  solva  thalr  own  problm  and  raneif 
tfmsalvas  profassfonally. 

6.  Praetftrenars  and  rasaarehers  co-autfior  resaareh  rapocta^.  . 

Collairaratlva  action  rasaareh  USaratas  tMcfiara'  eraatlva  poten- 
tial, stiffiilatas  thalr  abllltlas  to  Invastlgata  thalr  sitiiatloi.j.  and 
noblllzaa  hunan  rasouroaa  to  solva  adueatfonal  problans.   As  a  eollab- 
oratlva  prooass  aeclon  rasaareh  baglns  whan  rasaarehars,  unlvarstty 
faculty,  and  taaehars  assist  aach  othar  In  davaloplng  tha  skills  to 
Idantlfy  and  conceptual  I za  problam, 

r-Mf-reh  Is  a  process  In  which  taaehars 

Mllty  to  Identify,  Inquire  Into,  and  resolve  tha  prolans 
uM?  ^^^"r  coHahoratl«i  racosnl^s  and 

util  »s  tha  unique  Insights  and  skills  provided  by  each 

S''!I^J??L7^"?'  A«aandlnfl  that  no  set 

Of  capabilities  Is  assigned  a  superior  status.    It  assuoas 
a  work  with  rather  than  a  work  on  posture  ~  tha  latter 


rtrf  ^"  •  ""•■•^  d  endeavor 

Crickunoff,  Vtord,  and  Crlffln,  ^^79,  10} . 

Tha  jsrk  on  posture,  which  has  charactarlzad  traditional  axperl* 
mental  research,  can  ba  described  as  a  technological  process  respon- 
sive to  the  catalytic  action  of  educational  researchers  who  keep  tha 
locus  of  decisions  outside  tha  school  and  away  from  teachers.  This 
approach  prwitts  teachers  and  the  sciraol  from  becoming  the  subject 
of  their  oMn  transfonnatlon.    Fraire  (1973)  Insists  that  methodolog- 
ical fallings  can  always  be  traced  to  Ideological  errors.   There  Is 
an  Implicit  Ideology  of  patamelism,  social  control,  and  nonjreclproclty 
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btttwttcii  experts  and  "helpees"  Mhfeh  underlies  tndftlonel  experrmental 
research.    (In  the  tradltfonal  research  study  one  finds  '*subjects"  In- 
terest fn«  lansuage  which  suggests  that  someone  imist  be  the  "ruler'*  or 
tile  oanlpulator.)    If  one  Is  to  adopt  the  collaborative  action  research 
nodel  which  fosters  dialogue  and  reciprocity,  one  must  first  be  Ideo- 
logteally  eonnltted  to  equality,  to  the  abolition  of  privilege,  and  to 
non-el Itlst  forms  of  research  leadership  wherein  special  qualifications 
nay  t|e  exercised  but  are  not  perpetuated* 

Collaborative  action  research  focuses  on  tiie  Involvofnent  of  those 
who  are  traditionally  »Vesearched"  In  the  Identification  of  problens, 
the  fomulatlon  and  collection  of  data,  the  Interpretation  of  Informa- 
tion, and  the  application  of  findings  to  solving  problens.  Collabora- 
tive action  research  answers  the  question  of  wf»  hes  the  rl^t  to  cre- 
ate knowledge  by  arguing  that  the  expected  beneficiaries  of  research 
should  design  and  carry  out  their  em  research.   There  are  three  as- 
suaptlons  underlying  this  approach:    1)  parity  In  declslon-maki  ng  Among 
reseerchers,  trainers/developers,  and  practitioners;  2}  respect  for  the 
unique  perspective  of  each  constituency;  and  3)  equal  assumption  of 
responsibility  among  each  participant  In  the  collaborative  research  and 
theory  development  process  (Mergendoller,  1979>. 

A  collaborative  reseerch  process  can  be  of  Immediate  and  direct 
benefit  to  a  school  and  Its  constituents.    It  Is  Important  that  the 
school  and  the  community  gain  mt  only  from  the  results  of  research, 
but  from  the  process  Itself.   This  means,  for  example,  that  teachers. 
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students,  9nd  muimn  of  ttf  eonnunft/  -  u  «  rasult  of  partfefpitrng 
In  tho  rMoarch  proeus  will  Im  «b1«  to  artlcuUu  probim  thcasolvss 
•nd  to  lnftf«t«  procMsos  to  find  solutfons.   Tho  funamntal  prfnefpio 
of  cof  labontfvff  partfcfpatoiy^  rwwirclrtnd-ttr  polor  of  most  radlcar — 
dopartur*  from  orthodox  rosearch  fs  that  tha  rasaareh  process  fs  basad 
on  a  systaa  of  discussion,  Invastfgatlon,  and  analysis  In  idildi  the 
r^aarehad  ara  as  much  a  part  of  the  prcHMSs  as  tha  rasaareher.  Theo- 
ries are  neither  developed  beforehand  to  be  tested,  nor  drawn  by  the 
researcher  from  his  or  her  Involvament  with  reality.   Reality  Is  des- 
cribed by  the  process  through  which  a  school,  a  commmlty,  and  Its 
^    teachers,  perenta,  and  ehtldrm  develop  their  own  theories  and  solutions 
about  themselves  and  their  situations  CHall,  1377). 

The  tradition  of  the  reseerch  establishment  Is  hard  to  change. 
Too  eeslly,  teachers  become  consultants  to  rather  than  full  partlcl- 

 pants  In  Che  research. process.    Too  eas My,  jthe  researcher  becomes  the--- 

sole  orlglnetor  of  the  research  while  the  practitioner  b«»mes  simply 
the  object  of  study  rather  than  an  Investlgetor  as  well.    If  teachers 
•re  to  be  full  pertners  In  research,  they  must  be  colnvestlgators  who 
share  with  researchers  ^e  riaponslblHty  for  the  design  and  execution 
of  the  research  and  for  the  Interpretation  and  dissemination  <?f  the 
results  (CaJfwskI,  I978). 

Teechers  participating  In  collaborative  action  research  become 
•9ents  of  their  own  change.   Teachers  can  use  action  research  to  grow  per- 
sonally end  professionally,  developing  skills  and  competencies  which  em- 
power them  to  solve  problems  end  Improve  educational  practice.    This  can 
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bm  4one  without  forml  stiff  devalopioBnt  activities.   Horeovar.  not 
only  do  taaehars  fdantify  practical  theories  that  apply  to  their  omr 
Idiosyncratic  settings  but  they  are  also  able  to  fonmilate  these  prac- 
tical theories  as  general  hypotheses  which  have  the-potentlal  for  unl-- 
versal  applicability. 

Action  research  yields  Its  cum  findings  regarding  the  effective^ 
ness  of  different  research  based  strategies  In  different  situations 
with  different  pools  of  available  resources,  and  for  different  kinds 
of  content.   As  Haasanarl  (1978)  suggests,  "sudi  findings  should  bo 
collected,  synthesized,  and  dlssaslnated  to  the  education  eoianinlty. 
They  would  be  valuable  and  needed  contributions  to  the  knowledge  base 
that  supports  education  personnel  development.    Publications  such  as 
»Vhat*s  Vforking  Where'  and  'Vrtiat  Didn't  Wbrk  Here'  would  be  welcomed 
by  the  education  profession." 

 Cgljfboratlve  action  researdi  reoulraa  the  ecaordinju'fflw  ©f  the 

publication  and  research  Interests  of  university  faculty,  the  thesis 
research  of  graduate  students,  the  term  i^-per  requlremMts  of  graduate 
and  undergraduate  students,  with  the  problea  solving  and  Inservico 
training  needs  of  teachers.    Collaborative  action  research  offers  the 
opportunity  for  Intensive  Involvement  between  researcher  and  practltlon 
er;  It  offers  nutual  sharing  and  stimulation  of  curriculum  development, 
teaching,  and  laeasurement  problm  and  the  sense  of  participating  In 
Intellectually  coordinated  research  on  »Marge"  educational  problems 
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(•t  l^st  «s  contmttd  to  tho  noro  typleal  thosfs  and  torm  fwpar 
topr^).   Most  fnportmt,  collaboratlvo  sctron  rosooreh  Is  siAstantfat 
pro^slonol  InquTry  and  scholarship  In  Its  scopo.  Its  oplstaiixilogy, 
and  Its  outcone.  A  practitioner  with  this  orientation  and  sklTT  In 
a^lon  research  Is  no  longer  static  or  dependent  on  others  for  profes- 
simal  progress.   The  practitioner's  om  professional  growth  and  con- 
^tence  Is  enhanced.   Not  only  are  practitioners  likely  to  feel  pro- 

/  fesslonally  alive,  they  say  also  feel  effective  —  In  that  they  can  do 
sonething  about  their  professloh^    If  action  research  meets  these 
goels  then  m  are  really  describing  a  generic  process  of  Inquiry  and 
growth  for  the  education  profession  (Kosher,  1974,  87). 

University  faculty,  graduate  student,  and  teachers  can  be  trained 
In  the  collaborative  process  so  they  can  produce  knowledge  fro»  prac- 
tice.  The  Intellectual  and  profssslonal  process  of  producing  new  know- 

Jedge  about  problaias  In  ta»g^q,  currlculjffl,_iad_^lyL-chanaeJ^  the_ 
ralson  d'etre  of  action  research.   The  Issue  iiere  Is  that  of  tension 
between  neam  (curresylun  developnent  or  educational  change)  and  an 
«id,  I.e.,  knowledge  frow  and  \'or  practice  <Tid  the  training  of  people 
able  to  Inquire  professionally  In  thif  way  about  a  wide  i^nge  of  Issues 
In  education.   Producing  knowledge  from  practice  results  from  an  alter- 
noting  cycle  of  reflection  and  ac;:lon,  hard  thinking,  careful  practice 
and  eveluatlon  designed  to  generate  a  more  comprehensive  understanding 
of  educatlonel  prchlems  ami  their  possible  solutions  (Mosher,  197*). 
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Collabontlva  aettm  raseareh  fs  sarvlca.  a  proeaas  of  concurrently 
Inquiring  about  probleon  In  education  and  acting  en  them.  It  assunas 
that  educational  practice  Is  tiie  first  business  of  education,  that  there 
Is  a  generic  need  to  Improve  educational  practice,  and  that  the  Improve- 
Bont  of  educational  practice  requires  the  confrontation  of  real  probleoa 
•  In  the  school  by  conceiving  altemetlves  and  testing  than  out.  Practice 
theiT  becomes  the  crucible  for  Innovation,  an  obtrusive  neasure  of  assump- 
tlonsV  speculetim,  and  theories. 

TTiare  Is  great  promise  In  the  pursuit  of  practical  Inquiry  with  the 
collaboration  and  mutual  support  of  researchers  and  practitioners  who  to- 
gether contribute  to  tiie  solution  of  classrocai  problans  and.  to  the  Im- 
provement of  educational  practice.   The  Idea  of  such  collaborative  efforts 
was  articulated  by  Scheefer  (Tg67)  In  his  book.  The  School  as  a  Center  of 
'"*T«^nr*       demonstrated  In  the  19AOs  by  Stephen  Corey  and  others  at 

 '^»#cheP»-W4ege,~ColumhIe- University  In  aefrk»n  researeh-prof ee^. wWch-^^^. 

brought  together  teachers  and  professors  primarily  for  curriculum  develop- 
ment purposes; 

Teacher  oriented  Inquiry  and  the  vl«#  of  the  school  and  the  class- 
room  as  the  proper  focus  of  research  action  will  come  about  when  research- 
ers and  taachers  change  their  attitudes  and  (Mrceptlons  about. Inquiry  and 
research.   McKanna  (1978,  2)  speaks  clearly  to  this  point: 

''S?!''^'^'*! ' '  ^^^^  posture  that 

scho  ars  mustn't  get  their  hands  dirty  with  the  clay;  that  the 
potting  must  be  done  by  others,  once  the  scholars  have  pre- 
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scrIM  tha  cl«y  mix  ind  kiln  tw^ftratuni.  Nor*  spsetfleally. 
th*  mrtud*  ttmt  rmi  cM*t  iMfn  much  fn  tN  'aaysy'  ilti»tfoit 
of  ti»  rrdlnory  clossrooa  will  ntod  to  Ite  r^lteo^  with  ono 
mt  Acecpts  roal  sehooU  m  the  nst  approprtato  ploeos  fer 
onductliif  rasurch  md  dovolopoMnt.  And  rasoarchort  will  nood 
to  ««»  to  raca^lao  tMchort  as  paan»  as  eollaagua*.  Mho  havo 
to  eontrfbuta  to  fniprovlnfl  the  RSD  praeass,  from  Idantlfy- 
Inflramrehahlo  fasuast  ^tarmlnfiiff  rasaareh  daslgn,  data 
l^tharing  and  analysts,  to  plaiuitng  profraos  baaad  on  flndlim. 
Onea  tfiasa  ara  aeeoapUsfiad.  mm  stratagtas  for  condtietlng  nr 
saarehaay  mad  to  ba  davtsad  and  tastad  In  onter  to  Imiuira 
Into  tfta  flulttdfnaiisloiial  problans  that  ara  Idantlflad  for  study. 
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II*??!?'-.*'.*'*!'^  ^  ^  raconcaptwllza  thafr  rolas 

to  Ineluda  Imiolvanent  In  Inquiry  and  problaa  soWfnf  on  Instruc- 

fi?7!w  I!*^*  And  tfwy  will  naad  to  gain  confldanea  In  thair 
^Ity  to  eontrlbuta  on  a  parity  ImsIs  to  tha  rasaareh  and 
davoiopDant  procass. 

The  Integration  of  rasaareh  and  sarvlea  through  eollahoratlva  ac- 
tion rasaareh  can  halp  mir  schools  bscona  eantars  of  Inquiry  whora  unl- 
varsity  faculty  and  professional  teachers  Inquire  systematically  on 
such  fundamental  Issues  of  «rfiet  Is  to  be  taught,  how,  by  whoo,  where  and 
with  what  outeooMs-foF  student>^-jhe-process~o<Lsyateaet Ic  Jnnul rv j«m« 
stltutes  effective  and  aeanlogful  professlonel  development.  Significant 
learning  and  growth  occur  when  teachers  and  university  researehers  work 
together  In  carrying  out  research  to  solve  problMs  thet  concern  ttenr- 
selves  and  the  schools. 

The  school  Is  the  best  laboratory  for  reseerch.    In  one  school 
building  there  probably  ara  more  reel  reaearehable  problems  deserving 
the  support  and  attention  of  funding  agencies  then  one  would  Imagine. 
Jackson  (1368)  says  that  the  classroom  teacher  typically  engages  In  as 
wany  as  1,000  Interpersonal  ^(Changes  during  the  course  of  a  six-hour 
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day,  fraqiMntly  averaging  200-300  Intarparspnal  transaetfoiia  par  hour, 
•mil  obfarvatlon  In  Itself  tastlffas  to  tha  cofflplaxlty  and  linDadllaey  of 
tha  daily  situation  In  whidi  avary  taaahar  Is  forcad  to  oaka  daelslons. 
•A-  t?ngfa-«choal-4a-a-»-«ae«^gof<fBi4na-ln-Urn»  of  Important  quastTons, 
varlaty  and  rldinass  of  data,  and  nunfaars  of  potantlal  rasaardiars. 
Educational  rasaareh  imtst  ba  fashlonad  from  tha  fabric  of  ^  quastlona 
and  problams  of  ^a  school.   Iha  practical  priantatlon  of  tha  school 
provfdas  a  rasaardi  parspactlva  that  fits  tha  unlqua  and  rich  eharactar 
of  aducatlonal  problans.   TTia'doolnant  chord  of  school  and  elassrooia 
orlantad  rasaareh  supplants  tha  athos  of  knowladga  for  tha  saka  of  knoir- 
ladga,  with  Inquiry  that  gmratas  usuabia  icnoMladga  which  spawns  daelslon 
and  action. 

Paradoxically,  It  Is  tha  knowladga  ganaratad  from  practice  that  will 
anrlch  our  conceptual  understandings  and  aducatlonal  theory.  The  action, 
reflection,  teadWng,  evaluatlon^cycle  on  Itself  •pIstemploglcany^_ 

Collaborative  action  research  adds  to  both  conceptualizing  and  practice 
by  validating  dna  against  the  other  (Mosher,  1974).   'To  suggest  thet 
theoretlcel  and  practical  reseereh  can  be  conceived  as  thesis  and  antith- 
esis anebles  the  possibility  of  synthesis.    It  runs  the  risk,  admittedly, 
of  oversimplification;  but  surely  t»»re  must  be  hope  for  productive  com- 
bliwttons  of  practical  and  ttaanretle  orientations"  (Schubert,  1980,  23). 
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THE  TOOLS  OF  COLLABOfUTIVE  ACTION  RESEARCH 

# 

Oocuamf  tfpn 

— TRVfundnBtntrl-toal-ef-eol  1«bor»ft^lv«  -aetl< 
tton*  DoieuBWitatton  H  •mf  of  aonltorlng,  obssrvln^,  and  defining 
Mhat  takM  plan  In  ongoing  proeossos*  (l«nnl,  1978).    it  subiUBMS  on 
•ndro  goaut  of  «ctlvtcf«s  concomod  with  tnformtlon  (Horttnt  and 
Yargor*  1979)*  Tfwaa  Incltidas 

Col  lasting  fnfbmatlon 
Ganarating  Infbmatlon 
Orgmfzing  Information 
Synthaslzing  Information 
Analysing  Information 
Escplatning  Information 
Uaing  Information 
DIssanlnating  Information 

Tho  purposa  of  doeusiantatlon  Is  tc  dovalop  an  mgoing  racord,  an 
^ongoing- procas8».afld^lnaI1y  a  c^tlnuow  fpnn  of  assassmant  for  pro- 
grams.  Docifliantatlon  Is  tba  sina  oua  non  for  avaluatlon  and  action 
rasaarch.   Tha  only  adaqtiata  way  of  ^ascribing  what  ttkas  placa  In  any 
social  or  bahavloral  situation,  Is  to  ba  thara,  to  ba  a  participant,  to 
obsarva  continuously  and  to  bacons  I ntall actually  and  amotlonally  In- 

volvad  In  what  takas-placa.  Action  rasaarch  raqulras  that  a  flald  par- 

« 

spactlva  ba  takan  rathar  than  a  laboratory  parspaettva.  Educational 
rasaarch  Is  traditionally  a  procass  by  which  pra-axlstlng  Idaas  ara 
vtndteatad  or  valldatad.    It  Is  toparatlva  In  action  rasaarch  that 
taachars  and  unl varsity  faculty  rasaardwrs,  avan  though  object I va« 
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should  b.  Involvd  rn  the  process  and  mIUmu  of  th.  clwiroon  «„d  jlvo 
f^mck  i^reh  .110.^  fndlvldu.1,  to  chango  tholr  prognoa  -  .„d  mvm 
to  efiMgo  thoir  ofcjactfvw.  Mhen  «n>roprfit«  Md  possIbU.   Thero  Is 
no  Uek  of  selontlffe  rfgor  In  fucfra- post t ton r-OeeCawi tors  can  talco~- 
•  f lold-orlontod  approsdi;  thoy  oan  spond  •  grost  doot  of  tins  obsorvlng 
and  still  mkm  objactly.  valuo  Judsaants.   Ihm  f Uld-orfontad  approach 
.    raqulras  training  and  earaful  analytio  writ,  hut  It  can  ba  dona  (laiinl. 
1978) . 

An  analytical  procass  nthlch  Is  assantlal  to  docuoantatlon  Is  ado- 
quata  obsarvatlon,  and,  far  fl»ra  Important  than  tha  obsarvatlon  Itsolf, 
the  recording  of  those  cbsarvatlons  continuously  —  and  lanedlately 
after  the  observation  has  been  made,   toeunentors  need  to  record  their 
<m  Inprasslons  ImDedlately  after  an  event.  In  addition  to  using  tapr 
recorders  during  the  ^servatlon, 

 I^^AmtlV*:^  ftecuiiiantatjwi^approach  Is- the  use  of  question-  •  - 

Mlras,  surveys,  and  other  devices  aimed  at  recording  perceptions,  Ideas^ 
questions,  concerns,  and  trepidations  -  everytting  that  takes  place  In 
•  progr«i  -  from  as  many  teachers,  stu dan ts,  and  staff  members  as  possi- 
ble.   Oocumenutlon  Is  a  laborious  procass  and  ought  to  be  a  shared  and 
collective  responsibility.   There  Is  simply  no  v«y  In  which  ope  can  des- 
cribe documentation  as  anything  but  a  great  deal  of  work  but  mrk  which 
has  an  Important  payoff  at  the  and. 
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Docunentatlon  helps  to  esublfsh  the  best  stretegfes  for  action 
research  end  pregraa  development  when  ft  ts  used  to  develop  e  series 
of  cese  hrstorfes  or  eUnfcel  studies  to  look  «t  the  seme  processes 
In  education  In  a  nunber  of  different  settings.    One  of  the  great  re- 
curring problems  In  educational  efforts  Is  the  tendency  for  programs 
and  projects  not  to  Infbm  or  reinforce  eech  other.  Consequently, 
eech  proJ«:t,  each  nm  program,  tmds  to  begin  as  If  nothing  had  ever 
occurred  befbre.   As  a  result.  It  Is  Impossible  to  make  any  kind  of 
Judgmmt  based  upon  more  than  one  case. 

Oocwenutlen  Is  for  making  value  JudgmenU.  There  Is  no  way  to 
avoid  It.   Wiat  (tocumentatlon  does,  hoMever,  Is  to  allow  educators  and 
other  professionals  to  underwrite  and  to  validate  what  Is  taking  place 
In  a  particular  program.   Valu^  are  of  tremendous  Importance.  Docu- 
nentatlon  should  not  be  viewed  as  simply  a  matter  of  collecting  end 
jgg^*^  ?^*''M*J"»"^'tatlve  records.   The  qualitative  Issues  —  the 
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values  that  are  Inherwit  In  a  program  —  can  only  be  described  through 
adequate  documentation  (lanni,  1978). 

Documentation  can  be  regerded  as  a  phenoiaenologleal  tool  for  It 
records  perceived  reellty  as  well  as  obJ«:tIve  reality.  It  records 
feelings  and  personal  experiencing  and  through  documentation  we  can 
describe  and  Interpret  teachers*  and  students'  Intentional  I ty,  probe 
the  realms  of  their  lived  experience,  and  explore  t.ie  boundaries  of 
their  awareness  that  form  their  horizons  In  the  classroom  and  In  the 
school.    Documenting  feelings,  personal  experiencing,  and  perceptions 
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halps  to  dsflna  act  ton  rasMreh  as  ••jomI"  research  —  research  which 
captures  the  pulse,  the  vitality,  and  the  fibrous  nature  of  life  In 
the  clessroon. 


RetroseeetTon 

One  of  the  «nys  In  idilcfi  docunentatlon  can  be  used  to  explore  the 
phenoBMiie  of  the  clessroon  and  the  school  ts  through  retrospeetlve 
studies  of  currleulun  devLlopnent.    In  classroom  situations,  one  finds 
five  eomaonplaeas  (SehMab,  1S75);  teachers,  students,  subject  matter, 
curriculum  decisions  or  policy,  and  milieu  or  psychosocial  and  material 
environment.   The  Inieeractlve  Impeet  of  these  forces,  I.,  fact,  consti- 
tutes the  curriculum.   Curriculum,  used  In  this  way.  Is  the  central 
focus  of  educational  research  (Schubert,  I98O}.   Wise  (1977)  argues 
that  If  developing  good  curricula  Is  a  central  concern  than  personal 
accounts '  ofniochrirtaapctahaarttzterT^     f  red  tiv^osfsst8H««iicuss-.. 
slons,  and  a  literature  of  accounts  of  curriculum  practice  Is  necessary 
for  training  new  currlculw  specialists.    Retrospection  Is,  therefore, 
a  legitimate  form  of  Inquiry  Into  curriculum  development  practice. 
Productive  forms  of  personal  Inquiry  Into  curriculum  development  In- 
clude ease  studies  (Walker,  1975),  historical  study  through  documenta- 
tion analysis  (AIRPO,  1971),  and  retrospective  accounts  CWIsner.  1975; 
Purves,  1975;  Regan,  1971;  Wooton.  1965;.   As  a  form  of  Inquiry  retro- 
spection Is  unique  Including  both  Introspection  and  observation  as 
sources  of  data. 
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Rfttrospwtlvs  accounts  of  currfculuB  dovoloisinont  offor  'W  most 
proetous  sourc«  of  knoMlodgo  about  our  f  fold  —  our  own  oxporlonco" 
(yi««,  1977).   Such  aceounti  rsoognfzo  corrrculum  devalopnmit  as  a 
..—paraonat^hunan^  particular,,  and  oftan  jsptsodfe  process.    It  Is  the 
hum  particulars  of  oirrlculun  devalopnont  tdilch  oake  practico  Wiat 
It  Is,  and  It  Is  thosa  particulars  with  which  the  flald  Is  out  of 
touch  (Vise,  1977;  Kaplan,  1964;  Schwab,  1970). 

Retrospective  studies  gras^  the  contexts,  nuances,  personal  reali- 
ties, and  situational  specifics  of  what  happens  wh^  a  teacher  tries  to 
Inplenant  new  Ideas  and  approaches.   As  personal  accounts  they  describe 
logic  as  denonstrated  In  classrooms,  as  opposed  to  reconstructed  logic 
—  the  manner  In  idhlch  personal  esq^erlences  are  presented  es  knowledge 
(Kaplan.  1964).   Curriculum  tiieorlsts  (Wise,  1977;  Schwab,  1970;  Walker, 
1975;  Fox,  1971;  Eisner,  1975)  Indicate  that  the  major  problem  of  cur- 
ricula theory  Is  that  personal  experiences  have  been  reconstructed  Into 
a  knowlMige  which  does  not  reflect  actual  practice.   The  aim  of  retro^  ~ 
spectlve  accounts  Is  to  capture  the  practical  sense  and  concrete  reality 
of  the  classroom  world,  and  to  share  these  with  colleagues.  Sumsrlzlng 
the  case  for  retrospective  stiailes  as  a  form  of  action  research.  Vise 
C1977,  14)  observes  thst: 

Our  llurature  about  curriculum  development  does  not  new 
nidlcate  much  In  the  way  of  accumulated  practical  sense, 
wa  do  not  have  a  rich  store  of  studied  and  catalogued 

h^S^  JL*^'^!?',*'^'^*"*"*  practice  In  which  what 
happmed  and  how  well  It  happened  are  presented.   Ve  do 
not  recount  for  others  the  problems  we  faced  In  develop- 
mant,  the  problems  solved,  the  solutions  discovered,  the 
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solut  ons  f»n«d.   Wb  do  not  recapiun  and  report  strittgin 
of  tfif4ikln9  that  havo  Tod  us  to  good  dooUfons.       (to  not 
distill  froB  our  oxpwrlaneo  what  omiuirs  of  fmglnatlon, 
judsBsntf  argunsfits  or  brainstorming  halpad  or  hindartd  our 
work.  Mm  ot^t  to  ba  raflaeting  on  our  axparlmcas  fn  cur* 
Mculun  davalopoont,  racountlng  theiD  to  oursalvas,  analyxlng 
gww,  and  praaantlng  thair  accounts  to  our  col  laaguas  In  a 
Tom  wat  mip9  men  vo  OTdai^tsiid" tfia  slgniflcanca  of  tha 
axparlanea*  tha  lassons  of  tha  axpar  lanca. 


Tha  Cssa  Study 

Tha  history  of  tha  social  selancas  Is  filled  with  draiBatlc  bncap- 
tual  "brsakthrou^"  which  hava  aumatad  fron  tiia  usa  of  tha  casa  study. 
Tha  Idaas  of  Fraud,  Flagat,  ^teslow^  Eriekson,  Jung,  Adtar.  and  Rogars 
ara  axanplaa  of  profound  Influential  idaas  which  wars  bom  and  nurtured 
through  tha  casa  stud^ approach.   The  casa  stwiy  Is  a  congenial  approach 
for  the  parson  of  action,  for  tha  person  who  angeges  Ufa,  who  tries  out 
Ideas,  reflects  en  their  Inpleaentatlon,  and  tries  again.   The  cycle  of 

-ttought-actlon-thought  JFIndi  comfortable  embrace;  In- the -case-studyy-a  

basic  methodology  for  action  rebeareh. 


ea^study  Is  the  traditional  approach  of  all  clinical  research 
and  lends  Itself  extremely  well  to  action  meareh.    It  Is  the  preferra^ 
method  of  the  practitioner  who  Is  concerned  with  complex-  Interrelation- 
ships among  many  variables  and  whose  subject  matter  (I.e.,  tha  clinical 
situation  Involving  human  beings}  makes  experimental  Banlpirlatlon  diffi- 
cult and  often  Impossible  Ctolgar,  1965). 

Whan  an  Inquirer  approaches  a  nmt  area  In  which  relatively  little 
Is  known,  the  ease  study  Is  the  first  methodological  choice  (Bolgar, 
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1965).   Th*  true  poMir  of  the. mo  study  lies  In  Its  ability  to  gwiarata 
bypothasas  and  dlseovarles.  Its  fbais  on  tha  Individual  or  an  avant.  Its 
flaxiblllty.  and  Its  applleablllty  to  natural  settings.   Tha  procedural 
--rwfJMi»nts.for.a.caae  study,  lend  themselves  to  tho  solution  of  problems 
rolevant  to  teacher-student  Interactions.   Caso  studies  can  assist  In  the 
Identification  of  educationally  re'levant  varlabTes,  and  tho  conditions 
under  idilch  they  are  effectiv*.   Case  studies  are  Intended  for  natural 
settings  and  contain  data  collection  procedures  ^at  can  assist  teachers 
In  their  decision  making.  The  colleetlcm  of  data  and  the  procedures  re- 
quired for  case  studies  are  competlble  with  Instructional  purposes.  The 
Inherently  flexible  nature  of  the  cas«  study  approach,  the  search  to  Iden- 
tify sources  of  variability,  and  the  requirements  for  data  based  feedback 
for  decision  making  are  all  con^nents  necessary  for  the  Improvem«it  of 
teaching  and  the  design  of  situstlon  s^elflc  programs. 

'"'•^g'^^  strength  of  the  case  study  approech  Is  Its  ability  to  des- 
cribe In  a  holistic  way  the  program  ''treatment"  and  Its  effects  on  stu-*~ 
dents;  It  does  not  simply  focus  on  narrowly  defined  outcome  variables, 
hut  Instead  It  Includes  much  descriptive  lnformatI«i,   The  case  study 
synthesizes  vast  amounts  of  Information  about  Individuals  and  about  the 
Instructional  program  and  presents  It  In  a  form  that  can  be  Interesting 
•nd  easily  understood.    Information  sources  Including  background  data, 
test  scores,  affective  measures,  self  reports,  peer  reports,  staff 
reports,  perent  observations,  student  products,  anecdotal  data,  and 
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mlinter  ebsarvatlom,  «r«  cofisrd«r«d  sssentUI  for  the  case  stiKiy, 
Of  special  Tnportance  Is  the  developoMnt  ot  ehrmlogtcal  ease  hlstor- 
fea  In  Mhleh  data  are  collected  at  different  points  In  tine.  The  In- 
^'^^'q"       c"»»  validation  of  this  Information  adds  strength  to  the 
final  eas*  stud*/  report. 

Direct  contact  and  extended  ohservetlon  of  the  students  thcaselves 
are  often  neeessery  to  reach  concluslois  releted  to  variables  Involving 
the  acadealc  amf  affective  befspvlors  of  children.   Through  the  ^e 
study  one  can  not  only  exin|ne  pre  and  post  test  deta,  but  also  the  In- 
tervening events,  force^^^^  activities  affecting  the  life  of  each 
student,  and  the  Interventions  Mhtch  do  or  do  not  Influence  cognitive 
and  affective  changes.    Studies  of  this  kind  ere  needed  to  Investlgete 
the  developoiental  histories  of  different  stt^ent  populations  targeted 
by  Teacher  Corps  and  other  Innovetlve  programs  In  relation  to  a  partlcu- 
ler  project's  objectives. 
'""^         "~  In  a  profession  where  there  Is  e  beslc  conwltawit"  to  Ihe  teaching 
and  understanding  of  Individual  students.  It  Is  Ironic  that  research 
devoted  to  the  full  study  of  Indlvldusis  Is  sc  rare.   The  full  study  of 
Individuals  enables  teachers  and  university  faculty  to  function  as 
clinical  researchers.   This  Is  an  excellent  wey  to  examine  the  wide  range 
of  contextuel  and  oultldlnensloned  verlables  which  Impinge  on  student 
development,  and  provides  a  sound  action  resesreh  bese  for  generating 
naif  hypotheses  about  student  leemlng  and  growth.   The  case  study  Is  e 
powerful  reseerch  methodology  for  sperking  Interplay  between  thought  and 
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•etlon,  helping  tQ  davalop  TnerMssd  eapacftfas  of  analysts  kAIcIi  naka 
adueatlonal  ehanga  actions  possfbta. 


THE  COWmONS  HOR  COUASORATtVE  ACTION  RESEARCH  .  

CI  Iwita 

• 

In  astablfshlng  a  foundation  for  eoflaboratlva  action  rasaareh, 
nodast  baglnnlngs  aro  no  disgraca,  and  ara  In  nost  r^paets  prafarabla. 
Tha  visibility  and  Impact  of  early  efforts  may  ba  small,  but  It  Is  ad- 
visable to  consider  carefully  tha  relative  merits  of  simple  versus  more 
Intricate  research  plans  and  data  analysis  prwadures.    It  Is  likely 
that  by  adopting  the  strategies  of  a  methodological  niser,  there  Is 
mora  to  be  gained  than  lost*    In  the  conduct  of  action  research.  Just 
as  in  the  Interpretation  of  Its  results,  the  }mn  of  parsimony  Is  recom- 
jaended  CSjehert,  I98O).   Modest  begfnnlngs_can  serve  to  build,  step-by- 
st^,  an  action  research  tradition  of  dealing  with  real  problaos  that 
already  have  a  natural  and  Interested  audience. 

By  selecting  and  pursuing  questions  which  focus  on  the  Innedlate 
and  Imperative  problems  of  the  classroom  and  the  school,  collaborative 
action  research  can  attract  the  greatest  attention  at  the  most  opportune 
tlne*(^han  there  Is  something  substantial  to  report),  for  the  best  reason 
(because  some  progress  has  been  mede,  either  In  terms  of  Increased  under- 
standing or  solutions  to  problems)  and  probably  from  the  right  audience 
(those  who  have  a  pre-ejcljtlng  Interest  In  the  problaa  and  Its  solution). 
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A  .mnting  record  of  vislblo  aeeonpUshiBent  Ts  an  exesllmt  May  to 
dtspol  tho  fnlttal  anxtaty  teaehars  isay  axpartanea  In  undartrMng 
actf«i  rasaareh. 

It  Is  holpful  not  simply  to  ba  alert  to  questions  that  are  dfs- 
turbing  to  practitioners,  but  also  for  teachers  to  get  to  knoM  col- 
leagues Mho  can  hsip  to  advance  the  developing  research  effort. 
Particular  colleagues  aay  be  valuable  because  they  are  especlelly  sen*> 


sitlve  to  a^erglng  preblenst  because  they  are  creative  and  have  Ideas 
about  how  educational  problaffls  night  be  solved,  because  they  are 
skilled  In  probtan  definition,  or  for  a  variety  of  other  reasons. 


Conditions  In  the  School 

There  are  certain  necessary  conditions  which  need  to  be  built  Into 
the  working  envl  remnant  of  the  schools  If  teachers  are  going  to  function 
as  rese»pehenH4Q^ctne^  Mlvers+tyi^ssesrchers.  


Cl)    Time  needs  to  be  made  available  as  part  of  the  teacher's 
regular  teaching  load  for  discussion,  reflection. 
Investigation,  and  speculation. 

(2)    An  atmosphere  Is  required  In  which  teachers  have  the  freedom 
to  Identify  and  Initiate  their  own  problems  fof  Inquiry,  to 
expr^s  their  Ideas  and  develop  their  Ideas  Into  hypotheses, 
and  to\fare  and  defend  their  Ideas  with  administrators  and 
colleagues. 
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0)   Technical  Mststonee  md  support  «nd  consulting  s«ryfeos 
ought  to  bm  provldad  vlten  nceossary  to  holp  tosehors'  C«nd 
unlvorslty  faculty}  loarn  fTold-basod  rosoarch  procassos. 

fi)   Baasonabla  natarfal  support  for  carrying  out  rasaareh 
should  ba  availahia* 

(5)   Unfvarslty  crad?t»  suff  davalopnant  credit,  or  Insarvfea 
cradit  should  ba  givan  to  taachars  for  conducting  rasaareh 
If  thay  dasira  It*  ^ 

Raqulramants  of  Taaehara 

Taachars  oust  ba  willing  to  hava  othar  adults  In  tha- elassrooo  and 
to  saa  this  as  a  posltlva  factor  not  Intarfaring  with  teaching  and  learn- 
ing.   It  Is  helpful  If  participating  teachers  have  abilities  to  describe 
and  analyze  aspects  of  not  only  their  students  behavior  but  also  thair 
own  behayIor._  TMchers  who  have  not  thought- about -elasapqw:^each I n^^  _ 
and  learning  In  such  rational  ways  way  need  time  to  esqilora  these  aspects 
of  their  classrooms  prior  to  entering  the  collaborative  actlcn  research 
process.   Teachers  need  to  consider  how  to  restructure  their  tli»  since 
action  research  may  require  tine  away  from  the  classroon.  Teachers 
need  documentation  and  observation  skills;  they  need  to  be  fanilllar  with 
data  collection  strategies  so  they  can  participate  In  such  decisions; 
tt»y  need  to  feel  comfortable  with  analyzing  and  Interpreting  data, 
drawing  conclusions,  and  writing  actions  of  tha  study. 
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lUqurraiBents  of  Unrvgnrtv  Faculty 

m 

Unly^rslty  faculty  tamBbmn  of  thm  «ctfon  mcareh  tent  Bwy  also 
^i?  ''^"^^•^  ^  to  rmgntn  and  txploft  tha  jiaturaUs* 

tic  dlflianslens  of  school -basad  action  rasaareh*   Saining  accass  to  what 
taachaii  knew  about  the  elassrooa  raqufra  that  unlvarslty  rasaarehari 
hava  Intarprattva  skill,  patlanca,  and  tha  ability  to  ask  tha  right 
quastlens  In  tha  right  nannar.   Tha  rasaarehar  gains  such  accass  throt^ 
profasslonal  ralatlonshlps  that  ara  basad  on  prlvtlagad  conditions 
(Enary  and  Trist,  1573).   Taachars*  wllllngnass  to  shara  Idaa«,  opan  up 
thair  elaasroons,  critlqua  and  try  out  rasaarch  strataglas,  and  discuss 
and  Intarprat  findings  with  tha  r^aarehar  ara  vital  to  action  rasaarch., 
Tha  rasaarehar  winf,  thasa  conditions^  by  hororlng,  raspacting,  and  ra- 
spending  to  tha  ^oiotfladga  and  skll'     *  othar  action  rasaarch  taan  tam" 
bars  and  proving  his  or  har  compatai      tn  prov'ding  soma  kind  of  unlqua 
sarvfca  to  nfta  taan.    Tha  unlvarsltv       .tarchermust  ba  an  unusual  parson 
—  ona  wh^j  Is  accaptabla  and  confortabla  In  public  schools,  ona  who  pos- 
sassaa  Intarparsonal  and  group  proeass  skills,  and  a  knowladga  of  ra- 
saarch, and  ona  who  has  tha  ability  to  caplullza  upon  unantlelpatad 
aventSt  sarendlpltous  bpportunltlas,  and  unsattHng  Insights  (TIckunoff, 
Vterd,  and  Criffin,  1979), 

Jk^  Collaboratlva  Proeass 

It  Is  Inparatlva  that  all  isanbary  of  tha  action  rasaarch  toam  ba 
brought  togathar  Inftlally  to  laam  how  to  collaborate.   This  Is  seldom 
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doiM.   Vfo  gratuitously  Msuas  colliboratlon  wni  happ«i  ff  w«  bring 
p«opl«  togsthsr  as  oaobars  of  a  ttsk  foroa  or  eonnlttao.    It  Is  ossantlal 
to  hava  paopla  fbcus  In  right  SNiy  on  what  collaboration  Is  and  what  It 
4aB«sids.   Taaehars  and  wivarslty  faculty  naad  to      uught  how  to  col- 


laborata  and  daal  wli^  significant  quastlons  about  tha  proeass.  Wfiat 
Is  oollaboratlon?  What  doM  It  InvolvaT  >mat  doas  It  cost?  What  ara 
Its  risks?   Wiat  ara  Its  bmaflts?   An  1  raady  to  pay  tha  c^ts  and  giva 
up  sonathlng  to  get  tha  banaflts  which  acerua  froa  collaboration?  How 
do  wa  halp  aach  othar  In  tha  process?  What  ara  tha  ground  rulas  for 

1 

naming  daelslm?   Collaboration  Is  a  dialectical  and  dialoglcal  process 
with  a  lot  of  give  and  take  and  Its  isa  In  action  research  requires  that 
university  faculty  and. classroon  teachers  build  trust,  coonunlcate  and 
solve  preblens  together  fron  the  beglAnlng.  Action  researchers  need  to 
prepare  themselves  for  dealing  with  the  conflicts  idilch  naturally  emanate 
from  the  Interface  of  the  different  norms,  behavioral  regularities,  and 
"values  of  the  unlveirslty  and  the  school.-  Col laboratlon-  Is  nat  achieved 
neturally.    It  Is  a  sophisticated  process  which  must  be  tat^t  and 
learned  deliberately. 

Attltudlnal  Change 
Collaborative  action  research  possibilities  In  field-based  teacher 

« 

education  are  endless.   University  faculty  need  to  recognize  thet  their 
personal,  vested  Interests  can  be  served  by  their  active  participation 
In  field-based  staff  deyslopment  as  an  effective  wtri  Into  field-based 
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i^wion  fs  that  oftM  iwlv«nrty  f«eultv 

».»  mauec  rts«areh  do  not  (am  fiM  t» 
«rry  out  fToI<^basod  to 

R«thor  than  vf«i,rfng  on-sIe«  caa*^f,i-^     ^   -      -  -  - 

".Id.  p.rtl«.l.rly  In  r.I.tlon  to  ,uff  d«.Io«». 

dov«topMni  for  tiM  staff  d««Iop«n  . 

,     .  """OW.  M  that  imlvwiity  faoilty  em  do 

n  ^  -o  .ttor  ...  «^  ....  ^  ^  ^ 


•nJ  Pl«c«  to  axptelt  luLni  f  ™™«.  *Mw»i«r»  tha  tin* 
*"W>«r»  In  tiM  clSrLi  S^'I!?'"?  «w'«»tlng 

for»Mi.„  hypothjJ:'i;,rjprtir?;  j^'*.*"* 

»nd  writa  than  uo.   FwrTJ;..^?  elanroom, 
«•  tha.  mng  fai.lt/eoii  ji^S*""* J"^*^  "  e'rcu- 

pr«arvlea  .tudanS  '^tuZ  S^ll^'' 
t-dmn  will  ba  wit  nj  Uii^LlTf.*!™  '""nrlea 

'  or  preparing  projacta 
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for  •  graduau  mm  pr  norkshop,  md  sam  unfvvrsrty 
fieufty  will  b«  writing  ntmis^rrpts  —  all  tn  Monynoia 
Isolation  froa  omIi  ethor.  Wwt  oxeltaawit  thoro  Mould 
tm  mnd  idwt  quality  action  rasaareh  Mould  rasult  If  wo 
could  assanbU  timo  pcepla,  eraato  action  raaaardi 
taaaa.  Identify  raal  problani,  and  liava  thaaa  taans  do 
i^..'"!^*'^-*"^        problaoi  solving.   Mm  would 
brMli  down  tha  fragnantad  approach  to  taadiar  aducatlon, 
•   Integrata  praaarvfca  and  Insorvfea  aducatlon,  and  produce 
usabta  knowtadga.   Tlila  la  tha  boat  kind  of  suff 
davolopnant. 

ColUboratlva  Action  Rasaarehs    A  Propoael 

1  By  clustering  graduate  teacher  Interns,  undergraduate  students, 

graduate  students  In,  for  example,  acfelnlstratlon,  counseling,  reeding, 
end  eerly  childhood,  and  <jnlverslty  supervisors  In  selected  school  sites 
local  districts  would  have  a  critical  nass  of  resources  to  work  with  In 
creeting  sttff  developnent  end  eetim  reseereh  prpgrans  by  redirecting 
existing  resources,  consoMdetIng  resources,  and  discovering  nutuelly 
benefiting  resources. 

-—         -Fog-the  soke  of  an  eifampT&,-JiBagIne  a.-uiiIyecsXty_and.a  Jocal  school 
district  entering  a  partnership  to  estsbllsh  a  teecher  canter.   The  uni- 
versity and  the  school  district  are  able  to  work  out  arrangements  so 
thet  the  following  kinds  of  university  sti^ents  can  be  placed  In  the 
school  districts 

1  or  2  post  master's  degree  students  In  educational  administration 

and  supervision 

2  nastar's  degree  students  In  admlnlstratl<m 

3  master's  degree  students  In  counseling 
3  master Is  degree  students  In  reading 

An  eerly  dilldheod  team  of  tNo  master's  degree  students  who  could 
staff  an  early  childhood  learning  center    {full  year) 

AND 
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10  eastar's  degm  tueniAg  fnurns    (full  y«ar) 

IN  ADOITtON 

15-20  «iK*«rgr«du«tj  degrM  students  i4»  w«r«  txplorlng  tMchfirg  and 
-.II?!T*"!*lL'"f'*^  ussrgnad  as  on-stt«  sup«rvVson  wfth 
addltlml  faculty  cdnfng  tn  to  suparvrsa  studants 

A  schoQ}  district  would  than  hava  approxfmataly  35-^  paopla  ivallabla 
as  iddftlofial  rasourcasi 

Thara  ara  andlass  posslbfUtfas  wtth  this  kind  of  crftfcal  mass 
avariahia  to  sarva  tha  fntarasts  and  naads  of  alt  partfas  eoncarned. 

Aftar  two  or  thraa  months  of  tha  Intamship,  taachlng  fntams  could 

bagr.T  to  substitute  for  soma  classroom  taachars  so  that  ragular  staff 

could  bag  In  to  hava  on«  or  two  days  a  waak  of  tfma  to: 

1)    plan  and  davalop  curriculum  matarlals 
2}   visit  and  obsarva  taachars  In  othar  elassas,  Taachars 
could  bacsaa  fntams  again  -  Intaming  with  each  othe- 
3;    revise  curriculum 

h)    participate  In  workshops  or  take  courses 

5}    participate  In  conferences  and  case  studies  of 

Indlvlduel  students 
$)    design  and  plan  approaches  to  Indlvlduel Iza  Instruction 
aj-  lootft  with,  wtrwigucsrltt-a  ralaxed-atmospherff  to-share  Ideas 


aj    assume  responsibilities  for  staff  develofmient  activities 
Interns  could  release  a  cadre  of  experienced,  knowledgeable,  and  extremely 
osnpntent  teachers  to  help  supervise  and  assist  the  less  knowledgeable, 
the  less  experienced,  and  the  less  able  members  of  a  teaching  staff. 
CTeachers  teaching  teachers.)    This  could  prove  to  be  one  of  the  a»st  ef- 
fective means  for  addressing  the  problems  of  supervision. 

Counseling  and  reading  Interns  could  provide  support  services  for 
"•atlng  the  speclel  emotlonel  and  Intellectual  needs  of  students. 


o 
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Post  iinst«r*s  administration  Intoms  could  taka  on  specific  substan* 
tial  admlntstratl-ya  asslgmoants  and  problems  of  the  kind  vrftlch  would  al- 
leviate administrators  of  soma  burdens. 

Master's  degree  students  In  administration  could  collect  data  and 
write  up  reports  dealing  with  administrative  matters. 

Undergraduate  students  In  the  exploring  teaching  component  of  the 
university's  teacher  education  program  could  provide  tutorial  help  to 
children  and  offer  Individual  attention  to  chlldrwi  who  need  It. 

Through  the  cluster  placement  of  IntemSt  superintendents  and  prin- 
cipals would  have  additional  resources  which  would  enable  them  to  gain 
flexibility  In  staffing  and  offer  Kncr eased  opportunities  for  differen- 
tiated staffing.  Individualization  of  Instruction,  and  staff  and  cur- 
riculum development. 

An  on-site  university  supervisor  could  offer  a  course  or  a  series 
of  workshops  for  school  staff.    Vtorking  together  school  staff  and  Interns 


could  collect  data  for  ongoing  needs  assessments,  school  census  reports, 
and  for  the  eveluatfon  of  programs.   A  library  of  Instructional  modules, 
reports,  curriculum  materials,  assessment  tools,  and  other  resources 
could  be  developed. 

Action  research  teams  consisting  of  undergraduate  students.  Interns, 
clarsroom  teachers,  and  university  faculty  could  be  formed.   These  teams 
would  'dentify  specific  problems  to  be  researched.    Decisions  would  be 
made  and  responsibiliti  es  ass>'mied  for  literature  searches,  documentation, 
observation,  evaluation,  data  Interpretation,  and  Implementation  of 
alternative  problem  solutions.    Results  of  the  action  research  would  be 
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written  up,  co-«uthor«d  by  teacher  education  students,  teachers,  and 
university  faculty.   A  series  of  action  research  reports  would  be  mimeo- 
graphed and  disseminated  to  teachers,  students,  and  university  faculty. 
Reports  COUI43  be  submitted  to  profwslonal  Journals  for  publication. 

The  Interests  and  needs  of  the  university  Mould  be  well  served. 
Interns  would  have  meaningful  learning  experiences  to  teet  and  apply 
theory,  to  acquire  and  extend  professional  competencies,  to  learn  and 
groRT  In  the  real  world  of  education.  ^University  faculty  would  Interface 
more  frequently  with  practitioners  on  the  front  line  of  education  and  In 
the  crucible  of  the  r*al  world  of  teaching,  expand  their  perspectives  on 
the  teaching  and  learning  process,  and  generate  new  hypotheses  for  re-' 
search.   The  sites  that  would  be  available  for  the  cluster  assignments 
of  Interns  would  offer  a  wide  range  of  experiences  and  would  make  uni- 
versity supervision  more  efficient. 

Such  centers  vwuld. become  more  than  teaching  centers  —  they  would 
truly  be  centers  of  Inquiry  —  places  where  administrators,  teachers. 
Interns,  and  university  faculty  could  share  Ideas  and  grow  together 
through  a  sustained  program  of  collaborative  action  research.   What  Is 
required  for  the  Integration  of  research  and  service  are  Imagination 
and  will. 
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RBVISW  OF  THE  LITEHATUSBs  - 
TEACHEHS  LIFE/AOE  CYCLES  AND  -^<i^^' 
STAGES  OF  COOHITIVE-STBOCTOIAL  DBVBLOPMEHT 

Reoontly,  large  numbers  of  psyoliologlsts  have 
begun  to  draw  upon  developBental  perspeotlyes  to  aid  In 
their  atudy  of  personality.    Tarloue  deYolopaental 
theories  —  desorlblng  predlotable  sequences  of  growth, 
adaptation,  tranaf oraatlon  and  ohange  In  humans  are 
eaployed  to  this  end.    While  suoh  of  the  work  In  this 
area  has  fooused  on  the  role  of  suoh  developmental 
processes  in  personality  development  among  children, 
more  attention  has  recently  been  paid  to  such  processes 
In  adulthood* 

Research  suggests  that  there  Is  wide  variation  In 
developmental  levels  among  adults.    Adulthood  appears 
to  be  a  time  In  which  such  processes  as  the  reworking 
of  Identity  and  the  differentiation  and  hierarchical 
Integration  of  personality  and  thought,  have  an  Influ- 
ential role  tj  play.    Theories  of  adult  development 
describe  adults  as  capable  of  movement  toward  greater 
maturity,  with  this  movement  taking  place  In  a  predict- 
able and  orderly  fashion  analogous  to  the  biological/ 
maturatlonal  processes  of  development  we  observe  In 
childhood. 

Onlque  to  adult  development  Is  the  fact  that  blo- 
logloal/maturatlonal  events  play  little  or  no  role. 
Adult  development  Is  paced  by  cultural  and  sooletal 
expectations  as  well  as  by  personal  values  and  aspira- 
tions.    Two  broad  perspectives  can  be  Identified  on  the 
Issue  of  what  prompts  developmental  growth  in  adult- 
hood.    Life  Age/Cycle  theorists  focus  on  predictable 
life  events  as  pacers  for  development.     Suoh  tasks  as 
establishing  and  maintaining  social  and  Interpersonal 
roles  as  well  as  dealing  with  essential  Intrapsychic 
tasks  provide  the  Impetus  for  change,  and  sooetlmes 
growth.  In  adults.     Cognitive  Developmental  theorists, 
on  the  other  hand,  focus  on  particular  cognitive/emo- 
tional perspectives  distinctive  to  different  stages  of 
development.     The  events  that  may  prompt  development 
will  vary  according  to  the  perspective  a  person  cur- 
rently holds.     Life  Age/Cycle  theorists  describe  tran- 
sitions and  adaptations  to  life  events;  cognitive  de- 
velopmental theorists  describe  transformations  in 
adults'  ways  of  constructing  experience  (Weathersby  & 
Tarulo,  1980).    The  cognitive  developmental  theorists 
do  not  consider  maturity  to  consist  of  successful  adap- 
tation to  societal  expectations.     Instead,  they  say: 
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Maturity  aay  b«  s««n  as  a  davtlopaantal 
prooasa  of  aoTaaant  tbrougii  tha  adult  7«ara 
toward  aaanlas  parspaotiraa  that  ara  progras- 
alvaly  aora  laoiualva,  dlaorlmlaatlag  aad  aoro 
int*grati7a  of  axparlaaoa.    la  aaoaadlng  tbls 
gradlaat  toward  fuXlar  naturlty,  wa  aora,  if 
wa  oan,  toward  parapaoti7aa  that  ara  more  ual- 
varaal,  aad  battar  abla  to  daal  with  abatraot 
ralatloaablpa,  that  aora  oXaarXy  Idaatlfy 
payoho-cultural  aaauaptloaa  ahapiag  our  aotloaa 
and  oaualag  our  aaads,  that  proTlda  orxtarla 
for  aora  prlnclplad  valua  judgaaata,  aahaaoa 
our  aaasa  of  agaaoy  or  oo-ntrol  aad  glva  ua  a 
oXaaror  maaalag  aad  aanaa  of  dlraotlon  In  our 
XlTaa. 

(Hazlrow,  1978) 

la  tha  raaalnder  of  thla  rariaw  wa  wlXX  axaolna 
tha  oontrlbutloaa  of  auoh  thaorlata  to  our  undaratand* 
lag  of  adult  davaXopaant.    Our  goaX  in  azaalnlng  this 
Xltaratura  la  to  gathar  raXavant  Information  for  thosa 
working  In  staff  dayaXopoant  prograaa  with  taaohara. 
SpaelflcaXXy,  wa  wlXX  ba  aaaklng  to  aaoartaln  what  la 
known  about  tha  naada  of  IndlrlduaXa  at  Tarloua  atagaa 
of  doTaXopaant  aa  waXX  aa  how  luoh  davaXopaantaX  dlf- 
faranoas  InfXuanoa  taaohlng  bahavlor. 

OXtlaataXy,  wa  ara  Intaraatad  In  how  InatltutlonaX 
anrlronaanta  Intaraot  with  atagaa  of  doTaXopaant  aa 
waXX  as  whathar,  and  how,  intarvantlona  daslgaad  to 
foatar  davaXopaantaX  growth  lapact  taaohlng  parfor- 
aanoa.    CouXd  qurrant  probXaas  suoh  as  taaohar  burnout 
and  ta&ohar  dropout  ba  dua  to  a  Xaek  of  fit  batwaan 
partiouXar  taaohlng  anvlronaanta  and  particular  atagaa 
of  dayeXopaant?    Can  Institutions  ba  adaptad  to  aaat 
tha  davaXopaantaX  naada  of  taaohara?    la  It  possible  to 
design  and  lapXaaant  ataff  davaXopaant  prograaa  that 
fostor  Individual  growth  and  davaXopaatt  and  Xaad  to 
laprovaaants  In  taaohlng?    Va  wlXX  not  attaapt  to  an- 
swer thasa  questions  In  this  review.     Our  goaX  Instead 
is  to  ezaalna  the  Xltaratura  for  research  findings 
r«j.evant  to  suoh  issues. 


In  describing  deveXopaant  la  chlXdhood  many  theo- 
rists, suoh  aa  Freud  and  QesseXl,  focus  on  biological/ 
aaturatlonal  changes  that  proapt  davalopaaat.     Suoh  a 
perspective  is,  of  ooursa,  of  Halted  use  in  exaalaiag 
developaental  isaues  aaong  adults.     Pioneers  la  the 
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Study  of  adult  d«7«lopfli«at  hav*  oboaan  Inataad  to  fooua 
on  "lift  oYanta*  as  proapta  for  doTalopaaat.  Suob 
ralatlvaly  pradiotabla  oTanta  aa  tha  aalaotloa  of  ao- 
olal  and  Intarparaosal  rolaa,  tba  parformanoa  of  adult 
taaka  and  tha  adoption  of  naoaaaary  ooplng  babavlora 
ara  poaitad  as  paoars  for  adult  davalopaant.  Anong 
thaoriats  taking  tbls  funotioaal  vlav  of  da7alopaant, 
ona  group  foouaaa  priaarily  on  aga-ralatad  taaka  (Lavin- 
aoa,  at  al,,  1974,  1978?  Gould,  1972,  1978?  Shaahy, 
1974,  1976;  Bavlgliurst,  1972)  vliila  ttaa  aaooad  foouaaa 
on  taaka  ralatad  to  tlia  oaatral  Isauas  of  dlffarant 
phasaa  of  tba  Ufa  oyole  (Brlkaoff,  1959:  Haugartan. 
1963.  1970). 

Tha  vork  of  tba  Llfa-Aga  tliaorlata  auggaata  that 
tbara  ara  dlatiaotiva  aga-ralatad  taaka  poaad  for 
adulta.    FroB  tba  aarly  20a  until  27-29  tba  youag  adult 
ia  aakiag  i'^i.tial  ooaaitaanta  to  a  Job  or  oaraar,  in* 
tarparaonal  ralationabipa  aa  wall  as  a  lifa  atyla  and 
iatarasts.    Laviaaon  daaoribaa  tba  work  undartakan  dur- 
ing tbia  pariod  aa  a  prooaaa  of  davaloping  a  parspaetiva 
on  oaasalf  aa  an  adult.    Tba  outooaa  of  tbia  prooaaa  ia 
tba  foraatioa  of  a  "lifa  atruotura*  and  davalopaaat  ia 
adttltbood  is  Tiavad  as  a  aariaa  of  ordarly  traaaforaa- 
tiona  of  tbia  nifa  atruotura."    la  tba  oouraa  of  daval- 
opaant  an  iadividual  oyolaa  batvaaa  parioda  of  tranai- 
tion  —  obaraotarizad  by  a  quaatioaing  of  pravioua  ooa- 
aitaaata  aade  —  and  parioda  of  atability,  aa  oaa  aat- 
tlas  iato  tba  aawly  traasforaad  lifa  atruotura.  Follow- 
iag  tba  foraatioa  of  iaitlal  ooaaitaaata  la  tba  20a, 
ooaaa  tba  traasitional  »aga  30  oriaia"  irbara  tbaaa  In- 
itial ooaaitaeata  ara  raaaaaaaad  aad  affiraad  or  ra- 
Jaottd.    Tba  raaaiadar  of  tba  30a  is  a  pariod  of  ata- 
bility, vitb  a  fooua  oa  aobiavaaaat  aad  baooaiag  oaa 'a 
ova  parson.    Arouad  ago  40  aaotbar  traaaitioa  pariod  ia 
uabarad  ia  by  tba  raalizatioa  tbat  tiaa  ia  liaitad. 
Prioritiaa  aad  valuaa  ara  raazaaiaad  aad  tba  iadivldual 
antars  tba  lata  408  aad  50a,  bopafully  bariag  aobiavad 
a  aatiafaqtory  fit  batwaaa  tba  lifa  atruotura  a/ba  baa 
oraatad  aad  tba  oooorata  taaka  raaaiaiag  to  ba  par- 
foraad.    Tha  work  of  Lavicaoo  aa  wall  aa  that  of  Qould 
aad  Shaahy  ia  auaaarisod  in  Tabla  1. 

Tha  work  of  tbaaa  thaoriata  baa  baaa  critloizad  on 
varioua  grounda.     Thair  aocouata  ara  baaad  oa  ollnlcal/ 
biographical  data  froa  aaall  aaaplaa.    Tha  aanplaa  ea- 
ployad  by  Laviaaon  and  Qould  oonsiat  priaarily  of  white 
Biddla  olaaa  aalaa.    Wa  auat  wonder  whathar  tba  Ufa 
pattern  exhibited  by  these  individuals  oan  provide  a 
sobeaa  of  developaent  which  will  adequately  deaopibe 
the  experience  of  those  froa  different  ethnic  and  so- 
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TABLE  1  -  DeVELOPMENTAt  TA$K8 
DmtopmMital  A9M 

25      30      35       40       45       SO  6S 


5llf!f**    2^*^  amnmng   occtipttionit  imiOMn0.«pouB» 

reateaMon  trmti^ 


out  out 


mifriaga 
work 


itiMttmto  rekanccon 
Ante.  0^  4pouaa 

fMN 

aawaMaa 
clMUran 


^^4>^^pr«,w.«onai 

up  aiMitiooif 
rooia 


bfe 
ttana4iOft 


^raatabifaaiMB  ^ 
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oial  baokgrounds.    Ralth«r  do  tha  aoheaaa  provlda  k 
Sood  fit  to  tho  lly  09  of  most  voBen» 

Such  thaorlas  must  also  oosa  to  torffla  with  tha 
obangaa  in  aoclaX  aad  cultural  normatHat  hava  taken  ^ 
plaoa  07ar  the  past  ten-flfteea  years.  Such  ohanges  may 
iodeed  have  altered  the  oharaoter  of  aarker  events  ~ 
Individuals  frequently  foresee  multiple  oareers,  mar- 
riages aad  life  styles  over  the  oourse  of  their  lives. 

altered  the  significance  of 
the  timing  of  ^uoh  events;  there  is  far  greater  varla- 
hlllty  in  such  tialag  today  than  existed  tventy  years 
ago.    Some  Investigators  have  suggested  that  we  are  be- 
coming an  age-irrelevant  soolety  (Neugarten,  198O).  If 
this  is  so,  then  a  model  which  links  development  to 
age-related  tasks  will  fail  to  describe  most  individu- 
als in  our  society.    A  recent  study  m  which  independ- 
ent Judges  rated  structured  interviews  for  age-related 
content,  found  that  the  Life-Age  scheme  did  not  provide 
a  very  good  fit  (Kumaerow,  1977).  .  P^oviae 

The  Life-Age  approach  has  been  applied  to  adult 

?c?l?      S-if.J^*  of  fiobert  Havighurst  (Havlghurst, 

l^^^l'J^'^^Shtirat  has  identified  adult  tasks  important 
for  different  age  groups  and  argues  that  an  u.!derstand- 
ing  of  these  tasks  can  aid  in  the  assessment  of  "r^adi- 
iLirr**^  different  adult  groups.  Educators 

have  advocated  using  these  developmental  tasks  as  an 
organlaing  principle  for  adult  education  programs  and 
as  a  basis  for  grouping  learners  (Knowles,  1970).  A 
recent  study  investigated  the  importance  of  Havlg- 
hurst's  developmental  tasks  for  adults  of  different 
ages,  income  level/i  and  sex.    While  the  tasks  were 
rated  as  important  by  individuals  in  the  study,  certain 
groups  —  female  adults,  middle  Income  adults  and  older 
adults  —  rated  the  tasks  as  more  Important  than  did 
other  groups,     m  addition,  par  tic;;  pants*  responses  did 
not  support  the  view  that  these  tasks  were  age-related. 
With  the  exception  of  rider  adults,  participants  rated 
the  tasks  characteristic  of  other  age  groups  as  being 
of  greater  importance  than  the  tasks  characteristic  of 
their  own  age  group  (Merrlam  &  Mulllns,  198I).  Such 
results  suggest  that  we  should  be  cautious  in  employlna 
such  schemes  of  tasks  In  the  design  of  educational 
programs  for  adults.    Hevertheless ,  these  theories  do 
ffuoceed  In  making  the  point  that  the  negotiation  of 
certain  life  tasks  may  indeed  have  a  significant  impact 

of  ^hi*"?.;""?'^?"^"*  individual.*  An  awareness 

or  the  impact  of  such  events  and  a  sensitivity  to  the 
needs  of  individuals  at  such  times  could  be  valuable 
aids  to  individuals  working  la  the  field  of  staff 
developmen*: . 
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The  Llf«-Cy«i0  theoriata  take  a  aoaewhat  more 
globaj.  Tiew  of  tha  devalopmental  prooaaa.  Building 
upon  Erikaon'a  account  of  tha  Ufa  cyola,  tbay  poait 
fSJf^Jr^'J*^  dayaiopaant.    At  aacH  ataga  tHa 

individual  auat  atruggla  with  laauaa  coocarnlng  hla/har 
orlantatloa  to  aalf  and  tha  aoolal  world.    In  Eplkaon'a 
thaopy  tba  laauaa  Inportaat  m  lata  adolaaoanoa  and 
•arly  adulthood  Inoluda:    Identity  ya.  fiola  Coafuaion: 
latiaacy  va.  laolatloni  Oanapatlvlty  ra,  Salf-Abaorp- 
tlon  and  Intagplty  va*  Daapair.    At  any  particular 
ataga  further  davalopaant  oay  be  hindarad  by  tha  fail- 
ure to  have  raaolvad  the  laauaa  of  earlier  atagea 
(Erlkaon,  1959).  9*-»»«a 

Bernlee  Heugarten  haa  eaployed  Brikaon'a  theory 
in  inveatigatlng  adult  development  while  fooualng  on 
the  role  of  timing  of  life  eventa.    She  contenda  that 
what  preoipltatea  adaptational  oriaea  la  tot  the  event 
itaeif,  nor  the  aga  at  which  the  event  oooura,  but 
whether  the  eventa  are  regarded  aa  "on-tine"  or  "off- 
tlae.»    Off-tiae  eventa  are  aure  likely  to  produce 

?Siug2r"n'''?975)!*  "*^«^P*^«<*  rehearaed 

The  developmental  taaka  identified  by  Erikaon  ap- 
pear to  involve  laauaa  we  all  auat  faoe.  Sharing  with 
and  oaring  for  other  people,  conoern  for  future  genera- 
tiona  and  for  making  the  world  a  better  place  in  whlcS 
to  live  are  valuaa  fundamental  to  Veatern  culture. 
Furthermore,  the  eatabliahment  of  ego  identity  —  a 
oonacioua  aenae  of  individual  identity  —  appeara  to  be 
a  prerequiaite  for  paychologlgal  health. 

u*i«  V-VL  iapllcationa  for  Individ- 

•'^•^  development.     Teachera  in  auch 

programa  may  require  aid  m  oonfrontlng  "off-tiae* 
?Z!°!!  *f  ^'^^  "  support  in  working  through  or  rework. 
inf-^^J.t"'*?'       Identity,  intiaacy.  generatlvity  and 

of  theae  iaauea  and  the  rolea 
they  play  in  the  life  of  individuala  may  help  to  broad- 
en the  focua  of  ataff  development  programa. 

^,«—^f^**!C  ^^^^  fooualng  on  the  taaka  each  individual 
facea  in  the  courae  of  hia/her  lifetime,  atage  theo- 
ti!v%f!?«*        underlying  pattorna  of  thought  which, 

^^^^  *  central  role  m  determining  the 
individual's  approach  to  the  world,     stage  theoriata 
poait  acre  global,  holistic  determinanta  of  experience 
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than  those  highlighted  by  Life  Age/Cycle  theoriata. 
Stage  theorista,  such  aa  Piaget,  Kohlberg,  Loeyiagep 
and  Hunt,  aaintain  that  human  deveiopment ,  personality 
^  and  character  are  the  result  of  orderly  changes  m 

under lyitg  cognitive  and  eootional  structures.*  Devel- 
opaent  involves  progression  through  an  invariant  se- 
quence of  hierarchioalJy  organized  stages.    Each  new 
stage  incorporates  and  tranaforais  the  structures  of  the 
previous  stagea  and  paves  the  way  for  the  next  stage. 
Each  stage  provides  a  qualitatively  different  fraae  of 
reference  through  whijoh  one  interprets  and  acts  upon 
the  world.     The  sequence  of  development  progresses  from 
simpler  to  more  complex  and  differentiated  modes  of 
thought  and  functioning.    The  higher  stagis  of  develop- 
ment are  aaid  to  represent  more  adequate  modes  of 
functioning  in  the  sense  that  they  include  adopting 
multiple  points  of  view,  more  empathic  role  taking}  and 
more  adquate  problem  solving  (OJa,  1978,  1980;  Wither- 
ell,  1978).    Underlying  these  theories,  therefore,  is 
the  assumption  that  development  is  a  process  of  growth 
into  maturity.**    This  developmental  sequence  is  re- 
garded as  a  determinant  of  behavior  on  a  par  with  such 
determinants  as  heredity  and  situational  and  environ- 
mental factors  (Loevinger,  I976). 

Cognitive-developmental  theorists  provide  several 
different  frameworks  for  observing  how  individuals  or- 
ganize their  worlds:     Piaget  focuses  on  cognitive  pro- 
cesses or  thought  patterns  (I960,  1972),  Kohl berg  on 
moral  reasoning  processes  (1969,  1976),  Loevinger  cn 
ego  maturity  processes  (1966,  1970a,  1970b,  1976)  and 
Hunt  on  conceptual  processes  (1966,  1975).     Each  of 
these  frameworks  is  discussed  separately  in  the  sections 
that  follow. 


♦Recent  research  by  Selman  (1980)  describes  stages  of 
interpersonal  development,  thus  adding  an  important  dimen- 
sion to  the  stage  theories  and  filling  the  gap  between 
cognitive  and  emotional  structiares. 

••Several  of  these  theorists  deny  that  implicit  value 
systems  underlie  their  ordering  of  stages.  Loevinger 
asserts  that  higher  functioning  In  terms  of  her  sys- 
tem is  not  equivalent  to  good  adjustment  or  positve 
mental  health  (Loevinger,  1976).  Nevertheless,  the 
temptation  to  associate  'higher"  and  "better"  in  the 
systems  appears  to  be  bard  to  resist. 
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Da7«lopB«atal  staga  t&eorles  originate  from  Pia- 
f??,!  intelXeotual  and  noral  thought  of 

ofcildrea  (Inhelder  «  Piagat,  1958;  Piagat,  1965).  Pia- 
gat  daaoribas  davalopaantal  stagaa  as  phases  of  equi- 
libriuB  among  systems  of  thought  organization  or  mental 
structures.    Vithin  a  partioular  stage  of  development  a 
oharaoteristio  system  of  mental  atruotures  will  be 
employed  in  interpreting  the  world.    Piaget  identifies 
four  suoh  stages  of  cognitive  development i  sensori- 
motor, pre-oparational  or  "intuitive,  concrete  opera- 
tional and  formal  operafional.     m  the  course  o?  cogni- 
tive  development  the  individual  passes  from  lesser 
(sensori- motor)  to  higher  (formal  operational)  phases 
of  equilibrium,  with  the  higher  phases  characterized  by 
more  complex  levels  of  differentiation  and  integration. 

4        ?;^«f«P««ot  arises  from  the  interaction  of  t&e 
individual  (subject)  with  his/her  environment  (ob- 
jects).    Suoh  interaction  involves  the  processes  of 
?J!  J^SiJ**?         accommodation.     Individuals  attempt,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  interpret  their  experience  ii 

5JIS'.»f.?fM"°^"f°^*^  structures  (assimilation). 
When  existing  mental  structures  fail  to  "fit*  current' 
experiences  the  structures  are  transformed  and  reoom- 
bined  (accommodation),  so  as  to  enable  more  adequate 
functioning      When  a  sufficient  number  of  these  2?rSc- 
tures  have  been  accommodated,  a  point  of  eauilibriun  ia 
reached  in  which  the  organix;d  pattern  of  SSniilJt^ui! 
tures  enables  effective  interaction  with  the  world, 
ua?  i^liiiJf        ^''^        -aintained  until  the  Jndilid- 
d?ii.t!«r?        J**  progress  to  the  next  qualitatively 
distinctive  stage. 

In  Piaget »s  original  scheme,  cognitive  development 
was  completed  between  the  ages  of  11  and  15  with  the 
?Q^St  ?    f?f°*^  operations  (Inhelder  «  Piaget, 

195»;.     It  is  this  movement  to  the  stage  of  formal 
operations  that  enables  the  individual  to  deal  with 
abstract  problems,  to  deal  with  possibility  as  well 
actuality.     Attainment  of  formal  operations  should  be 
accompanied  by  an  increase  in  intellectual  flexibility 
—  an    ability  to  approach  subject  matter  from  multiple 
perspectives.     The  characteristics  of  formal  thought 
Ji^«??r*rw^**        related  to  mature  adult  thinking.  But 
lifflilL  ^^r''!  r«»»»*»>ly  presents  a  picture  of 
childhood  and  adolescent,  not  adult,  development.  He- 
oent  investigations  suggest  that  cognitive  deJelipment 
ia  not  completed  in  adolescence.     Many  college  students 
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Z"-*?*J"*^I*  33-75?  —  are  unable  to  aoXve  taaka 

requlPla«  foraial  operations  (Kohlberg  k  DeVplea,  1971; 

^!  '  ^'^^"»  1975;  King,  1977;  luhn,  at  al., 
llllU    '"•ff^^  adulta  auggeata  tbat  even  it 

foPBal  opepationa  Have  been  attained,  tbey  aay  not  be 

loll    A  ^r^'^^JS?  «".<i  in 

,  1979).    wmie  oonflletlng  reaulta  and 

■ethodologioal  probleaa  abound  In  thla  area  of  reaearob 

P?!«i?JiT  onallenge  tbe  tradltlonai 

riagatlan  aooount. 

Piaget,  in  raspoosa  to  aaoh  orltlolaaa,  did  ao- 
jnowladge  that  tbapo  aay  ba  Individual  and  sooial  dlf- 
faraaoea  In  the  spead  of  daTelopnaot  (Flasat  10T21 

»'  '"-"^  opTatlon"  ll  lVlt:  li  lt' 
laaat  partly  dapandant  upon  tke  aooial  anvlrinaant.  and 

ataga  until  thay  vara  20.    Couplloatlng  tba  plotura 

»ay  play  a  rola  at  thla  final  atrga;  Indiyldnala  olaht 
nifSiHL"""?'^  raaaoalng  only  In  I  ip.olallzaS,  pSJSSpa 
Sr^Hn?  eentaxt.    Hot  only  doaa  thla  .aki  Sala! 

awV  -f5;.",*f^°"'°'  *"  oP-r^tlona  eonaldar- 

ably  Bora  difficult,  it  alao  oaata  doubt  on  tha  oonoept 

t..L?^^"\t'  """'^  oparatioaa.    It  .ay  ba  th«" 
learning,  rather  than  a  de»aiop>antal,  aooount  of  for- 

I!!T--*I!"°*ff  la  nor  a  appropriate  to  Mhat  la  currently 
being  daacribed  by  Flaget.  »rr«nsAy 

However,  If  one  ohooaea  to  retain  the  deraloonea. 
^oLrSfJ!?""'.*"'  l-P"ea  tJat2"Slf. 

Jh!  J^*"!'^?"""*  Pi*"*  •""•ioa  adulthood,  in 

attalSn  the 

lll'Lti  f?f"?^  S^fr""'"-    ^""•"•'•"ore,  anong  thoae 
.  ""•denlng  of  perapeotive  aa  theae 

:rjif%°'(jS2i-sSr%r?9""!'  "••  '° 

been  pSi^8Sedt"soM  rei«r5hera'h"e'beM°e«SJnlna'the 

tVAl  IL°'  "S"""/""'!  cPeration.  repr""ta  ??e 

Atti  Itlll       ?hI^°J""*:,  <'"5)  ha.  poiiiad  a 

fifth  atage  —  that  of  problen  finding  —  for  vhlob  the 

'""-"l  PTlodlr.  a  Se" 
eaaary  but  not  a  aufficlent  foundation.    Kiaua  Bi.g'i 

tf  .l'Jl"  "PP"""'  P-l-S  "rat  tie  'ueaUon 

IL  ,V  'L^"','"^  operational  thinking  oharaoierlies 
the  thought  of  mature  adulte.    After  answering  in  the 
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ii«8ativ«,  be  poslta  a  parallel  da?«lopffl«ot  of  dlaleo- 
tioal  tbouglit  —  or«atlT«,  dlTsrgant  thoug&t  vbloh  is 
-aeottptlng  of  ooatradietioss.    Attalnaant  of  foraal 
operations t  ha  olalas»  is  aot  aoetssary  for  BOToaaat 
tovard  tHis  dialaotioal,  and  aora  aatura,  aoda ^of 
thought  (Riegal,  1973)*    At  least  one  researoher  has 
shown  that  there  is  a  signifioaat  differenoe  in  the  ex- 
tent of  use  of  dialeotioal  soheaa  aaoag  oollege  fresh- 
nen»  seniors  and  faoulty  aeabers  (Basseehes,  1980). 

This  new  researoh  has  several  iaplieations  for 
aduoators  working  with  adults.    In  the  first  plaoe 
tazonoaies  of  instructional  goals  *•  suoh  as  Blooa*s  — 
oan  no  longer  be  regarded  as  paradigaatie.    Any  aoheae 
which  assuaes  that  oollege  students  or  adults  have 
attained  foraal  operations  is  likely  to  enoounter  proh* 
leas.    The  researoh  also  suggests  that  efforts  need  to 
be  aade  to  aid  adults  in  the  transition  froa  ooaorete 
to  foraal  aodes  of  thought.    And  finally,  researoh  sug- 
gests that  in  soae  oontezts  an  appropriate  eduoational 
goal  would  be  to  foster  developaent  either  beyond  for- 
aal operations  or  to  foster  oognitive  developaent  of  a 
different  sort. 


Moral  PftVAlooaiint 

Kohlberg's  theory  of  aoral  developaent  identifies 
six  stages  of  aoral  Judgaent  representing  different 
systeas  of  thought  eaployed  by  individuals  in  dealing 
with  aoral  dileaaas  (Rest,  et  al.,  1969)^    These  stages 
of  aoral  developaent  parallel  Piaget's  stages  of  oogni- 
tive  developaent  (see  Table  2).     Nevertheless,  Cohlberg 
aaintains  that  aoral  developaent  is  distinot  froa  oog- 
nitive  developaent,  stating  that  a  given  oognitiva 
stage  is  a  neoessary,  but  not  sufficient,  condition  for 
the  corresponding  aoral  stage  (Kohlberg,  1973). 

Moral  Judgaent  stages  enooapass  three  levels  of 
thinking  in  relation  to  noral  dileaaas:     the  pre-con- 
ventional,  conventional,  and  post-conventional  x9v<^4S. 
At  the  pre-conventional  level,  aoral  Judgaents  are  siade 
on  the  basis  of  external  threats  of  punishaent  (stage 
1}    or  aanipulation  of  others,  "what*s  is  it  for  ae7*> 
(stage    2).     At  the  conventional  level,  a  person  aakes 
aoral  Judgaents  to  please  significant  others  (stage  3) 
or  to  obey  foraal  rules  and  regulations  (stage  4).  At 
the  post-conventional  level,  aoral  Judgaent  is  related 
to  the  rights  of  the  individual  in  a  society  based  on 
social  contract  in  lawaaking  (stage  5),  or  to  an  orien- 
tation to  higher  laws  of  Individual  conscience  and 
universal  ethical  principles     (stage  6). 
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Up  to  ataga  4,  a  parsoa  develops  through  the 
stages  by  a  vider  and  sore  adequate  prooess  of  perspeo- 
tlve  taking  and  understanding  of  the  soolal  system* 
But,  to  sake  the  upward  shift  to  post-oonventional 
thinking,  stage  5,  a  person  needs  sore  than  an  adequate 
perception  of  what  the  soolal  systen  requires.  Vhere 
there  is  movement  to  prinoipled  stages  of  thinking  in 
adolesoenoe  or  early  adulthood,  it  is  In  relation  to 
anticipated  ooaoltment.     Each  person  has  the  freedom  to 
sake  his/her  own  ohoiees  and,  consequently,  seeks  to 
detersine  the  soral  tarss  or  contracts  which  are  impor- 
tant in  terms  of  future  cossitments    CSohlherg,  1969, 
1973)*    But  the  young  adult's  first  experiences  with 
initial  coBsitment  are  not  like  the  personal  moral 
experiences  of  the  adult  who  has  "sustained  responsi- 
bility for  the  welfare  of  others  and  has  experienced 
irreversible  moral  choices*  (Xohlberg,  1973).  Sohlberg 
believes  that  fully  prinoipled  thinking  (stages  5  and 
0)  is  usually  not  attainable  until  the  late  20s.  More- 
over, adult  responsibilities  in  themselves  are  not  • 
sufficient  to  develop  principled  moral  thinking.  Re- 
search shows  that  most  adults,  in  fact,  stabilize  at 
stages  3  and  4,  the  conventional  levels;  only  about. 6- 
7J  of  various  sample  populations  are  prinoipled  think- 
ers (Kohlberg  &  DeTries,  1971). 

Kottlberg,  in  1973f  revised  his  original  model  by 
positing  an  additional  stage  at  the  transition  point 
between  the  conventional  and  the  post-conventional 
level.    Adolescents  in  stage  4  1/2  adop*'  an  anti- 
establishment  orientation  involving  a  rejection  of 
convenfional  morality  (lohlberg,  1973), 

Kohlberg  has  stressed  the  educational  implications 
of  the  cognitive-developmental  approach  in  general,  and 
his  theory  in  particular  (Kohlberg,  1971,  1972;  Kohl- 
berg &  Turiel,  1971).     The  cognitive-developmental 
approach  implies  that  the  aim  of  education  is  the  stim- 
ulation of  the  next  step  of  development.    This  is  a- 
chieved  by  1)  exposing  the  learner  to  thought  one  stage 
higher  than  they  currently  occupy  and  2)  inducing  exper- 
iences of  conflict  in  the  application  of  the  learner's 
current  level  of  thought  to  problematic  situations. 
Kohlberg  and  associates  have  outlined  a  program  —  the 
moral  discussion  —  for  implementing  these  goals 
(Turiel,  1966,  1969;  Kohlberg  &  Turiel,  1971),  although 
limitations  of  such  programs  have  been  pointed  out- 
(Aron,  1977). 

Kohlberg' a  work  has  been  criticized  on  several 
grounds.    Kurtlnes  and  Oreif  (1974)  point  out;     1)  the 
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Qorml  jQtfgBdst  aoale  laolcs  ataadardls«d  prooadures  for 
adainiatratioa  and  acoring;  2)  tho  ppadictlya  validity 
of  th9  Bopal  davalopfflant  aodal  la  quaatlonable  aa  a 
olaarly  deaonatratad  ralatloa  batvaan  noral  ^udgaant 
and  aoral  aatloo  la  laoklng;  3)  ooaatruat  valldatloa  of 
the  aoale  aad  tbe  aodal  la  laadaquate. 

Crltlolaa  of  the  laok  of  objectivity  of  the  aoral 
Judgaent  latervlew  haa  led  to  reylalona  la  Kohlberg'a 
aoorlag  aaaual  aad  the  developaeat  of  aa  objeotlvely 
aoored  laatruneat  aaaeaalag  aoral  developaeat  (Sohl- 
berg,  1978;  Beat,  et  al.,  1974;  Beat,  M76-).    Vhlle  it 
la  true  that  a  auaber  of  atudlea  hWe  deaoaatrated  the 
laok  of  a  oae-to-oae  oorreapoadeaoe  betveea  aoral  Judg- 
aeat  atage  aad  behavior  (Haaa,  et  al.,  1966;  aee  other 
atudlea  oited  la  Kurtlnea  &  Orelf,  1974)  Kohlberg  haa 
aever  olaiaed  that  auoh  a  relatloaahlp  ahould  exlat. 
He  haa  olaiaed,  however,  that  aoral  atage  progreaaloa 
la  iaduced  by  diaequlllbrlua,  aad  a  reoeat  atudy  failed 
to  flad  evldeaoe  of  auoh  diaequlllbrlua  aaoag  thoae  la 
traaaitloa  (Woaderly  &  Kupferaald,  1976)*  Flaally, 
there  la  ao  olearout  evldeaoe  aupportiag  the  aaauap- 
tioaa  of  the  hierarchical  aature  aad  lavariaat  sequeao- 
lag  of  atagea,  aad  aoae  evldeaoe  auggeata  theae  aaauap- 
tioaa  are  iaoorreot  (Holatela,  1976). 

la  reply,  Kohlberg  aad  aaaooiatea  poiat  out  that 
aany  of  the  orltlclaaa  are  baaed  upoa  the  aaauaptiona 
of  a    payohoaetrlc  aodel  of  aaaeaaaeat,  a  aodel  act 
appropriate  to  the  taak  of  aaaeaalag  developaeatal 
atagea  (Kohlberg,  uapubllahed) .     Furtheraore,  Kohlberg 
reaaaerta,  he  la  act  atudyiag  aoral  behavior  but  aoral 
Judgaeat.    Noral  behavior,  he  atatea,  la  aituatloa 
apeoifio,  uaatable  over  ♦■iae  aad  aoa-developaeatal. 
Mortal  behavior,  therefore,  can  aever  aerve  aa  a  oriter- 
ioiy  for  aoral  Judgaeat  developaeat  (Kohlberg,  uapub- 
llAhed).    Such  a  diaolalaer,  however,  oalla  into 
queatioa  the  purpoa »  of  aoheaea  to  f cater  aoral  devel- 
opaeat. 

Other  critloiaaa  have  been  directed  to  particular 
aapeota  of  the  theory.    Several  reaearohera  have  ooa- 
aented  on  probleaa  la  the  coaceptualizatioa  and  aeaa- 
ureaent  of  aoral  jrdgaeat  in  the  higher  atagea  (atagea 
4,  5,  6)  (Holatein,  1976;  Ollllgan,  1977;  Murphy  & 
Oilligaa,  1980).    The  iaaue  of  aez  biaa  in  acoring  of 
the  aoral  Judgaent  Interview  haa  been  raiaed  (Holatein, 
1976;  Oilligaa,  1977).    For  inatanoe,  atateaenta  of 
reapoaaibility  and  care  in  reapooae  to  aoral  oonflicta 
are  obaerved  acre  frequently  in  feaalea  than  in  aales 
and  auoh  responaea  are  typically  categoriaed  at  lower 
levela  (Ollllgan,  1982). 
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The  inpaot  of  recent  work  on  post-foriaal  thought 
is  beginning  to  be  seen  aaong  Kohlbergiana.     Murphy  and 
Oilligan,  in  a  recent  paper,  suggest  that  a  cognitive 
shift  toward  dialectical  thought  nay  provide  the  basis 
for  a  new  forn  ol-  moral  Judgment  in  adulthood.  Such 
thought  is  aore  relativistic  and  sore  contextual  than 
those  described  by  Kohlberg  and,  they  maintain,  more 
mature.    Samples  of  such  thought  were  rated  as  indica- 
tive of  advanced  intellectual  and  moral  development 
using  Perry's  scheme  (Perry,  1974)  but  were  rated  as 
indloative  of  moral  regression  when  assessed  by  either 
Of  Kohlberg»s  scoring  methods.    This  work  suggests  that 
a  major  revision  of  the  model  and  the  assessment  tech- 
niques may  be  needed  (Murphy  &  Oilligan,  198O). 

Hest»s  Defining  Issues  Test  (DIT)  provides  an 
alternative  means  of  assessing  moral  Judgment  level 
according  to  the  Kohlbergian  model.     The  instrument  has 
been  employed  extensively  to  demonstrate  developmental 
trends  in  moral  Judgment.     Rest  and  his  associates 
consider  the  instrument  to  be  a  valid  assessor  of  moral 
Judgment  level  and  offering  support  for  Kohlberg's 
general  model  of  moral  development  (Davison  &  Bobbins, 
1978;  Rest,  et  al.,  1978).     However,  other  research 
suggests  that  the  two  measures  of  moral  development  are 
not  interohangeablej  each  appears  to  index  a  different 
aspect  of  moral  development  (Froming  &  Cooper,  1977» 
Froming  k  McColgan,  1979;  Bode  k  Page,  1978). 

The  DXT  does  represent  an  advance  over  the  moral 
Judgement  interview  in  teras  of  standardization  of 
administration  and  scoring.     Scores  on  the  instrument 
are  reliable  but,  as  with  Kohlberg»s  method,   where  does 
net  appear  to  be  a  linear  relation  between  moral  devel- 
opment level  and  moral  behavior.     Individuals  at  low 
and  at  high  moral  levels  exhibit  similar  cheating  be- 
haviors in  certain  circumstances  (Leaing,  1978). 

Studies  carried  out  using  the  DIT  suggest  that  a 
plateau  ia  reached  for  moral  development  in  early 
adulthood  and/or  after  firmal  education  has  been  com- 
pleted (Rest,  et  al.,   1978).     Despite  such  evidence 
many  T^^w<&t^v9,  have  suggested  that  carefully  planned 
interventions  night  promote  growth  to  higher,  post- 
conventional  stages  (Bernier,.  1976;  Chickering,  1976;- 
Laaker  k  Pinedo,   1976).     Courses  of  instructloi  on 
Kohlbergian  theory  have  been  effective  in  raising 
scores  on  the  instrument  (Napier,  1979j  Coder,  1975) 
These  results  are  consistent  with  other  studies  showing 
that  Kohlberg's  moral  discussion  method  is  effective  in 
inducing  moral  growth  (Rest,  1974;  Boyd,  1976;  Law- 
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lohlberjlan  theory  vas  aa  aff aotiva  la  foa taring  aoraX 
JudgBa^'daYalopmant  in  a  group  of  adult  oburoufgoa" 
aa  waa^laouaaloa  of  Kohlbarglaa  aorai  dlXaanaa. 

.  .  Tha  apparent  ef f eotivaaeaa  of  auoh  prograaa  ralaea 
•boat  of  queatiooa.  Can  Inatruotion  la  Koblberglaa 
tbeory  produoe  *teat.«lae»  Indl^lduala?  If  ao!  tbSS 
tbe  obaarved  aeore  moveaeat  aay  aot  be  Indloatire  of 
any  aoral  Judgaent  deyeXopaent.  Thla  laaue  baa  been 
S^IJSJ^*?^;^'''         -•Pirate  atudlea  (MoOeorg"  19??; 

;  IVVr  mdlvlduala  vera  oapl 

able  of  »faklng  dovnvard*  but  were  unable  to  "fake 

J^;.****!*?*^^'  apparently  lapaot  aore  tban 
i.-:w:?r:_""'**  bebavlor.    Hovever,  tbe  laa  ue  Of  tbe 
durability  of  auob  obange  beara  further  Inveatlgatlon. 

Several  reaearobera  have  foouaed  upon  aoral  Juda- 
aent  in  teaobera.    One  aaaeaaaent  of  aoral  reaaonlaa  in 
teacbera  ijdloatea  that  they  have  aoral  reaaJSJnSlfvi 
"  ?^:f*^  ooaparable  to  the  letrel  of  the  general 

^BriJiJJ  fMf'*"^  reaaoning  level  waa  found  io  U 
unrelated  to  tbe  age,  aez,  eduoatlonal  aobleveaent. 
level  taught  or  degree  of  educational  experlenee  of  tbe 

^•^^  ««>«*rved  ao?al  re^onlng 
1976;  OJa,  1978)  aaong  ezperlenoed  teaobera. 

K         Deliberate  Payqbologioal  Eduoation  aodel  of 

?sr?:%r?n2Soe°io«i  vr'^ 

ruiiy  to  Induce  aoral  Judgaent  aaong  Inaervice  groupa 

^•?f5r'.^^"''^*''  '57^'*  Sprmtball  &  Bernler.  19?8- 
lilLir^'         '  sprmtball,  1978).    One  aaauaJJion  ' 
guiding  auoh  reaear Ob  la  that  teaobera'  level  of  aoral 
judgaent  will  deteraine  their  olaaarooa  behavior.  ?bSa 

iJSSente'^  J^f^'J'**         "^'•^  d-^elopaent  of  tS;4.r^ 
atudenta.    There  la  not  evidence,  however,  of  a  <^iaar- 

III  iiiVAir'^'i  .o?:r  uSja:nt'r";i 

and  behavior.    Soae  reaearoh  auggeata  that  children 
^LmT.  aoral  reaaoning  aodela  one  atage  above  their  own 
level,  and  in  auaaarizing  10  yeara  of  reaearoh  witb  ^he 
Deliberate  Payohologlcal  Education  Curriculua  aodel 
Sprlnthall  and  Mo.ber  (1978 J  auggeat  thar.aatSSJng'  ' 
aodela-  proaote  the  aoral  developaent  of  atudenta.  It 

«!nt°?Li?"/°^*'"«*'*^  teacber'a  aora!  judg- 

aent level  alone  Batched  with  atudent  aoral  judgaent 
level  proBotea  developaent.  «e"«»t 
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'^re- 
in a  r«eettt  rsTiav  of  taaotier  davalopnent,  MoHarg- 
ney  aad  Carrier  (1981)  aynthaaiza  tbe  Tiawa  of  Jaaaa  Baat 
oa  thia  laaua  aa  h%  auggaata  a  diraotion  for  raaaaroh. 

•••Baat  polnta  oit  that  ona  olaaa  of  actiri- 
tiaa  tbat  haa  not  oft<ia  baac  axaolnad  aa  an  Indaz 
of  raaX  Ufa  babavlor&t  ia  tbat  of  varbal  babavlora 
-  tbat  ia,  rarbal  opialooa,  arguaanta,  or  Judg- 
nanta  ozpraaaad  about  aoraX  laauaa  in  avaryday 
Ufa.    Hla  arguaant  ia  tbat  tba  axpraaaioa  of  a 
aoral  Judgaant,  vbatbar  it  ba  in  a  oourtrooa,  a 
olaaarooa,  or  at  a  cocktail  party,  ia  a  potan- 
tiall"^  potrarfttl  aobilizing  foroa,  wbicb  aay  hava 
a  strong  iapact  on  tba  abapa  and  ooourranoa  of 
aztarnal  avanta.    Tba  raaifioatioa  of  publicly 
st^tad  Judgaanta  ara  andoubtadly  baigbtanad  vban 
tbay  ara  azpraaaad  by  autbority  figuraa  or  rola 
aodala  •  botb  of  wbicb  oftan  daaoriba  olaaarooa 
taaobara. 

(p.  145) 

A  ralatad  aaauaption  ia  tbat  aovaaant  toward 
graatar  taaobar  af f aotivanaaa  aeooapaniaa  aovaaant 
toward  bigbar  lavala  of  aoral  raaaoning.     To  our  know- 
ladga,  no  raaaarob  baa  diraotly  addraaaad  tbia  rathar 
oruoial  aaauaption.    Ona  praliainary  iavaatigation  of 
aigbt  faaala  taaobara  did  find  diffaraaoaa  in  taaching 
Yiawa  and  praotioaa  for  tboaa  witb  low  (PJ»25)  yaraua 
tboaa  witb  bigb  (P5»34)  aoral  Judgaant  layala  (Luboau- 
drov,  Jobnaton,  Paraona,  1982).    Tboaa  at  bighar  lavala 
plaoad  laaa  atraaa  on  obadianoa  to  rulaa  an<l  aaw  thair 
rola  as  ona  of  anoouraging  oooparativa  Intaraotion  in 
tba  claaarooB  ratbar  tban  ona  of  aaintaining  autocratic 
control.     Tbaaa  bigbar  laval  taaobara  valuad  graatar 
giva-and-taka  batwaan  tbaaaalvaa  and  atudanta  and 
placad  Bora  aapbaaia  on  aaating  tba  individual  naada  of 
tba  studaata.    Wbila  tbia  study  ia  auggaativa,  inraati- 
gationa  carried  out  witb  larger  aaaplaa  ara  naadad 
befora  wa  can  oonolada  tbat  aucb  diffarence.a  ara 
reliabla.     Aa  tba  authors  tbaaaalvaa  point  out,  further 
inveatigations  ara  needed  to  deteraine  how  such  dlffer- 
encea  relate  to  teacher  ef f ectiveneas  and  the  ability 
for  the  teacher  to  adapt  olaasrooa  practicea  to  atu- 
denta'  developaental  levela  (Luboaudrov,  at  ai.,  1982, 
p  •  1 6 )  •  • 

In  suaaary,  a  variety  of  studiea  indicate  that 
aoral  judgaent  development  can  be  f catered  in  adulta 
witb  the  uae  of  a  variety  of  intervention  strategiea. 
More  reaearch  ia  needed  to  aaaeaa  the  durability  of 
such  changea.     Furtheraore,  if  such  prograaa  are  to  be 
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employed  in  staff  development  programs  ror  teaohera» 
researoh  is  needed  on  the  relationships  among  moral 
development  level,  teaching  behaviors  and  olassroom 
praotloes. 


SfQ  Pavftlgprnant 

The  oonoept  of  ego ' development  has  played  an  Im- 
portant role  In  ollnioal  and  theoretical  work  but  only 
recently  has  ego  development  become  a  topic  for  empiri- 
cal study.     A  pioneer  In  this  work  Is  Jane  Loevlnger, 
whose  concepts  of  ego  development  will  be  dlsoussed 
here.    Loevlnger  draws  upon  cognitive  developmental 
theory  and  fi.  S.  Sullivan's  theory  of  the  self-system 
for  her  conception  of  ego  functioning  as  involving  "the 
striving  to  master,  to  Integrate,  to  make  sen^ne  of 
experience"  (Loevlnger,  1966,  1969).    For  Loevlnger, 
ego  development  involves  sequential  changes  in  an  indi- 
vidual's overall  frame  of  reference,    in  the  course  of 
development  the  Individual  comes  to  regard  one's  self 
and  others  in  an  increasingly  differentiated  and  com- 
plex fashion. 

Loevlnger »s  conception  of  ego  development  must  be 
distinguished  from  that  employed  by  researchers  more 
closely  tied  to  traditional  psychoanalytic  theory  ( Hau- 
ler, 1978).    For  such  thinkers  the  ego's  primary  func- 
tion is  to  find  solutions  to  the  problem  of  instinctual 
1  expression.     Ego  development,  therefore.  Involves  the 

development  of  coping  patterns,  cognitive  functions, 
defenses  and  interpersonal  skills  (Haan,  et  al.,  1973), 
In  contrast,  Loevlnger »s  conception  of  the  ego  is  pre- 
dominantly cognitive;  the  ego  provides  a  framework  of 
meaning  which  the  individual  imposes  upon  experience. 

i  Loevlnger  describes  development  as  a  sequential 

progression  through  distinctive  frameworks  of  meaning. 
Seven  stages  and  three  transitional  phases  have  been 
identified;  each  ego  stage  has  its  own  "inner  logic" 
which  helps  to  maintain  the  stability  of  its  structural 
characteristics  through  selective  inattention  to  fac- 
tors inconsistent  with  the  current  ego  level  (Loevln- 
ger, 1969). 

Each  of  the  ego  stages  differs  along  the  dimen- 
sions of  impulse  control,  conscious  preoccupations, 
inter)?ersonal  style  and  cognitive  complexity;  that  Is, 
each  distinctive  meaning  framework  has  an  associated 
character  type. 
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The  stages  of  ago  development,  as  deaorlbed  in 

Amm  ^'  f'f.??^  S*^***  Individuals  nay, 

and  do,  stabilize  at  certain  stages;  aoong. adults  there 
are  representatives  of  eaoh  stage  who  oan  be  character, 
iaed  in  teraa  of  the  features  specific  to  the  stage  at 
which  they  stabilized.    Individuals  at  the  early  stages 
are  iapulslve  and  fearful,  with  dependent  and  exploi- 
tive interpersonal  styles  and  stereotyped  cognitive 

"f^*  oi»a«-acteristicjs  of  the 
first  three  "Pre-Conf oralsf  stages  are  described  in 
Table  3  5  it  should  be  noted  that  the  lowest  stage 
observed  aaong  adults  is  1-2 • 

Individuals  at  the  Conformist  stage  (I-3)  or  the 
Self-Aware  transition  (1-3/4)  place  a  high  value  on 
conformity  to  social  norms  on  appearance  and  social 
acceptability,    BeloBging  and  being  helpful  character- 
ise the  interpersonal  style  of  these  individuals  while 
stereotyped  thinking  and  the  use  of  cliches  character- 
ize their  cognitive  style.    During  the  Self-Aware  tran- 
sition there  is  an  increase  in  self  awareness  accompan- 
ied by  the  beginning  development  of  situational  logic 
and  awareness  of  individual  differences  (see  Table  3) 
The  Self-Aware  ego  level  has  been  found  to  be  the 
predominant  adult  ego  level  (Loevinger,  197^J  Hauaer, 

Further  growth  ia  self  awareness  and  a  capacity 
illnl^'^r  are  Characteristics  of  the  Conscien- 

tious (1-4)  stage.     Bules  are  internalized  and  self- 
chosen  standards  guide  long-term  plans.     This  stage 
marks  the  beginning  of  Post-Conformist  development. 
Individuals  who  have  reached  these  higher  levels  of 
development  (1-4/5,  1-5,  1-6)  value  interdependence  ia 
i«^!rf?'*"°*^  relations  and  display  a  high  degree  of 
cognitive  complexity.     They  are  able  to  cope  with  in- 
ternal conflict  by  drawing  upon  their  increased  self 
awareness  (see  Table  3). 

Loevinger's  levels  of  ego  development  can  be  com- 
pared with  levels  of  cognitive  development  and  levels 

."^^T^i^*""?"^  2).     Loevinger  claims  that 

intellectual  development  may  be  necessary,   but  is  not 
surriclent  for  ego  development  (Loevinger,   1976).  she 
argues,  contrary  to  Piaget,   that  ago  level  and  social 
responsiveness  are  limited  by  one's  intellectual  level. 

individuals  whose  intellectual  development  ia  far  in 
mfl!?**!  o'  their  ego  development.     Loevinger  regards 
moral  development  as  but  one  aspect  of  ego  development, 
sne  asserts  that  moral  development  in  the  Koulbergian 
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Table  3  '^^3- 
Stages  of  Ego  Developaent 


Prfl"CQnfQra4^     Ppa-soQiai  -  this  phasa  la  symbolized 

by  tbo  newborn  baby  vbo  has  not  yet 
formed  an  ego.    The  Cormatlon  of  the 
ego  begins  with  the  process  of  sepa* 
rating  oneself  from  one's  surroundings. 
The  ohild  who  fails  to  differentiate 
the  world  of  inanimate  objeets  from 
inAself  in  the  appropriate  time  inter- 
val is  called  autistio. 


1-1 


svmbiotiQ  -  during  this  phase  the  baby 
maintains  a  symbiotic  relationship  to 
its  primary  caregiver  while  continuing 
the  separation  of  self  from  non-self. 
Language  plays  an  important  role  in  the 
baby's  developing  sense  of  self  as  a 
separate  person. 


1-2  iMPuiaiva  .  in  this  stage  the  ohild 

employs  bodily  impulses  to  continue  and 
maintain  the  formation  of  a  separate 
identity.    Vhen  impulses  dominate  be- 
havior »  control  oan  only  be  effected 
through  external  constraint  and  imme- 
diate rewards  and  punishments.  Aggres- 
sive behavior  and  temper  tantrums  exem- 
plify the  intense,  impulsive  reactions 
at  this  stage.     Persons  who  remain  at 
this  stags  are  strongly  dependent  and 
demanding.     Other  people  are  valued  for 
what  they  oan  'give  to'  the  individual 
at  this  stage.     Thinking  is  in  terms  of 
of  the  present,  with  little  meaning 
made  of  past  or  future. 

I-  Salf-Proteotive  -  In  this  stage  Indl- 

Delta  dlviduals  begin  to  take  self-control  of 

their  own  impulsiveness  and  learn  to 
anticipate  rewards  and  punishments. 
Rules  are  recognized  at  this  stage  but 
used  for  one's  own  advantage;  the  in- 
dividual's main  rule  Is  'don't  guc 
caught,'     Blame  is  placed  on  others 
or  on  circumstances  when  satisfaction 
is  not  achieved.     Individuals  who  sta- 
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Table  3  oo&tlnudd  "A^H^ 
Stages  of  Ego  Development 


blllze  at  this  stage  nalntala  nanlpu* 
latlve  and  exploitive  Interpersonal  re- 
lations and  thus  tend  to  be  opportunis- 
tic, deceptive,  and  preoooupled  with 
control  and  advantage, 

Coaf oraiat  Confarmiat  .  this  stage  Is  usually 

re^-.   id  In  otalldhood  or  adolescence  as 
Individuals  place  strong  trust  for 
1-3  their  welfare  In  the  family  group,  the 

peer  group *  or  socially  approved  norns. 
fiules  are  obeyed  simply  because  they 
are  group-sanctioned  rules.  Belonging 
Is  of  utmost  Importance  at  this  stage; 
feelings  of  disapproval  and  shame  be- 
come critical  Issues.     Behavior  Is 
viewed  In  terms  of.  external  actions  and 
concrete  events  rather  than  feelings 
and  Inner  motives.     Personal  emotions 
are  expressed  throixgh  cliches,  stereo- 
types and  moralistic  Judgments.  The 
Individual  who  remains  at  this  stage  Is 
preoccupied  with  appearance,  social 
acceptance  and  reputation. 

1-3/4  Sftif-Awaro  .  at  thls  transition  level 

there  is  an  Increase  In  self  awareness 
and  the  beginnings  of  an  appreciation 
and  understanding  of  multiple  possi- 
bilities, alternatives  and  options  in 
problem-solving  situations^  Growing 
awareness  of  Inner  emotions  leads  to 
greater  self-reflection  although  at 
this  stage  feelings  are  expressed  in 
vague  or  global  terms.  Self-conscious- 
ness an<;  growing  self-confidence  at 
this  stage  begin  the  process  of  re- 
placement of  group  standards  by  self- 
evaluated  standards. 

1-4  ConaQlQPtiQiia  .  in  this  sta^e  the 

individual  becomes  capable  of  self- 
critioism;  this  combined  with  long-term 
self-evaluated  goals  and  Ideals  and  a 
sense  of  responsibility  form  the  major 
elements  of  the  adult  conscience. 
Rules  are  internalized;  guilt  is  the 
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Table  3  continued  ^otSS'" 
Stages  of  Ego  Developnant 

oonsequence  of  breaking  inner  rules. 
Exoeptlona  and  oontingenoiaa  in  rules 
are  recognized  in  direct  relation  to  a 
growing  awareness  of  tbe  subtleties  of 
individual  differences.     Behavior  is 
seen  in  terns  of  feeling  patterns  and 
actives  rather  than  siaply  actions. 
Individuals  at  this  stage  are  preoccu- 
pied with  obligations,  privileges, 
rights,  ideals,  traits  and  achieveaent, 
all  defined  aore  by  inner  standards  and 
lass  by  the  need  for  external  recogni- 
tion. 

PQat'Conforwlnti  iBdiTiduait«ti»  .  at  this  transition 

level  the  sense  of  individuality  is  of 
1-4/5  utaost  concern,  coupled  with  a  height- 

ened awareness  of  eaotional  dependence 
on  others.     There  is  increased  tolera- 
tion of  self  and  others  and  an  aware- 
ness of  inner  conflict.     There  is  a 
willingness  to  tolerate  paradoxical  and 
contradictory  relationships  between 
eve'its  rather  than  reducing  thea  to 
polar  opposites.     Psyohologlo.<&l  devel- 
opaent  and  psychological  causality  are 
noraal  ways  of  thought  at  this  stage. 

1-5  AutonOBQUa  -  the  distinguishing  charac- 

teristic at  this  stage  is  the  individu- 
al's capacity  to  tolerate  and  cope  with 
the  inner  conflict  that  arises  between 
conflicting  perceptions,  needs,  ideals 
and  duties.     One  is  able  to  unite  ideas 
that  appear  as  inooapatible  options  to 
persons  at  prior  stages.     The  individu- 
al acknowledges  other  individuals' 
needs  for  autonoay  while  realising  the 
liaitations  to  autonoay.     Mutual  inter- 
dependence is  highly  valued  in  inter- 
personal relations.     Individuals  ^  r. 
this  stage  are  concerned  with  self- 
fulflllaent,  differing  perceptions  of 
one's  role,  ooaplexity  of  alternatives 
and  issues  of  justice  in  addition  tt 
concern  about  the  individuality  and 
achieveaent  Issues  of  prior  stages. 
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Table  3  ooati&ued 
Stagas  of  Ego  Davelopnent 


Ifltflgratad  -  tbla  stage  is  the  hardest 
to  describe  beor.uae  oases  are  rare. 
The  oharaoterlstios  of  the  autonofflous 
stages  are  In  evldeooe  in  this  stage 
but  in  addltloa  there  is  the  consoli- 
dation of  a  sense  of  identity.    At  this 
stage  one  has  the  capacity  to  reconcile 
conflicting  deaandSy  to  renounce  the 
unattainable,  and  to  truly  cherish 
IndlTiduallty . 

(adapted  froa  Loevinger,  1976) 
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sensa,  is  a  neoeasary,  but  not  a  sufflolent,  ooadltion 
of  ego  developaeat.     Ego  funotloning  involves  the  l&ie-> 
gration  and  ooordloation  of  cognitive,  psyobosexual , 
psyohosoolal  and  moral  strands  of  personality.  Ego 
level  must  be  regax^ded  as  a  "aaster  trait*  governing 
the  expression  of  all  tbese  otuer  aapeots  of  person- 
ality. 

In  disousslng  methodological  difficulties  with 
measures  of  ego  level,  Loevinger  makes  it  clear  that 
there  is  no    straightforward  relationship  between  ego 
level  and  behaviors  (Loevinger,  1970a,  pp. 8-10).  Be- 
havior has  multiple  causes  and  is  only  probabilistical- 
ly related  to  ego  level.     Behaviors  which  might  char- 
acterise specific  ego  levels  of  functioning  could  also 
be  found  at  earlier  levels  in  'Aore  tentative  or  embry- 
onic forms.     Furthermore,  since  every  individual  dis- 
plays b  havior  at  ooze  than  one  level  'every  behavior 
sample  must  be  assumed  to  be  diverse  with  re4pect  to 
ego  level"  (p.  9). 

The  non-linearity  of  relationships  between  ego 
level  and  behavior  has  been  demonstrated  in  many  stud- 
ies.    Conformity  behavior  displays  a  curvilinear  rela- 
tion to  ego  level  with  highest  levslA  of  conformity 
occurring  at  the  middle  ranges  of  efp  development  (Hop- 
pCf  1972J  Hoppe  &  Loevinger,  1977).     Cox  (1974)  failed 
to  find  a  linear  relationship  between  ego  level  and 
helping  behavior  in  experimental  and  natural  settings. 
Other  studies  have  compared  patterns  of  behavior  among 
individuals  with  low  ego  levels  versus  those  with  high 
ego  levels.     Candee  (1974)  found  that  lower  stage  ao- 
tivists  regarded  politics  in  terms  of  the  physical  or 
emotional  effects  on  themselves,  while  higher  stage^ 
activists  perceived  greater  political  complexity  and 
asserted  human  development  and  mature  Justice  as  poJ/lt- 
ioal  values.     Hauser  (1978)  found  considerably  more 
sexually  flirtatious  behaviors  and  considerably  less 
warmth  and  availabi.lity  among  pre-conf ormist  adoles- 
cents than  among  post- conformist  adolescents.  Among 
pre-conf ormist  subjects,  Frank  and  Qulnlan  (1976)  found 
more  Incidents  of  street  fighting  and  somewbr^t:  more 
homosexuality  and  runaway  behaviors  for  individuals  at 
the  impulsive  level  versus  those  at  the  self  protective 
level.     These  studies  suggest  that  ego  levels  may  be 
related  to  distinctive  patterns  of  behavior. 

Lorr  and  Manning  (1978a)  provide  further  support 
for  this  conjecture.     Examining  ego  level  and  interper- 
sonal style  in  a  large  sample  of  high  school  and  col- 
lage students,  they  identified  two  dimensions  underly- 
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ing  yariance  in  ego  level:     1)  degree  of  socialization 
In  behavior  and  2)  degree  of  rule  Ooundedness  in  social 
attitudes  and  belief.     Wltb  regard  to  the  first  dimen- 
sion they  found  that  nurturanoe;  oonsoientlousness , 
trusty  tolerance,  psyohologioal-mlndednass  and  inter- 
ersonal  sensitivity  were  positively  related  to  ego 
level;  olose-mindedness  and  external  control  were  nega- 
tively related.     Wltb  regard  to  the  second  dlaension, 
rule  boundedn«ss  vas  found  to  have  a  curvilinear  rela- 
tion to  ego  level.     Rule  freeness  decreases  up  to  the 
conforfflist  level  then  inereasasf  the  opposite  holds 
true  for  rule  boundedness.     Lorr  and  Manning  suggbst 
that  the  systematic  relationship  between  these  under- 
lying dimensions  and  ego  level  raise  questions  about 
the  assumption  of  qualitative  differences  among  dis- 
crete levels. 

Many  researchers  have  investigated  relationships 
between  ego  development,  sex  role  Identity  and  atti- 
tudes toward  women  CBosnafszky  &  Bendel,  1977;  Eriok- 
son,  1977b;  Schiff  &  Soopman,  1978;  Lorr  &  Manning, 
1978b).     Individuals  with  higher  ego  levels  have  been 
shown  to  display  more  pro-feminist  attitudes  (Hoanaf- 
szky  &  Hendel,  1977;  Erick^on,  1977a),  Androgynous 
women  were  found  to  have  significantly  higher  ego  lev- 
els than  masculine  women  (Schiff  &  Koopman,  1978)  and 
undifferentiated  males  were  found  to  have  significant- 
ly lower  ego  levels  than  other  groups  (Lorr  &  Manning, 
1978b). 

In  a  recent  review  of  the  relevant  literature, 
Stuart  Bauser  concludes  that  the  sentence  completion 
task  employed  by  Loevlnger  to  assess  ego  level  is  not 
simply  a  measure  of  verbal  fluency  or  intelligence 
(Hauser,   1976).     He  contends,  however,   that  more  ade- 
quate tests  of  some  of  the  assumptions  of  the  theory 
are  necejsary.     The  claim  that  the  sequence  of  ego 
development  has  an  in^'ariant  order  and  that  the  stages 
correspond  to  a  range  of  distinctive  character  styles, 
is  particularly  problematic. 

Several  other  points  are  made  by  Hauser  with  re- 
spect to  the  conceptual  formulations  underlying  the 
model.     First  of  all,  he  states,   there  is  a  need  for  a 
nore  explicit  formulation  of  the  principles  governing 
the  mechanism  of  change  and  the  principles  governing 
organization  of  structure  within  qualitative  levels.* 


•This  lack  of  explicltneaa  is  not  unique  to  Loevlnger »s 
theory,   but  is  a  problem  for  most  of  the  cognitive- 
developmental  theories. 
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Seovudly,  he  points  out  that  there  is  aeed  for 
further  investigations  on  the  relationship  between  ego 
developaent  and  social  processes.     Eapirioal  differ- 
enoes  among  social  groups  have  been  noted  (CoXt  1974; 
Martin  &  Redaore,  1978;  other  studies  oited  in  Redaore 
&  Loevinger,  1979)  and  it  is  not  clear  whether  such 
differences  are  artifaotual  -  resulting  from  class 
biases  in  the  scoring  nethod  —  or  if  they  represent 
real  differences  among  sooial  groups. 

Finally,  he  calls  for  clarification  concerning  the 
Interrelations  between  affeotive,  motivational  and 
cognitive  components  in  ego  development.     This  latter 
issue  becomes  particularly  important  ic  light  of  a 
growing  body  of  evidence  on  the  relation  between  ego 
level  and  defense,    in  a  study  of  "hippies*  Baan, 
Stround  and  Holstein  (1973)  predicted  that  coping  mech- 
anisms would  increase  and  that  def ensiveness  would 
decrease  with  ego  and  moral  development.    The  first 
prediction  was  supported  for  moral  development  but  not 
for  ego  development. 

The  second  prediction  was  not  supported  in  either 
case.    No  significant  differences  in  use  of  defense 
mechanisms  was  found  for  different  levels  of  moral 
development.    More  surprisingly,  they  found  an  increase 
in  defensiveness  with  increases  in  ego  level.  This 
result  is  unexpected  as  increases  in  ego  level  are  said 
to  involve  greater  openness  to  experience.     But  neither 
the  authors  nor  Hauser  (1976)  view  this  result  as 
posing  problems  for  Loevinger's  model.     Instead  they 
claim  that  the  contradictory  result  is  due  to  the 
special  nature  of  the  population  ("hippies")  and  the 
character  of  the  coping  and  defense  measures  employed. 

McCrae  and  Costa  (1980)  directly  address  the  issue 
of  the  relationship  between  openness  to  experience  and 
ego  level.     Ego  level  was  found  to  be  significantly 
related  to  7  of  10  measures  of  openness  to  experience 
(their  Experience  Inventory  Total  Openness  Score;  as 
well  as  subscale  scores  on  this  inventory  for  Aesthe- 
tics, Actions,  Ideas  and  Values;  the  Liberal  Thlnlciag 
Scale  of  the  16  PP  and  a  measure  of  Traditional  Family 
Ideology).     Near  zero  correlations  were  found  between 
ego  level  and  Openness  to  Fantasy,  Feelings  and  the 
Imagination  scale  of  the  16  PF.     Such  findings  are 
quite  perplexing  given  Loevinger's  emphases  on  the  role 
of  self  awareness  in  ego  development.  Furthermore, 
Meikle  (1982)  found  that  "psychological  distancing" 
a  construct  based  upon  measures  of  defensiveness  and 
formal  thought  —  is  related  linearly  to  ego  level, 
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with  the  blgii«st  leva!  of  diatanciag  ooourriag  ai:  hlgh- 
9r  ego  Xayols.    Meikle  cltas  Baaa«  at  al,  (1973)  and 
McCraa  and  Coata  (1980)  In  support  of  the  conjactura 
that  "while  opeanass  to  new  intarPiiraonAi  axperienoe  — 
aeathetiosi  aotioaa,  ideas,  values,  ideology  nay 
enhaiioe  ego  deTelopaent,   'developed  egos*  are  at  least 
as  defeaded  against  faatasy  and  feelings  as  'undevel^ 
oped*  ones*  (p. 101).     A  reexaaiaatioa  of  Loeriager's 
nodel  leads  his  to  suggest  that  dist?noiag  —  involving 
inereases  in  enotional  defense  and  oogaitive  coBplexity 
—  will  increase,  up  to  the  Conscientious  level.  How- 
ever, the  transition  from  the  Conscientious  to  the  Au- 
toaoBOUS  level  ought  to  iavolve  a  lesseaiag  of  defease 
as  the  iadividual  atteapts  to  cope  with  iaaer  conflict 
and'  works^  out  cooBunioating  and  expressing  ideas  and 
feelings.    While  Meikle  failed  to  find  evidence  for 
such  a  downward  turn  in  his  own  study  the  saall  nuaber 
of  subjects  beyond  the  Conscientious  stage  placed  con- 
straints on  the  tost.     Further  investigations  of  these 
issues  with  larger  saaples  are  needed. • 

These  studies  indicate  that  dispositioaal  vari- 
ables interact  with  ego  levels  ia  ways  act  iaaediately 
obvious  on  current  theoretical  grounds.    The  iapaot  of 
such  variables  should  be  of  concern  to  those  seeking  to 
utilize  the  theory  ia  applied  settings. 

Loevinger's  theory  of  ego  developaent  has  been 
eaployed  in  studies  of  teaching  behavior  (Bernier, 
1976;  Oja,  1978;  Witherall,  1978).     Studies  havs  found 
that  experienced  teachers  stabilized  at  the  self-aware 
ego  level  (Spriathall  k  Beraier,  1976)  or  at  the  con- 
scientious ego  stage  (OJa  &  Sprlnthall,  1978).  As 


•Meikle  also  points  out  that  characteristics  of  Lcevla- 
ger's  iastrument  aay  sake  it  iapossible  to  deaonstrate 
this  downward  turn.     The  iastruaent  deaands  "self- 
revelation,  cognitive  coaplexity,  aad  (aodifled)  ia- 
pulse  expressioa.     But  if  the  *autoaoBOus*  iadividuaJ 
is  indeed  autoaomous,  why  would  she  ooascieatiously 
strive  to  deaonstrate  this?     ...the  truly  nature  and 
autonoBous  persoa,   »ruled»  by  aeither  impulses  aor  so- 
cial deaands,  may  or  nay  not  bring  her  full  coa- 
plexity and  depth  of  understanding  to  the  task  of  seo- 
tecce  coapietioa  and  aay  or  aay  act  be  scored  'autoao- 
mous.*    At  the  saae  tiae,  the  overly  conscientious 
person  whose  defenses  and  foraal  thinking  are  well 
developed,  describes  his  life  in  obsessive  detail  and 
is  scored  ♦autonoaous'   (Meikle,  1982,  p.  106). 
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ego  devalopment  doesn't  ooeur  naturally  In  adulthood  — 
the  rate  of  ohange  has  been  found  to  level  off  '^y  the 
end  of  high  sohool  (Hedaore  &  Loeylnger,  1979)  — 
interventions  are  necessary  to  profflote  developaent  to 
higher  stages  (Bernier,  1976;  Pinedo,  1979). 

Loevinger  is  not  optimistic  about  the  prospects  of 
such  programs  (Loevinger,  1976,  p.  M29)  but  a  number  of 
investigators  have,  nevertheless,  made  the  attempt. 
Kosher  and  Sullivsm  (1975)  implemented  a  high  sotaool 
curriculum  in  moral  education  that  led  to  significant 
growth  in  both  moral  and  ego  development.     V,  L.  Eriolc- 
son  (197*,  1977a)  employed  a  seminar-practicum  format 
in  a  course  designed  to  foster  psychological  develop- 
ment in  women  through  a  study  of  portrayals  of  women  in 
literature.     This  intervention  succeeded  in  promoting 
moral  development  and  ego  development  among  parcici- 
pants.     Chiosso  (1975)  introduced  a  curriculum  in  in* 
terpersonal  relations  for  high  sohool  students.     As  a 
result  of  this  intervention,  students  with  lower  ego 
stages  experienced  upward  movement,  but  no  change  or 
downward  movement  was  observed  for  higher  stage  sub- 
jects,    k  similar  finding  was  reported  by  Bedin 
(1979)*    Sh«  implemented  an  action  learning  program  in 
health  education  which  was  designed  to  match  the  ego 
and  moral  levels  of  participating  high  school  students. 
Only  the  group  at  lower  levels  of  ego  development  (1-2, 
I-A  1-4/3)  showed  significant  gains  as  a  result  of  the 
intervention. 

The  Deliberate  Psychological  Education  model  was 
employed  by  Bernier  (1976)  and  OJa  (1978)  with  groups 
of  practicing  elementary  and  secondary  teachers.  While 
these  interventions  were  successful  in  promoting  devel- 
opment in  other  areas  of  functioning,  no  significant 
advances  In  ego  development  level  were  found. 

In  summary,  programs  employing  a  variety  of  tech- 
niques appear  to  be  successful  ia  promoting  ego  devel- 
opment among  adolescents  but  not  among  adults.  The 
Issues  raised  in  our  discussion  of  moral  development 
have  relevance  here.     The  relationsnip  between  ego 
level  and  classroom  teaching  practices  is  unclear. 
In  a  recent  case  study  of  five  teachers,  Witherell 
(1978)  found  no  straightforward  relation  between  ego 
level  as  assessed  by  the  SCT  and  ego  level  as  exhibited 
in  classroom  teaching  and  interview  responses.* 

•Scores  on  the  DIT  also  did  not  reflect  distinctions 
made  in  the  behavioral  and  interview  ratings, 
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WltberoXl  suggests  that  personality  integration 
and  interpersonal  funotlonlng  may  be  laportant  deter* 
miners  of  consistency  between  an  Individual's  reasoning 
and  action.     One  teacher  in  tbe  study  displayed  strlk-> 
Ing  discrepancies  between  her  score  on  the  SCT  (1-4/5) 
and  ratings  of  teaching  behavior  (I-  A  /3}  and  ratings 
of  teaching  behavior  with  interpretation  (1-3/4),  This 
teacher  repeatedly  raised  Issues  related  "to  a  critical 
lack  of  personality  integration  in  the  areas  of  affeo- 
tlve  developaent  and  authority  relations"  (Vitherell, 
1978,  p.  378).  If  these  factors  do  play  an  important 
role  in'  how  ego  level  is  manifested,  researchers  sm- 
ploylng  Loevlnger's  model  will  need  to  pay  much  closer 
attention  to  affective  and  motivational  variables  such 
as  anxiety,  hostility,  sociability  and  assertlveness, 
to  name  but  a  few.   Selnan's  (1980)  research  on  inter- 
personal stages  of  development  will  help  address  these. 

Coneeptual  DgYelopmaBt 

0.  J.  Harv.ey,  David  Hunt  and  Harold  Schroder  (1961) 
have  formulated  a  personality  theory  which  describes 
persons  as  oooupylng  positions  on  a  developmental  hier- 
archy of  Increasing  conceptual  complexity,  eelf  respon- 
sibility and  autonomy.     The  theory  asserts  that  Indi- 
viduals display  developmental  differences  in  the  com- 
plexity of  their  conceptual  system.     These  differences 
in  cognitive  complexity  modulate  the  individual's  abil- 
ity to  differentiate  and  Integrate  environmental  stimu- 
li as  well  as  his/her  ability  to  function  adaptlvely  in 
a  given  environment.     Four  distinct  stages  of  cognitive 
complexity  have  been  described  by  these  theorists: 

Stage  1     Pnllataral  Panendanga  -  The  individual 
has  difficulty  understanding  dissimilar 
concepts.     He  or  she  has  difficulty  with 
ambiguity  and  tends  to  view  things  in 
terms  of  absolutes  or  concrete  concepts. 
Behavior  is  a  response  to  external  con- 
ditions, with  little  understanding  of 
internal  feelings. 

stage  2     NggatlYg  Indapendanaa  •  The  individual 
acts  to  oppose  control  by  an  external 
rules  or  conditions.     Behavior  is  char- 
acterized by  the  questioning  of  external 
opposition,   by  instability,  ambivalence 
and  lack  of  consistency  in  Judgments. 
Testing  of  limits  and  avoiding  dependence 
on  anybody  or  anything  is  common. 
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Stage  3     CondltiQaaX  DaPandaBati  qj^  Mutuality  . 

Tbo  iadlTidual  separataa  bio  or  herself 
from  th%  external  enylrooaent  and  begins 
to  establlab  a  mutual  relatlonablp  witb 
it.     The  individual  is  able  to  ooabiae 
and  oompare  different  conditions.  There 
is  an  effort  to  question  and  test  oon- 
oeptSt  representing  adoption  of  an  "em- 
pirical attitude."    There  is  potential 
for  self-refleation  and  avareness  of  one- 
self as  a  causative  agent. 

Stage  4    intaydapendanQa  -  The  individual  has  many 
concepts  available  to  him  or  her  and  is 
capable  of  ordering,  combining  and  eval- 
uating them  in  many  different  ways.  The 
individual  is  capable  of  interdependent 
relations  vith  the  environment.    There  is 
an  integration  of  mutuality  and  antonomy. 
The  individual  is  highly  effective  in 
adapting  to  a  complex  and  changing 
environment. 

(Barvey,  Bunt  4  Schroder ,  1961} 

Conceptual  development  takes  place  along  an  under- 
lying "oonoreteness-abstraotness*  continuum  (Fervin, 
19T0).     Hunt  (1975)  built  upon  the  original  conceptual 
systems  theory  and  defined  'conceptual  level"  in  terms 
of  degree  of  abstraotness  (ability  to  separate,  inte- 
grate and/or  discriminate  many  conflicting  conditions) 
as  well  as  degree  of  Interpersonal  maturity  (increasing 
self-responsibility),*    Individuals  at  higher  concep- 
tual levels  are  more  structurally  complex,  more  capable 
of  responsible  actions  and  more  capable  of  adapting  to 
a  changing  environment  than  are  individuals  at  lower 
conceptual  levels  (Hunt,  1975). 

Conceptual  systems  theory  was  formulated  within  an 
Xhteraotionist  perspective.    Behavior  is  assumed  to  be 
a  function  of  the  interaction  between  structural  as- 
pects of  the  personality  (cognitive  complexity)  and  the 
environment,     Hesearohera  in  this  tradition,  are. 


•Conceptual  levels  follow  the  developmental  order  de- 
picted above  but  with  labels  0-3  rather  than  1-4. 
Conceptual  level  is  assessed  by  evaluation  of  re- 
sponses to  six  sentence  stems  designed  to  tap  manner 
of  dealing  with  conflict  and  response  and  orientation 
toward!*  authority  and  rules  (Paragraph  Completion 
Method ) . 
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therefora,  donoernod  with  daaoastratlng  tho  rolatioQ 
betvaao  oogaltlve  ooaploxlty  and  behavior.    Aa  a  result 
their  research  foousea  on  behavioral  outoooas  to  a  far 
greater  degree  than  that  of  other  oognitive-developaen* 
tal  theorists,    Suob  a  foous  has  not  ba«n  without  its 
probless.     Conoeptual-  systems  theory  posits  structural 
developnent  of  oonoeptual  systeas  (from  oonoretenesa  to 
abstraotness)  oooUrrlng  parallel  to  ohanges  in  inter- 
personal orientation  (from  dependenoe  to  interdepen- 
dfino*^.     Critioisos  have  been  leveled  at  this  confla- 
tion of  structural  with  content  changes  (Miller,  1981). 
The  question  is  whether  the  development  of  oonoeptual 
oomplszity  la  invariably  related  to  the  prescribed 
ohanges  in  interpersonal  attitude:    oouldn*t  there 
exist  a  conceptually  concrete  interdependent  parson  or 
a  conceptually  complex  authoritarian  parson?**  The 
empirical  orientation  of  these  researchers  ought  to 
ameliorate  the  problem  somewhat,  as  suoh  *anomolous" 
types  should  be  discoverable  by  research.  However,  the 
measures  of  conoeptual  complexity  are  (of  necessity) 
indirect,  and  as  they  assess  structural  characteristics 
in  terms  of  how  the  individual  copes  with  conflict  and 
ambiguity  they  may  not  enable  the  deteotion  of  such 
anomolies  (Miller,  1981).    Despite  suoh  theoretical 
problems  a  significant  body  of  research  supports  the 
general  model  of  oonoeptual  development. 


••A  related  issue  is  the  implicit  value  orientation  of 
the  theory.     Higher  conceptual  levels  are  regarded  as 
the  most  desirable  state,  and  instructional  interven- 
tions ( *Batchini»  *)  are  designed  to  promote  development 
toward  them.     Alan  Miller  points  out  that  suoh  a  value 
orientation  is  not  universal,  "I  recoll'ect  submitting 
a  paper  to  a  science  journal  some  years  ago,  which 
outlined  the  CST  matching  model,  only  to  have  the  man- 
uscript returned  with  the  somewhat  peevish  oommeat  by 
the  editor  that  there  were  far  too  many  of  *my»  high- 
CI.  people  around  and  that  they  were  clearly  the  cause 
of  many  of  society*a  ills"  (Miller,  1981,  pp.  7,  8-9). 
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Aooording  to  the  theory,  oonorate  thinking  is 
oharaoterized  by  leas  self-delineation,  greater  tenden- 
cy toward  extrenes,  and  less  flexibility  in  problen- 
aolving.     Concrete  thinking  tends  to  be  aoooapanied 
by  absolutlsB  and  categorical  thought  and  by  a  greater 
belief  in  external  causality  and  the  "oughtness"  of 
rules  (Harvey,  Hunt  &  Schroder,  1961).  Concrete  think- 
ers tend  to  seek  a  siaple  and  highly  structured  envi- 
ronaent  (Harvey,  Prather,  White,  Alter  h  Hoffaeister, 

The  acre  abstract  parson  is  said  to  be  able  to 
consider  alternatives  - nd  to  be  capable  of  integrating 
acre  inforaation  froa  vhe  environaent  (Hunt,  Joyce. 
QreenwooQ,  Hoy,  Reid  &  Weil,  1974;  Harvey,  Hunt  & 
Schroder,  1961),    Abstract  conceptual  structure  is  as- 
sociated with  creativity,  greater  tolerance  for  stress, 
greater  flexibility  and  a  wider  array  of  coping  behav- 

*  Schroder,  1961, •  Hunt  &  Joyce, 
1907).     k  less  structured  environaent  is  usually  re- 
quired ;y  the  acre  abstract  person  and  s/he  usually 
prefers  tasks  of  greater  coaplexity  (Hunt,  Joyce. 
Greenwood,  Hoy,  Reid  &  Weil,  1974). 

Conceptual  systeas  theory  has  been  applied  to 
the  teaching-learning  process  as  a  fraaework  for  des- 
cribing attribute- treataent  interactions.     Hunt  (1966. 
1970,  1971)  has  outlined  a  "aatohing"  aodel  describing 
learning  environaents  that  should  proaote  developaent 
of  conceptual  level.     The  aatching  aodel  builds  upon 
the  observation  that  individuals  with  low  CL  prefer 
highly  structured  environaents  while  those  with  high  CL 
prefer  a  lower  degree  of  structure  or  are  flexible  with 
regard  to  structure  (Hunt,  1970,  1971).     "Matching"  for 
deve^opaental  growth  involves  placing  an  individual  in 
a  learning  environaent  slightly  acre  ooaplex  and  de- 
aanding  than  the  Individual  would  naturally  prefer. 

Evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  aatching 
aodel  is  difficult  because  of  lack  of  consistency  in 
design  in  auch  of  the  research.     Researchers  eaploy 
various  criteria  for  deaarcating  between  low  and  high 
conceptual  level  and  are  unsysteaatic  in  their  specifi- 
cations of  low  versus  highly  structured  environaents 
(Miller,  1981).    As  developae 't  of  cognitive  coaplexity 
seeas  to  require  a  long  treataent  duration,  few  ade- 
quate tests  have  been  aade  of  the  developaental  aatch- 
ing aoi^el.     Despite  such  probleaa  a  recent  review  of 
the  literature  concluded  that  "auch  of  what  has  been 
aeaoastrated  is  in  support" of  theoretical  predictions" 
(Miller,   1981,  p.  80), 
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Ob7lousl7»  as  laportaat  eoBponftnt  of  any  learolag 
•nviroamftttt  is  tbe  teacher.    One  Instruotlonal  strategy 
that  has  beea  reoomaended  Is  that  of  aatohing  students 
aad  teaohers  with  rsspeot  to  oognltlve  level.  Before 
iBpleoentlng  suoh  a  strategy  oae  ought  to  Inquire  as  to 
whether  differeaoes  among  teaohers  in  CL  are  satohed  by 
slBllar  differeaoes  in  teaohing  behaviors.    Murphy  and 
Browa  (1970)  explored  this  questioa  in  a  systeBatlo 
fashion.    After  geaerating  hypotheses  about  taaohiag 
behaviors  whioh  should  oharaoterize  individuals  at 
different  levels,  they  assessed  these  prediotioas  by 
observiag  teaotiag  ia  individuals  represeating  a  vari- 
ety of  CLa. 

Aooordiag  to  Coaoeptual  Systeos  Theory,  teaohers 
ia  Stage  1  (uailateral  dependenoe)  should  tend  to  view 
the  world  ia  a  dualistio,  blaok-white  fashioa.  They 
should  believe  strongly  ia  rules  aad  roles;  regard  the 
stateaeats  of  "authority*  as  represeatlag  the  highest 
good;  aad  regard  all  questioas  as  haviag  a  single  right 
aaawer.    In  the  olaaarooa  they  should  tead  to  disoour- 
age  divergeat  thiaklag  and  to  reward  ooafornity  acd 
rote  learaiag. 

Teaohers  ia  Stage  2  (aegative  iadepeadeaoe)  should 
be  oharaterized  by  ooafliet  betweea  ooaplianoe  and 
opposition  to  authorities  and  be  low  in  self-esteen  a»d 
high  in  alienation  and  oynioisa.    They  should  function 
in  a  nanner  similar  to  Stage  1  teaohers  but  would 
probably  be  more  erratic  and  unpredictable  in  their 
expectations  of  studeats. 

Stage  3  teaohers  ought  to  have  high  affiliative 
aeeds  aad  thus  be  dependeat  upoa  the  staadards  cf 
others.     They  should  enoourage  more  student  self- 
expression  and  be  less  concerned  with  narrow  achieve- 
ment  and  conformity  to  rules. 

Stage  4  teachers  are  the  most  abstract  and  ooacep- 
tually  complex.     These  teachers  would  regard  knowledge 
as  tentative  rather  than  absolute  and  have  the  ability 
to  consider  situations  from  alternative  points  of  view. 
Such  teachers  ought  to  enoourage  divergeat  aad  complex 
thinking  among  students  and  to  reward  the  processes, 
rather  than  Just  the  outcome,  of  thinking. 
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To  t«9t  thla  aoddl  Murphy  aad  Brown  evaluated  the 
handling  of  inforaatlon  and  the  application  of  sano- 
tSona  by  student  teachers  in  a  practice  teaching  ses- 
sion.*   Teacher- trainees  at  higher  stages  shoved  a 
greater  tendency  to  help  students  theorise,  to  help 
then  toward  self-expression  and  to  reward  search  behav- 
ior C process).    Individuals  at  higher  stages  tended  to 
do  less  narrow  questioning  and  less  rewarding  of  at- 
tainaent  (outcome).    Stage  3  teachers  rewarded  group 
social  interactions  to  a  greater  degree  than  did  Stage 
1  teachers.  While  Stage  1  teachers  rewarded  conformity 
to  a  greater  degree  than  did  Stage  3  and  Stage  4  teach- 
ers, the  difference  between  the  groups  was  not  statis- 
tically significant. 

Their  findings  support  several  predictions  made 
from  the  model.    Further  investigations  of  this  type 
are  needed.    They  should  employ  experienced  teachers 
rather  than  teaoher- trainees,  and  sample  a  wider  vari- 
ety of  behaviors. 

Other  investigations  have  shown  that  differences 
in  CL  are  related  to  specific  patterns  of  teaching. 
Harvey  (1970)  reports  that  differences  in  CL  are  re- 
lated to  level  of  control  exerted  in  the  classroom. 
Two  distinct  teaching  styles  were  first  identified:  1) 
"fostering  exploration"  (utilization  of  a  variety  of 
teaching  methods,  encouragement  of  student  diversity, 
creativity  and  participation  in  activities)  and  2) 
"dictatorialness"  (need  for  structure,  coldness,  rule 
orientation,  lack  of  flexibility).    System  l  teachers 
scored  highest  on  the  "dictatorialness"  dimension  and 
lowest  on  the  "fostering  exploration"  dimension;  the 
reverse  was  true  for  System  4  teachers. 

Other  studies  have  examined  the  relation  between 
CL  and  more  specific  teaching  behaviors.     A  positive 
relationship  has  been  found  between  CL  and  empathio 
teaching  style  (Hunt  &  Joyce,  1967j  Hunt,  1976). 
Teachers  with  higher  CL  are  able  to'  construe  events 
from  the  perspective  of  the  student  and  to  utilize  that 
infcrmation  in  organizing  teaching  approaches.  Teach- 
ers high  in  CL  tend  to  encourage  more  self-expression 
and  problem-solving  behaviors  on  the  part  of  their  stu- 
dents (Murphy  &  Brown,  1970;  Hathbone,  1970  -  cited  in 


The  conceptual  complexity  of  these  teacher- trainees 
was  assessed  with  fiarvey»s  Conceptual  Systems  test. 
Over  half  (55. 9S)  of  the  subjects  were  scored  as 
Stage  1;  15. 5J  Stage  3;  8.85*  Stage  4j  and  the  re- 
mainder admixtures. 
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Millar,  1981;  Joyca,  Laab  &  3ibol,  1966).  Student 
tttaohers  bigli  in  CL  angags  In  oQra  Indlraot  taaohlng 
(Thles-Spri;nthaIX,  1980).    Teaobars  wltb  blgb  CI,  ara 
mora  aueoasaful  in  oraating  and  aanaglng  a  variety  of 
taaohing  environments  (Joyce,  Weil  &  Wald,  1973).  Such 
teaohers  are  better  ab2 e  to  adept  tbe  enYironaeDt  to 
neet  the  needa  of  students  (Rathbone,  1970  •  oltad  in 
Miller,  1981}  Hunt,  1976;  Peterson  &  Clark,  1978). 

Hunt  (1971)  suggested  that  tbe  misaatob  of  low  CL 
teaobars  with  high  CL  students  could  result  in  negative 
learning.     Hill  (1969  -  cited  in  Miller,  1981)  oonfiras 
this,  noting  greater  gains  in  perforaance  on  interpre- 
tive items  for  those  matched  than  for  those  aismatched. 
Phillips  (1972  -  cited  in  Miller,  1961)  noted  that 
students  had  acre  positive  perceptions  of  the  olassrooa 
environment  when  their  CL  aatched  that  of  the  teacher. 
On  the  other  hand  Allen  (1977)  found  that  the  self- 
esteem  of  high  CL  students  was  higher  when  they  were 
pairec  with  low  CL  teaohers  than  with  high  CL  teachers. 
The  self-esteem  of  low  CL  students  was  found  to  be  low 
regardless  of  the  teacher's  CL.  Thles-Sprinthall 
(1980)  found  that  low  CL  teaohing  supervisors  gave  high 
CL  teacher-trainees  very  low  ratings  despite  the  fact 
that  their  teaching  was  quite  effective  as  assessed  by 
the  Flanders  Interaction  Inventory.    In  this  case,  the 
mismatch  led  to  negative  ^ialjaaLilftJia,  but  not  necessar- 
ily laaynlng- 

Unlike  what  we  found  in  the  case  of  moral  and  ego 
development,  there  appears  to  be  substantial  support 
for  the  view  that  CL  is  systematically  related  to 
teaching  styles.     However,  we  should  be  careful  not  to 
assume  that  CL  is  the  sole  determinant  of  auoh  behav- 
ior.    It  is  clear  that  factors  other  than  conceptual 
complexity  play  a  role  in  determining  an  individual's 
openness,  flexibility  and  valuing  of  interdependence. 
Those  hoping  to  implement  matching  strategies  to  foster 
cognitive  development  might  pay  more  attention  to  the 
variabltis  of  student  motivation  and  ability  (Miller, 
1981).     Those  interested  in  the  relation  betw  en  CL  and 
teaching  behavior  ought  to  pay  attention  to  emotional 
factors  influencing  personality  integration  (Wltherell, 
1978),     Finally,  more  investigations  are  needed  on  the 
effects  of  student  and  teacber  matching. 
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New  Hampshire  Meeting  #3 
10/28/81 


UR         So  from  noir  on  what  you'll  he  doing  is  tearing  off 
the  last  two  sheets  and  including  thea  as  you  go. 

Jack      That's  going  to  be  about  every  three  weeks? 

OR         Right.    That's  why  1*11  take  what  you  have  today 
if  you're  or  you  oan  mail  it  in  after  the 

Ted        Should  we  enclose  this  one  in  there,  too? 

UR         Oh,  yeah. 

Ted       Well,  I  don't  have  a  copy  of  this  one* 

UR         Okay,  I'U  oonr  whatever  -  want  to  put  a  i^te  to 
ae  on  the  top? 

Ted  Okay* 

Jack      These  logs  we're  doing,  we  don't  discuss  thes. 
^s^that  correct? 

UR         In  the  log?   Xou  m^n  as  a'^oup?   Not  necessarily* 
^ople  at  any  time,  I  hope,  are  documenting  things 
in  their  logs  which  they  are  bringing  to  the  group 
for  discussion,  but  we  are  not  ne<»8sarily  feeling 
like  everything  that's  in  the  log  has  to  be  covered 
in  the  meeting* 

Jack      Right,  right* 

Ted        UR,  we  rip  off  the  top  and  send  that  to  you? 

UR         No,  you  keep  the  t^^p,  the  original,  and  send  the 
two  copies. 

Ted  Okay* 

Jack      I  said  In  here,  I  don't  cover  log  and  my  log  that  I 
bad  was  destroyed  \ss  w»  intentionally  in  my  recent 

UR         What  Z  was  planning  to  do  with  these  first  logs  is 
read  throu^  them  and  I  won't  comment  on  the  loss, 
I  mean  X  won't  write  on  them  but  I  hope  to  be  able 
to  interview  .  .  .  in  fact,  interview  you  all  in 
msybe  three  more  weeks.    And  that  could  be  a  time 
when  I  could  respond  to  any  kind  of  questions  that 
you  have  already  Initiated  in  your  Journal.  Or 
answer  any  or  deal  with  any  issues  that  you  felt 
were  important  or  that  maybe  I  might  see  in  the 
journal  that  would  help  you  to  clarify  what  the 
role  of  the  log  is. 
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T«d  What  else  was  I  gping  to  get  downstairs?  I  was 
flDlag  to  get  the  peanut  butter.  Vhat  else  does 
anybody  want? 

Bz*ooks  Nope. 

Jaok      Z*d  like  a  beer. 

Elliot   Regarding  tbe  copies  of  the  Journals.    Would  I  hare 
use  for  a  copy  for  layaelf? 

UR         To  keep  the  Journal  you  mean? 

Elliot   For  norself,  yeah. 

UR         I  guess  07W  time  there  may  be  tiaes  in  the  meetini^ 
when  questions  olght  be  asked  of  different  individuals 
in  the  group  and  it  oould  be  that  asmmh&e  you  oij^t 
reDestber  you  bad  documented  something  ->  an  event  in 
the  school  or  somethlL«  like  that  and  my  guess  is  that 
maybe  it  will  be  helpful  for  everybody  to  keep  their 
original  copy.    That  way  you*ve  got  it  ami  if  you  need 
to  go  back  to  it  for  any  reason,  you  would  have  it. 

RA  Ve*re  also  expecting  that  one  of  the  things  that  we 
would  be  interested  in  seeing  is  how  the  process  of 
action  research  works  for  a  team  and  it  may  be  that 
in  raiding,  if  you  ever  deoie  to  read  over  your 
notes,  you  may  be  able  to  pull  togsther  even  more 
Information  that  would  be  helpful  in  discussing  how 
action  research  takes  place. 

Elliot   I  guess  if  I  ever  wrote  something  in  ny  Journal  that 
I  wouldn't  want  someone  to  mo  then  I  have  no  secure 
place  in  the  building  to  put  it.    It  wouldn't  be  real 
cool  if  somebody  went  into  ny  rwm  some  d^  and 
started  reading  what  Z*V6  written. 

OR         Uh,  huh. 

Jaok      That  was  the  question.    In  any  of  the  things  I  wrote 
down  I  didn't  refer  to  people  by  name  in  any  way. 
lou  know,  in  keeping  comments,  not  Just  the  issues  I 
tore  mine  up  on  but  any  other  issues.    If  scn&ebody 
made  comment  to  me  its  ismuiterial  whether  it  was  Joe 
or  Johnny  or  Sally  as  much  as  the  comment  was  made 
that's  the  issue.    Tbe  types  of  things  that  are 
being  made,  I  would  think  most  of  thm  the  same  so 
to  me.  I'm  not  exactly  sure  what  Elliot  .  ^  referring 
to.  bat  1  wouldn't  care  who  read  my  Journal  -  there 
wouldn't  be  any  names  in  it  anyway. 

Elliot  Veil,  Jaok,  I  don't  mention  names  either. 
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Jack      Just  say  a  guy  in  307  started 


Brooks   I  feel  like  tmsls  alsiost  a  Madaoe  DeFarge.  You're 
knitted  into  the  fabric  so  that  iK>t»dy  oan  tell  what 
the  code  Is. 

OH         I  think  that  perhaps  this  question  is  one  that  we 
will  want  to  oome  back  to.  partiaaarly  when  every- 
body's here,  which  Is  the  question  of  would  you  call 
It  privacy  or  confidentiality  with  the  kinds  of 
Issuss  that  we  night  discuss  as  a  group  both  In  terns 
of  perhaps  what  people  are  talking  about  In  X  group 
In  terns  of  how  that  Is  Interpreted  outside,  as  wall 
as  the  other  way  around  which  Is  nostly  what  you  are 
talking  about  here.    I  would  like  to  cone  back  to 
that  at  a  tine  when  everybody's  here. 

Brooks   So  you  have  access  to  the  loga.    RA  has  access  to  the 
logs.    Are  you  the  only  two  outside  this  group? 

UR         Bight  and  so  the  copies  of  the  log  are  kept  on  file 
In  the  Project  office.    I  better  nake  a  note  so  we 
oan  cone  back  to  that  question  again  when  everyone 
Is  here. 

RA         What  was  that? 

Jack      I  told  hln  he  doesn't  know  how  hard  to  bite  that 

pencil.  If  be  walks  off  with  ay  pencil  again  during  , 
the  neetlng  I'm  going  to  chase  hln  like  a  little  kid. 

HA  When  I  worked  as  a  teacher  I  used  to  charge  kids  a 
dime  to  borrow  a  pencil.  Thsy  could  Have  the  dime 
back  if  they  gave  the  pencil  back. 

Brooks    I  work  on  the  syst«n.    I'll  take  ary thing 

that's  of  value  -  it  works,  but  I've  got  a  collection 
of  oonbs  and  all  kinds  of  stuff  that  I  really  don't 
need  any  more. 

Laughter. 

Brooks   And  sonetimes  if  I  don't  mentally  say  the  kid's  name 
•  when  I  give  him  a  pencil  or  her  a  pencil  I  forget. 
Usually,  well,  today,  three  days  later,  the  kid  came 
back  for  the  article.    Of  course,  a  pencil  is  only 
three  inches  longj  it  started  out  as  a  full  length 
pendl  but  better  a  pencil. 

Jack  comb 

Brooks    Half  the  teeth,  I've  ripped  them  off. 
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UB         Z  have  in  front  of  me  the  tapes  whlob  bave  cow  arrived 
and  can  be  used  for  people  wto  ia*ef er  to  mix  and 
matoh  tbelr  logs  In  terms  of  soaetloes  using  the 
tapes  and  soaetloes  using  the  log  paper.    Also.  I 
would  lllce  to  leave  these  bare  with  the  person  who 
is  sort  of  going  to  be  in  charge  of  the  tape  and 
getting  things  down. 

Brooks   I  havs  a  place  to  store  thai.    Thejr  oan  be  looked  and 

UR         Okay  and  then  you  vould  be  in  charge  of  taping  each 
session? 

Brooks  Okay. 


UR 


The  tapes  run  for  45  minutes  and  so  if  you  oan  keep 
aware  of  that. 


Brooks  Okay. 


UR 


The  first  thing  we  said  we  were  going  to  do  at  the 
last  meeting  was  to  sort  out  sohool  context  and 
issues  that  hare  happened  over  the  week  that  you 
have  la-obably  logged  in  your  Journals  but  that  as  a 
group  it  was  daolted  that  -  to  report  those  out  at 
the  beginnisig  of  each  meeting  would  be  helpful  so 
that  we  would  have  a  wmpoaite  picture,  greater 
perhaps  than  the  one  each  individual  had  so  I 
wonder  if  we  oould  take  a  few  moments  and  find  out 
what's  been  happening  during  the  week.    Anyone  want 
to  begin? 


Ted       One  of  the  biggest  ones  -  the  hiring  of  the  new 
principal.    Progress  reports. 

UR         What  has  happened  on  that? 

Ted        1*11  discuss  each  one. 

UR         Wall,  Just  for  ay  advantage  .  ,  , 
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Down  to  the  wir©,  there's  two  people  being  oonaldered 
one  In  the  sgrstem  and  oi»  outaide  the  systen.  Let's 
go  baok,  the  tape  set,  I  know  its  part  of  your  ques- 
tion.   The  tapes  and  the  things  that  we  talk  about  In 
this  Glass  only  stay  In  this  .  .  .  i»b  soared. 

Well,  right,  while  you  w«re  sort  of  gathering  the 
cookies,  UB,  this  was  brought  up  by  a  couple  of 
people  and  I  think  It  goes  both  ways.    Ve  said  that 
part  of  the  question  was  what  about  logs  and  the 
klx«Js  of  things  that  are  written  m  the  logs  about 
SFenta  in  the  school  that  nay  be  are,  that  sight  be 
considered  sore  private  and  oonfldenUal,  and  the 
other  IsFue  Is  one  you  Just  brought  up,  what  about 
our  conversations  hare  that  may  be  considered  nore 
private  and  confidential  In  that  It  nay  be  Important 
for  our  group,  as  a  working  group,  to  deal  with  some 
Issues  and  yet  perhaps  we  need  to  talk  about  how  nuoh 
^  what  Is  said  here  as  s  group  should  be  kept  within 
the  group.    Maybe  we  could  Just  talk  a  little  hit  now. 

I  have  something  to  say  to  that  Issue  which  before 
Ted  Is  going  to  start  a  few  Issues,  and  before  he  did, 
and  I  can  certainly  get  outvoted,  but  I'd  Just  like  to 
read  you  the  law  that  deals  completely  with  this  Issue 
that  I  turi»d  In.    It  says  my  log  for  this  week  has 
been  destroyed;  It  contained  many  comments  about  the 
Issue  of  the  selection  of  the  new  principal  that  I 
heard  teachers  make;  I  made  some  myself.    This  seems 
to  be  the  most  Important  Issue  at  present.    Much  of 
ay  concern  Is  centered  around  the  morale  problem  that 
eadsts  In  the  school.    To  hare  turned  this  log  In 
could  have  only  fueled  the  fires  more.    Z  saw  no 
useful  purpose  therefore,  I  destroyed  the  log.  It 
would  not  be  beneficial  this  time  to  discuss  the 
Items  that  I  have  oo  control  over.    Enough  said, 
let's  talk  about  poslUve  steps  to  Improve  morale 
that  we  can  all  be  a  part  of.    I'm  Just  saying  yes. 
It  was  the  biggest  Issue  but  we're  not  a  factor,  why 
hammer  It,  It's  over,  leave  It  alone.    That's  my 
views.  ^ 

What  are  some  other  views? 

If  we're  supposed  to  be  changing,  we're  supposed  to 
be  the  otms  to  start  some  oheAge,  if  you  just  leave 
it  alone,  nothing's  going  to  change. 

So  you're  saying  that  you  would  prefer  that  that  be, 
because  Its  so  Important,  right  now  and  has  been  this 
week,  it  ought  to  be  an  Issue  that  we  ought  to  feel 
free  to  talk  about  at  least  within  the  group. 
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Ted       Teahf  If  tbla  Xeada  to  ohangps  so  people  won't  feel 
this  way  about,  it  would  be  a  good  feellngy  Uke  we 
found  tHe  best  guy.    Now»  after  we've  found  the  best 
guy  we  oan  stove  on  to  sore  positive  things,  it 
seems  to  me  whoever  gets  this  Job  is  -  factors  are 
not  even  within  his  control  soBetloesy  are  going  to 
oast  doubts  about  him,  over  his  head  already  before 
he  even  starts »  being  unfair  or  the  way  it  was  dons, 
I  guess. 

Elliot   This  group  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  selection  of 
the  principal.    Anything  we  would  say  about  the 
selection  process  or  the  people  involved  would  be 
m«p9  gossip. 


OR         Any  other  ideas? 
Brooks   WeUf  I  oan*t 

Jack      I*m  saying  it  should  be  logged  there  as  the  biggest 
issue  of  the  week  but  there's  no  sense  of  us  discuss- 
ing the  issue  that  we  hove  no  control  over  the 
destiny  of  nor  ^ould  we  have.    So,  Z  say  yeah,  list 
it  as  the  big  issue  of  the  week  and  let  it  be  the 
dead  issue. 

Ted       Just  because  it  involves  personalities? 

Tack      That's  not  our  responsihUity,  to  try  to  aake  this 
Qhanga,  its  too  late,  I  am  saying,  it  has  happened, 
there's  nothing  we  can  do  about  that  issue. 

Brooks   See,  there's  an  illusion  of  decision  making  that 

Ted        But  I  feel  that  we  should  at  least  be      to  at  least 
the  point  of  having  some  say,  at  least  have  some,  I 
don't  know.    Then  what  we're  doing  is  having  no 
control  over  vwf  important  factors  at  all  like 

Brooks  That's  i*ight.  There  are  very  few  school  districts 
that  even  allow  teachers  to  have  input  into  career 
administrators. 

Ted        I  don't  believe  that.    I  think  most  people  are 
enlightened  enough  to  at  least  let  teachers  have 
some  input. 

Brooks    This  is  the  20 tb  century  and  the  way  they  do  it.  I 
talked  to  Len  the  other  day  we  were  in  the  checkout 
line,  and  I  said,  "How's  it  going?"   And  he  said, 
"You  really  want  to  know?"   I  said,  "Yeah," 

Ted        That's  Manchester. 
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Bx*ooks 


miot 


Jack 


RA 


lealj,  Hanobestar  la  the  biggaat  syataa  in  Uia  atate. 
Htf  ia  aolely  reaponalblo  for  Interviawlag  people  for 
adainiatrative  poaltlona,  for  teaoher  poaiUoaa.  He 
pi  oka  one  or  two  oandidatea;  be  aenda  tli«n  over  to 
the  aohool  and  tbat*a  the  peraon.    The  teaohera  in 
the  building  have  no  input.    He  la  the  aole  peraon 
in  charge  of  hiring.    And  Hanobeater  ia  a  big  ayatem. 
And  I  aald,  «»Wow,  ve  are  really  luolqr  beoauae  ve 
have  aoae  input  when  aonebody'a  hired  in  thla  build- 
ing, either  aoaebo^  in  the  departaent  baa  aome 
choice  of     or  the  people  who  are  going  to  work  with 
that  peraon  are  let  into  that  interview  ...  we  are 
really  privileged  ao  that » a  the  whole  thing. 

I  got  off  the  In  recent  yeara  I've  been  through 

oore       interviewa       and  every  alngle  interview  I 
went  to  ia  a  more  int 

Aa  far  aa  the  iaaua  of  a  new  principal  and  the  oodx»o- 
tlon  with  the  morale  in  the  aohool,  then  I  think  that* a 
an  laaue  that  we  very  earneatly  could  dlaouaa.  How 
will  a  new  principal  coming  aboard,  how  can  we  affect 
changB  that  will  make  hia  Job  and  the  teaohera'  Job 
eaaler  to  Imjrove  morale?   I  think  we»ve  got  to  look 
to  the  future,  not  the  paat.  The  paat  ia  over.  I 
think  that 'a  a  tronendoua  laaue,  there* a  going  to  be 
a  new  prlnoipal,  that' a  an  laaue.    Now,  what  can  we 
do  in  action  reaearch  to  aee  that  thla  new  prlnoipal 
haa  our  aupport  to  Improve  the  morale  in  thla  achool? 
I  think  that' a  the  key  thing  right  there,  that 
ahould  be  diacuaaed  ty  thla  group,  if  we  want  to  dla- 
ouaa the  impact  of  the  new  principal,  not  laat  week 
or  the  week  before  or  the  proceaa  of  how  he  got  here. 

But  it  aeema  to  me  that  it  would  maybe  be  valid  in 
your  loga  to  Juat  talk  about  how  it  aff acta  sau  aa  a 
teacher  and  aa  a  peraon,  having  thla  nev  peraon  come 
in.    Beoauae,  I  mean,  you  aa  a  peraon  Involved  In 
the  p*oce8a  that  we're  in  now,  you're  going  to  be 
effected  tjy  that,  aa  a  teaoher  and  aa  a  manber  of  the 
team.    And  ao  talking  about  tboae  effecta  on  you  aa 
an  Individual  might  be  valid  In  the  log,  too. 


Elliot    I  have  no  acoeaa  to  Jack' a  log. 


RA 


Eliot 


RA 


Right. 

And  you're  not  going  to  come  to  me  and  say,  well. 
Jack  aald  this  and  .  .  . 

Right. 


Elliot  Still  you  feel  uneasy  about  writing  some  things. 
RA  leah? 
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-Aw. 

OR  And  so  th9  Issue  of  oonfldentialitsr  not  only  in  tlie 
meotings  is  an  iaportant  otm  in  Individual  logs 
continues  to  be  I  oan  assure  you  fron  the 

point  of  view  of  the  projeot*  that  the  logs  are 
^ivate  and  that  you  ohoose  to  share  in  the  group 
whatever  you  as  an  individual  want  to  share.  And 
I  would  agree  with  RA  that  there  may  be  things  taat 
are  happening  in  the  school  that  you  would  ohoose  to 
write  about  in  the  log  whi^  may  or  may  not  be  con- 
sidered by  you  to  be  sort  of  nore  ia*ivate  or  confi- 
dential but  which  you  end  up  not  bringing  in  to  the 
aeeting  because  it  doesn't  seen  to  conosot  exactly 
with  what  we're  talking  about.    But  I  would  certainly 
expect  that  there  would  be  documentation  in  the  logs 
of  what  is  happening  in  the  school  and  that's  why  I 
wonder,  froo  the  question  that's  underway >  It  sounds 
like  the  hiring  of  the  new  principal  has  raised  a  lot 
of  issues.    And  the  issues,  .soaehow,  are  affecting 
individual  nrabers  on  the  faoul^  differently.  How 
ffiaybe  it  will  change  in  a  week  or  two  weeks  whenever 
the  larinoipal  is  hired  here  and  teachers  go  on  to 
oaks  the  best  of  the  situation  as  it  is.    But  I 
wonder,  if  you  think  about  past  principals,  not  this 
sit^^uation  but  thii^  back  to  maybe  a  prior  one.  Are 
there  some  ^aUarities  or  differences  in  the  hiring 
proMSs  of  that  last  principal  that  you  see  happening 
in  this  principal?   In  the  reactions  of  the  teachers 
then  as  far  as  reactions  of  teachers  now  in  the  is*o« 
cess.    Z  think  that,  being  able  to  look  back  in 
that  way  is  helpful  for  looking  at  change  in  the 
school.    Just  like  last  V99k  when  I  was  listening  to 
the  tapes  when  you  discussed  changes  in  the  school, 
I  heard  a  lot  of  people  talking  back  about  what  had 
happened  in  i^'ior  years,  in  different  terms  of  a 
principal,  different  oonlitions  in  the  school,  etc. 

Elliot    I  think,  if  I  ao  not  mistaken,  the  last  time  the 

principal  was  chosen,  there  were  no  candidates  from 
hare,    ^lis  time  there  were  two. 

Jack      Yes,  there  was. 

Brooks   What  I  hear  Jack  saying  is  that  he  is  one  Juap  ahead 
of  most  faoul^  that  have  beard.  He  is  saying,  okay, 
where  do  we  go  from  here?   Rei^dl ess  of  who  the 
principal  is,  how  in  that  going  to  effect  me? 
Vhare's  the  change  worth  giving  hqt  support  where  a 
lot  of  the  comments  are  being  made,  have  been  made  are 
more  in  the  past,  why  these  assignments?   Why  the 
decisions?   How  can  those  people  possibly  think  they 
oan  effect  my  life  this  way?   lou  know,  that  would 
be  a  very  serious  .  .  .  getting  a  new  prlnoif^  for 
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this  school  Is  the  most  thing  we've  been  throu^ 
together  in  a  long,  long  tine.    This  is  aqr  siacth  year 
,;eaohing  and  this  is  the  most  serious  thing  we  have 
all  confronted.    That's  even  considering  Teacher 
Corps,  it  created  change  but 

Jack      This  is  ngr  fourth  time  confronting  it. 

Brooks   How  do  you  feel? 

Ted       Is  this  the  way  it  was  done  all  the  other  tines? 

Jack      The  principal  hasn't  changed  the  way  I  teach  in  ojy 
classroom  for  16  years  and  hasn't  affected  me  per- 
sonally per  se  as  a  classroom  teacher,  but  has  af- 
fected the  overall  philosophy  of  the  school  which  I 
think  is  where  the  morale  prohlea  exists  that  exists 
now,  not  with  the  teachers  that's  unhappy  about  the 
way  that  they  teach  in  their  room  as  much  as  they 
are  with  their  relationship  with  the  rest  of  the 
school  people  and  whether  they're  listened  to  or 
that  type  of  thing.    But  as  far  as  affecting  me 
personally  in  the  classroom  that  type  of  thing,  it 
won't  affect  me  a  bit. 
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Saptsfflber  29,  1982 


W   HA,  John  and  Brooks  started  by  writing  agenda  whUe  we 
waited  for  the  others  to  ooae.    Brooks  raised  the  issue  of 

^^^^  ''^o  wanted  to  talk  about 

the  NSCD  presentaUon.    Otho*  agenda  items  raised  were  the 
questionnaire,  replacing  Jack,  reading  through  the  proposal, 
school  visits,  and  responses  to  Jack's  letter  of  last  year, 
I  asked  if  we  should  really  start.    Brooks  said  she  thought 
that  meeting  should  begin  right  at  2:30.    I  said  I  thought 
that  was  fine,  and  that  as  far  as  I  knew,  Elliot  was  the  only 
one  who  might  have  a  problos  with  that.    Ted  asked  if  we  were 
set  on  having  it  on  Wednesdays.    I  said  that  OH  and  I  were 
looked  into  that  time,  cmd  Brooks  reminded  him  that  we  had 
talked  about  it  last  spring.    I  asked  if  it  was  going  to  be  a 
p-oblem  for  him.    fie  said  his  wife  was  working  now  and  his 
kids  got  out  of  school  early  on  Wednesday.    He  said  it  wis 
okay  now,  but  if  one  of  the  kids  got  sick  or  something  i". 
would  be  a  problem,  ^ 

TO    This  may  be  the  first  time  we've  rwlly  started  a  meeUng 
-  with  an  agenda  -  before  OR  got  there.    Brooks  throughout 
this  meeting  seemed  to  be  quite  comfortable  taking  charge  -  I 
expected  to  see  more  of  this  behavior  with  Jaok  gone. 

IN    Arother  example  of  Ted  having  missed  out  on  a  clear 
decision  made  earlier.    Not  only  that,  it  wasn't  really  a 
irohlem  for  him  now  -  it  Just  might  be  if  one  of  his  kids  got 
sick  or  something.  ^ 

ON   OR  came  in.    John  passed  out  the  staff  development  forms 
to  Brooks  and  Ted.    They  filled  them  out  and  I  explained  to 
US  what  each  of  the  agenda  items  is.    Brooks  brought  outher 
pictures  of  the  summ^  to  show  OB  and  I.    John  goes  out  to 
get  something  in  his  room  -  returns  with  a  ditto  of  the 
behavioral  eructations  for  kids  in  the  two  behavior  mod 
classes.    Ted  goes  out  and  comes  back  with  no  e«>lanatlon. 
John  gives  OH  the  "Voodoo  Science"  article  for  her  to  read  - 
he  had  shown  it  to  me  before  we  atarted  meeting,    Ted  comes 
back  m  with  his  staff  development  sheets  frooTlast  year  to 

Tr^ll  o^^"*^^^^  J°  ^'"^         y OR  passed  out 

copies  of  the  articles  of  John  and  Brooks  she  bad  said  she 
would  copy  for  this  week, 

TN   Brooks  shifts  from  task  orientation  to  personal  here  - 
like  when  she  uses  very  personal  anecdotes  to  explain  a 
point. 

TN   Last  year  Jack  was  in  charge  of  getting  the  staff 

forms  for  everybody  -  this  year  John  took  it  upon 
himself.    Interesting  to  see  bow  Jack's  duties  get  parceled 
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Cai  Brooks  asks,  "Wbero  to  next?"  am*  asks  John  if  wa  sbould 
addroaa  tbe  NSCD.  He  saya  to  leave  hln  to  tbe  end.  Brooks 
said  she  went  through  the  proposal  and  took  notes  on  the  work 
we  had  left  to  (k>|  DEoeaber  the  Human  Services  Survey, 
interview  saaple  of  teaohws  in  the  sohod,  give  MBI  to  other 
teaohers  in  otho?  schools,  field  observations,  and  literature 
review.  I  said  that  paralleled  the  items  the  project  officer 
had  raised  in  the  letter  we  had  brought  to  share.  UR  passed 
it  out  and  teaohers  read  it. 

W   Again  Brooks  taking  the  directive  role.    She  had  olea»»ly 
put  some  work  into  this  week  -  her  ooamitaent  seems  greater 
every  week. 

W   Brooks  talked  about  the  lack  of  a  Junior  high  school 
schedling,  of  knowing  what  the  school's  goals  and  objectives 
are.  since  Teacher  Corps.    John  said  the  school  board 
dictated  what  nonsy  got  spent  for  regardless  of  philosophy. 
UH  said  that  the  principal  might  use  a  philosophy  in  statlug 
priorities.    Sie  said  that  the  history  of  change  the  project 
officer  talked  about  in  her  letter  was  a  suimoary  of  the 
philosophy  of  the  school  in  a  way,  and  that  the  interview 
Brooks  and  John  did  with  the  new  principal  was  an  attempt  to 
begin  to  clarify  a  philosophy.    I  asked  Brooks  wt^  she  had 
raised  the  issue  of  a  philosophy  right  now.    She  said  she 
thought  they  often  spun  their  wheels  because  they  didn't  know 
where  they  were  going.    If  theyhad  goals  and  objeotivee 
prioritized,  things  might  go  more  smoothly.    Ted  said  that  the 
school  board  controlled  that.    John  said  the  principal  writes 
the  goal.    Be  said  he»d  like  to  find  the  state  guidelines  for 
Junior  high  and  see  how  that  fit  into  the  snated  philosophy. 
OB  said  she  would  try  to  find  them.    She  also  said  that  they 
had  examples  of  philosophies  from  other  schools.    I  asked  if 
we  could  get  a  copy  of  the  new  principal's  goals  and 
objectives.    Ted  asked  if  he  wrote  them  every  year  and 
described  how  he  had  to  do  it  when  he  was  a  larincipal,  John 
asked  Ted  if  he  had  ever  shared  what  he  had  written  with  his 
teachers.    Ted  said  no.    John  said  he  thought  the  principal 
had  to  write  what  he  perceives  was  secret.    Ted  said  it 
couldn' t  be  secret  -  you  could  call  the  school  board  and  they 
would  give  you  the  philosophy.    John  said  he  couldn't  get  his 
son's  school  records.    Ted  said  that  was  illegal. 

TN    Interesting  that  Brooks  raised  the  issue  of  the  philosophy 
-  since  it  was  a  component  in  the  Michigan  iroject  and  not  this 
one.    Is  it  inevitable  that  teachers  come  around  to  this  in 
discussing  what  is  going  on  in  a  school,  or  was  it  suggested 
to  her  by  the  Michigan  project  or  the  project  officer's  letter. 

IW    Individual  differences  -  John  and  Ted  perceptions  about 
what  is  available  to  teachers  from  the  administration.  Ted 
said  it  wasn't  secret  that  anyone  could  find  out.  John 
worked  from  a  more  practical,  less  idealistic  basis,  saying  he 
had  never  seen  it,  in  fact,  couldn't  even  get  his  son's 
records. 
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IN   All  those  times  someooe  aald  tbegr  wanted  to  see  tbe  state 
laws  and  no  one  did  anything  about  it  -  this  time  UR  said  she 
would  look  into  it.    She  didn't  all  those  other  times  - 
waiting  for  someone  else  to  take  initiative.    Is  that  no 
longer  neoessary  in  the  group,  since  members  are 
participating  iwre? 

OH  OR  said  that  the  issue  of  whether  or  not  teachers  are 
aware  of  the  principal *s  statement  of  goals  ties  into  the 
issue  the  team  raised  last  spring  about  whether  or  not 
teachtt*  and  administrators  def iz»  terms  and  perceive  the 
school  in  the  same  way.    Ted  said  it  was  sUly  to  keep  goals 
secret.    Be  and  John  talk  more  about  whether  or  not 
irinoipals  share  thooe  with  tbe  staff. 

cai   Elliot  comes  in.    People  keep  talking,  then  there's  a 
pause,  and  OR  says,  "Welcome.  Elliot. «  and  passes  him  the 
papers  everyone  else  has  gctten.    Brooks  said  she  was  goal- 
oriented,  and  described  how  she  made  her  students  write  goals 
for  tbe  year.    She  said  in  the  reading  she  had  done  this 
summer  it  said  that  if  teacher  lacked  goals  they  found  their 
Jobs  frustrating,  and  when  they  lacked  communication  witb 
other  people  they  were  frustrated.    She  said  that  may  be  our 
recommendation  at  tbe  end  of  this  -  tbat  a  philosoi^  is 
needed.    I  said  her  ideas  seemed  to  raise  good  questions  for 
interviews  about  communication  and  clarity  of  goals.  Ve 
looked  at  the  survsy  that  had  been  (k>ae  and  pointed  out  where 
we  bad  begun  to  ask  those  questions,  which  could  be  probed  in 
an  interview.    I  said  I  thought  Brooks  had  made  an  interesting 
conMction  to  the  Michigan  project;  that  they  had  started  with 
a  philosophy  and  moved  on  from  there,  and  that  we  started 
with  the  research  and  may  be  moving  toward  a  philosophy.  I 
said  the  same  questions  might  be  useful  for  site  visits. 

IN    Clarity  form  Brooks  hear  about  the  goals  of  the  research 
-  to  make  some  kind  of  recommendation,  which  mi£^t  include 
the  idea  tbat  goals  and  philosophy  be  clearer  for  teachers. 
This  seems  to  reflect  a  concern  of  the  team,  or  at  least  of 
some  of  tbe  members,  from  tbe  start  cf  the  project.    It  seems 
like  the  school  has  moved  closer  to  this  this  year,  tait 
Brooks  feels  that  more  might  be  helpful. 

TN    I  found  myself  taking  a  suggesting/probing  role  today  - 
making  open  suggestions  about  how  I  thought  information 
could  best  be  used,  or  what  questins  might  be  asked,  or 
asking  people,  especially  Brooks  and  John  why  they  had  raised 
an  idea  rather  than  accepting  it  or  waiting  to  see  where  it 
was  going.    Part  of  it  was  being  tired  and  feeling  like  I  was 
missing  things,  but  I  think  there  might  be  tbe  feeling  -  for 
me  and  for  others  -  that  we  have  less  time  this  year,  and 
things  have  to  continue  to  move  along. 
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ON   Brooks  said,  coming  back  to  what  we  nasd  to  do,  she  felt 
taat  Survsf  for  Daoember  was  still  on,    John  said  we  oould 
probe  the  questions  in  the  interview  and  then  r^survey. 
Elliot  said  they  oould  score  the  survey  first,  and  then  pick 
six  people  to  interview  from  the  stratified  results.  UR 
asked  when  would  be  a  aood  time  to  give  the  interview, 
December,  now?   John  said  or  after  the  second  survey?  Brooks 
said  we  need  to  score  the  surveys  first.    Brooks  asked  if 
there  was  a  program  available  for  analyzing  this  data.  OB 
said  she  oould  arrange  to  meet  with  another  university 
faculty  member.    Elliot  said  they  Just  needed  to  find  out  the 
formula.    DB  or  Brooks  said  th^  would  contact  the  university 
faculty  member  re:   a  computer  program  and  the  software  for 
it.    UB  said  he  may  also  have  data  on  middle  school  teachers 
in  his  sample  we  could  use  f  (8*  comparison.    I  said  that  when 
that  scoring  got  dons  influenced  when  the  interviews  could  be 
done.    Brooks  said  she'd  like  to  get  the  scoring  done  as  soon 
as  possible.    Elliot  asked  how  the  score  appeared,  and  UR 
explained  the  three  sub-categories.    Ted  asked  if  six 
teachers  was  a  big  enough  sample  to  Interview.    I  said  that 
once  you  saw  the  range  from  the  scoring  you  could  decide  if  six 
was  representative.    Elliot  said  there  was  no  relation  between 
the  interviews  and  the  surveys,  though*     I  aald  that 
actually  the  interview  oould  be  used  to  validate  the  survey 
tf  similar  questions  were  asked. 

TN   Research  issues  here  of  scoring  surveys^  sampling 
teachers,  research  validity.    Teachers  seeau  to  be  much  more 
comfortable  with  these  issues  now  than  they  did  last  year. 

ON   John  referred  to  item  four  in  the  project  officer's 
letter  -literature  review,  and  said  we  do  that  oi^golng.  I 
asked  if  we  wanted  to  an  ERIC  search  on  teacher  morale  or 
related  issues.    Elliot  said  we  oould  Just  ask  the  other 
university  faculty  member  for  lit«;>at\ire.    UR  said  he  said  be 
hadn't  reviewed  the  literature  on  teacher  morale,  so  we  had 
to  decide  if  we  wanted  to  follow  his  research  or  check  out 
the  literature  on  teacher  morale.    We  talked  about  indicators 
for  the  ERIC  search  -  teacher  morale^  middle  school/ Junior 
high,  student  aohievoaent,  scheduling,  teacher  stress, 
burnout.    DR  said  that  another  reason  for  doing  that  is  that 
it  addresses  a  concern  the  project  officer  had  raised  about 
the  connection  between  teacher  morale  and  scheduling  or 
achievement,  and  this  lets  us  check  if  there  has  been 
anything  written  on  it. 

IN    Again,  we  seem  to  be  answering  another  of  the  project 
officer's  concerns  -  they  seemto  flow  naturally  out  of  the 
discussions  we  have. 
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ON  John  referred  to  number  five  in  the  projeot  officer's 
letter,  field  observations,  and  said  he  didn't  think  we 
needed  to  do  that,  a«}  that  it  was  difficult  to  find  schools 
similar  enough  to  this  Junior  high  to  do.    The  conanunitlea 
ve  knew  of  whp  had  schools  to  visit  were  too  different  in 
style,  alz9t  and  wealth.    Brooks  said  she  thought  of  all  of 
them,  one  sounded  best.    She  said  we  need  to  look  throu^  all 
the  inaterlal  Jack  received  and  figure  out  if  any  of  the  schools 
were  good.    OB  asked  how  we  could  get  inforoation  on  schools 
we  don't  know  about.    Brooks  said  you  could  call  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  for  those  towns.    Elliot  and  Ted  were  writing 
notes  to  each  other  at  this  point,  not  involved  in  the 
oonversaUon  I  suggested  th^  could  also  Just  contact  the 
school  ia*inoipal.    I  asked  John  if  he  didn't  think  we  should 
do  it  because  It  was  hard  to  find  schools  or  because  It 
wasn't  a  part  of  the  research  we  were  doing.    John  said  he 
wasn't  sure  if  wcoBeded  to  do  it  any  more.    SUlot  said  that 
what  we're  doing  now  has  little  to  do  with  scheduling,  thaf. 
it  was  about  teacher  morale,  and  that  field  observations  were 
not  appreciate  any  more.    Brooks  said  that  if  another  school 
did  things  differently  though  that  we  oould  use  it  as  a 
sample  for  recommendations  we  would  make.    She  gave  an 
example  of  something  done  at  the  Mldilgan  site  -  teachers 
asked  to  fill  out  a  sheet  stating  their  scheduling 
preferences  for  the  next  year.    Jchn  said  we  started  with 
scheduling  questions  which  got  answered,  and  that  now  we  were 
going  beyond  to  see  if  the  si&edule  changes  were  aqy  good. 
Elliot  added,  as  measured  on  the  basis  of  staff  morale.  And 
John  added,  and  then  make  recommendations  but  not  a  whole  new 
schedule.    Ted  said  he.  like  Jack,  wanted  to  know  what  the 
question  was.    Elliot  said  that  the  project  had  changed  over 
time,  that  th^  were  paring  it  down  so  that  future  users 
oould  duplicate  it.    John  said  he  felt  that  right  now  any 
school  could  do  what  they've  done  -  survey  the  teachers  and 
share  with  the  principal,  but  that  now  they  were  going 
further.    Elliot  said  to  look  at  changes  in  staff  morale.  I 
asked  if  they  felt  the  first  survey  had  created  changes  and 
that  now  they  were  measuring  the  effects  of  those  changes. 
Elliot  said  he  wouldn't  say  that  first  survey  had  created  the 
changes,    j^n  said,  yes.  that's  what  he  thought  we  were 
(toing  now. 

IN    This  was  an  interesting  discussion  of  teachers'  perception 
of  what  their  research  was  and  is,  and  bow  it  has  changed 
over  time.    I  think  we  still  need  a  dearer  statement  of 
exactly  what  changes  have  taken  place  if  this  is  the 
direction  they  see  the  project  taking. 
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IN   I  also  bare  quo8tios»  about  tbeir  dealre  now  to  pare  down 
tbe  projeot  -  soBetblng  botb  Jobn  aod  EXllot  se^  to  be 
tending  tovard*    Z  tblnk  X%  relates  in  part  to  tbe  sense  of 
pressure  I  aentionsd  above  -  of  only  having  tbe  year  left  to 
work  in,  and  also  to  tbe  larger  isstM  of  teaober  time  and 
aoount  of  teaober  energy  -  mental  and  pbysioal  it  is  possible 
to  inrest  in  an  Hxtra"  project* 

ON   Ted  pointed  out  tbat  one  big  ohaoge  this  year  was  big 
teaober  raises.  John  said  tbe  payoheoks  were  also  on  tine 
this  year,  and  they  weren't  last  year,  wfaiob  nade  a  big 
difference  to  people,    Ted  said  be  felt  tbat  the  raises 
indicated  tbat  somebody  finally  appa*eoiated  what  teachers 
were  (toing.    John  said  tbat  tbat  wasn't  bow  it  happened  - 
tbat  the  board  had  to  go  along  with  St  given  tbe  facts  they 
were  presented.    Ted  said  tbay  didn'rhave  to,  ai^  tbat  it 
gave  him  a  feeling  of  worth  to  have  been  recognized  with  a 
raise.    UR  said  so  tbat  night  affect  your  scores  on  this 
survey,  and  that  that  change  in  school  context  has  to  be 
discussed.    Ted  aslced  if  it  was  one  of  those  things  that 
could  Just  be  said  in  tbe  report.    OB  suggested  maybe  it 
could  be  an  interview  question. 

TS   Again,  Ted  sees  tbe  paydbieck  as  recognition  from 
superiors  and  Jobn  sees  it  in  practical  terms.  Individual 
dironsion  -  does  Ted's  senM  of  worth  come  only  fraii 
outside/external  recognition? 

TN   Also.  Ted's  perception  of  research  •  we'd  talked  several 
times  of  making  biases  and  conditions  clear  and  open  in  tbe 
research  as  a  way  of  compensating  for  different  variables. 
His  interpretation  of  this  is  seen  here  -  if  we  Just  say  tbat 
teacb«!*s  have  gotten  pay  raises  is  tbat  enough  to  cover  us. 
It  always  seems  to  be  a  question  for  Ted  of  getting  tbe 
research  accepted      TOmeoce  elM  -  again  an  exteruEd 
criteria. 
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UNIVERSffVOP>«yHAMPSHflg 
D^RM<^H^gWMAMPSMfflEC3P^ 


ACTIM  ttStMOl  m  OMKt  IN  SGNQPLS 


iMtrvction*  f9r  itolng  Lpf* 


Ito  pwpoM  of  tfM  lof  tt  BB  fffitf  «at  i*at  It  fslnf  on  riflirdfiif  «m  mm*s 
MtivltiM.   Ihtt  pvfpoM        to  wnrnd  If  ym  Mil  m  lAat  awOTtf  oGcvr 
«4  Mhet  yovr  pwnmI  imccIm  !•  to  ttoM  MMtt.    It  will  alto  t»lt  m 
nitm  etmtfl  mmci  oear  as  fov  <Di»tt>r. 

■y  Mnts,  M  MR  Myminf  M  mlvtM.  mr  aliilwlfy,  tp  ttw  ism  and 
Iti  Morfc.    far  InstMOi.  •wnts  alflbt  Ineltid*  tte  «»l  lowing: 

'Tim  principai  mM  ^  I  taan't  In  vf  dauwam  for  m  hpur 
ttili  MffilRf .   I  rvpllcd  0«t  I  mm  akMnrlRf  in  •» 


*  iwp»n<  ky  to  tilt      that  tfM  okMrwBtlnn  MMt  wnrr 

•II  in  imr  «tMs.  I  tali  ttet  I  hopad  It  mli  In  slaa,  tM. 

-I  ma4  an  artlcia  In  mem  nagaalna  Aat  I  tfiink 
MMld  ba  Inttmttatf— tfiink  I' It  aa^  It  an. 

_         nt  X  Sdwol.  eallad  tadiy  and  Ml«d  If  aha  could 
borraw  «ia  Starlala  «a'io  otlng  In  cita  projast.    I  tald  hmr  I'd 
sai^  har  tta  omal  Ibr  uaa  ^  aaoldN't  aand  tfia  roat  until  thm 
tMB  had  ftnlafiad  ultfi  it. 

aidiauitBd.   Ilia  aaatlng  Mnt  ouar  tw  houra  today  and  I  aad 
M  I  can  ba  at  for  talking  ae  audi  about  that  pra6ta«  with 

tfia  t^n  raoofdar. 

Aa  yau  can  aaa  from  tfia  atowt,  avwit  ia  a  bread  tam  fwm.   Ua  ««nt  you  to 
tall  ua  idiat  hippani  aa  it  rolataa  ta  tfia  prajaet. 

ntntiar,  «dian  you  wish  to  or  vhan  It  appoan  nacaaaary  to  you.  no'd  Ilka  to 
gat  your  raaetlona  aa  wiiat  Happana.    ¥or  Inatanaa,  ttwia  raaetlona  oight  f  1 1 
tfM  aiwita  notad  abovo. 

•I  airaady  tald  kin  I'd  ba  eot-Hio,  In  tact,  arrangad'  for  tko 
aawraga.   Can't  aaas  to  kaap  tfia  ea^Miicatlan  stral^t  with 
klo. 

-I'm  glad  that  had  a  gaod  aaparfanca-^kat  m  lais 

ancleua  about  naat  Mak  in  «y  190m. 

rojtSTTroB  Tlkunaff,  V.  J.,  Mbrd.  |.  a.,  a  6rlffti»,  6.  A.    Iwcaracttva  kataarck 
and  l>avaiOflwant  on  Taacking  Uudv;    Final  twort.    San  Franc liCB!    W  Ull 
Laboratory  for  Educational  Rasaarch  and  Davaiepnoflt.  1975,  623  pp. 
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Instruction  tor  Using  Log 


br  sanding  tfils  artlcl*  I  cm  gst  hia  to  trio  ar  aancams 
snrlously. 


-filed  M.  Kwtsd  ths  Mcsrlals.  Wfsft  m  eould  gst 

•ddltlonsl  sats  In  cww  thm  nasds  eosv  ^  sgsln. 


iy  itauidft't  b«  so  asd  btft  It  smm  tkst  dm 
op  tSD  andi  tiM  wttt  pwcsdursl  staff. 


So,  Mtot  MS  iio«a  is  s  sot  of  '^siafits"  and  •  sot  of  "parsonsi  roactisns"  to 
mm.  It  slioaid  M  mifiaratsd  tliat  tfw  rsoetlaas  ars  up  te  yoa-*lneludi  " 
you  wtaii  or  sHao  It  appoars  isMMSOfy  to  ^»  an  aj^tanotton. 


Eadt  avMt  slauld  bo  dstad.  A  ipoco  fs  pnvldsd  In  tfw  laft-ltand  ssIihi  ftor 
providing  tho  dsto* 

Haeord  oadi  avont  m  sosn  as  yo«  can  aftsr  it  oeeiirs. 


It  isn't  noeassary  to  rseerd  awants  that  ars  part  of  tapod  Csib  aaatli^s. 
Mi  would,  hOMOvor,  lllw  your  porsenat  raactisns  ts  tfio  nostlngs  aithor  in 
tfwtr  sntirsty  or  tD  bla  and  ptMos  of  tlM*. 

fMiL  m  TWO  CAHtONS  OF  YOtm  14)0  IN  DC  tHVeiOreS  PMVIQED  AT  TKUI-WCEK 
(Olt  INCHCAIOUTI)  INTEltVALS. 

If  SURE  TD  MlilC  UeigLY  WO  PIMLT.    IT  ISN'T  NECCSSAirr  TD  HAKE  tNCSE 
LITIRAIir  KASTEWIECU.    1NEY  APE  !l£COilOI  ONLY  ANO  VIU  IE  TIEATEO  AS  SUCH. 
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^7 


IRC5  T«BB  AotiTitits 
M«»tlag  #1:    Ootob«r  14  Orlantatlon 
■Vbat  Is  AQtiOB  B«s««roli7» 

B«Tl«w  thm  handouts  on  Aotion  Rasaarofi,  Stapa  in 
Coaduetlng  Aotion  Raaaarohf  ARCS  TlaaXlna 

m 

Taaa  aaabars  ooBplata  raBainlng  Quaatlonnairas  on 
AotlOD  Raaaaroli:     1)  Profaaaional  OavaXopaint, 

2)  Raaaareh-SklXI  EnovXadga  and  SaXf-Paroaption, 

3)  BaXAafa  about  TaaohAng/LaarnlBgy  and 
4}  ZnitlaX  ProbXas  Xdantif ioatioa 

Maating  #2 

"Vbat  la  tba  nature  of  obanga  in  my  sohooX?" 

-  How  doaa  tba  prooaaa  of  obanga  in  my  acbooX 
oparata?    va*  otbar  aobooXa? 

-  Vbat  is  tba  raXationabip  of  tba  prinoipaX  and 
aobooX  ebanga? 

-  Vbat  are  tba  affacta  of  obanga  in  tbia  acbooX? 

Taaobara  react  to  tbeaa  questions  in  tbeir  Xogs 
prior  to  the  aaating. 

Meeting  #3 

Pis  praaant  aXtarnativa  conoaptuaX  fraaeworks  for 
Xooking  at  obanga  in  scbooXs*  3*4  rapresentatiTe 
articXes  brought  in. 

Meeting  #4 

*tfbat  ia  the  nature  of  individuaX  change? ■ 

-  Students?  Teaobars? 

Hov  ia  individuaX  obanga  aaan  in  oXaasrooms? 

-  Vbat  baXps  or  binders  change  for  teachara  and 
atudants? 

-  Vbat  is  the  reXation  of  the  prinoipaX* a 
position  to  teacher  or  student  change? 

-  ExanpXas  of  positive  or  negative  change  froB 
your  azperianoa? 

Team  aanbers  react  to  these  questions  in  Xoge 
prior  to  the'  aeeting. 
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PXs  pr«s«Bt  «lt«riiAtiv«  fraatworks  for  lnT«»ti- 
CBtiBg  IntflTiduBl  t««oli«r  mud  «tud«Bt  ohaas** 
3»4  r«pr«B«Bt*tiTe  artiolas  brottgHt  la. 

H««tiBS  #6 

■Vbmt  is  th«  Boat  rB8B«roliBbI«  aad  BaaassA^l* 
aapaat  of  otaaaga  for  aa  to  fooua  oa  la  ay  achool 
for  aa  iadlTldaal  aotioa  raaaaroli  projaot?* 

lies  aaabara  iBtarviavad  prior  to  tliia  aasalon 
on  thia  quaation* 

Maatlag  #7 

Coatiauad  diaouaaioa  of  "Boat  raaaarobabla  aapaot 
of  ehaaga  for  iadiTidual  AICS  projaot." 

PZa  praaaat  iaforaation  oa  aXtaraata  raaaarob 
prooaaaaa  atraaaing  tba  aaad  for  idoBtif ioatioa 
of  apaoifie  problaaa  aad  tba  iaaua  of  "aoat 
■aaagaabla.*    Tbaaa  iadiTidual  ABCS  projaota 
ara  a  way  for  taas  aaabara  to  praotioa  and  Xaarn 
aavar  akilla  of  a  raaaarobar  bafora  taokliag  tba 
taaa  projaot. 

Maatiaga  #8,  9,  10 

"Vbat  iaauaa  of  obanga  do  indiTiduala  obooaa  to 
iBToatigata  furtbor?* 

•¥bat  raaaareb  aatboda  do  IndiYidnala  obooaa?" 

PraparatioQ  of  individual  raaaareb  daaigna. 

Tvobnioal  aaaistanoa  providad  by  Baaaarob 
Asaiatant  to  individuala  prior  to  aaatings. 
PZa  and  BA  praaant  iaforaation  and  litoratura 
rtfaraaoaa  appropriata  to  individuala*  oboiees 
as  tbay  ara  aakad  for  aaaiatanca  at  taaa 
■tatiags  aad  in  individual  oonfaranoing. 

Atttboritiaa  ia  rasaarob  araaa  aay  ba  guasta  on 
rtaaarob  aatbodology  if  taaobara  daairo  it; 
i,a.t  Don  Graves,  Caaa  Study  Metbodology  (DNH). 
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Aotion  Rasoaroti  on  Cbaasa  In  Schools 
Log  Entry  -  Brooks 
Noveaber  4,  1981 


Interesting  meeting  -  I  liked  Elliot's  proposal  -  of 
possible  topic  to  researob  -  Gveduatlon  by  Portfolio. 
Teacher/ a(telnlstratlon  OYsluatlon  Is  a  popular  concern  K-12. 
Often  talked  about  during  negotiation  years  and  topic  during 
the  year  at  AFT  aee tings. 

These  ara  sons  of  the  notes  I  Jotted  down  during  today's 
meeting:  ^ 

1.  Look  for  Sunday's  Boston  Herald  article  on  Portsoouth, 

2.  Also  the  most  recent  Mew  Hampshire  Times  has  an  article 
about  Portsmouth.    Se«&s  like  It's  getting  to  be  "THE" 
city  to  more  to  for  >'ui>-and««omlng"  people. 

3.  End  of  term  prMsures  are  building  -  more  about  It  in 
next  week's  Journal. 

4.  I  used  to  ha?e  an  article  about  kid's  learning  and  su^ir 
-  can't  find  It  since  I  moved  ny  room  -  kids  need  to  be 
more  aware  of  hont  sugar  affects  their  behavior! 

(OR  or  RA  -  Do  you  have  any  Information  you  could  pass 
on  to  me?   Sugar  and  kids'  learning.) 

5.  Z'B  concerned  about  two  girls  In  one  class  who  are  Into 
sex  and  drugs  -  I'm  glad  I'm  not  a  kid  of  the  dOs. 

6.  I  have  a  feeling  that  "something."  Is  going  to  happen  by 
Christmas  time.    Kids  are  hostile  showing  signs  of  vio- 
lence *  physical  and  verbal  that  are  characteristic  of 
the  second  week  In  Junel 

For  some  reason  I  noted  the  seating  arrangement  today  * 
I  plan  to  consciously  reposition  iqyself  each  meeting  -  will  It 
affect  our  interaction? 

Nov«Bber  6,  1981 

Parents  Right  -  Open  House 

I  was  astounded  at  the  crowd  of  parents  who  attended  our 
Open  House.    I  wonder  if  the  format  had  az^thing  to  do  with 
the  large  turnout.    We  invited  i^rents  to  meet  each  team  of 
teachers.    This  was  so  that  we  could  introduce  ourselves  and 
our  general  ourrioulum  and  school  (^ganlzatlon.    We  tben 
adjourned  to  our  individual  rooms.    It  was  Standing  Room  Only 
for  Thaxter  7  team.    The  only  complaint  I  beard  today  was 
that  since  so  maoy  parents  showed  up  that  some  teachers  never 
bad  a  chance  to  see  everyone.    Also  waiting  parents  were 
privy  to  other  teaoher/parent  conversations/little  privacy 
which  led  some  teachers  to  gloss  over  specific  problems  with 
certain  students. 
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What  a  fflspathon  yeaterdayt   At  aohool  by  7  an,  2:35 
aftw  aohool  naica-up,  3s30  APT  aaaUog  until  5j30,  back  at 
aoliool  at  6:50  pn. 


A  fallcw  teaohar  aakad  ma  to  aooompaqy  bar  tw  a  drlnie 
and  talk  about  our  azpariasoe  on  tlia  Salaotlon  Comnlttea 
(Junior  hlgti  principal ).    I»m  oonoeroed  about  our  #1  olioloe. 
It  aaaaa  tbat  he  ouat  fc>  oartlflad  by  Altarnativa  #3.    Ve  ara 
both  oonoamd  that  tba  ooBBlttea  didn*t  raally  vlalt  and 
ohaok  out  our  #2  oliol<«.    I  hope  va  don^t  gat  atuok  with 
aoneone  ve  don*t  raally  "knov," 
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Action  Reaeartdi  on  Cbangs  in  SobooXs 
Log  Entry  -  Anne 
AprU  2G,  1982 

It  has  boon  a  wblXe  since  I  bare  written  aaor  log 
entries,    ^oy  inportant  things  have  ooourrod  oonoerning  the 
project.    I  feel  sapeoially  enthusiastic  about  piloting  a  new 
type  of  schedule  for  next  year.    The  sixth  grade  should  be 
with  one  teacher  for  two  subjects  and  an  activity.    Ve  could 
try  this  with  one  group  of  kids.    Maybe  they  oould  be  given 
an  option.    The  seventh  grade  should  be  "blodeed*  as  they 
were  in  the  pest.    If  tracbers  are  given  the  same  plan  at  a 
particular  grade  level,  this  would  help  kids  and  teachers 
tremendously.    (6th  grade  should  be  "blooked"  when  they  ere 
not  with  their  "honerooa*  teacher*}   The  8th  grade  should 
have  the  open  schedule  they  now  have.    I  firmly  believe  this 
would  be  the  best  kind  of  schedule  for  kids  and  teachers. 

I*n  not  sure  if  this  fits  into  a  problem  of  scheduling, 
but  lately  Z  feel  concern  over  using  the  computer  in  the 
classroom.    Z  have  attended  several  meetings  concerning  this, 
and  Z  would  really  Hire  time  to  incorporate  computer 
activities  In  ay  scl<.nce  classes.    Z  feel  that  teaming  with 
another  teacher  Is  the  answer.    Many  members  of  the  staff 
know  a  great  deal  about  the  oomputer.    Z  would  like  to  share 
kids,  ideas,  activities  and  time  with  these  teachers. 

Z  feel  bad  that  we  have  not  yet  contacted  the  staff  on 
our  work.    I  feel  vary  enthused  but  isolated.    Many  staff 
members  were  mentioned  in  the  kids*  surveys  and  need  to  be 
Informed  about  our  results  so  far. 
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nucATtawu.  cxriiidkis  iwimm 

m  ACTIM  IteSIAMM  M  CMMKC  !■  SCMOOU  MBJECT 

Btraetlontt  Som  qoMtlsm  ira  pra-ttruBtnrtd  Md  sail  «9r  jwt  •  chaek  airfc  or  clivi* 
tn  tMMtr.  ettMr  qoMtloM*  m  o|wn  wdiil;  piwt*  vm  mtra  tpsM  If  It's 


t.  four  afi  (plMta)    2.   Sm    J.  ScInpI 


%.  Si*|«et  yoa  twcti  5.  nf  vtndMiti  you  CMdi  CM 

Ttli            8tli            9th  ^^^^^^ 
ft.  Itaf  my  yisn  of  ouporloneo  4»  iw  how  tooehlng  «e  tiM  Joslor  htMT       In  otif 
7.  Mat  It  tfM  lovol  of  your  prwrlow  odOBOtlonf  IWL/I.S.         i  IJi.  ♦  If  t 
♦  '  '•^/H.l.         i  IIU.  ♦  15  ?  HUi.  ♦  3Q         ;  HJk.  ♦  %S  

Othor  


8.  HoM  Mttiflod  ofo  yoa  with  your  ouporltnco  In  InMrvlOi  or  itaff  dnotopMitt 
(Nwwoll  doot  It  oMt  ywr  noodli,  holp  yoo  odilovo  yoor  soolt,  ote.V  Pfa 
eirelo  ono  ntabor  on  ttia  tcato  bolow.) 


*»nr  5  h  J  2  1  not  wry 

Mtlfftod  aodtratoty  wtJtflod  MtUflod 


9.  Maw  MMild  you  mto  your  •occom  as  •  pert  le  I  pent  In  prior  staff  dswl^aant  prog  raw  7 
(nooio  eircio  ono  mabor  bolow.) 

*»nr  5  *  I  I  t  not  wry 

•OGOOMfyl  Bdarotaty  toeoaoafvl  tueeMifwl 


10.  Wiy  am  wti  intorwtad  In  tho  Aetlon  llMoorefi  en  Changa  in  SdwoU  Frojoct? 

(Ploaw  traMar  tula  qwatton  aa  folly  aa  yo«  ean.  ««iy,  Hr  anaapla,  fi  It  iMportant 
to  4b  thta  now  as  oppoaod  to  §em  otfior  tl«a  In  yoor  tifof) 
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n.  tha  tfwra  a  erfttal  lnel4MC  or  fMllmlwi  Hmc  lad       a  liMirf. 


12. 


(FiMM  MnMr  till*  qonttoR  «»  fiiily  a*  can.) 


P"'^'«»'P'«!<w      •«P»rlaneaa  In  ARdl 
triaaaa  anmar  tfila,  too»  at  ftilty  aa  ysif  aan.) 


#512.**  •«        P»»nt    In  your  ItfbT 

(Plana  elrela  on*  nuabar  balaw.) 

•rt  aqnally  laportant  goats 


34.] 


er|c 


5 


IS.  fiaiptfvd  wftfi  othM*  pM-M  fn  yew  lift.  4b  yen  M  tfwt  m  •!«  now  In  «  wrtod 
•ff  •takllfty  or  tramttton  In  your        Mi  Morfct  —  •»  •  l«ripa 

l*a  Is  •  pM-lod  of  fltiblltty   la  •  purlod  of  tmltloo 

22  •   JST  "L5^        f?*  Wtf«.  put  a  I  bv  tfw  sMMRt 

tfcit  tt  aaot  oeGunM,  and  pot  o  2  by  dM  otfwr  rolawMt  ttatawit.) 


.  Itot  mdi  liaa  rtimiad  ibr  aa  In  riio  laat  tawrol  yoart; 
I'm  In  a  atablo  attiiattoR  wicil  raapaet  to  ar  lift  and  uovk. 

.  I*«a  Jiat  flM»  a  liiiga  tnRaltfon  parlod  In  ay  life  and  Horfi. 

,  I  ftol  Ma  flonaelldatlng  a  aajor  poHod  of  pananal  «id/br 
PKDfaaalonal  cftanga. 

,  IfMli*!!  Jwt  oo  ifM  ¥ar«»  of  aritlng  a  lot  of  dwngat  In  ay  III* 
aod^op  Morfea 

.  Othori   


17.  Plaaao  elivio  ona  m^r  far  aacfi  itataaant  bolow  to  fadteata  fNM"liard  at  tmrV* 
yooara  en  aaeh  of  th«  fai towing  laauaa  at  tlili  point  In  yow  life. 
Spaea  la  pivvldad       roMiiia  to  oiqpand  or  qoalliy  your  annor. 

a)  ioparating  ^fMlf  fraa  ay  faafly  and/or  ay  parmta*  anpactatlona 

5_  *  baopBlng         J  nwaidiBt       2  Joat  I  oot  m 

fi^rtmt-  tnomnaingly         taportant     boflnnlnf  to    laaua  now 

a  kay  taaoa  nm      laportant  bo  Invortant 

GOHHtttf   


b)  P0rantln9...rilaln9  mf  ^lldran  aa  I'd  tiks  to  {or  dOcldlng  t»  bo  a  parwt) 

$  •  3  2  1 

/  ~  

c)  Starting  a  earaor  and/or  aiiploring  faally  or  ooMnlty  lotoa 

5  *  3  2  1 


d)   laing  raeognlaad  far  ay  eantrlbvtion  and  acblavoaant  in  rotoa  I  «atua 


5  *  3  2  1 

t; 
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Aeempiiafitiif  •  tm  taportwc  things  In  tha  flnitn  pnrlod  t  tm»  left 
5  *  9  S  1 


f)  tolMf  ayMlf  «s  M  adolt,  furmlng  pnrt  of  tlM  Halt  Hprld 

S               4  1X1 
CtaMntt.  ■  


9)  Miing  dwpnr  Inwfwti  In  ar  dmim»  tor  UH  m4  writ; 
MCttng  long  rmfm  gonlt  and  mating  tiiaa 

5        '       *  3  2  I 


b)  Staring  ay  knavlarfga  and  aklfta,  aontrltatlng  «»  Hw  nasc  ganaratloa, 
taing  (wipftil  to  yswigar  friandi  and  aatoclalaa 

i                k  3X1 
finawiti   


I)  laeealng  m  am  parion  wittt  IdMitlty  and  dlmatlaa,  net  dagandwt  on  boas, 
flpaoaa,  ooltaaguas.  eritlea  or  MotDfi 

5  »  3X1 


J)  Staring  awaryday  hiMn  joyt  kith  ottiarf  {  Mlntalnlng  mm  ralatfonahlps 
with  fr lands,  Mly»  m  ipouia,  and  eollaagiias 

5  k  3  2  I 

ffuwiiiitt   


k)  Attaptlng  what  haa  tramplrad  In  ny  Ufa  at  'Mna,"  voloing  nvsalf  and 
■f  eholoM 

5  4  2  2  1 
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I)    Omaloping  ny  f«nsc  of  inyMlf  m  an  tdult 
5  *  3 


■)   OwRfllng  My  MtivitlM  and  M^itlons  to  rtflaet  mf  rmllstlMtly  who  I 
•fld  lAat  I  Mnt  fras  ay  M«i  «nd  Morfc 


IS.   J)i;*'"«*^t  p«rledi  of  your  I  If.  M  ebopCar^  in  ywir  •tttobiognphy,  pi 
gl«»  •  dMptor  hoadlng  to  th«  pruont  ported  «f  four  llfc. 


HoM  ibottt  «  titfo  for  tho  ported  yeu  Jutt  toft? 


Wwff  your  guotfl  for  o  dioptor  holding  for  the  rtoxt  ported  of  your  IlfWT 


I!!!  S'"'  •  f**^ P""'*"-  »toff  davolopooAt  oetlvietoa  holpod  yeu  mkm 
MM-?*'^   "  l?*""  V  "n^t^U  OKv  tramftlons  In  yeur  tlfo  or  mrkt 

(FlooM  ctrelo  eho  appreprloto  nui^or  balow.) 


5  k  lilghtfy        3  seaiBH*ut        2  vary  I  In  «^ 

not  raally  hafpful  hatefwi         hatpfut  in        vayt,  choM 

transition  axparincaa 
eraatad  tha 
tranaltion 

20,    It  tmild  halp  to  knoM  tha  factors  on  Mhteh  yeu  bate  your  ansMor  to  Quastlon  I?. 
Lr^J^i"*"*  °  progrow  wa»  Nalpful  In  negotiating  a  transition,  could  you 
indlcata  idtat  yeu  baltava  tha  tranaltion  to  bo  and  hm  tha  staff  dsvolepnant 
program  ojcparlanea  faelltcatad  (or  hindarad)  It. 
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21.    iMmtnQ  StyU  ln»»ntory* 

•ctlvlcio*.  not  only  ■cirfwlc  ittidy.  ^ 

ri»»t  or  wrong  »mmr%.  Thm  ofa  of  tho  Imwntory  ts  to  ducriba  hoM  yau 
loom,  net  to  ovslwto  your  tooming  oblllty.  "«rnio  nm  ye« 

ThM.  ora  nino  «ot«  of  mrH  llacod  bolow.    Itowfc  oHof  owh  tot  of  four 
"SSt  *  !;  ^«  cfioraetoriios  year  looming 

n  !:  !J  ^  ?"  -ort  Khteh  Host  boot  efioraetortaoi  your  looming  ttylo. 
i-L?JllII!!*i'^*  dwroctorl.tle  wrd,  oml  o  1  to  tho  word  trfildi  It 

nuobor  to  ooch  of  tim  fbur  wordo  to  oodi  «ot.  iiat%MiJTI=r-  


1-  ditcrtirtiiattno 

2-  n»awtl¥i 

3*       fifl  fug 

fntttliw 

wlvtical 
tfilnkliio 

tawrtiat 
doing 

5o  ^tntuitt¥« 

S-  Strict 

COHCffitS 

qtmtiowino 

cb— rvatlow 

f  tiemt 

„jmp»rlMntatlon 

SCORING  ONU; 

AC 

AC 

am 

(Soorlng  will  b*  oxplsinod  ot  tho  ARCS  nMtfng.} 


•TCTSmIng  Style  Iniwitory  If  from  telb,  Rubin  and  Nclntyr*  (Ed..), 

Organrfttonal  Ptvehoteay:    An  Exoor|«nttal  ApprMch.  Prant  lea-Hal  1 .  1974. 
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UNIVErenV  OF  NEW  HAMffSHIRE 


OUf^iAM.  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  03824 


ACTION  USEARCM  OH  WM6E  IN  SCNOOU 

PWMLEH  IPPtTIFIttTiOII  QUKTIWIWmCii 


In  ttw  spMM  providtd  balew,  piuM  ir»t  flwt  najor  prebim  you  sm  ^cIm 
tMctwrt  «nd/er  ■ehaols  tsdiy.  Aftar  Mch  pnblmm  you  lift,  ^wd'.  Oi*  *p»em 
i4ircli  Indlcstn  MMt  pm^cifi  of  your  pmr%  mu\4  ^gnm  mIA  you  that  thi* 
i«  •  Mjor  prabim  mofi  thougli  th«y  aay  dfMgra*  Micfi  yov  ^out  taw  to  htndle 
it.  (By  pMrs,  Mi  i««n  psrvpiw  Mh»  hmi  your  sm  pro^slonal  r»ls  «id  «r« 
In  your  gmrol  gMgnphle  rogion.) 


Pro6l«m 
f. 


2. 


tfian 


Owr 


•Adaptad  frw  TJkunpff.  W.  J.,  tard.  g.  A.,  »  Sriffin,  fi.  A.    tntaragtfva  Raseareh 

and  PavloB— nt  on  Ta«cft?nq  Study;    Final  Kaaort.    San  Francisco:    F»f  Watc  

Laberaesrv  for  Cdueaclonai  Raaaarch  and  DevalopMnt.  t979,  629  pp. 
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UNtVEBSlTY  QF>^  HAMPSHjRE 
DURHAM.  ACWHAN^SHtRE  03824 


ACnSM  RESEMCN  OH  OMfif  III  SOMOU 

«SEMO«>tlACHim»OtVtlO>HOIT  SKtUlS  Qt»aTIOHimHI  {itevfs*d}* 


Thm  purpoM  of  ttiU  qtMtionMin  Is  m  find  o«it  how  akfllad  you  bolf«%«  you 
•m  In  carrying  out  rwotrdl       <t»««topMnt  In  taochlng.    Tho  I  tan  Omc 
fella*  »n  mm  itt%t  Mtt  fMny  of  tho  tkltls  «id  uidariCMdInfi  b«llo«od  to 
b«  fie  offtetlM  rvMorah,  dMolopmc,  and  taadilng.    indieaca  how 

preflciant  reu  baltovo  roarsalf  fie  6a  by  eireling  ciM  ^raprtafia  nia*ar  m 
In  ttia  auiipla  balew. 


ifilMas  Ma  ara  Wllar  wigi  a  cadmfqiia  or  body  of  knoMladga  mvm  thmigh  n 
ana  not  afctTlad  IfTSwwa  oftha  fiactaiiqaa  or  knowta^.   Itran  yon  Indicate 
*ito  fill II"  by  eireltng  raasanaa  1.  indlcata  that  you  ara  fwlliar  witfi  tfia 
eentvit  of  tti*  teas  by  placing  ai  X  an  tfia  Una  pr^-ndlng  tlia  ttas.    (Oo  not 
Indlcata  faafllarfty  tor  tttm  In  atildi  you  balla      -u  ara  skillful  or  som- 
idiat  skillful.) 

vumKt 


Nlghly       SoMwhat  No 
Ski tltd      Skltlad  Skill 


X   ^llltv  to  trmt*  ^ta  a  coaching 

eeneam  Into  a  rasaarehabla  quascion. 


Tha  parson  »4te  raspondad  to  ttils  wiaavU  batlawas  himsal  f/harsalf  to  hava  no 
skill  >rt<an  It  eemai  fio  stating  a  caching  eoneam  as  a  rasaarcti  quasclon 
aTttoiigh  {s}ha  Is  fawllUr  witfi  ttia  issue. 


For  aach  of  tfia  I  taw  tfiat  fetlow.  plana  Indlcata  how  skftlad  you  baltava 
yourself  to  ba  regarding  the  content  of  the  ItMB.    As  In  cha  aawplo  abOM, 
circle  tile  nw^r  of  tfie  skill  level  which  is  apprDprlate.    When  you  ballave 
yourself  to  have  'So  skill,"  piece  m  X  on  the  line  If  you  era  fwillar  with 
the  concent  of  the  1 


Highly        SoMMhet  NO 
Skilled      Skilled  Skill 


I  Knewle^  of  genarel  principles  of 

rasaerch  design. 

*  ^__^lb»o» ledge  of  specific  experlaentel 

and  guasi-experi Mantel  designs. 


!5S^S!2-f™II*^Ki,Si  J  -I  Ir  6»-''''5.  6#       Jnterecttva  Msaarch 

and  Pevelopwant  on  Taachlng  Study;    final  Keeort.    San  Franc UUli    fHf  illt 
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skni>d 


3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 
3 


3 
3 
3 


3 
3 
3 


Skm«d 


It 


Knwlad^  of  factors  t4il«ti  Jaepardln 
intsnwl  and  axcamal  valltffty  of  maaardi 
dtalgn. 

Ability  to  oparationalln  •  mmrdt  dmalpt 
into  spacffle  raiaarch  piveadaraa. 


.Ability  to  idmtffy  vd  artleutata  a 
■rdiabia  prablav. 


^Ability  8B  femiulata  taatabla  hypetfiMaa  or 
raiaardiibia  quaattont. 

JtMwIadga  of  spaclfte  quastlannalr« 
eanttrvctlen  tadmfqiiaa. 

^Ability  CO  talact  appr^rlaca  atan^ardlaid 
tatta  or  Inatruaanta. 


Jbiwiadga  of  fa^pling  thaory  and  tKlmloim. 


^Ability  to  aaka  a  distinction  bo 
object  I  va  ebtanwtlon  and  a  partonal 
mactfen  to  wKat  Is  obsonwd. 

^Ability  CO  plan  data  collaetlen  procaduroa 
appr^rlaca  to  a  rasoareli  or  avaluatfon 

activity. 

^Ability  to  dasign  and  conditet  Intervlaws 
for  xHm  purposa  of  callactinf  data. 

.Ability  to  eonttnict  fnstruaants  to  astass 
attlttidat  and  ochar  affectlvo  varlablat.  . 

.Ability  to  idantify  biM  and/or  prajudlca 
in  wrictan  raportt  of  elassrooM  avmts. 


.Ability  to  usa  fornal  or  infonsal  tys. 
of  nacordtng  ebsanratlons  of  bohavlor. 

JCnwIadga  of  instrunmc  rall^iltty, 
Includlnf  typas  of  rol lability  eoaffteiants. 

.Kncwladsaof  InstruMnt  yalidity,  Inelwdfng 
voHotis  approadtaf  to  dacanslnlng  ««fidlty. 

Ability  to  usa  library  rasaardi  tadMlqtias 
(a.g.,  Indlcas  to  ^riodicals). 
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Highly 


2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 

a 

2 


2 
2 


n 


ttv  to  mcord  elassroofli  •wtntf 
aceurstsly  objM€i\feiy« 

>ttntty  to  dttomlfio  r»Utloi?t  botMtn 
tMChor  botavtor  w4  studtfit  bolwvior. 

jfetUt»  to  Idtntify  pottomt  «>f  toKtiliif 
Wiovlof  fnaw  •  trmicrfpt  of  ttKhor* 
ftudMt  talk. 

^nttv  to  distlnguifli  botMotn  •  clMtnmi 
prablow  Md  «  tyinpnii  of  tlitt  prabloo* 

toowlodoo  of  todmiquM  of  cloiirooM 
^o6iorvotfon» 

Kffowlodoa  of  proM^m  and  stops  In 
donol^fr^  currfculian  wtorioJs, 

,    Kwowlodoo  of  at  laaat  ofio  currlcolM 
plamli^  oodal. 

Kwowlodoo  of  vorfous  liiatmctlofial 
approadtos  that  ntght  bo  looorporatod 
Into  curricuiuM  Mtarlofs* 

 Ability  to  uso  flald-tasting  tadmlqtiai 

during  praHmlnary  tryout  or  Inptonontatlw 
of  now  currlcuius  aanrfals. 

Abltltv  to  dlaynofo  »  Indlyidual  studant's 
statifs  In  attainnant  of  tho  baste  tiilfls* 

Ability  to  apply  knovladga  of  Individual 
studants*  abttltfaf  to  tha  formulation  of 
a  pmgraia  of  instruction. 

Ability  to  plan  an  Instructional  saqusnca 
for  a  ioati  greup  of  studants  In 
social  studlas. 

Ability  to  coordlnata  saveral  Instnictlonat 
units  for  uso  by  groups  of  studants  at 
about  ctio  saw  tim, 

 Ability  to  fndlviduallxa  Instruction. 
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Highly 


11 


^Ability  to  UM  EKiC  or  otter  ififenaatlon 
rvtrlMol  systMS* 

.Ability  to  ofltabllili  eritirlo  for  o^tluatlfi^ 
rosMrch, 

^Ability  to  conduct  ttoii  mlyMs^  Includlm 
OQ^UtlOR  of  difficulty  ond  dlocrlwlnotloo 
Ifidleoo, 

^Ability  to  diooso  opproprioto  sMtlstlcoI 
tochnlquM  for  data  mlytlt* 

JbioifUdgo  of  doscrlptiM  statlttlcol 
todmlquof  (0*9.,  mmn%^  ttandird  dovfotlon, 
oorfilociont). 

.Ability  to  ooMroIlto  fron  •  %mt  of  dtscrafeo 
sutoMiits  or  oomiuilono. 


.Ability  to  UM  ftandirdind  O'CMMd") 
ooMputor  progrmw  UiB.,  SWS). 


^Ability  to  rotd  ond  littoirrvt  covputar 

out^t. 

J^nity  to  tntorprot  «fid  fntefnto 
ftotlftlcal  data  Into  a  maaningfut 
prosanutlon. 

JUiFIIty  to  crsanlxo  and  claaaify  Informitton 
into  mMfingful  catagorfa«« 

Jbtlfty  to  uaa  adttoriat  sklllt  on  ono's 
own  wrftinf  or  that  of  otf^rs. 

Jbiowtadgo  of  altamato  mathoda  of  pratontlno 
data  (a.g.,  grophtp  tabtoa). 

^Ability  to  load  gnoup  dfacustlonSp  modarata 
watlngsp  or  facllftata  oonstnacti¥a 
Intaractlons  Mong  partonnal. 

jAbfltty  to  analyia  critically  a  parson's 
toaching  baliavior. 
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Highly 


Ski 


skirud 


2 
2 
2 


2 
2 

2 
2 


^Ability  to' prepare  instructional  materials 
appropriate  to  a  student's  developmental 
level. 

Jbimledge  of  at  least  one  major  theory  of 
ieamifig. 

.Ability  to  state  student  learning 
objectives  in  measurable 

JCnwIa^  of  teehniqws  for  Msossing 
fUKtsflt  ochiovMnt  In  rt)«tian  to 
biriiavlorBl  ovceoms. 


J(nml«4go  of  sysums  dovolopod  to 
cotogoria  Hmm  botevlor  or  abFIItfot 
i%.9*f  iloOT's  tmnony). 


^Abflfty  to  Mquonct  iMming  Ktlvltlot 
to  focflltoto  f tudont  looming  In  curriculum 
or  Mt  of  currleulwi  mitorfoti. 

^Ability  to  Idmtify  ond  Artlculato  tho 
objoctivof  of  th«  octlvlty  or  tnstltutfon. 

^Ability  to  tdOTtIfy  ond  orticuloto  tho  forms) 
and  Informil  dtciilon  Mking  proc«tM«  In  the 
iChooU 

^Ability  to  onolyw  norm  and  values  In  the 
fchool . 

^Ability  to  analyze  patums  of  communication 
among  teachers  and  aidbinlstretors  fn  the 
school* 

^Abltfty  to  Identify  patterns  of  Change  fn 
the  sctKiot. 


Organizational  Environment  Assessment  Inventory 
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for  9Mh  o9  %h9  lt««f  pfi  tfm  fotlMlfifl  iMfsip  ptMM  c  Ire  It  Cht  NtUr  imrftr  th%  •^roprUt^ 

iMlltlltlOMl 


I. 


Itirttton  tmtt 
ItAClltrif 


fl4»nC9  turf  iruti  In 
ft^lnUlrtifonT 


It  tilt  tehitflof  of 
•^•lfifttr#tfoi«  titp- 
pprtlvtt 


%tm  ictiopt  iyiiMT 


•ni  trull  In  iMchtn 


Hbw  9  tlttl« 
tnif t  In  tMChtrt 


Itovt  fubttanilil 
irytt  In  ttMNr« 


truf  t  Im  itacNrt 
9 


Hfvn  no  conf ttfanco 
•ntf  trust  In 
atfwlnlttrntort 


Movo  o  ttttto 
conf Itfnnco  tntf 
trust  In 
•dolnlsirotors 


Hnvn  subsiMtUI 
but  not  co^plott 
confltftnco  ontf 
trust  In 
•dnlnlstrstori 


Nsvo  co^ploto 
confl^nM  intf 
trust  In 
s^lnlstrniors 


|#H*vlor  Is  rrot 
support  I v« 


i«h«¥lor  It  soain- 
mHsI  support  I vn 


lohavlor  Is 
fonsrnlly  sup- 
portlvn 


NHovlor  Is  fulif 
iupporiluo 


i 


Job  sn£urlty»  oco* 
nomic  M^s«  and  tho 
tfosire  for  status 


I 


CcommIc  nM4s  #nd 
fliotftroif  uso  of  tho 
dosiro  for  status » 
•fflllttlon  with 
poors  and  ochlovs- 
Mtnt 


I 


Cconoiilc  noods» 
^slro  for  status, 
affiliation  i#lth 
poors  and  tba  da* 
sira  for  acblava* 
oant  ai^  naw  as- 
parftn<as 


fconoola  naods»  do* 
siro  for  status  t 
affiliation  «itli 
ptorst  ocMavoaiant^ 
ntw  aaporfancas  and 
wtluatfon  arlslof 
ffoo  proup  poofs 

/ 


•Taki'n  from  Pine.  C-  J  ,  University  of  fkrw  tiimpsMrr 
Durham.  WH:    Univt^r^i  ty  of  H*-**  ftomptshlrtfV  1970- 
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f. 


M^l  lk»mH  of  •ttltiid«t 
tHo  itoff  tflMfd  tfit 
tMltf 

Miat  iMyfil  of  rMpent * 
IftlHly  «Mi  thm  tchool 
ftaff  fMi  for  #chltvin9 
icIiMl  ^UT 


MNol  It  th%  •'•omit 
^lify  of  lnforocttoi> 
•img  MtiiMrt  of  tNt 
tclioot  ttoffl 


MH«t  It  tho  Mount  of 
MO^r»tf¥o  ttMNorh 
proMiil  In  tKo  fchoolT 


At  t^t  lovoli  In  tHt 
/tctool  iro  dtctttoos 
fliodof 


Strongly  fovorol>l« 
ontfMt  I  voting 


U''«  flly  fovoroblo 
on«  Mt  Wot  log 


Mlmot  ho»tn« 
ond  not  Motivating 

€ 


1 


Mo^tlV  Clio 
ond  not  •i^tlvttlnf 

D 


Hoft  ptrMonol  ot  oil 
lovolf  fool  ftrong 
retpontlblllty 


^rMontl  ot 
oil  lovolt  fool 

roipontlbilliyt 
but  otpoclolly 
odnlnlttrotort 


AdMlnlft^otorf  uiw* 
oily  foi^  roftpont- 
Iblllty,    *^^r  por- 
tonnal  fooi  vory 
Itttit  rotpontlblllty 


Only  oitolnlttrotori 
foot  roiponslblMty 


CKtenflvo,  friondly 
Intoroclion  with  o 
high  degroo  of  trute 
ond  confldoncft 


Hodoroto  intor- 
octton,  of ton 
with  o  fotr  dtgroo 
of  truit  ond  con- 
f Idonco 


llttio  tntoroctlcm 
ond  ufuolly  with  • 
low  dogroo  of  try$t 
ond  confldvnco 


lltllo  Intoroctlon 
ond  otw«y»  wfth 
fo«r  ond  diftrvft 


Vory  fubttontlol 
Mount  throughout 
the  school 


A  mdorolo  omunt 
throi^  mo%t  of 
tl»  tchool 


Rolotlvoly  tittle, 
only  onong  §  few 
pm^to 


Itont 


Hott  oro  Mdo  ot  the 
lop  odolntitfflllvo 
love  If 


Policy  dec  Is  tons 
oro  Modo  ot  It^ 
t^op^  oltwrs  oro 
Mdo  ot  mlddtt 
tovalf  within 
fttotod  policy 

• 


Pol  Icy  dec U Ions 
oro  Modo  ot  IN 
top,  mro  fpecific 
doc  If  Ions  ore  mode 
ot  oil  other  levels 


DecU Ions  ore  modo 
throughout  the 
school  but  tinfiod 
through  various 
kinds  of  groupings 
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to. 


II. 


tl. 


Ia  ita  tclioof  thftl  c«ui« 
tti«  accfMaACt.  rtjvcilon 
or  r«f  ltt«nc«  of  fMlt? 


to  tMCti«»  f#tl  fri^9  to 

•kMt  Itefr  JoH  iflth 
thtlr  iMtdlitt  fiiptr- 
lOftT 


t}«    to  lOKhorft  foot  froo  to 
ilfCiitf  Iflvortoiit  Chlngt 
•towt  tlioir  Jobs  ood  ttio 
•ohool  Mitti  tcboot  td* 
olfitiifolortf 

!%•    to  iMHtdlolo  fu^rlort 
(d«poriMnl  he#df  ond 
toofO  loorfort)  9«norolly 
iri^  to  «ol  toacKort* 
Idoot  Olid  opinio«tf  In 
•ofytfif  probloM? 


0y  MAn«  of  fro^p 
p«rtUlpotloo 

oftof  dfSCtl%llMft 

ivith  toochori 

''iwK  And  orders 

por^uolty  for 
discussion  My 
or  My  not  e»l%f 

Coals  are  Uiued 
as  orders 

1    *  ' 

•  I 

1 

D 

CmIi  ar«  fully 
Accoptod 

Cools  aro  ovortly 
occoptod  but  with 
tOMt  ovort  ro»ls" 
tooco 

toaK  are  accepted 
but  often  wit^ 
sone  open  resis- 
tance 

Most  9oais  are 
resisted  or  re«. 
jected 

1 

 I 

C  . 

1 

Ttacherf  ftol  com- 
ptttoiy  froo 

Teachers  feet 
somoMhat  free 

Teachers  do  not 
feel  very  free 

Teachers  do  not 
feel  frte  «|  all 

1 

1 

1 

0 

Tfictitrt  feol  com- 
plttsly  froo 

TeacHers  feel 
ftomtvhat  free 

TeacH«rs  do  nol 
fici  very  free 

feacheits  do  not 
fool  frte  at  all  , 

1 

1 

1  L_  .i 

— — 1 

Always 

Usually 

Seldom 

1 

1    '  1 

1 
1 

3uO 
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CQAflrifctlvt  uf« 
of  tt«€htff*  I49S%  ind 
Oplniont? 


t7.    It  iht  CMiHinfc«tlofi  b«- 
t«^ii  tcach#ff  and  ih« 


It  trig  tprnmufslcMHon 
CHrovfh  Hoiift  or  dtp#rf 

tg»d«rfhlp  tp  |||^ 
•tf»liittlf»tlM  MciirtttT 

»f.    It  tht  COMynfcttlon  b«- 
IMlif 


At 


to* 


I  Ion  kiio^  and  tf'^darsttiid 
IttctitrftI 


%m%4 


L 

1 

1     Xot  •!  all 
•dcquata 

A  . 

Adciii^f  A 

t 

SOMBMhat 

ttftqyata 

1  C 

»«ry  a^wata 

• 

1 

Not  at  all 
•tfa^ata 

•  1 

lotitwliat 
tda^ata 

C 

Vary  atfuqiiata 

J  • 

Mot  at  all 
Accurat* 

A  1 

Accurtta 

•  1 

•ccuraca 
C 

V«i*r  tccvrau 

Vary  adaquata 

tMixhat 
•rfaquata 

i— 1_ 

*  ,.,-1 

•  j 

C 

1  ' 

'(aom  tnd  undarttand 
vary  wall 

*  .-1 

•n4  imdtf- 
ttand  fairly  i^li 

1 

(^*f  hnoM  or 

UAdtrtfand  vary 
wall 

C 

Ow't  know  or 
•mrf^rttaiK  at  alt 

V.  V 
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•*iliilttr«ttofiY 


tt«    To  Mfiot  •iiuni  cftfi 
of  Ihotr  tooM  Mtf 


•^w**  and  imderttond 
vory  well 


Nol  «i  all 


%l«sfid  fdilfly  Mil  uiHf««i«i«fid 

¥#ry  Melt 

 1     '  ■ 


V«ry  HflU 
B 


Nodrrately 
C 


OoA*t  Ikfioitf  or 
Mfidoritond  «!  ol| 


SvMt«ntlAlty 
0 


1|.    To  ifHol  oiittnl  e#n  Adolni' 
iir§llO0  «AflM«fic«  ftio 
fooli  oim  octlvliiot  of 
ond  4%p9fimni%1 

9k.    Pott  tho  Wf  In  Mhlch 
itcltloiii  tft  itidt  holp 
to  crttit  th9  nt€«fftry 
piottvtlloof  In  thofo  Mho 

to  ctrry  out 
dtcl«fo>iiT 

If*    To  «4iti  OKltftf  tro 

tttclitrt  90Mrolly  in- 
vofvtd  tfi  doctifofti 
rtltltd  to  thttf  MOfkT 


U.    To  idiot  oiitoi^i  ofo 
tttcNtrt  Invotvtd  If* 
itvotoRlog  tt«cUl 
trofrowf  for  tl4>dtiittT 


Not  at  all 

 :  L 

Very  little 

1 

NoderAtcly 

c 

1 

Subfttent tally 
0 

Subftt«nt)ttty  aldt 
mil  vtcloo 

1 

Nodtroiely  tidf 

ilOllVAllM 

'  L 

Aids  motivation 
to  only  a  smII 

'  i 

Adversely  afffcti 
moflvMion 

D 

Not  at  oil 

*  _i 

Seldom  involved 
Ibut  occtflofttlly 
cmsiilttd 

1 

Uftualty  confwtted 
but  not  often 
Involved 

1 

Substantial ly 
involved 

0 

Mot  at  all 


S^tdnm  Involved, 
occasional ly 
consulted 


Usually  consulted, 
often  involved 


Swbstanf  tally 
Involved 
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Interview  Schedules 
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Interview.  September,  1981 

1.  Personal  information 

Hobbies 

Marital  status 
Number  of  children 
Professional  periodicals  read? 
Popular  periodicals?  Newspapers? 

2.  Academic  background 

Degrees  -  where,  when 

Assessment  of  professional  education 

3.  Professional  background  and  present  positions 

How  many  years  and  where 

A.  Research  and  training  experiences  and  orienations  of  participating 
team  members  » 

a)  Who  do  you  consult  when  you  need  help  with  a  professional 
probleiD? 

b)  What  do  you  think  are  the  pressing  problems  in  education  today? 
c;  What  has  been  the  nature  of  your  participation  in  prior  research 

and  training  activities?    (in  district  and  outside  the  district 
special  projects) 
d)  What  do  you  think  are  the  purposes  of  educational  research? 
Any  previous  experience  with  educational  research? 
What  do  you    think  of  current  educational  research? 
now  can  educational  r&^earch  be  improved? 

5.  Perceptions  of  the  nature  of  action  research 

a)  What  do  you  see  as  the  purpose  of  the  action  research  project? 

b)  What  do  you  see  yourself  contributing  to  the  team? 

c)  What  benefits  do  you  see  for  yourself?    the  school? 

d)  Why  did  you  decide  to  join  the  project? 

e)  Do  you  see  any  potential  problems? 


o 
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Interyiev.  December.  1981 

1.  What  do  you  see  as  the  roles  you  take  on  in  the  group  process? 

What  is  your  perception  of  the  roles  others  take  on? 

2.  What  contributions  can  you  oake  (bring  to  the  action  research 
process  now  that  we  are  beginning  problem  identification  and 
data  collection? 

What  is  your  expectation  of  the  contributions  others  will  make? 

3.  Is  there  evidence  of  collaboration  in  the  team  meetinfts?  Give 
examples. 

4.  Do  meetings  have  a  problem  solving  focus  (as  opposed  to  an 
information  gathering  focus)?   Cite  examples. 

5.  Have  any  of  the  above  things  changed  at  all  since  the  beginning 
OX  actings?  ^  ^ 

What  do  you  think  we've  accomplished  in  these  first  five  meetings? 

6.  What  questions  do  you  have  on  the  content  br  process  of  action 
research? 

7.  Any  questions  about  the  logs? 
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Interview.  Mav.  1982 

1.  How  would  you  now  define  action  research? 

2.  How  would  you  define  collaboration  as  it  applies  to  this  project? 

3.  What  do  you  see  as  your  role(s)  in  this  action  research  project? 

Has  your  role  changed  during  the  year?    In  what  ways?  What 
caused  it  to  change? 

4.  What  do  you  see  as  the  ro:e(s)  of  the  university  researcher? 

Has  it  changed  during  the  year?    How?    What  caused  the  change? 

5.  What  do  you  see  as  the  role  of  the  research  assistant? 

Has  it  changed  during  the  year?    How?    What  caused  the  change? 

^'  Se  ^^e^?'*^'''^'^  ^"^^^^  during 

Has  the  team  process  changed  during  the  year?  How' 
What  has  caused  it  to  change? 

7.  Have  other  teajo  members'  roles  changed  during  the  past  year? 
If  so,  how?    What  caused  the  changes? 

^'  ^"^^y?^^  decisions:    Are  all  decisions  made  in  the 

^*  Iffl^^'V^  '^u  ^®         ^d        P^°«=««s  has  been 

attected  by  school  context  issues  and  events? 

^^'of^eTojec??  ^^^^  ''^'"^  ^^""'^  continuation 
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Interview >  December.  1982 

1.  Where  do  you  think  the  team  is  now  in  terms  of  its  action  research 
project? 

2.  What  do  you  see  happening  with  the  project  between  now  and  May? 

3.  How  would  you  describe  the  group  process  over  the  past  year  and  a 
half? 

4.  Do  you  see  any  differences  in  the  team  since  Jack  left?    If  so. 
what  are  they?  ' 

5.  Do  you  see  yourself  playing  a  particular  role  on  the  team?  What 
is  it? 

Has  your  sense  of  that  role  chiinged  since  last  year'    If  so 
how?    If  not,  why  not?  ^      ■  t 

6.  What  roles  do  you  see  other  people  in  the  group  playing  now?  What 
arc  their  contributions?  r  r    /    e  «w 

Has  your  sense  of  what  roles  people  play  changed  since  last  year? 
If  so,  how?    If  not,  why  not? 

7.  How  would  you  describe  the  way  the  team  works  together?    Do  you 
see  any  patterns  in  the  way  the  team  works  together? 

8.  How  do  you  see  the  group  making  decisiciis?    Has  this  process  changed 
at  all  over  the  past  year?  *««»cu 

9.  Are  there  any  problems  the  group  faces  in  working  together?  What 
are  they?  »     ©  «»- 

10.  Does  being  a  member  of  the  group  affect  you  in  any  way? 

11.  Are  there  changes  in  the  school  context  this  year?    Have  these 
changes  affected  the  team?    If  so,  how?    If  not,  why  not? 

12.  How  would  you  now  define  collaboration?    Has  your  definition 
changed  since  the  team  began? 

13.  How  would  you  now  define  action  research?    Has  your  definition 
changed  since  the  team  began? 

14.  How  do  you  feel  about  writing  the  log?    Does  it  serve  a  purpose 
for  you?  *^ 

QUESTIONS  FOR  INDIVIDUAL  TEAM  MEMBERS: 

Brooks;  You  seem  to  feel  comfortable  telling  the  team  about  your 
personal  concerns  this  year  -  is  this  true?    How  does  this 
work  for  you?    Does  it  serve  a  purpose  for  you?  (e.g., 
problems  with  student  giving  her  trouble  and  the 
administration) 

2.  How  did  you  feel  about  confronting  Ted  during  that 
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one  meeting?   Why  did  you  choose  to  do  it?    In  subsequent 
meetings,  did  your  behavior  toward  Ted  change? 

Elliot J  1.  You  seem  to  express  some  discomfort  with  the  project  as 
it  Is  going  on  at  times  -  disagree  and  then  give  in.  How 
do  you  really  feel  about  it?    What  happens  in  these  times? 
How  do  you  explain  your  willingness  to  work  on  the 
computer  programs  and  your  negative  comcents? 

2.  What  role  (if  any)  do  you  think  the  UNH  professor  who 
has  done  research  on  teacher  burnout  should  have  in  the 
project? 

John:     1.  What  do  you  see  as  the  difference  between  research  and 

action  research  (In  one  meeting  you  said  they  were  different). 

2.  Did  being  at  the  National  Staff  Development  Conference 
affect  you  in  any  way  -  as  a  team  manber,  teacher,  person? 

Ted:       1.  How  did  you  feel  about  the  confrontation  with  Brooks  in 
the  meetinp  earlier  this  fall?   What  did  you  think  it  was 
about?    Ha&  it  affected  you  as  a  team  member,  what  you  do 
on  the  team? 

2.  You  seem  to  have  more  responsibility  for  your  children 
(family)  this  year.    Has  this  affected  your  team  participation? 
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Interview.  Mav.  1983 

    -3ft/- 

1.  Looking  back  over  the  two  y^rs  of  the  project,  what  stands  out 
for  you? 

What  was  the  best  part  of  the  experience? 

What  was  the  most  disappointing  part  of  the  experience? 

If  it  was  all  to  be  done  again*  what  would  you  keep?   What  would 

or  should  be  done  differently? 

2.  How  would  you  describe  the  group  process  you  have  seen  during  team 
meetings  over  the  two  year  period? 

Has  it  changed  over  time? 

Do  you  see  any  change  in  the  relationships  among  people  in  the 
group? 

3.  How  would  you  describe  the  research  project  the  team  carried  out 
to  a<XBBone  who  was  not  familiar  with  it? 

What  was  its  purpose? 

Was  the  project  valuable  for  you  -  personally?  professionally? 
Was  it  valuable  for  the  school? 

Oo  you  see  any  connections  between  the  team's  research  project 
and  school  context  issues  discussed  by  the  team? 
Did  the  principal  play  a  part  in  relation  to  the  project?  Did 
it  change  over  time! 

A.  How  would  you  describe  your  experience  in  presenting  the  project 
ideas  at  conferences  or  to  other  groups? 

5.  At  AERA  we  were  asked  about  the  importance  of  the  word  "research" 
to  what  we  were  doing.    How  would  you  respond  to  that? 

6.  What  part  did  you  have  in  the  research  project?    research  process? 

Did  either  or  both  of  these  change  over  time?    Why/why  not? 

'  7.  Throughout  the  two  years  and  then  again  at  AERA,  people  raised 
the  issue  of  time.    Was  time  a  factor  in  what  happened  in  the 
group?    Did  it  affect  you  particularly  in  any  way? 

8.  Will  there  be  any  carry  over  from  the  project? 

What  will  you  take  from  it?    What  will  you  use  and  how? 
Will  the  school  be  any  different?  How? 

9.  How  would  you  describe  the  research  the  university  researcher  and 
research  assistant  have  been  doing  during  the  past  two  years? 

How  did  you  feel  about  being  observed  and  interviewed? 

How  would  you  describe  the  university  researcher's  and  research 

assistant's  roles?    Have  they  changed  over  the  two  years? 

10.  You  commented  in  earlier  interviews  about  sometimes  feeling  the 
need  for  more  leadership  and  structure  at  certain  times  during 
the  project.    Can  you  describe  an  experience  or  time  when  you 
felt  that  way? 
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Looking  back,  how  did  leadership  get  defined  in  the  group?  Did 
it  change  over  time?  , 

QUESTIONS  FOR  INDIVIWJAtS: 

As  /ou  know  we've  been  looking  at  the  group  to  see  how  people  work 
on  a  collaborative  action  research  team.    We've  begun  to  make  some 
hypotheses  based  on  our  perceptions  of  what  has  gone  on,  and  we'd  like 
to  check  sane  of  them  out  with  you.    It's  important  for  us  to  find  out 
what  your  perceptions  are  of  what  has  happened.    Th&  next  few  questions 

tentative  hypotheses  -  whldi  you  should  feel  free  to 
contradict  if  you  dissagree  or  see  things  differently. 

^John 

1.  After  NSDC  you  seemed  to  have  some  different  ideas, 
perspectives,  ^goals  for  the  project.    Is  that  true?   What  changed 
for  you  then?  * 

2.  You  and  Brooks  seem  to  have  spent  time  outside  of  team  meetings 
talking  about  the  project.    Did  you  ever  make  decisions  about  what 
to  do  and  then  bring  them  back  to  the  team  -  like  the  decision  to 
go  w^th  the  teacher  morale  research  project? 

3.  Some  of  your  cotasmnta  indicate  that  you  see  some  of  what  has 
happened  over  the  two  years  as  real  chance  -  we  used  the  Michigan 
team  s  questions  because  they  were  there;  we  chose  to  irvestigate 
teacher  morale  because  we  had  an  instrument  to  measure  it.  How 
much  of  what  happened  over  the  two  years  scorned  to  be  chance?  How 
much  was  planned?    Does  that  affect  your  sense  of  what  the  team 
accomplished? 

4.  You  often  seened  to  serve  as  a  mentor /caretaker  for  Brooks  both  on 
and  off  the  team.    Has  that  relationship  affected  your  experience 
on  the  project  in  any  way? 

5.  Others  in  the  group  seemed  to  ^have  some  trouble  dealing  with  Ted's 
lack  of  assumption  of  responsibility.  How  did  you  feel  about  that 
over  the  two  years? 

Ted 

1.  All  along  you  have  said  you  wanted  to  have  this  project  make  a 
difference,  not  be  filed  «way  sbmewhere.    Recently,  others  on  the 
team  have  suggested  thct  while  that  was  your  goal,  they  feel  the 
process  itself  has  been  valuable,  and  that  even  if  nothing  happens 
in  the  school  it  was  worthwhile.    How  do  you  feel  about  that? 

2,  I  sometimes  sensed  a  tension  between  you  and  other  team  members, 
especially  Brooks,  but  occasionally  Jack,  about  not  pulling  you^ 
share  of  th«  weight  -  doing  particular  tasks  -  on  the  team.  After 
your  argument  with  Brooks  late  in  the  fall  you  seemed  to  be 
taking  on  more  jobs  for  the  team. 

How  do  you  feel  about  their  perceptions? 

Did  you  see  a  change  in  what  you  did  on  the  team  after  the 
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arguD^ut  with  Brooks?  . 

3.  You  seemed  to  be  most  active  during  team  meetings  when  we  got  off 
onto  tangential  conversations  about  school  policy,  district  politics, 
etc.    Did  you  sense  that?-  Why  might  that  be? 

Brooks 


1.  You  commented  at  AERA  that  without  this  project  you  might  not 
have  signed  your  contract.    Can  you  explain  that  a  little  more? 

You  often  shared  personal  and  professional  experience  with 
the  group,  for  example,  telling  us  about  the  weekend  work- 
shop or  your  experiences  with  the  ar^ministration.    Were  you 
comfortable  doing  this?    Did  it  help  you  in  any  way?  Did 
you  do  this  less  as  we  started  data  analysis? 

2.  Your  relationship  with  Ted  seemed  to  change  over  time.    He  was  sort 
of  ignored  until  this  fall  when  you  and  he  had  an  arguement.  After 
that  you  said  you  didn't  mind  him  so  much  -  he  seeded  to  be  in  a 
different  place  but  he  contributed  interesting  thoughts.  Looking 
back,  hov  would  you  describe  what  happened  between  the  two  of  you? 

3.  You  and  John  seemed  to  spend  quite  a  bit  of  tiae  outside  of. team 
meetings  talking  about  the  project.    Did  you  ever  make  decisions 
about  what  to  do  and  then  bring  them  to  t-he  team  -  like  the  decision 
to  do  the  project  on  teacher  -lorale? 

4.  You  took  a  big  role  in  deciding  to  go  with  the  teacher  morale  project 
(you  said  at  one  meeting  that  you  "railroaded  it  through" \  but 
later  in  the  fall  you  seemed  less  active.    Do  you  feel  your  position 
in  the  group  changed  during  this  time?    How  would  you  describe  it? 

Elliot 

1.  You  seemed  to  go  through  a  time  at  the  beginning  of  this  year  when 
you  had  a  lot  of  questions  about  the  project.    Then  once  you  started, 
working  on  the  computer  programming  you  became  more  accepting  and 
involved.    How  do  you  see  what  happened  during  this  time? 

2.  During  the  time  when  we  did  a  lot  of  data  analysis  and  worked  on 
the  presentations  you  seemed  to  take  on  a  more  dominant  position  - 
leadership  role  -  in  the  group.    How  did  you  see  that  time? 

3.  You  seemed  to  be  very  reluctant  to  use  computer  programs  from  UNH 
or  from  the  UNH  professor  (not  the  team  university  researcher) 
when  we  got  into  data  analysis.    Why  Is  that? 

4.  Others  in  the  group  seemed  to  have  some  trouble  dealing  with  Ted's 
lack  of  assumption  of  responsibility.  How  did  you  feel  about  that 
over  the  two  years? 
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LEARNING  STYLE  QUESTIONNAIRE 


On  the  following  pages  you  will  be  asked  to  give  your  Ideas  about 
several  topics.    Try  to  write  at  least  three  sentences  on  each  topic. 

There  are  no  right  or  wrong  answers,  so  give  your  own  Ideas  and 
opinions  about  each  topic.    Indicate  the  way  you  really  feel  about 
each  topic,  not  the  way  others  feel  or  the  way  you  think  you  should 
feel. 

In  general,  spend  about  3  minutes  for  each  page. 


Code  Number  jjg^g 
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1.    What  I  think  about  rules  ... 


9 


Try  to  write  at  least  three  sentences  on  this  topic. 
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2.    When  I  am  criticized  . .. 


Try  to  write  at  least  three  sentences  on  this  topic. 
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3.    What  I  think  about  parents  ... 


Try  to  write  at  least  three  sentences  on  this  topic. 
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^.    When  someone  does  not  agree  wfth  me 


577 


Try  to  write  ct  least  three  sentences  on  this  topic. 
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5.    When  I  am  not  sure  ... 


Try  to  write  at  least  three  sentences  on  this  topic- 
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6.    When  I  am  told  what  to  do  ... 


Try  to  write  at  least  three  sentences  on  this  topic. 
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7.    The  best  way  for  me  to  learn  Is  ... 


Try  to  write  at  least  three  sentences  on  this  topic. 


3o0 


8.    The  most  Important  thing  in  teaching  Is  ... 


Try  to  write  at  least  three  sentences  on  this  topic. 
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Loevlnger  Sentence  Completion  Test 
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SENTENCE  COMPLETION  FOR  WOMEN  (Form  11-68) 
Code  Number    Date 

Instructions:    Complete  the  following  sentences. 

1.  Raising  a  fami ly 

2.  A  girl  has  a  right  to 
3-    When  they  avoldetf  me 
k.    If  my  mother 

5.  3elng  with  other  people 

6.  The  thing  I  Ilk-  about  myself  Is 

7.  My  mother  and  I 

8.  What  gets  me  Into  trouble  Is 

9.  Education 

10.  When  people  are  helpless 

11.  Women  are  lucky  because 

12.  My  father 

13.  A  pregnant  woman 

When  my  mother  spanked  me»  I 

15.  A  wife  should 

16.  I  feel  sorry 
17-  Rules  are 
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SENTENCE  COMPLETION  FOR  WOMEN  (Form  11 
U      Vhen  I  get  mad 

19.  en  a  child  will  not  join  In  group  activities 

20.  Men  are  lucky  because 

21.  Whjn  they  talked  about  sex,  I 

22.  At  times  she  worried  about 

23.  I  am 

2k.    A  woman  feels  good  when 

25.  My  main  problem  Is 

26.  My  husband  and  I  will 

27.  The  worst  thing  about  being  a  woman 

28.  A  good  mother 

29.  Sometimes  she  wished  that 

30.  When  I  am  with  a  man 

31.  When  she  thought  of  her  mother,  she 

32.  If  I  can't  get  what  I  want 

33.  Usually  she  felt  that  sex 

34.  For  a  woman  a  career  Is 

35.  My  conscience  bothers  me  If 

36.  A  woman  should  always 
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SENTENCE  Cd-iFLLTIOW  FOR  I-jEN  (Fcrm  11- 
Code  Number   Da 

Instructions:  Complete  the  following  sentences. 

1.  Raising  a  family 

2.  When  a  child  will  net  join  in  group  activities 

3.  When  they  avoided  me 

m 

A.  A  man's  jab 
5-  Being  with  other  people 
.    6.  The  thing  I  like  about  myself  is 

7.  If  my  mother 

8.  Crime  and  delinquency  could  be  halted  if 

9.  When  I  am  with  a  iioman 

10.  Ed\ication 

11.  When  people  are  helpless 
.  12.  WCman  are  lucky  because 

13.  What  gets  me  into  trouble  is 

14.  A  good  father 
15 «  A  man  feels  good  when 

16.  A  wife  should 

17.  I  feel  sorry 

33o 


SENTENCi;  COi«iPLSTIGtl  eOR  mis  (Form  ll-oti) 

18.  A  nan  should  always 

19.  Rules  are 

20.  iTnen  they  talked  about  sex,  I 

21.  Men  are  lucky  because 

22.  My  father  and  I 

23.  When  his  wife  asked  him  to  help  with  the  housework 

24.  Usually  he  felt  that  sex 

25.  At  times  he  worried  about 

26.  If  I  can't  get  what  I  want 
27m  My  main  problem  is 

28.  When  I  am  criticized 

29.  Sometimes  he  wished  that 

30.  A  husband  has  a  right  to 

31.  When  he  thought  of  his  mother^  he 

32.  The  worst  thing  about  being  a  man 

33.  If  I  had  more  money 

34.  I  just  can't  stand  people  who 
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35.  Ay  conscience  bothers  me  if 

36.  He  fait  proud  that  he 


Rest  Defining  Issues  Test  of  Moral  Judgment 
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QPXllZailS  ABOOT  SOCIAL  PROBtSB 

This  qiMstioniuixa  is  alMd  at  understawUjqr  hoir  pwspl*  think  about 
•ocial  pitd>lan.   Olffarant  iwppla  oftan  hava  dlffaxant  c^iaieaa  about 
quaatioaa  o£  right  and  wrong.   Thara  are  no  "right"  anawwa  In  the  wiay 
that  there  are  right  answers  to  aath  probleu.    Ns  would  like  you  to  tell 
OS  what  you  think  about  seviiral  problw  stories.   Hha  mars  wiU  S»  fed 
to  a  computer  to  find  the  average  for  the  whole  ^cws^,  and  no  one  will 
see  your  individual  answers. 


Code  Nunber  I>ate 


In  this  gueetionnaire  you  will  be  asked  to  gi  ve  your  (pinions  about 
several  stories.    Here  is  a  story  as  an  exaiople.    Read  it,  then  turn  to 
the  next  page. 

Frank  Jones  has  been  thinking  about  buying  a  oar.    Be  is  aarried, 
has  two  amall  children  and  earns  an  average  ineoa«.    The  oar  he  buys  wlU 
be  his  famUy's  only  car.    It  wiU  be  used  aosUy  to  get  to  work  and  drive 
around  town,  but  scoetiaes  for  vacation  trips  also.    In  trying  to  decide 
what  car  to  buy,  Frank  Joi»s  realises  that  there  were  a  lot  of  gueations 
to  consider.    On  the  next  page  there  is  Ust  of  scae  of  these  guesticms. 

If  you  were  Frank  Jones,  how  iapertant  would  each  of  these  questions 
be  in  deciding  what  car  co  buy? 

3.3'i 
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PAIO  A.  (SMfPLE) 


On  the  left  hand  .Ida  of  the  pw  check  one  of  the  spaces  b,  eadi  qiiertion 
that  should  be  considered. 

'  I 

I  i  ! 

1.    tfiiether  the  ear  dealer  was  in  the  saae  block 
as  where  Frank  lives. 


    2.    Itottld  a  used  car  be  more  econenical  in  the 

l«>n9  run  than  a  new  car. 

—    3-    Whether  the  color  ^reen,  was  Frank's  favor- 

ite color* 

—      —  ^^    Whether  the  cubic  inch  displacmnt  i#as  at 

least  200. 

—      —    Would  a  large,  roomy  car  be  better  than  a 

-  —  eoo^ct  car. 

—    — '  •    —    ^'    Whether  the  front  cwmibiUes  were  difftrential. 


PART  B.  (SAMPI£) 


Froa  the  Ust  of  questions  above,  select  the  agst  iiQ>ortant  one.  of  the 
whole  grcnxp.    Put  the  number  of  the  most  lanportant  (piestion  on  the  top  line 
below.    Do  likewise  for  your  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th  most  important  choices. 


Most  isqportant 
Second  most  important 
Third  most  important 
3S9      Fourth  most  iaiportant 


AMD  TBS  DRIK3 
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Id  Sarapm  a  woman  waa  naar  dMth  fnn  a  ^paclal  kind  of  eaiicer.  Tham 
was  one  drug  that  tha  doctors  thought  night  sava  her.    Zt  was  a  form  of 
radium  that  a  dmgglat  in  tho  sana  toim  had  racantly  dlsceva    .     ma  . 
drug  uaa  ascpenslva  to  cako.  but  tha  druggist  vaa  diarging  tan   ii  .  what 
the  drug  coat  to  mak;.    Ba  paid  $200  for  tha  radlu»  and  diargad  $2000  for  » 
*  aoali  doaa  of  tha  drug.    The  alck  man's  husband,  Be^sm,  want  to  avary- 
one  ha  knew  to  borrow  tha  aoney,  but  he  could  only  get  together  about 
$1000,  which  is  half  of  what  it  cost.    Be  told  the  druggist  that  his  wife 
was  dyii^,  and  asked  hia  to  sell  it  cheaper  or  let  him  pay  later.  But 
the  druggist  said,  "No,  i  discovered  the  drug  and  I'm  going  to  make  mdney 
fxcm  it."    So  Hains  got  dc^>erate  and  began  to  think  about  breaking  into 
the  man's  store  to  steal  the  drug  for  his  wife. 


Should  Bainz  steal  tha  drug?    (C3iock  one) 


Should  steal  it 
Can't  decide 
Should  not  steal  it 


3^0 


/ 


BUSS  STORX  -^fy. 
Qe  thm  a«ft  hud  tiOm  ef  tte  pw  ulMdt  om 
of  the  mgma&m  by  Meh  quastieii  to  indieato 
its  livoxtaneo. 

s 

  ^*   Wiethvr  a  eomnity's  Iiwa  an  going  to  ba  i«iiald. 

—    3.    XaD*t  it  onOy  natural  for  a  loving  litMl»and  to  em 
so  aneh  f6r  his  vifa  that  ha'd  staal? 

  3.    Xs  Bains  wiUing  to  zUk  gattiag  tfiot  as  a  burglar 

or  going  to  jail  fdr  tha  dianca  that  staaling  tha 
drug  wdi^t  halp? 

  4-   Mhathar  Bsins  is  a  ^fassional  wrastlar.  or  has 

coasidarabla  iafluanca  with  profasaional  wrastlars. 

^    5.   Mhathar  Bsins  is  staaling  fdr  hiasalf  or  doing 
solaly  to  halp  nwsons  alas. 


6.   Mbathar  tha  druggist's  rights  to  his  isvaatlon  hava 
to  ba  rs^psetad. 


7.  Whathar  tha  ••■•pea  of  living  is  aoro  anossvassing 
th«n  tha  ^asainftion  of  dar^ig,  sooially  and  indi- 
vidubUy. 

8.  l«|iat  valuas  are  going  to  |}a  tiw  basis  for  governing 
how  people  act  towards  eadi  e^har. 

9.  Mhathar  the  dmggist  is  going  to  ba  allowed  to 
hide  'behind  a  worthless  law  which  only  pcotaeta 
the  rich  aa^Mw. 

10.   Mhather  the  law  in  this  ease  is  getting  in  the  way 
of  the  Bost  basic  elaia  of  any  Mober  of  society. 


  Mhether  the  druggist  deserves  to  ba  robbed  for 

being  so  graed^  and  cruel. 

-  i2.    Mould  Stealing  in  such  a  case  bring  about  acre 

total  good  for  the  whole  society  or  not. 

of  questions  abovOf  select  the  four  aost  ij^portantt 

Most  iaportant 
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Second  Bost  ii^portant 

Third  aost  iap^rtant   

rettrftH  BMt  ii^pftrtlftt     -•  • 
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STUOHNT  TIUS-OVER 

At  Banraxd  onivaraity  a  group  of  students,  called  the  Students  for  a 
ermtlc  Society  (SOS),  beUeve  that  the  university  ehould  m>t  have  an  an^  RDTC 
program.    SDS  students  are  against  the  war  in  Viet  Ham,  and  the  a«v  training  pro- 
graa  helps  send  men  to  fight  in  Viet  Nam.    ae  SDS  stud«>ts  demanded  that  Barvard 
end  the  amy  Borc  training  program  as  a  university  course.    This  iiould  mean  that 
Barvard  students  could  not  get  army  training  as  part  of  their  regular  course  eork 
and  not  get  credit  for  it  tomrds  their  degrees. 

Agreeing  with  the  SDS  students,  the  Barvard  professors  voted  to  end  the  BOSC 
program  as  a  university  course.    But  the  President  of  the  oniversity  stated  that 
he  wanted  to  keep  the  azmy  program  cm  caaq^us  as  a  course.    The  SDS  students  felt 
that  the  president  was  not  gping  to  pay  attention  to  the  f «nilty  vote  or  to  their 
demands. 

.  So,  one  day  last  April,  two  hundred  SDS  students  walked  into  the  university's 
administraUon  building,  and  told  everyone  else  to  get  out.    Ihey  said  they  were 
doing  this  to  force  Barvard  to  ^et  rid  of  the  amy  training  program  as  a  course. 

Should  the  students  have  taken  over  the  administration  buildlngr    (check  one) 

_    Yes,  they  should  take  it  over 
  Can't  decide 

  they  should  not  take  it  over 
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s 

—  1.    Are  the  students  doing  this  to  really  h«lp  other 
people  or  are  they  doing  it  just  for  kicks. 

—  2.   Do  the  students  have  any  right  to  take  over  propert 
that  doesn't  belong  to  then. 

—  3.    Do  the  students  realize  that  they  ai^t  be  arrested 
and  fined,  and  even  ea^lled  txtm  school. 


4.   Would  taking  over  the  building  in  the  long  run 
benefit  nore  people  to  a  greater  eittent. 


    ^'    Whether  the  president  stayed  within  the  lialts  of 

his  autbrjrity  in  ignoring  the  faculty  vote. 

    ^'    "Ul  the  takeover  anger  the  pubUc  m&  give  all 

sti^ents  a  bad  name. 

 jSluL^  *  bwiWlng  consistent  with  prineipleJ 

 8.    iteuld  aUoifing  obb  student  to  take-over  enoouraoe 

nany  other  student  take-overs.  •«wi««ije 

 ^'  bring  this  Bi«inderstaiiding  on 

hifflself  by  being  so  unreasonable  and  uncooperative. 

 running  the  university  ought  to  be  in  the 

bands  of  a  few  administrators  or  in  the  hands  of 
all  the  pe^le. 

  Jff  the  students  following  principles  which  they 

bitlieve  are  above  the  law. 

 Whether  or  not  university  decisions  ought  to  be 

respected  by  the  students. 

FroBi  the  list  of  <iuestlons  above,  select  the  four  s>ost  ia«>ortanti 

*toftt  ia^rtant   

Second  most  ijnportant 

Third  aost  important   

393^°^  "^"^  ^-^-^ctant   
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A  Hn  h.d  bMn  M.e«><»d  to  prl«»,  for  10  y«r..   Aft«r  on.  y«a,  bo,^, 
b.  ..e*p«l  fn»  ptl«»,  wand  to  .  «w  „«.  of  th.  country,  Md  took      th.  b«. 
of  IbeipM..   For  8  ywr.  h.  «e>l»d  hara,  »d  srndamy  to  mv«I  »»9b  «nw  to 
bur  hi.  „«  H.  «.  fuir  to  hi.  cu.t<»«.,  g.v.  U.  ^10,^  t.,  ^ 

«d  9«r.        of  hi.  o«  profit,  to  d»rity.   iton  on.  a.y  H«.  «  old 

«»l9hbor.  T^cognlzmi  hia  «  th.  »«,  who  h«d  ..«j>«J  f™  pri^  g  jtmt.  bofors, 
aoi  nbern  tto  pollea  h«l  bmn  looking  for. 


Should  Mr..  jo„«  r.port  Mr.  Thoi^  to  th.  poUc  »d  tov.  hl«  «„t  took  to 
prlKm?    COwek  en.} 


Should  report  hin 

Can't  dMid. 

Should  not  report  hia 
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_    1.   H««i»t  Mr.  Thoqpm  Dmh  sood  •noii9h  for  mwA  a 
long  tine  to  prev*  ha  im't  a  bad  poxm? 

-         !!!2?f^w"*T°*  —espmn  puaiahatnt  for  a  orino, 
dooan't  that  juat  aacotiraga  nora  orioM? 

"    ^*    ^^I?      5*  ^^^^       '^^^  «d  tha 

Pn?«»a«lon  of  our  lagal  syitas? 


4.    Haa  Mr.  Thoq^mi  raaUy  paid  his 


d^  to  aoolaty? 


 5.   ^^-^^ba  failing  wl«t  Mr.  TIicii^ 

 boaafita  would  priaoaa  ba  apart  from  aoeiatv 

awcially  for  a  oharitabla  aaa? 

^'    ^"^n^^  ^  l^artlaaa  aa  to 

«aad  Mr.  TSioo^on  to  priwn? 

 ®'   I**^  it  ba  fair  to  all  tha  priaoaara  irtio  had  to 

JS^'L^fn*''         ""'"^^^  "Mr.lSo!;!^ 

 9.    Waa  Mrs.  Joaaa  a  good  friond  of  Mr.  Ihoac>aon? 

 ^'i^^^rrjLtz^:^  - 

 "*  :r^jr.^'r  *" 

the  U.t  Of  qu.«Jon.  above,  ,.i.ct  th.  four  »o,t  l«port«t. 

Most  isportant 
Second  most  iiiqportant 
^  Third  awst  iii^rtant 

Fourth  «oat  i»««rtaiit 


NEMSPAPER 


rrmd.  a  Mnior  in  high  mntod  to  poMiah  .  .id«ao9ripli«l  M«,piip«t 

for  rt»d«,t,  so  th.t  h.  could  eiBMM  ««,y  of  hi.  opinion..   H.  »mt«i  to  ^Mk 
ont  .,.i«,t  th,  »».  in  Viat  H«».  «»1  to  ,p«*  oBt  .9ain.t  «».  of  th.  «d»or. 
ml..,  Uka  tba  nle  foxbiddlng  boys  to  vmt  long  hair. 

W-n  Frsd  rtart«l  hi.  a««ix«>ec,  he  aAed  hi.  prindpaa  for  pMrnlralon. 
principal  said  it  »ould  b.  all  right  if  before  a»„y  pubUcation  Fted 
-  ad  turn  in  au  hi.  article,  for  th.  principal',  approwl.   Fred  agiMd  «>d 
t«a«l  in  ^r-aral  article,  for  ap^ovU.   she  principal  ^txeved  aU  of  that 
and  Prad  pnblldMd  two  i.m..  of  the  paper  in  the  n«ct  t»o  naefc.. 

But  the  principal  had  net  ««>ectad  that  Fred',  nerapaper  WDnld  xeeaive 
«.  Duch  att«,tlcn.   student.  •«»  «,  ««ited  by  the  papar  that  thay  be,«,  to 

orgaaixe  protett.  against  the  hair  regulation  ,«1  other  «*ooi  rule.,  tegry 
P«r«it.  obJ«rt:«i  to  Pr«J',  opinion..   They  phoned  the  principal  talUa,  hl« 

that  the  a««pep,r  wa.  uiwatrlotic  ««i  Aouid  not  be  publirtwd.   lu  a  leralt 
of  the  riaing  «(cit»ent,  the  principal  ordered  Pred  to  Mop  publiiAlag.  Be 
gave  a.  a  rwuon  that  Fred',  actlvitio.  weve  disruptive  to  the  qparatloa  of 

thm  school. 

Sliould  the  principal  stop  the  newspaper?    (Check  one) 

.  ,  Shoixld  stop  it 

  Can't  decide 

^  Should  not  stop  it 

er|c  39G 


MENSPAFER 


S 

      — .  !•    Is  the  prlnoipal  oora  rtt«pm»ibU  to  students  or 

to  the  parents? 

—    —  _    2.   Did  the  principal  give  his  word  that  tha  nmmpapn 

ootad  bo  publishedlfor  a  Img  tise,  or  did  he  just 
promise  to  approve  the  newspaper  one  isatie  at  a 
time? 

— —    —    3*    Would  the  students  start  protesting  even  aore  if 

the  principal  stuped  the  newspi^per? 

if 

          *•   Wwn  the  welfare  of  the  school  is  threatened,  does 

the  principal  have  the  right  to  give  orders  to 

students? 

      5.    Does  the  principal  have  the  freedoa  of  speech  to 

say  "m>"  in  this  oase? 

  *1»  principal  stepped  the  newspaper  would  he  be 

preventing  full  discussion  of  iaportant  prcbleas? 

  — —  —  — _  Whether  the  principal's  order  would  aake  Fred  lose 

faith  in  the  principal. 

  — ^  —    Whether  Fred  was  really  loyal  to  his  school  and 

patriotic  to  his  country. 

        ^*  effect  would  sti^iping  the  paper  have  on  the 

student's  education  in  critical  thinking  and 
judgMt? 

^  — •    — .  —  —  Wither  Pred  was  in  any  way  violating  the  rights  of 

others  in  publishing  his  own  opinions. 

  —      _  W»ether  the  principal  should      ^r^'^^^nnt^  by  sons 

angry  parents  when  it  '  is  the  principal  that  knows 
best  what  is  going  on  in  the  school. 

          Wiether  Pred  was  using  the  newspaper  to  stir  up 

hatrod  and  discontent. 

Fron  the  Ust  of  questions  above ,  select  the  four  most  important  : 

Most  Inportant 

Second  most  in^rtant   

Third  Bost  is^ortant   

ERLC  Fourth  aost  iaportan^*^  ' 


Mr.  Hsbater  was  the  owner  end  manager  of  a  gas  station.    He  wanted  to  hire 
another  mechanic  to  help  him,  but  good  mechanics  were  hard  to  find.    Tbm  only 
smon  he  found  ,^10  seemed  to  be  a  good  medianlc  was  Mr.  Lee,  but  he  was  Chinese, 
ffhlle  Mr.  tfebster  himself  didn't  have  anything  against  orientals,  he  was  afraid 
to  hire  Mr.  Lee  because  many  of  his  customers  didn't  like  orientals.    Sis  ous- 
toners  might  take  their  business  elsewhere  U  Mr.  Lee  was  working  In  the  gas 
station. 

Whsn  Mr.  Lee  asked  Mr.  f«ebster  If  he  could  have  the  job,  Mr.  tfebster  said 
that  he  had  already  hired  somebody  else.    Bat  i<r.  NSbster  really  had  not  hired 
anybody,  because  he  could  not  find  anybody  who  was  a  good  mechanic  besides 
Mr.  Lee. 

l«hat  should  Mr.  Itebster  have  done?    (Check  one) 

  Should  have  hired  Mr.  Lee 

  Can't  decide 

  Should  not  have  hired  him 
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I 

I 

.    1.   Doas  tbm  ormmx  of  a  bttsinew  hava  tha  ri9bt  to  m^tM 
hi*  own  bnainass  daeialona  or  not? 

2.  fftathar  than  is  a  ifw  that  fosbids  racial  dla-  ■ 
crimination  In  ^lag  for  j<&a.  M 

3.  lOiethar  Mr.  Wabatar  is  prajudiead  a9alnat  orlantalJI 
hinaalf  or  vhathar  ha  oaona  nothing  paraonal  in  ■ 
rafualng  tha  job. 

4.  Nbathar  hiring  a  good  machanlc  or  paying  attanUon  I 
to  his  oustooars'  wisbaa  would  ba  bast  f or  hia 
bnainaaa.  ^ 

5.  Nhat  individual  diffaranoaa  ought  to  ba  xalavant  in* 
Mdding  how  aooiaty's  rolaa  ara  fUlad? 

6.  Nbathar  tha  graady  and  coi^atitiva  oapitalistic  ^ 
syataa  ought  to  ba  co^plataly  abandooad. 

^*    ??v*  Jf^**'^*^  of  paqpla  in  Mr.  ffU>atar'8  aociaty  faj 
li«a  hU  cuatoBttrs  or  ara  a  majority  against 
prajudica?  ^ 

8.    ffiiatbar  hiring  capabla  man  Uka  Mr.  Lao  nould  usa 
talants  that  would  otharwisa  ba  lost  to  sooiaty. 

^'  IS^lif  """^^  to  Mr.  Laa  ba  oonsistant  witlT 

Mr.  WUbstar's  own  moral  baliaff? 

10.  Could  Mr.  Itabstar  ba  so  hard-faaartad  aa  to  rafusa  ^ 
tha  J^,  knowing  how  miich  it  maana  to  Mr.  Laa? 

11.  Whathar  the  Chr  stian  eonattndmant  to  lova  your  M 
foUow  man  aj^lies  to  this  casa. 

17.    If  sonaone's  in  naed,  shouldn't  ha  ba  halpad  ra-  j| 
gardless  of  what  you  oat  bAcie  from  H4m9  W 


gardless  of  what  you  gat  back  from  him? 
From  tha  Ust  of  qoastions  above,  salact  the  four  most  important: 

Most  important 

Second  most  important   

Third  most  important 
Pl^9^  Fourth  most  iaqportant   
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I 

I 
I 
I 


-  -tea- 


THB  OOCZOR*S  DZUBNMA 


A  lady  MM  dying  o£  cancer  ^ch  cou,ld  not  ba  cwed  and  she  had  only  about 
aix  nmtha  to  live.    She  waa  la  terrible  pain,  but  ahe  tnw  ao  i«»Jc  that  a  good 
doae  of  paln-klUer  like  aocphlne  nould  make  her  'ie  mner.   She  «aa  deUrioua 
and  alaost  crasy  with  pain,  and  In  her  cal»  periods,  she  mid  aak  the  doctor 
to  give  her  emnigh  Morphine  to  kill  her.    She  said  she  couldn't  stand  the  pain 
and  that  she  was  going  to  die  in  a  few  aonths  anyway. 

Mhat  should  the  doctor  do?    (Check  one) 


Be  should  give  the  lady  an  overdose  that  will 
sake  her  die 

Can't  decide 

Should  not  give  the  overdose 


DOCTOR 


s 


1.   iQMtliMr  tb^  ^iouii*s  faaiXy  is  in  favor  of  giving 
bar  tba  ovardesa  or  not. 


..^    ?•    Za  tba  doctor  obligatad  by  tba  atom  laws  as 

avazybod^  elaa  if  givin?  an  ovardoaa  would  ba  tba 
8m»  as  kiUittg  bar. 

\      _    3.    tOiatbar  paopla  Kould  ba  mieb  bettar  off  witboist 

sociaty  raginsnting  tbair  livas  and  avaa  tbair 
daatba. 

* 

_  4«   Wbetbar  tba  dtoctor  could  sake  it  appaar  lifca  an 

acoidant. 

  —  _  _  _    5.   Doas  ths  stata  bava  tba  ri^^  to  forea  oontinued 

axistanoa  on  tbosa  wbo  don't  want  to  liva. 

..-^    _    6«   W»t  ia  tba  valua  of.  daatb  prior  to  soeiaty's  par-^ 

qpactiva  on  parsonal  valuas. 

_      _  _    7.   Mbatbar  tba  doctor  bas  sya^patby  for  tba  wonan's 

sof faring  or  earas  mora  about  wbat  soeiaty  migbt 
tbiak. 

— -      B,    Is  balping  to  and  anotbar's  lifa  avar  a  raaponsibl 

act  of  copparation. 

_  «^    9,    ffbatbar  only  God  abould  dacida  wben  a  parson's 

lifa  sboold  and. 

# 

  _  _           19  •  valuas  tha  doctor  bas  sat  for  himsalf  in 

bis  own  parsonal  coda  of  babavior. 

—        U«    Can  sociaty  afford  to  lat  avarybody  and  tbair  Uvas 

whan  tbay  want  to. 

  _  _      12.    Can  sociaty  allow  suicidas  or  aarcy  killing  and 

still  protact  tba  livas  of  individuals  wbo  want 
to  Uva. 

» 

Tt<m  tba  list  of  quastions  above,  salact  tha  four  most  is^ortantt 

Most  Ifl^rtant   

Saoond  aost  iiqportan4  Q  1   

rn?/-  Third  most  is^ortant 


Selman:  Interpersonal  Understanding 
Peer  Group  Organization  Scoring  Sheet 
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Peer  Group  Organization  Scoring  Sheet 
Subject  Number: 
Name: 


laaue  Tnri-lvidual  laaue  Conoept  Sooraa 
I.  Group  Formation 

A.  Motives   

B.  Mechanisms   

C.  Ideal  Member   

II,  Grcup  Cohesion  

III#  Group  Conformity   

IV.  Group  Rule-   ;  

Orientation 

V.  Group  Decision-   

Making  and 
Organization 

VI.  Group  Leadership    ■   

VII.  Group  Termination   


fiummarY  J2a^ 

Bluest  Reliable  Score 
Average  Issue  Score 


Range 

Global  Score 


Selman,  Robert  L.     Aaaeaalng  \  nt.ftrnarannftl  underatandlng: 
2a  Intarvlew  ^  aeoring  mflmiaT  ^  five  oarta  con- 
structed Joe  ^  Harvard^Judge  £aKSIl  SQt>lal  Raasonlny 
Pro 1 act.  1979.    Available  from  the  author. 
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Introduction 


During  the  t%fo  years  of  the  project,  the  New  Hampshire 
research  team  identified  a  researchable  problem,  designed  and 
implemented  a  study  to  investigate  that  problan,  and  presented 
their  results  in  a  variety  of  forms.    Although  the  process  sounds 
linear,  it  was  not  entirely;  the  team  frequently  returned  to 
redefine,  redesign,  and  re~evaluate  their  project.    In  ejiamining 
this  process  I  have  identified  several  patterns  in  the  team's 
approach  to  and  execution  of  its  research  project.    In  the  first 
part  of  this  report  I  will  present  a  chronological  description  of 
the  te£m's  research  project.    I  will  then  identify  the  overall 
sequence  of  research  steps  the  team  experienced,  as  well  as  some 
of  the  patterns  they  exhibited  as  they  moved  through  these  steps. 

Some  patterns  related  to  the  team's  research  project  seemed 
to  emerge  as  a  result  of  teacher  involvement  in  a  school-based 
project.    The  school  context,  for  example,  seems  to  have 
influenced  the  team's  project  in  several  ways.    First,  it  provided 
a  set  of  problems  from  which  the  teachers  chose  a  researchable 
issue*    Second,  certain  school  context  dynamics,  including 
decision  making  patterns  and  administrator-teacher  relations 
affected  the  team's  goals.    Finally,  some  of  these  same  dynamics 
led  to  a  dichtomy  between  the  research  project  and  actual  school 
practice. 

•    Although  four  of  the  New  Hampshire  teachers  had  been  involved 
in  a  Teacher  Corps  project  at  their  school,  none  liad  ever 
conducted  research  directly  related  to  their  own  work  or  work 
environment.    Their  participation  in  this  project  seemed  to  lead 
them  to  new  definitions  of  action  research,  changing  perceptions 
of  themselves  as  researchers,  and  a  more  positive  valuing  of 
research  and  the  research  process.    In  the  second  part  of  this 
report  I  will  present  the  patterns  relating  the  school  context  to 
aspects  of  the  team's  research  project  and  process,  and  will 
examine  teach«»'s  as  researchers  over  the  two  years  of  the  project. 

Chronology  of  the  Research  Project 


In  this  sec^on  I  will  present  a  chronological  description  of 
the  team's  research  during  its  two  year  project.    The  time 
divisions  used  suggest  shifts  in  the  team's  focus  and  activity. 
Figure  1  summarizes  this  chronology. 

Chronology;  October  -  December.  1981.    The  research  team 
spent  from  October  to  December,  1981,  discussing  the  school 
context  and  the  con -.ems  they  had  about  it.    Through  this  process 
they  were  able  to  identify  their  research  problem.    At  the  first 
meeting,  the  univeisity  researcher  re-introduced  action  research 
and  the  steps  the  team  might  take  in  carrying  out  a  research 
project.    Team  members  each  identified  and  then  d.  jcussed  several 
problems  they  believed  education  faced  today. 

In  the  second  and  fourth  meetings,  team  discussions  focused 


-  1  - 


Figure  1 

CHRONOLOGI  OF  THE  RESEARCH  PROJECT 


thaae  1 : 
October  - 
December  y 


1981 


Phase  2: 
January  - 
March,  1982 


Phase  3: 
March  - 
May,  1982 


Raaaaroh  laausA  Taaka 


Introduction  to  action  research 
Problem  identification 


Research  question 

Identification  of  sj^oif ic  questions 

within  the  issue  of  scheduling 
Data  collection  procedures: 

Staff  Opinion  Survey 

Letter  to  Identify  schools  to  visit 

School  visit  interview  drafted 

School  history 

ERIC  search  on  scheduling 
Data  analysis: 

Staff  Opinion  Survey 
Research  design: 

Where  do  we  go  next? 


Research  question: 

The  effect  of  school  change  on 

teacher  morale 
Research  design: 

Evaluation  researcli 
Data  collection  procedures: 

Work  on  school  visit  interviews 

Possible  use  of  student  achievement 
swres 

Maslach  Burnout  Inventory  and  School 
Survey  administered 

Interview  with  principal 
Research  proposal  written  for  National 
Institute  of  Education 


Year  Z 

Phase  4: 
September  - 
December,  1982 


Clarification  of  research  question  and 
design 

Data  collection  procedures: 
Preparation  and  admnistration  of 

teacher  interviews 
Discussion  of  school  visits 
ERIC  search  on  teacher  morale 
Data  analysis: 
Discussion  of  bow  to  analyze  MB I  and 
School  Survey 


ERIC 
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Figure  1  (oontlnued) 


Year  ^  (continued) 


Raaeargh  Jaaaaa  Ana  laalsa 


Phase  5: 
January  - 
March,  1983 


Data  collection: 

Second  administration  of  MBI  and 


School  Survey 
Data  aialysis: 

Analysis  of  MBI  and  School  Survey 
Presentation  of  results: 

Drafting  of  final  report 


Presentations  at  AERA  and 
University  of  New  Hampshire 


April  - 
June,  1983 


Presentation  of  results: 
Completion  of  final  report 
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on  questions  provided  by  the  university  researcher.    The  first  set 
of  questions  asked  teachers  how  change  occurred  in  their  school. 
The  second  set  of  questions  asked  about  individual  teacher  and 
student  changd  in  the  school.    Team  meobers  used  these  questions 
as  the  basis  for  conversations  about  the  role  of  the  principal  in 
theii  school,  the  role  of  the  central  adaiinistratlon  and  school 
board,  and  the  changes  in  their  school  over  the  past  fifteen 
years.    They  also  raised  particular  Issues  faf  concern,  such  as  low 
levels  of  communication  and  colleagiality  among  teachers  and 
between  teachers  and  administrators,  poor  teacher  morale,  and 
problems  in  scheduling  that  affected  teachers  and  students. 

During  these  first  eight  meetings,  the  team  also  discussed 
some  of  the  parameters  or  goals  of  their  research  project.  Two 
teachers  suggested  that  the  team  do  a  group  project  on  a  school 
issue  rather  than  individual,  classroom-based  projects,  and  the 
team  agreed.    Team  members  also  questioned  whether  or  not  their 
project  should  create  a  change  of  some  kind  in  the  school,  and  if 
a  teacher-initiated  change  was  possible  given  traditional  change 
and  decision  making  patterns  in  the  school  and  system.  Team 
members  had  different  ideas  about  the  outcome  of  the  project  at 
this  point:  Were  they  involved  in  this  project  for  personal 
satisfaction  or  to  create  a  change  in  their  school?    Would  the 
results  be  used  or  filed  away  somewhere?   These  questions 
frequently  re-emerged  for  team  members  as  they  faced  decisions 
about  what  data  to  collect,  how  to  design  the  project,  and  how  to 
analyse  collected  data. 

During  the  fifth  team  meeting  in  November,  1981,  one  team 
member  suggested  that  by  researching  scheduling  the  group  could 
address  several  of  the  concerns  they  had  identified  in  previous 
disusslons,  including  the  issue  of  low  teacher  morale.    During  the 
next  two  meetings,  the  group  agreed  that  they  would  research 
scheduling.    Because  scheduling  issues  affected  student  learning 
and  behavior  and  teacher  planning,  comDunicatlon  and  morale, 
Elliot  described  it  as  "the  absolute  problem,"  one  important  for 
the  team  to  investigate  (Drcumentatlon,  11/18/81). 

In  December,  1981,  the  group  focused  on  the  question,  '*How 
can  we  make  scheduling  changes  to  benefit  our  school?"  and 
identified  issues  which  they  might  investigate  in  order  to  answer 
that  question,  such  as  abUlty  grouping,  the  house  or  team  system 
within  which  the  school  functioned,  class  length,  and  rotating 
schedules.    They  decided  on  several  forms  of  data  collection, 
Including  a  survey  of  their  staff  to  determine  their  opinions  on 
these  issues,  site  visits  to  other  schools,  and  an  ERIC  search  to 
find  out  what  other  research  had  been  done  on  these  scheduling 
practices.  T 

"hronoloav;  Januarv  -  March.  1982.    Between  January  and 
March,  1982,  the  team  collected  and  analysed  data,  discussed  t^-^Xr 
research  design  and  questions,  and  planned  future  data  collection 
procedures.    During  December,  1981,  and  January,  1982,  the  team 
designed  and  administered  their  Staff  Opinion  Survey  to  all  school 


staff.    They  then  collated  and  analysed  the  data  and  presented  the 
results  to  the  teachers  and  administration.    Survey  results 
indicated  that  of  the  nine  scheduling  issues  listed,  the  staff's 
top  three  concerns  were  effective  schools  within  a  school,  class 
length,  and  student  ability  grouping.    Analysis  of  the  Staff 
Opinion  Survey  led  the  team  to  consider  the  research  design,  or  in 
their  words,  "Where  do  we  go  next?"   Up  until  this  point  in  the 
research  process,  the  team  had  planned  to  describe  a  schedule  or 
beneficial  schedule  changes,  implement  the  changes,  and  evaluate 
them.    This  articulation  of  their  design  led  again  to  questions  of 
parameters  and  goals:  Did  they  really  have  the  power  to  influence 
or  change  the  schedule?   Should  they  develop  an  ideal  schedule,  or 
specific  schedule  changes  for  their  school,  or  a  philosophy  or 
statement  about  good  scheduling  practices?   They  also  discussed 
their  concern  that  research  results  might  contradict  preferences 
indicated  by  teachers  in  the  survey.    How  then  could  they 
implement  the  changes  their  research  indicated  would  be 
beneficial?    In  answer  to  these  questions,  the  group  decided  to 
research  issues  on  scheduling  and  suggest  several  alternative 
schedules  to  the  principal,  although  individual  team  member's 
disagreed  on  the  actual  impact  of  their  work  on  the  school. 

In  February  and  March,  1982,  the  group  returned  to  a 
discussion  of  specific  researchable  questions  in  the  are.i  of 
scheduling.    They  generated  several  questions  on  the  topics 
identified  by  the  Staff  Opinion  Survey  as  important  to  their 
colleagues:  Is  it  necessary  to  have  a  team  leader?   What  are  those 
person's  responsibilities?   How  is  the  team  leader  designated?  Do 
teachers  need  training  to  work  in  a  house  or  team?   What  subject 
areas  should  be  homogeneously  or  heterogeneously  grouped?  One 
teacher  tied  all  of  the  issues  together  under  the  question,  "Is 
there  enough  flexibility  in  a  school-withln-a-school  or  house 
schedule  to  provide  for  heterogeneous  and  homogeneous  grouping  in 
different  subject  areas  and  to  meet  individual  student  needs?" 

As  teachers  worked  on  clarifying  their  research  question  they 
also  continued  to  generate  and  develop  data  collection  procedures. 
One  teacher  begra  to  compile  a  history  of  changes  in  the  school 
during  the  past  ten  years.    The  team  discussed  possible  tests  to 
use  in  examini*ig  student  achievement  under  different  scheduling 
practices,  wrote  a  form  letter  and  sent  it  out  to  approximately 
twenty-five  agencies  and  organizations  requesting  information 
about  other  schools  they  might  visit,  and  began  to  write  survey 
questions  to  use  when  they  visited  other  schools.    This  focus  on 
specific  data  collection  procedures  seemed  to  lead  the  team  to 
question  the  nature  of  the  data  they  wanted  to  collect.  For 
example,  they  discussed  desirable  characteristics  of  schools  they 
would  choose  to  visit  and  what  information  they  wanted  to  collect 
during  those  visits.    These  considerations  and  the  need  to  begin 
to  make  methodological  decisions  led  the  team  back  to  another 
re-examination  of  their  research  question  and  design. 

Chronology;  March  -  May,  1982.    Discussions  of  data 
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collection  procedures  in  February  and  March,  1982,  led  the  team  to 
more  complex  discussions  of  rejearch  question  and  design  in  late 
March  and  April,  1982.    Teachers  continued  to  generate  research 
questions  about  scheduling,  such  as  "How  do  different  scheduling 
practices  affect  student  achievement?"  and  "Does  an  ineffective 
schedule  cause  poor  teacher  morale?"   One  teacher  said  she  felt 
they  needed  to  have  a  sense  of  what  the  entire  research  project 
would  look  like  before  they  could  proceed,  which  she  compared  to 
needing  a  recipe  to  bake  a  cake:    "You  can't  bake  a  chocolate 
torte  without  having  an  idea  of  what  it  would  look  like" 
(Documentation,  3/31/82). 

At  the  team's  request,  the  university  researcher  and  research 
assistant  provided  several  models  of  research  (evaluative, 
descriptive,  research  and  development,  experimental)  and  possible 
research  designs  based  on  questions  the  team  had  generated.  The 
group  discussed  the  models,  questions,  and  designs  in  terms  of 
their  own  preferences  and  what  they  thought  was  feasible  within 
the  time  constraints  of  school  scheduling  practices  and  the  two 
year  research  project.    They  also  considered  the  nature  of  data 
they  would  need  to  collect  to  investigate  each  question,  and 
possible  data  collection  procedures  useful  in  carrying  out  each 
design. 

By  the  beginning  of  May,  1982,  the  team  had  decided  to 
research  the  effects  of  scheduling  changes  (expected  to  occur  in 
the  school  the  following  fall)  on  teacher  morale.   -They  planned  to 
administer  the  Maslach  Burnout  Inventory  (MBI)  to  teachers  at 
their  school  in  June,  1982,  and  again  in  December,  1982.  Attached 
to  the  MBI  would  be  a  School  Survey  to  solicit  staff  opinions 
about  scheduling  practices.    The  team  planned  to  do  follow-up 
interviews  with  a  sample  of  teachers  in  the  fall  of  1982  to  probe 
questions  addressed  in  the  MBI  and  School  Survey  and  an  interview 
with  the  principal  of  the  school  in  May  or  June,  1982  to  determine 
his  scheduling  goals  and  definitions  of  scheduling  terms.  They 
also  agreed  that  they  would  visit  other  schools,  where  they  would 
survey  or  interview  teachers,  although  they  did  not  decide  what 
information  these  site  visits  would  provide  or  how  they  would  be 
used.    The  team  saw  this  design  as  a  form  of  evaluation  research 
(Borg  and  Gall,  1979)  in  which  they  would  evaluate  changes  made  in 
scheduling  practices  in  terms  of  level  of  teacher  morale  and  job 
satisfaction.    Their  goal  in  carrying  out  this  design  was  to  make 
recommendations  to  the  principal  about  effective,  satisfactory 
scheduling  practices  at  their  school.    The  team  spent  its  last 
meeting  of  the  school  year  planning  the  administration  of  the  MBI 
and  School  Survey.    Team  members  administered  the  instrument  to 
school  staff  during  the  last  week  of  May, 

Chronology;  September  -  December.  1982.    The  team  experienced 
changes  in  membership  in  September,  1982.    One  team  member. 
Elliot,  remained  with  the  team  but  moved  to  the  high  school  to 
teach  computer  and  math.    Another  team  member.  Jack,  became 
principal  of  a  middle  school  in  Maine,  and  left  the  team. 
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The  team  spent  the  first  several  meetings  of  year  two  -"f^^^^ 
clarifying  and  refocusing  its  research  question  and  design  and 
deciding  what  data       needed  to  complete  its  research.  Team 
meDbers  concluded  that  they  were  examining  the  effects  of 
scheduling  and  other  organizational  changes  in  the  school  on 
teacher  morale.    Two  team  members  generated  a  list  of  these 
changes  to  use  as  a  reference  in  discussing  their  research 
results.    As  a  result  of  this  clarification,  the  team  decided  that 
they  would  not  need  data  collected  from  other  schools  but  would 
concentrate  instead  on  interviewing  selected  teachers  from  their 
own  school  during  November,  1982,  re-administering  the  MBI  and 
twenty-two  item  School  Survey  in  December,  1982,  and  reading 
matp'-ials  gathered  through  an  ERIC  search  on  teacher  morale  and 
t-sacher  burnout. 

During  this  three  month  period  devoted  primarily  to  data 
collection,  the  team  began  to  consider  techniques  for  analysing 
collected  data.    Except  for  a  brief  analysis  of  their  initial 
Staff  Opinion  Survey  in  January,  1982,  the  team  had  done  little  or 
no  data  analysis  up  to  this  point.    From  September  to  November.  _ 

1982,  most  of  their  discussion  of  data  analysis  focused  on  how  to~ 
collate  and  analyse  data.    They  decided,  for  example,  how  to  score 
surveys  and  identified  computer  programs  which  might  be  useful  in 
analysing  patterns  or  trends.    Actual  data  analysis  did  not  begin 
until  December,  1982. 

Refocusing  the  question  and  considering  methods  of  data 
analysis  led  the  team  to  discuss  how  their  results  might  be 
presented,  to  whom,  and  to  whan  end.    They  debated  again  the 
possibility  of  presenting  recr^imnendations  to  the  school  principal 
and  the  likelihood  of  a  change  resulting  from  their  proposals. 
During  one  team  meeting;  Elliot  described  the  project  in  its 
relation  to  school  change: 

In  terms  of  the  visitations,  last  year  we  were  looking 
for  a  good  schedule  for  our  kids,  but  we've  come  to 
realize  that  we  have  no  effect  on  changes.    We  saw 
some  changes  occurring  that  we  had  no  control  over, 
and  we  were  not  in  a  position  to  dictate  changes. 
What  we  are  doing  is  good,  showing  the  effects  of  the 
changes  on  teacher  attitude. 

(Documentation,  10/13/82) 

The  team  also  began  to  look  at  their  project  in  the  larger  context 
of  research  on  schooling,  discussing  who  might  read  the  report  and 
why,  and  how  others  might  be  able  to  do  comparative  or  follow-up 
studies  using  this  project  as  a  starting  point. 

Oironology;  January  -  March.  1983.    From  January  until  March, 

1983,  team  members  focused  primarily  on  analysing  the  data  they 
had  collected  and  deciding  how  to  write  their  final  report.  They 
also  began  to  write  the  report  and  the  presentations  they  would 
make  at  the  American  Educational  Research  Association  (AERA) 
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con^ence  in  April  and  a  University  of  New  Hampshire  faculty 
colloquium  in  May.  ^'^A^" 


One  team  iFember,  Elliot,  developed  computer  programs  which 
allowed  the  tram  to  analyse  data  collected  from  the  May,  1982,  and 
December,  1982,  NBX  and  School  Survey.    The  c<»iputer  program 
classified  each  school  staff  m^ber  as  high,  i«>derate,  and  low  on 
each  of  the  six  subscales  on  the  MBI.    The  university  researcher 
ran  t-tests  and  found  no  significant  shift  in  scores  on  any  MBI 
subscale  trom  May  to  December. 

The  team  grouped  the  tventy-two  questions  from  the  School 
Survey  into  categories  including  teaming,  grouping,  cosmiunication 
with  administration,  communication  with  colleagues,  and  tiro 
management/planning,    ^ey  found  some  shift  in  teacher  responses 
on  these  questions  fron  May  to  December,  1982,  and  found  that 
teachers  in  different  subject  areas  responded  differently  to 
certain  items.    The  tram  also  analysed  how  ^hool  staff  members, 
ranked  high,  moderate,  and  low  on  rach  subscale  of  the  MBI, 
'•''"Pfinried  t?         item  on  the  post  test  of  the  School  Survey. 
While  results  differed  ftom  question  to^^uestion,  the  team  found 
that  in  general,  staff  members  who  felt  more  stressed  tended  to 
feel  less  ratisfied  with  existing  opportunities  for  ccsmnunlcatlon 
with  collragues  and  administrators  and  with  time  available  for 
planning.    Complete  results  of  the  team's  research  can  be  found  in 
their  final  report  to  the  National  Institute  of  Education  (see 
Appendix  D). 

Chronology;  March  -  May.  1983.    In  March  and  April,  1983,  the 
team  drafted  its  final  report  and  presented  its  resrarch  process 
and  findings  at  AERA  and  at  a  University  of  New  Hampshire  class 
and  faculty  colloquium.    Team  members  chose  to  write  their  final 
report  as  a  group;  much  of  the  writing  was  done  at  four  all  day 
meetings  held  during  school  vacation  or  on  Saturdays  or  Sundays  in 
March  and  April.    The  team  decided  tc  divide  the  report  into  seven 
sections:  resrarch  problem,  research  question,  related  literature, 
methodology,  findings,  conclusions,  and  implications  for  further 
resrarch. 

As  teem  members  discussed  the  sections  on  research  problem 
and  question,  they  reviewed  their  research  process,  trying  to 
piece  together  a  description  of  what  they  had  done.  They 
explained  that  they  had  begun  with  the  issue  of  scheduling  in  an 
attempt  to  address  staff  concerns  as  identified  in  their  initial 
Staff  Opinion  Survey.    In  retrospect  they  noted  that  they  had 
shifted  to  the  issue  of  tracher  morale  for  several  reasons: 

-  scheduling  proved  to  be  too  large  and  unwieldy  as  a 
research  probl^D, 

-  the  issue  of  tracher  morale  was  connected  to  many  of 
the  same  concerns  as  scheduling  (teaming,  ability 
grouping,  opportunity  for  staff  communication), 

"  they  had  found  an  instrument  which  measured  teacher 
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TOrale,  and  ^ 

-  one  team  maaber  showed  stxong  interest  in  the  issue 
of  teacher  norale,  and,  in  her  words,  "railroaded  it 
through"  (Documentation,  3/13/83). 

As  a  result  of  their  discussions  and  writing,  the  team 
decided  it  had  actually  investigated  three  questions: 

1)  Do  organizational  changes  effected  between  1981-82 
and  1982-83  at  the  junior  high  school  affect  school 
staff  norale/Job  satisfaction? 

2)  Do  organizational  changes  at  the  junior  high  school 
affect  school  staff's  perceptions  of  teaming, 
grouping  of  students,  communication  with  colleagues 
and  administration,  time  management,  and  teaching 
assignment? 

3)  Is  goal  clarity  and  involveaent  in  policy  decision 
making  related  to  staff  ii»rale/job  satisfaction? 

(Blomquist  et  al,  1983) 

The  team's  presentations  at  AERP.  ano  the  University  of  New 
Hampshire  began  with  a  brief  history  of  collaborative  action 
research  and  a  description  of  the  Action  Research  on  Change  in 
Schools  project.    I  carried  out  this  section  of  the  presentation 
in  my  role  as  research  assistant  to  the  team.    Elliot  and  Ted 
prepared  a  description  of  the  research  project  the  team  had 
conducted.  Including  the  research  questions,  methodology,  and 
findings.    Brooks  talked  about  the  teacher  as  researcher:  her 
perceptions  of  the  research  process  and  her  experience  in  it. 
John  discussed  a  timeline  display  of  the  team's  research  project. 
He  also  explained  how  the  project  had  served  as  staff  development 
for  him  ana  v^t  he  would  take  from  it  into  his  own  work.  The 
team  presented  its  final  written  report  to  NIE  and  to  the  school 
principal  and  staff  in  May  and  June,  1983. 


Patterns  in  the  Research  Process 
Steps  of  Action  Research 

The  chronology  presented  suggests  that  the  team  moved  through 
a  series  of  steps  in  conducting  its  research.    Each  research  step 
is  characterized 'by  the  particular  research  tasks  or  issues 
addressed  by  the  team  during  that  time.    Tikunoff ,  Ward,  and 
Griffin  (1979),  in  their  analysis  of  the  research  process  of  two 
collaborative  action  research  teams,  indicate  that  the  groups  they 
observed  worked  sequentially  through  eight  research  steps; 

1)  Identification  of  an  issue  to  be  studied 

2)  Selection  of  research  strategies 
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3)  Nature  of  data  to  be  collected 

4)  Data  collection  procedures  ''^S^- 

5)  Preparation  of  research  design 

6)  Data  collection 

7)  Data  analysis 

8)  Itevelopment  of  conclusions  to  be  reported 

(Tikunoff ,  et  al,  1979,  p.  148) 

Analysis  of  this  team's  research  project  shows  that  they 
experienced  a  general  atov^ent  through  the  following  steps: 

1)  Identification  of  a  problem 

2)  Identification  of  researchable  questions 
within  that  problem 

3)  Discussions  of  methodology 

a)  Data  collection  procedures 

b)  Nature  of  data  to  be 
collected 

4)  Preparation  of  research  design 

5)  Data  collection 

6)  Data  analysis 

7)  Presentation  of  results 

The  chronology  and  Figure  1  indicate,  however,  that  within 
this  overall  sequence  the  team  frequently  cycled  back  into  earlier 
steps  or  worked  simultaneously  within  several.    Their  process 
tended  to  be  cyclical  or  recursive,  an  indication  of  their 
perception  of  the  interconnectedness  of  the  steps  of  the  research 
process.    The  teachers  themselves  described  recursion  as  an 
integral  part  of  action  research: 

John:  Action  resrarch  is  on-going,  and  as  the  answers 
to  your  questions  come  up  or  a  shift  in  what  you 
want  to  research  comes  up  you  just  keep  right  on 
going  researching,  whichever  direction. 

(Interview,  12/82) 

The  teaa  meeting  on  November  17,  1982,  illustrates  the  team's 
fluid  movement  among  research  steps.    At  that  mating  the 
university  researcher  suggested  to  the  team  tha^they  might  want 
to  consider  the  question,  ''How  does  teacher  morale  affect  student 
achievement?"  as  a  part  of  their  study.    The  team  discussed  this 
question,  and  generated  a  list  of  possible  kinds  of  data  which 
might  help  them  answer  it,  including  student  test  scores,  student 
grades,  and  discipline  records  which  could  be  correlated  with 
changes  in  teacher  morale  (as  measured  by  the  MBI).    They  also 
considered  the  feasibility  of  including  these  data  collection 
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procedures  in  their  research  design,  and  decided  that  time  factors 
prohibited  an  in-depth  examination  of  the  question.    The  team 
discussed  the  idea  that  the  assumption  of  a  correlation  between 
teacher  morale  and  student  learning  guided  their  research;  their 
goal  in  studying  teacher  morale  was  in  fact  to  make  the  school  a 
more  comfortable  and  effective  environment  for  both  teachers  and 
students.    They  decided  to  rely  on  previous  work»  reported  in 
their  literature  review,  to  substantiate  their  assumption  and 
suggested  that  others  who  followed  than  might  pursue  the  question 
more  systematically.    They  concluded  that  it  was  the  nature  of 
action  research  to  leave  the  researchers  with  questions  for  future 
investigation.    During  this  one  meting,  team  offimbers  addressed 
issues  of  the  research  question,  methodology,  design,  as  well  as 
the  goals  and  parameters  of  their  research  project.   Again,  they 
did  not  necessarily  progress  sequentially  through  these  steps,  but 
discussed  them  as  they  arose,  freqjently  circling  back  to  address 
a  new  idea  or  an  unresolved  concern.    This  meeting  is  esp^ially 
representative  of  those  held  between  December,  1981,  and  December, 
1982.    Meetings  held  at  the  beginning  of  the  project  (October  - 
December,  1981)  tended  to  focus  on  problem  identification,  and 
meetings  toward  the  end  (January  -  May,  1983)  were  primarily 
concerned  with  data  analysis  and  presentation  of  results. 

Another  characteristic  of  the  research  process  was  the  team's 
tendency  during  year  one  to  work  on  more  concrete  aspects  of  the 
research,  such  as  designing  data  collection  tools,  before  they  had 
clearly  determined  more  abstract  parameters  of  research  question, 
design,  and  the  nature  of  data  needed  to  conduct  their  research. 
Having  identified  a  researchable  problem  -  scheduling  -  the  team 
spent  much  of  the  time  it  devoted  to  the  research  task  between 
December,  1981,  and  March,  1982,  discussing  possible  data 
collection  procedures. 

During  January,  February,  and  March,  1982,  for  example,  data 
collection  led  the  team  to  re-examine  the  overall  project  design 
and  goals.    Continued  discussion  and  design  of  data  collection 
tools  (interviews  for  school  visits,  school  history)  tended  to 
promote  discussion  and  re-evaluation  of  more  specific  researchable 
questions  irithin  the  topic  of  scheduling.    The  team  therefore 
seemed  to  work  outward  from  concrete  data  collection  procedures  to 
the  more  abstract,  research  steps  of  identifying  a  research 
question,  choosing  a  research  design,  and  establishing  goals  and 
parameters  of  the  project.    John,  for  example,  described  the 
team's  decision  about  its  research  design  as  the  result  of  their 
discovery  of  an  instrument  (the  Maslach  Burnout  Inventory)  to 
measure  teacher  morale  (Documentation.  3/13/83). 

This  ordering  of  research  steps  may  have  arisen  out  of  the 
general  and  somewhat  amorphous  nature  of  the  team's  initial 
research  question,  "How  can  we  make  scheduling  changes  to  benefit 
our  school?"    The  team  saw  data  collection  procedures  as  one  way 
of  informing  themselves  about  specific  areas  to  investigate  within 
the  broader  area  of  scheduling.    For  example,  Jack  said  that  the 
Staff  Opinion  Survey  "isn't  research;  it's  data  gathering  to  tell 


us  what  to  research"  (Documentation,  1/13/82).    The  data  -"^i*?- 
collection  in  this  case  was  not  research  but  a  preparation  for 
future  research.  Team  members  may  have  felt  more  comfortable 
starting  with  concrete  data  collection  procedures  than  with 
unfamiliar  issues  of  design  and  methodology. 

Team  members'  discussion  of  their  goals  for  the  project 
during  the  first  year  also  suggest  that  they  were  :ot  clear  about 
the  purpose  of  this  research  project  and  what,  if  any,  impact  it 
would  have  on  the  school  or  thenselves  as  teachers.  During 
several  meetings,  team  members  discussed  how  useful  their  research 
would  be  to  themselves,  to  their  colleagues,  and  to  other 
practitioers  and  researchers.    As  a  result  of  their  lack  of  power 
to  initiate  and  implement  change,  they  saw  their  research  as 
collecting  information  for  others  to  use. 

Ted:  The  problem  solving  thing         the  only  thing 
that  bothers  me  about  that  is  the  fact  that  we  don't 
have  any  power,  so  to  me  I  can't  see  it  as  problem 
solving.  ...  I  see  it  more  as  a  gathering  of 
information  which  I  hope  will  be  nsed  for  people 
who  care  about  kids  to  solve  problems. 

(Interview,  12/81) 

Because  they  had  mixed  feelings  about  the  project  and  its  value  to 
the  school  or  themselves,  team  members  may  have  focused  on 
concrete  data  collection  procedures  rather  than  long  term  and  at 
that  time  unanswerabl'e  questions  of  research  design  and  outcomes. 

A  shift  occurred  in  this  pattern  at  the  end  of  year  one  and 
beginning  of  year  two.    Team  members  were  able  to  use  the  research 
question  and  design  clarified  in  April  and  May,  1982,  to  guide 
decisions  about  the  kind  of  data  they  needed  to  collect  and 
appropriate  data  collection  tools.    For  example,  in  September  and 
October,  1982,  they  decided  that  information  from  other  schools 
was  no  longer  relevent  to  their  project,  and  chose  not  to  follow 
up  on  the  letters  of  inquiry  sent  out  in  year  one.    In  retrospect, 
teachers  explained  their  decision  as  the  result  of  several 
factors:  after  Jack  left  the  team  no  one  indicated  interest  in 
visiting  other  schools;  they  had  found  few  schools  similar  enough 
to  compare  to  their  own;  they  could  not  state  a  research  question 
which  required  collecting  information  from  other  schools;  and  they 
discovered  that  school  visits  were  no  longer  "related  to  what  we 
were  doing"  (Documentation,  3/13/82).    Team  members  also  decided 
that  follow-up  interviews  with  a  sample  of  teachers  from  their  own 
school  were  necessary,  and  they  designed  an  interview  schedule  to 
elicit  the  information  desired.    This  shift  in  the  team's  process 
toward  allowing  the  nature  of  the  data  needed  to  determine  data 
collection  tools  thus  appeared  to  be  the  result  of  team  members' 
clarification  of  their  research  question  and  design  and  their 
greater  familiarity  and  ease  with  research  procedures  and  demands. 

The  change  in  the  team's  approach  to  its  research  project  may 
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also  be  related  to  the  change  in  team  neobers*  goals  in  the  second 
year  of  the  project.    By  year  two,  most  team  mefflbers  no  longer 
believed  that  changing  the  school  was  their  primary  goal.  They 
focused  instead  on  personal  growth  and  their  contribution  to 
research  on  schooling.    They  were  therefore  freed  from  the 
constraints  of  designing  a  project  to  meet  the  perhaps  unreachable 
endpoint  of  school  change.    The  teao  could  then  consider  a 
research  question  and  design  which  related  to  the  school  but  which 
did  not  depend  on  teacher  power  to  create  change  in  order  to  be 
successfully  completed.    Once  the  team  reached  this  point, 
research  question  and  design  could  guide  data  collection  instead 
of  vice  versa. 

The  school  context  and  the  research  project 

The  research  project  was  influenced  by  the  school  context  at 
several  different  points  during  the  two  year  period.    The  school 
environment  first  provided  a  framework  within  which  the  team 
identified  a  research  problem,  designed  the  research  project,  and 
chose  methods  for  conducting  its  research.    As  the  project 
progressed,  team  members*  perceptions  of  the  possible  Impact  of 
their  work  and  of  their  role  in  the  decision  making  process  in  the 
school  influenced  their  project  goals,  the  form  of  their  final 
report,  and  their  assessment  of  how  their  findings  would  be  used. 
Their  sense  that  they  had  no  real  power  to  influence  school  change 
eventually  contributed  to  a  dichotomy  between  their  research  and 
the  practical  school  based  problems  from  which  they  had  generated 
the  project.    These  issues  are  discussed  in  the  sections  which 
follow. 


School  context  and  research  question,  design,  and  method. 
During  their  first  eight  meetings  in  (ktober  and  Novraber,  1981, 
team  members  discussed  school  context  issues  as  a  way  of 
fulfilling  the  action  research  expectation  that  their  research 
problem  would  be  school  based.    During  these  early  meetings,  the 
team  pointed  out  that  decisions  were  made  unilaterally  in  their 
school  and  system.    Even  when  administrators  occasionally  asked 
for  teacher  opinion  and  input,  they  then  tended  to  proceed  with 
their  initial  plans.    Team  members  also  discussed  low  levels  of 
teacher  morale  in  the  school,  revealed  in  teachers  withdra\d,ng  to 
their  own  classrooms,  not  communicating  with  one  another,  and 
performing  minimal  Job  requirements  and  no  more.    The  team 
attributed  low  morale  to  the  number  of  policy  changes  that  had 
occurred  over  the  past  ten  years  in  the  school  and  suggested  that 
perhaps  the  new  principal  would  be  able  to  improve  the  school's 
teaching  and  learning  conditions.    They  decided  that  because 
teachers  lacked  the  time  needed  to  meet  students*  needs  and 
communicate  with  colleagues,  they  would  investigate  scheduling 
issues.    Thus  their  research  problem  emerged  from  school  context 
concerns. 

In  deciding  how  to  go  about  investigating  their  problem 
during  year  one,  teachers  again  considered  contextual  issues, 
especially  the  key  role  of  the  principal  in  making  policy 
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decisions  and  changes.    In  December,  1981,  John  suggested  that 
they  consult  the  principal  before  choosing  specific  Issues  to 
investigate,  so  that  the  teas  would  "spend  (their)  tiro  on  the 
ones  which  are  possible"  (Documentajtion,  12/16/81).    In  May,  1982, 
two  team  manbers  decided  to  Interview  the  principal  about  his 
definitions  of  some  of  the  terms  (teams*  grouping,  house 
coordinators)  being  used  in  the  school.    Ted  asked  if  that  would 
cause  the  team  to  base  their  research  on  what  the  principal 
wanted.    Brooks  replied,  "We  have  to  start  where  we  are  and  then 
build  something  to  change  it"  (Documentation,  5/5/82). 

During  the  first  year,  the  team  tried  to  take  school  givens 
into  consideration  in  planning  their  project  so  that  their  results 
would  be  usable  lu  the  existing  context.    By  the  end  of  the  first 
year  and  into  the  second  year,  they  were  also  noting  that  a  number 
of  school  context  variables  beyond  their  control  shaped  their 
research  design.    For  example,  Ted  noted  that  the  team  could  not 
do  a  research  and  development  project  because  there  were  too  many 
obstacles.  Including  administration  unwillingness  and  lack  of 
time.    Elliot  agreed,  pointing  out  that  research  and  development 
required  total  institutional  commitment,  and  Ted  said  the  school 
principal  would  never  abdicate  that  much  responsibility  and  power 
(Documentation,  4/14/82).    In  retrospect,  team  members  saw  the 
shift  in  their  research  focus  from  scheduling  to  teacher  morale  as 
the  result  of  changes  made  by  the  principal  and  their  own  lack  of 
power  as  school  policy  makers.    John  said. 

We  came  up  with  six  things  on  the  Staff  6)plnlon  Survey 
that  were  teachers*  concerns,  and  we  dropped  two 
because  the  principal  changed  class  length  and  depart- 
ment chairs  were  appointed.    We  dealt  with  the  other 
four  -  we  thought  of  dealing  with  them  on  the 
scheduling  basis  but  we  couldn't  do  that,  and  since 
the  changes  took  place  we  thought  we  could  measure  the 
effects  of  the  changes  on  the  teacher  burnout  we  saw, 

Elliot  agreed: 

We  had  the  sense  that  our  recommendations  wouldn't  be 
followed  anyway,  and  on  the  burnout  issue,  no  matter 
what  changes  they  made  we  could  measure  the  results 
of  those  changes. 

(Documentation,  4/27/83) 

The  team  also  based  ;heir  decisions  of  when  to  interview 
other  teachers  and  which  team  members  would  interview  particular 
colleagues  on  their  perceptions  of  the  school  context.  For 
example,  despite  their  sense  in  May,  1982,  that  they  should 
Interview  a  sample  of  teachers  at  that  time  (before  changes  were 
made  in  September,  1982,  which  inight  influence  responses),  team 
members  chose  to  postpone  these  interviews  until  the  fall.  Their 
reasons  included  end  of  the  school  year  demands  on  their  own  time 
and  their  perception  that  the  same  demands  would  make  their 
colleagues  unapproachable  and  uncooperative.    When  they  did 
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Interview  teachers  in  November.  1982.  each  team  member  inte^vi^ed 
those  staff  members  with  whom  lie  or  she  felt  comfortable.  One 
team  member  pointed  out  that  this  was  necessary  because,  *^ere 
^  are  some  people  in  the  school  who  won't  talk  to  me" 
(Documentation,  11/3/82). 

School  context  and  project  goals.    All  of  the  team  members 
began  the  project  expecting  to  work  on  a  problem  with  the  goal  of 
reaching  a  solution  which  would  benefit  teachers  and  students  in 
the  school.    When  asked  in  initial  interviews  what  goals  they  saw 
tor  the  project,  four  out  of  five  hoped  for  direct  gain  for  the 
school: 

Ted;  I  hope  when  we  focus  on  something  it  will  be 
something  that  all  of  us  can  bring  back  into  our 
classrooms.    At  least  meet  some  of  the  needs  of  the 
pupils  here  and  not  be  something  that's  going  to  be 
filed  away. 

John:  I  would  assume  it  would  be  on  our  daily  dealing 
with  students  and  dealing  with  teams  within  our 
particular  area  ...  where  these  problems  come  up  and 
trying  to  find  help  for  the  problems. 

Brooks:  Hopefully  it  would  establish  a  dialogue 
within  the  school  -  of  some  concerned  teachers,  of 
what's  happened  to  us,  where  we've  been,  what  has 
really  transpired.    There's  a  lot  of  things  that 
have  happened  that  need  to  be  talked  about. 

Jack:  (The  goal  is)  to  look  at  some  of  the  problems 
that  maybe  are  unique  to  this  school  but  also  affect 
junior  high  education  throughout  the  country. 

(Interviews,  Septanber,  1981) 

Elliot,  too,  saw  gains  for  teachers  and  students,  but  felt  those 
gains  would  be  limited  to  those  who  had  participated  in  the 
project. 

As  team  members  discussed  a  research  problem  and  design 
during  the  first  year,  they  re-assessed  their  project  goals.  In 
every  discussion  of  goals,  team  members  raised  the  issues  of  their 
lack  of  power  to  implement  change  in  the  school  and  the 
unquestioned  authority  of  the  principal.    Despite  their  interest 
in  creating  a  change  to  improve  the  school,  some  team  members 
began  to  advocate  goals  of  personal  satisfaction  instead.  When 
Ted  suggested,  for  example,  that  they  should  attack  the  power 
structure  or  get  the  administration  involved  in  some  way  in  order 
to  have  a  greater  impact  in  the  school.  Jack  told  him  they  should 
do  the  project  for  personal  satisfaction,  because  it  was  "fantasy 
island  to  think  that -(administrative)  involvement  could  happen" 
(Documentation,  10/28/81).    John  later  told  Ted  that  it  would  be 
nice  if  the  project  was  used  but  that  "it's  not  necessary."  He 
noted  that  he  felt  the  contacts  he  established  with  other  teachers 
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through  sharing  his  logs  had  already  made  the  project  worthwhile" 
for  him  (Documentation,  11/18/81). 

During  discussions  of  research  goals  in  year  two,  teachers 
began  to  shift  away  from  a  desire  to  make  specific  recommendations 
for  school  change.    They  began  instead  to  emphasize  the  value  the 
project  had  for  them  as  individuals  and  for  the  school  system  and 
its  use  as  a  model  of  the  action  research  process  for  teachers  and 
administrators  in  other  schools.    During  the  second  year  of  the 
project,  John  had  several  conversations  with  the  assistant 
superintendent  of  schools  about  the  project  and  presented  a 
sunmiary  of  the  team's  work  to  the  system's  staff  development 
committee  as  an  example  of  an  effective  staff  development  project. 
In  planning  their  presentations  for  AERA,  teachers  decided  to 
include  a  description  of  the  process  they  had  experienced,  "So 
that  other  people  can  see  how  to  get  where  we  have  gotten  ...  also 
so  people  wouldn't  give  up  when  they  got  to  a  hard  place  -  they 
could  see  it  could  be  done"  (Documentation,  2/9/83).    Wl»n  the 
university  researcher  asked,  "\fhj  did  the  group  choose  an  issue 
like  scheduling  rather  than  a  dassrown  issue  over  \^ch  they  had 
more  control?"    team  numbers  stressed  the  value  of  the  process  of 
action  research.    Brooks  said  that  the  schedule  w&uld  be  whatever 
the  administration  wants,  but  that  "even  if  we  don't  impact  our 
school,  we  may  affect  other  schools."   John  summarized  the 
conversation  saying,  "Way  back,  we  three  said  it  would  be  nice  if 
it  counted  but  it  doesn't  matter  ...  It's  going  through  the 
process  from  here  to  there  that  matters.    What  the  principal  does 
doesn't  matter"  (DocunKUtation,  2/22/83).    At  AERA,  Brooks  said 
that  as  a  result  of  her  participation  in  the  project,  "I  now  sense 
I  have  sott^  respect,  some  importance  not  only  as  a  classroom 
teacher  but  beyond  that.  ,,.  Research  is  an  important  part  of  my 
4/13/83)  '        P^o*^®®®  the  product"  (Documentation, 

In  response  to  the  university  researcher's  question,  "What 
will  happen  to  our  data?"  team  umbers  emphasized  the  importance 
of  modeling  the  process  of  collaborative  action  research  for 
others.    John  qjaid  that  the  administration  would  -io  what  they 
wanted  regardless  of  the  report  but  that  the  project  could  affect 
the  supervisory  union  as  a  whole  through  the  staff  development 
committee.    Elliot  pointed  out  that  the  administration  had  never 
promised  to  listen  to  the  team  and  that  the  team  was  "working  to 
further  the  cause  of  educational  research,"    Brooks  said  she  did 
cot  mind  if  the  administration  did  not  use  the  project,  but  that 
it  was  important  to  "keep  collaborative  action  research  going" 
(Documentation,  2/22/83).    Team  members'  changed  goals  seemed  to 
occur  as  a  result  of  their  questions,  raised  in  year  one,  about 
their  ability  to  impleront  school  change.    By  abstracting  the 
goals  of  the  research  from  the  school  and  focusing  on  the  value  of 
the  project  to  themselves  and  others,  team  members  no  longer  had 
to  try  to  create  changes  in  school  policy  over  which  they  had  no 
control. 

Team  members  also  expressed  respect  for  the  principal's 
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domain  and  a  desire  not  to  infringe  on  his  territory.  Througtout" 
the  two  years,  they  debated  whether  or  not  to  make  specific 
recommendations  to  the  principal  at  the  end  of  the  project.  As 

5**?  ?  write  the  final  report  in  spring.  1983,  they  faced  a 

„^L?rJK  ''^  ?"         i^^"^-  teachers  said  they  could 

not  tell  the  principal  how  to  run  his  school.    They  agreed  to 
report  their  findings  without  making  suggestions  or 

"S^f^?H???^J°'^.''f  P'^S'^i^"*  ^®  principal  with  what  Elliot  called 
unsolicited  opinions"  (Documentation.  3/27/83).    In  describing 
the  report  in  her  final  interview.  Brooks  said: 

I  really  thought  that  it  came  out  really  good.  I 
really  felt  that  it  said  what  we  wanted  it  to  say 
without  stepping  on  an^eneU  toes,  without 
negatiDs  all  the  time  and  energy  that  we  bad  spent 
on  the  research  and  without  getting  into  anyone  else's 
personal  space. 

(Interview.  6/6/83) 

^  reflected  here  suggest  not  only  a 
perceived  lack  of  power  to  create  change  but  also  a  recognition 
and  acceptance  of  given  domains  of  teacher  and  principal.  Team 

J!?  f"/?'  ^""It  ^^om  their  project^Tt 

had  to  take  place  within  accepted  patterns  of  power  and 
responsibility  in  the  school. 

The  school  and  the  research;  A  dichotomy,    in  the  first 
section  on  school  context  I  described  how  the  team  oriainallv 
generated  a  research  problem  and  design  frcan  the  school  context 
In  the  second  section  I  noted  that  as  a  result  of  contextual 
limitations,  team  members  began  to  de-emphasize  school  related 
outcomes  and  focus  on  achievable  goals  of  personal  and 
professional  growth  and  on  modeling  a  process  for  future  action 
researchers.    Partly  as  a  result  of  this  shift,  team  members 
increasingly  saw  school  context  variables  as  less  Important  in 
their  research  and  set  up  a  dichotomy  between  the  research  they 
were  doing  and  actual  school  practice. 

In  the  first  year,  the  team  showed  a  draft  of  its  first 
school  opinion  survey  to  the  principal  and  solicited  lis 
suggestions  for  modifications  and  additions.    They  also  gave  him 
the  results  of  the  survey  and  believed  that  he  considered  ^^osT 
in  making  policy  decisions  for  the  following  year.  John 
explained  that  "the  principal  was  pretty  sure  he  knew  the  answer, 
but  nov  he's  got  a  survey  telling  him  the  answer.  ...  He  can  use 
IT^l  T  ^^u  ^'^^^       "ight  have  already 

5/82)  ^^^^  ^  ^°  P^®""®  (Interview, 

During  the  second  year  the  team  moved  away  from  includinc  the 
principal  and  his  ideas  in  the  project.    The  principal's  inpSt 
not  sought  after  September.  1982.  and  the  team  debated  at  the  end 

r1sJo^Vt^«i-I  ^^^'^^  Z^^^ri^^^^, 
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out  that  she  did  not  think  the  principal  had  any  ownership  in  the 
project;  she  felt  less  comfortable  sharing  the  research  results 
with  the  school  administration  than  with  people  outside  of  the 
school.    By  limiting  their  interaction  with  the  prinipal,  partly 
the  result  of  increased  time  spent  on  research  tasks  and  partly 
due  to  their  de-emphasis  on  school-orieated  goals,  the  team 
separated  its  research  from  school  practice.    In  his  final 
interview,  John  said,  "I  think  the  school  context  and  our  research 
basically  didn't  have  anything  to  do  with  each  other  because  they 
??S?x^*^n^®P"®^®  8°^8  on  at  the  same  time"  (Interview, 

6/83).    The  team  did ^finally  invite  the  principal  to  attend  a 
meeting  and  respond  to  their  report,  although  they  agreed  in 
advance  tnat  they  would  not  make  major  revisions  as  a  result  of 
their  conversation  with  him.    The  principal  indicated  to  the  team 
that  lie  was  glad  they  had  done  the  research  and  that  he  hoped  some 
of  the  negative  findings  would  change  in  the  next  year  or  so.  He 
did  not,  however,  suggest  acting  on  the  team's  conclusions  in  any 
specific  wys,  reinforcing  their  feeling  that  their  work  would  not 
lead  to  school  change.    According  to  John, 

I  feel  he  has  too  many  preconceived  notions  and 
he's  very  firm  and  set  in  them.    And  I  think  even 
the  minor,  little  points  are  explosive  coming  out 
of  that  report  but  I  think  he  will  sidestep  them. 

(Interview,  6/83) 

During  the  first  year,  team  members  also  showed  a  concern  for 
informing  colleagues  of  their  work.    For  example,  rfcey  chose  to 
administer  their  first  School  Opinion  Survey  to  all  teachers 
rather  than  a  sample,  so  that  no  one  would  feel  "left  out  " 
Brooks  noted  that  "other  teachers  have  to  have  input  too  in  order 
^oATj^iV  ^iJ^'^^e  **ey  would  ignore  it"  (Documentation, 
i^/ie/83).    The  team  saw  the  survey  as  "good  public  relations"  as 
well  as  a  data  collection  tool. 

During  year  two,  team  members  were  less  concerned  with 
including  colleagues  in  the  process  as  a  way  of  gaining  staff 
acceptance  and  eventual  ownership  of  the  project.    This  parallels 
the  shift  away  from  including  the  principal  in  the  project,  which 
also  occurred  during  year  two.    When  writing  a  cover  letter  for 
the  second  administration  of  the  MBI  and  School  Survey  in 
December,  1982,  one  team  member  asked  if  they  should  include  a 
statement  about  looking  for  changes  from  spring  to  fall.  Another 
team  member  said,  "No,  don't  tell  them  any  more  than  they  need  to 
know  ...  if  they  want  to  know  about  it  they'll  ask" 
(Documentation,  12/1/83).    Although  the  team  eventually  posted  MBI 
results  and  distributed  the  report  to  the  faculty,  they  no  longer 
seemed  to  feel  that  staff  acceptance  was  a  crucial  element  of  the 
project  or  its  success.    Their  decreased  concern  for  sharing  the 
research  with  the  staff  again  illustrates  their  separation  of  the 
research  project  and  school  context. 

Team  members  also  expressed  their  perception  of  a  division 
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between  their  research  and  actual  school  practice  in  their 
discussions  of  several  data  collection  procedures.    They  tended  to 
see  data  collection  either  as  gathering  information  for  the  school 
or  as  research,  although  occasionally  one  procedure  served  both 
purposes.    For  exaaple,  in  discussing  the  first  school  survey, 
teachers  began  to  separate  what  they  would  research  and  how  they 
might  affect  the  school: 

Elliot  said  that  they  put  out  the  questionnaire 
to  find  out  information  on  what  to  research,  that 
their  mission  was  not  to  influence  the  schedule 
as  much  as  possible.    Ted  said  it  would  be  a  nice 
side  product,  and  John  said  it  wasn't  likely.  Elliot 
said  they  were  not  a  power  group. 

(Documentation,  1/27/82) 

When  the  team  discussed  visiting  other  schools,  they  again 
separated  their  research  frtm  school  practice.    Jack  said  he  saw 
two  purposes  in  Rite  visits:  gathering  data  for  the  research  and 
gathering  practical  information  for  use  back  at  the  school  that 
was  not  necessarily  relevent  to  the  research  (Documentation, 
5/26/82).    In  retrospect,  team  members  also  perceived  that  the 
purpose  of  their  interview  with  the  school  principal  in  ^fay,  1982. 
was  to    get  the  principal  more  in  touch."    Having  done  it,  they 
saw  no  further  use  for  it  in  their  research  project. 

The  university  researcher  and  I,  in  the  role  of  research 
assistant,  had  understood  that  the  purpose  of  attaching  the 
twenty-two  item  School  Survey  to  the  MBI  in  May  and  Decaaber, 
1982,  was  to  determine  whether  or  not  a  relationship  existed' 
between  teacher  morale  and  teacher  opinions  about  scheduling 
issues.    Teachers,  however,  repeatedly  noted  that  their  research 
was  on  teacher  morale,  as  measured  by  the  MBI.    Several  times  in 
the  fall  of  1982,  they  asked  one  another  why  they  were  doing  the 
School  Survey  at  all.    Brooks  responded  at  one  point  that  they 
would  use  it  to  make  recommendations  about  scheduling.  Elliot 
said  the  School  Survey  was  separate  from  the  MBI;  they  used  it 

wnted  more  information  from  teachers  (Documentation, 
J/iJ/ea;.    in  his  final  interview,  John  noted  that  the  School 
Survey  had  little  to  do  with  the  team's  planned  research: 

I  think  I  was  the  one  who  brought  up  the  point, 
well  gosh,  let's  just  ask  them  all  these  few 
simple  questions  mostly  to  see  how  we  do  in 
relation  to  the  Michigan  school  ...  It  was  more  of 
an  afterthought;  it  wasn't  something  we  were 
planning  to  do  at  all. 

(Interview,  6/83) 

In  their  final  report  the  team  presented  the  results  of  both  the 
MBI  and  School  Survey,  but  as  they  carried  out  the  research  they 
tended  to  differentiate  the  two  data  collection  devices. 

Thus  teachers  seemed  to  separate  much  of  the  research  they 
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were  doing  from  information  gathered  which  would  be  of  immediate 
or  direct  use  to  the  school.    Their  perceived  lack  of  control  in 
the  school  and  their  subsequent  shift  away  from  school  based  goals 
led  teachers  to  carry  out  an  action  research  project  which 
contributed  to  knowledge  and  theory  about  teacher  morale  but  had 
little  immediate  effect  on  the  school. \  In  his  final  interview^ 
Ted  noted  that  the  project  was  only  of  use  to  "a  limited  number  of 
people.    Maybe  we  could  add  it  to  the  amount  of  knowledge  about 
burnout  -  our  report  will  be  quoted  someplace,  be  printed  up 
someirfhere"  (Interview,  6/83). 

Teachers  themselves  attribute  their  separation  of  research 
and  practice  to  their  given  school  context.    When  asked  by  a 
University  of  New  Hampshire  faculty  member  if  the  project  would 
bring  about  change  in  the  school,  Ted  replied,  "We  hope  it  does, 
but  I  guess  there's  no  way  you  can  guarantee  that  would  happen.  I 
don't  know  any  principal  who  would  give  you  that  authority" 
(Documentation,  5/16/83).    In  making  recommendations  for  further 
research,  Elliot  suggested  "marrying  collaborative  action  research 
with  an  actual  change  project,  and  have  the  administration 
participate"  (Documentation,  5/25/83).    In  their  final  interviews, 
Elliot,  Ted,  and  Brooks  noted  that  if  they  had  it  to  do  again, 
they  would  involve  the  principal  in  the  project  as  a  way  of 
ensuring  the  team's  ability  to  affect  school  practice: 

Elliot:    I'm  saying  that  thinking  over  again  what 
happens,  I  guess  if  you  don't  directly  involve  the 
authority  figure  then  at  least  you  have  to  build  a 
wide  base  of  power  so  that  the  authority  figure  needs 
to  come  to  you  and  needs  to  becon^  involved.  Even 
if  it's  involvement  ...  on  ^>me  secondary  level, 
not  as  a  member  of  the  team  but  as  somebody  who  is 
continually  advised  a&  to  what  is  going  on  ...  If 
that  happened  here  then  the  principal  would  have  been 
more  conversant  with  the  possible  values  of  what  we 
found  out  and  what  we  did. 

(Interview,  6/83) 

Brooks:    I. think  that  administrators,  if  they  are 
going  to  have  an  action  research  project  in  their 
school  either  have  to  be  close  to  that  in  terms  of 
knowing  -  if  they're  not  part  of  the  group  -  just 
be  real  close  to  knowing  what's  going  on  so  that  they 
can  foresee  ...  changes  that  might  happen  and  prepare 
themselves  and  not  feel  like  that  research  group 
'done  it  to  me  again*  ...  I  wonder  if  that's  what 
we've  done  to  our  pxincipal.    We  brought  up  some  issues 
that  he  does  not  want  to  address  or  didn't  even  think 
about  addressing,  or  maybe  he  doesn't  have  the 
skills  to  address  th^. 

(Interview,  6/83) 
The  team's  experience  illustrates  the  difficulty  of  producing 


generalizable  theory  and  change  in  educational  practice  through 
action  research.    In  this  case,  much  of  that  difficulty  seeated  to 
be  the  result  of  school  context  variables  which  ultimately  limited 
teacher  opportunity  to  implement  change. 


Teacher  as  Researcher  * 

Despite  their  perception  that  their  work  would  have  Lfttle 
effect  on  the  school,  team  members  believed  that  the  two  year 
experience  had  been  worthwhile.    The  value  lay  in  individuals* 
increased  feelings  of  confidence,  expertise,  and  understanding  of 
both  research  and  the  school  context.    It  also  grew  out  of 
teachers*  belief  that  their  work  provided  a -model  for  other  school 
practitioners  who  wanted  to  try  action  research.    As  several  team 
members  pointed  out  in  their  final  interviews,  the  project  was 
successful  because  they  had  shown  chat  teachers  could  indeed  be 
researchers. 

The  development  of  teachers*  belief  in  the  value  of  their 
work  is  reflected  in  several  strands  or  patterns.  First, 
teachers*  definitions  and  understanding  of  action  research  changed 
over  time.    The  definitional  changes  which  occurred  grew  out  of 
team  members    experience  in  the  project  and  allowed  teachers  to 
explain  and  legitimize  the  process  they  had  experienced.  Second, 
teachers*  perception  of  themselves  as  researchers  evolved  over 
time,  shifting  in  at  least  one  case  from  a  teacher  feeling  he  knew 
nothing  about  research  to  describing  himself  as  an  expert  in  this 
particular  area.    Finally,  as  a  result  of  clarifying  what  was 
meant  by  action  research  and  developing  a  sense  of  thonselves  as 
researchers,  team  members  began  to  identify  ways  in  which  the 
action  research  process  could  be  of  further  use  to  them  in  their 
classrooms,  school,  or  professional  careers.    Each  of  these 
patterns  is  discussed  below. 

Definitions  of  action  research.    During  initial  interviews  in 
September,  1981,  we  asked  team  members  about  their  experience  in 
educational  research  and  their  opinions  of  research  in  general. 
Three  of  the  five  explained  that  they  had  done  little  or  no 
research  outside  of  developing  courses  and  curriculum.    Those  who 
expressed  opinions  about  research  said  that  it  should  affect 
teaching  and  learning  in  some  way.    Jack,  for  example,  said  that 
the  purpose  of  doing  research  in  many  cases  was  **to  write 
somebody *s  Sector *s  thesis.**   He  also  noted  that  research 

can  be  beneficial,  but  I  think  you  really  have 
to  identify  a  specific  problem,  zero  in  on  it  ... 
and  come  up  with  boob  conclusions.    But  if  the 
conclusions  you  come  up  with  aren*t  going  to 
have  any  effective  change  on  your  staff  or  on 
education  then  it*s  a  waste  of  time. 

(Interview,  9/81) 

The  university  researcher  introduced  action  research  and  the 


steps  in  the  research  process  to  the  team  during  their  first 
meeting  in  October,  1981.    Between  that  meeting  and  March,  1982. 
team  mefflbers  did  not  discuss  the  terms  "research"  or  "action 
research,"  concentrating  instead  <m  identifying  researchable 
problems  and  conducting  their  first  Staff  Opinion  Survey.    At  a 
meeting  in  late  March,  the  university  researcher  remindei»  the  team 
that  they  had  to  submit  a  research  proposal  to  the  National 
Institute  of  Education  by  the  end  of  the  year.   This  sparked  a 

  discussion  about jAat  the  .te«B>  had  done  and  planned  to  dp,  and  hpw 

their  actions  corresponded  with  their  understanding  of  action 
research.    Elliot,  for,  example,  said  he  thought  the  team  would  be 
adjusting  the  question  as  they  went  along,  and  suggested  that  all 
research  did  the  same.    The  university  researcher  disagreed  and 
gave  examples  of  experimental  designs  in  which  the  question  was 
.  defined  in  advanced  and  guided  the  research.    Ted  asked  why  their 
project  was  called  action  research,  and  the  university  researcher 
and  I  explained  that  action  research  aimed  at  involving 
practitioners  ir  research  %*ich  addressed  immediate  school 
problems  with  the  intention  of  producing  knowledge  and  improving 
practice.    Team  members  noted  that  they  felt  teachers  should  be 
doing  educational  research,  although  they  lacked  the  support  and 
skills  to  do  so  (see  next  section). 

At  this  point  in  the  project,  teachers  appeared  to  be  asking 
questions  about  action  research  in  order  to  determine  how  their 
experience  compared  to  accepted  ^^esearch  patterns  or  models.  This 
discussion  and  the  need  to  dariiy  their  res^rctv  question  and 
design  led,  the  following  week,  to  teachers  asking  the  university 
researcher  and  research  assistant  to  bring  sample  research  designs 
to  the  next  team  meeting  for  consideration.    As  I  have  suggested, 
this  indicated  the  first  shift  away  from  teachers*  perception  of 
data  collection  devices  such  as  surveys  and  school  visits  as  their 
research.    They  began  instead  to  envision  a  more  abstract  and 
comprehensive  research  project.    For  some  of  the  teachers  this 
larger  vision  did  not  completely  emerge  until  the  second  year. 
John  pointed  out  that  in  yirar  one, 

I  had  no  idea  what  was  going  on  with  the  research, 
what  we  were  doing  ...  There  were  things  that 
bothered  me  about  it  and  I*d  ask  a  couple  questions 
and  I  wasn't  getting  any  answers  on  it  so  I  just 
kind  of  backed  off  and  waited.    After  going  to 
Detroit  (National  Staff  Development  Conference, 
October,  1982)  I  had  this  feeling  I  understood 
what  we  were  doing  finally.    And  then  I  felt  a 
lot  more  comfortable  with  it. 

(Interview,  6/83) 

John  said  that  in  Detroit  he  heard  about  other  projects  and  got  a 
sense  of  "what  was  going  to  happen"  in  his  own.    He  began  to  see 
research  as  a  process  over  time,  rather  than  specific  data 
collection  tools  or  techniques. 

By  the  end  of  the  first  year,  teachers  had  begun  to  describe 
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action  research  as  a  process  which  allowed  for  constant  change  and 
adaptation.    Brooks  expressed  this  view  in  an  interview: 

It  was  never  clear  to  me  what  action  research  was 
even  though  I  have  research  background,    I  think 
we've  sort  of  defined  action  research  in  our  own 
terms  in  a  sense  that  we  do  what's  right  at  the 
time. 

(Interview,  5/S2) 

Tliis  definition  of  action  research  prevailed  among  team  members 
throughout  year  two,  although  it  was  expanded  to  include  several 
other  dimensions.    John  suggested,  for  example,  that  given  the 
nature  of  action  research,  conclusions  may  not  emerge: 

I  see  regular  research  as  sitting  down  and  cooing 
up  with  aliiwst  the  end.    This  is  what  they  want 
as  an  end  and  then  they  do  the  research  to  get 
there.  ...  Action  research  is  research  that  is 
ongoing,  and  as  the  answers  to  your  questions  come 
up  or  a  shift  in  what  you  want  to  research  comes 
up,  you  just  keep  right  on  going  researching, 
whichever  direction.  ,,,  I  honestly  feel  you  may 
not  come  to  any  conclusions  about  things  if  you 
are  doing  action  research. 

(Interview  12/82) 

Teachers  also  noted  that  action  research  tends  to  be 
site-specific. 

Ted J  I  just  think  action  research  is  a  term  applied 
to  people  closest  to  the  problem  doing  it,  teachers. 

(Interview,  12/82) 

Elliot:  It  is  a  process  which  might  not  stand  close 
academic  scrutiny,  but  is  highly  likely  to  solve  site 
located  problems  -  whatever  problons  that  the  group 
involved  decides  to  address. 

(Interview,  12/82) 

Team  members  themselves  did  not  make  a  specific  connection  between 
the  flexible,  changing  quality  of  action  research  and  its  use  in 
solving  site-specific  problems,  but  their  perceptions  match  the 
claims  of  those  who  advocate  the  use  of  action  research  rather 
than  linear-experimental  research  in  schools.    Action  research 
takes  the  dynamic  conditions  of  the  school  or  classroom  into 
consideration}  experimental  designs  do  not  (Mishler,  1975;  Pine, 


Team  members  suggested  that  because  action  research  projects 
change  over  time  and  address  site  specific  problems,  they  tend  to 
uncover  many  other  possible  researchable  issues  in  the  school.  As 
a  r--«ilt,  an  action  research  project  could  serve  as  the  basis  for 
a  conf-inuing  program  of  research  in  a  school: 
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Elliot:  In  action  research  ...  inevitably  you 
leave  many  tangential  questions,  loose  ends. 
It  oight  be  nice  to  build  in  a  way  that  these 
loose  ends  or  tangents  could  be  syst^satically 
addressed . 

(Inter Tiew  12/82) 

Brooks,  too,  noted  that  part  of  action  research  is  identifying 
other  questions  and  ending  up  at  a  place  from  which  you  can 
continue  your  investigations  (Documentation,  11/17/82). 

Team  members  also  defined  collaborative  action  research  by 
comparing  it  to  school  processes  of  curriculum  development  and 
committee  work.    In  their  comparisons,  they  suggested  that  the 
rigor  and  validity  of  research  differentiated  it  from  typical 
school  investigations.    (This  parallels  Corey's  (1953)  comparison 
of  action  research  and  the  traditional  '^common  sense"  approach 
used  in  schools.)    During  one  meeting,  for  example,  John  pointed 
out  that  collaborative  action  research  went  on  in  schools:  Brooks' 
reading  program  was  collaborative  -  she  and  her  co-worker  were 
always  collaborating,  and  in  science  they  "get  together  and  decide 
what  will  be  done,  although  they  don't  add  research  to  it,"  Ted 
replied,  "You  always  collaborate  with  colleagues  to  some  extent, 
but  it  s  the  research  that  separates  the  boys  fn»n  the  men" 
(Documentation,  2/9/83).    In  his  final  interview,  John  described 
what  usually  goes  on  in  schools  as  "action  inquiry"  rather  than 
'action  research," 

Because  we  were  not  looking  through  other  books, 
looking  into  other  schools  ...  that's  what  I  would 
call  the  formalizing  process  ...  We  were  inquiring 
within  our  own  building  and  asking  questions  and 
taking  the  advice  of  many  different  people  and  then 
coming  up  with  recommendations. 

(Interview,  6/83^ 

Team  members'  definitions  of  action  research  as  dynamic,  site 
specific,  providing  questions  for  future  research,  and  a»re 
rigorous  than  typical  school  based*  inquiry  evolved  fran  their 
experience  over  the  two  years  of  the  project.    In  turn,  this 
definition  allowed  them  to  explain  the  process  they  had  used  and 
the  many  shifts  they  had  made  in  research  problem,  question,  and 
design.    The  "crooked  path"  Elliot  described  the  team  having  taken 
(Interview,  6/83)  was  consistent  with  action  research  as  they 
defined  it. 

Team  members'  tendency  to  define  action  research  as  a  process 
rather  than  a  means  to  specific  ends  also  allowed  them  to  see  this 
process  as  an  end  in  itself.    As  suggested,  the  goal  of  the 
project  became  teachers'  experience  of  this  Intrinsically  valuable 
process; 

Brooks:  There's  something  mystical  or  magical 
about  research.    The  university  researcher  asked 
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us  what  do  we  want  to  do  with  the  research  findings, 
and  I  said  it  doesn't  really  matter  if  things  don°t 
work  out  the  way  we'd  like  them  to  work  out  or  they're 
supposed  to  work  out  -  I  think  just  that  we  did  it, 
went  through  the  experience  (was  important). 

(Presentation  at  UNH,  5/83) 

John;  All  the  end  resulr.  is  going  to  get  you  is 
possibly  a  change,  and  sc  fJierefore  I  don't  think 
the  end  result  is  so  important.    I  think  it's  the 
process  we  went  through  doing  it,  and  to  be  able  to 
possibly  go  through  this  process  again  is  going  to 
be  the  valuable  thing. 

(Interview,  6/83) 

Teachers  as  researchers.   Throughout  the  project,  team 
members  claimed  that  teachers  should  be  doing  research  to  improve 
both  school  practice  and  educational  research.    In  his  initial 
interview,  Elliot  noted  that  if  all  teachers  had  been  involved  in 
the  kind  of  research  he  bad  done  in  his  masters  degree  program 
they  night  be  more  effective.    At  the  end  of  the  two  year  project, 
he  clarified  how  schools  would  benefit  frcm  practitioners  doing 
research; 

I  just  think  that  active  collaboration  implies  that 
a  bunch  of  people  at  some  school  get  together  and 
work  out  a  problem,  and  in  that  format  ,,,  they 
might  have  a  more  tunneled  view  of  possible  solutions 
than  if  they  considered  themselves  involved  in 
research.    Because  if  they  considered  themselves 
involved  in  research  they  would  necessarily  review 
literature,  look  at  other  settings,  and  in  doing  so 
broaden  their  scope  of  alternatives  In  attacking  their 
own  probloD  ,,,  The  inclusion  of  this  research  point 
of  view  multiplies  substantially  the  possibility  of 
coming  up  with  a  quality  solution  to  whatever  problem 
might  have  been  in  place. 

(Interview,  6/83) 

Elliot  also  said  that  research  could  be  improved  by  having 
practitioners,  meaning  teachers,  ...  be  the  ones  that  do  the 
research  rather  than  people  who  aren't  as  acUvely  involved  In  the 
classroom  situation,  such  as  university  people"  (Interview  9/81). 

Brooks  suggested  that  doing  research  fulfills  certain  needs 
for  teachers.    It  provides  Information  which  my  permit  a  teacher 
(rather  than  a  parent  or  administrator)  to  "call  the  shots" 
(Documentation,  iO/27/82).    It  also  "gives  one  a  direction  and 
ideas  and  food  for  thought,  and  a  beyondness"  (Interview,  6/83) 
which  can  help  teachers  remain  intellectually  stimulated  and 
interested  in  their  work. 

Brooks;  Action  research  allows  the  creativity,  I 
think  that  teachers  generally  feel  or  have  a  need  for. 
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...  I  think  it  enhances  their  creativity,  allows  ^^f^ 
it  to  really  be  a  part  of  the  research,  and  ... 
the  research  becomes  alive  and  really  interesting  and 
interesting  for  other  people  to  hear  about. 

(Interview,  12/82) 

Thus  action  research  can  help  teachers,  and  teacher  involvement 
can  enhance  the  research  which  results. 

Despite  their  advocacy  of  practitioner  involvement  in 
research,  teachers  in  the  first  year  of  the  project  suggested  that 
a  number  of  obstacles  prevented  them  from  becoming  researchers. 
Several  tethers  seemed  to  say  that  their  lack  of  knowledge  about 
research  techniques  limited  their  ability  to  take  part  in  the 
project.    They  suggested  that  the  university  researcher  and 
research  assistant  would  have  to  guide  the  teachers  through  the 
research,  helping  with  methods  and  techniques  in  the  research 
process  (Documentation,  12/2/81). 

Several  times  in  year  one  Jack  and  Ted  said,  **No  wonder 
teachers  don't  do  research,"  and  "This  proves  what  college  people 
think  about  teachers  not  being  able  to  do  research"  (Documentation 
3/31/82).    In  describing  how  he  saw  the  project  developing  in 
November,  1981,  Elliot  said  that  he  did  not  have  r»^e  language  to 
talk  about  it  so  he  wfis  making  it  up.    John  responded  that 
teachers  do  not  know  that  language,  which  is  why  the  research 
articles  they  had  been  reading  made  no  sense  to  them.  Their 
comments  suggest  that  these  teachers  did  not  see  themselves  as 
researchers  because  they  lacked  necessary  knowledge  and  skills. 

Some  team  members  also  noted  that  teachers  lacked  time  to  do 
research,  and  that  they  themselves  found  time  factors  limited 
their  work  on  this  project.    Partly  because  of  this  pressure, 
several  team  members  noted  that  it  was  important  to  have  a 
non-teacher,  like  the  university  researcher,  on  the  team  to  help 
the  teachers  carry  out  their  project.    As  Elliot  pointed  out,  "A 
group  of  teachers  doing  what  we're  doing  doesn't  occur  in  a 
natural  setting"  (Interview,  12/81). 

During  year  two.  teachers  developed  a  better  understanding  of 
their  own  research  project  and  began  to  articulate  their  own 
definitions  of  action  research.    As  a  result,  they  seemed  to 
become  more  comfortable  in  the  role  of  researcher.    One  indication 
of  this  (described  in  more  detail  in  the  following  section)  was 
teachers'  projected  use  of  action  research  in  their  classrooms  and 
school.    Elliot  suggested,  for  example,  that  "someone  who  has  been 
through  collaborative  action  research  could  use  some  of  the  skills 
they  learned  to  do  their  own  project,  which  could  be  action 
research"  (Documentation,  2/22/83). 

Another  sign  of  teachers'  acceptance  of  the  role  of  research 
was  their  growing  use  of  the  language  of  research  and  the  research 
of  others.    In  year  one,  teachers  rejected  many  of  the  research 
articles  brought  to  the  team  by  the  university  researcher  and 
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research  assistant  because  they  found  the  reports  confusing  or 
meaningless.    During  year  two,  teachers  requested,  supplied,  reed, 
and  used  many  articles  related  to  their  project,   John,  who  had 
earlier  said  teachers  lacked  the  language  to  read  such  writing, 
said  that  he  had  become  familiar  with  the  language  and  format  of 
research  papers  and  found  he  could  not  only  read  them  but  also 
critique  them  (Documentation,  6/1/83).    Teachers  also  showed  a 
growing  facility  with  research  terminology.    In  the  spring  of 
1982,  the  unive»-2ity  researcher  introduced  terms  such  as  ^sample," 
reliability,"  and  **validity"  to  the  team  in  discussing  data 
collection  procedures.    By  year  two,  teachers  themselves  used 
these  terms  \dth  ease  in  discussing  their  own  work  and  the  work  of 
others^..      _  '  , 

Teachers*  growing  facility  with  research  gradually  allowed 
them  to  see  themselves  as  researchers.    When  asked  what  stood  out 
for  him  about  the  project,  Ted  responded: 

What  stands  out  in  my  mind  is  the  idea  that  the 
word  research  is  no  longer  scary  ...  I  think  the 
biggest  thing  is  that  teachers  can  do  research. 
...  In  my  mind  they  shouldn't  be  afraid  of  it;  it 
isn*t  something  that  only  people  who  are  at  the 
university  level  that  are  divorced  from  the  school, 
may  not  have  been  teaching  for  years  (can  do). 

(Interview,  6/83) 

Teachers'  experience  presenting  their  work  at  national  conferences 
contributed  to  their  sense  of  having  gone  "beyond"  teaching  to 
become  a  member  of  the  research  conmiunity.    Brooks  explai.nedj 

I  thought  the  highlight  was  going  to  AERA  in 
Montreal,  and  being  able  to  take  what  we  were 
doing  and  explaining  it  to  another  person  and 
really  feeling  that  excitemerit  and  getting  the 
feedback,  the  recognition  ...  I  think  that  was 
really  important  to  know  how  the  outside  world 
was  reacting  to  the  research  that  we  were  doing. 

(Interview,  6/83) 

Elliot  also  noted  that  presenting  at  AERA  promoted  "feelings  of 
accomplishment  for  team  members"  (Documentation,  5/25/83). 

During  year  two,  team  members  began  to  suggest  that  they  had 
become  experts  in. their  particular  area  of  research  (teacher 
morale)  and  on  the  process  of  action  research.    Before  going  to 
the  AERA  conference,  John  pointed  ouc  to  Ted  that  even  if  the 
members  of  their  audience  all  had  PhD's,  team  members  were  the 
experts  on  what  they  were  presenting  and  the  process  they  had 
experienced  (Documentation,  2/9/83).    Teachers'  sense  of  expertise 
allowed  them  to  suggest  that  their  research  process  could  serve  as 
a  model  for  future  action  researchers.    Consequently,  the  section 
of  their  final  report  entitled,  "Implications  for  future  study," 
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included  several  suggestions  and  recomniendations  for  teachers  and 
administrators  who  wished  to  use  the  action  research  process. 

Team  oefflbers  began  the  project  believing  that  teachers  should 
do  research  but  lacked  the  necessary  background,  time,  and 
motivation.    During  year  two,  as  they  gained  familiarity  with 
standard  research  terminology  and  technique  and  worked  through  the 
specific  tasks  of  thei-  own  project,  teachers  exhibited  a  growing 
sense  of  themselves  as  researchers.    This  appears, in  their  use  of 
other  research  and  the  language  of  researfch,  their  feelings  of 
accomplishment  and  expertise,  and  their  perceptions  of  how  they 
wuld  use  research  in  the  future.    The  next  section  addresses  this 
-  ^^t?*"  aspect  of  the  teachers  as  researchers  in  more  detail. 

The  value  of  action  research.    By  the  middle  of  year  two,  all 
but  one  team  member  had  agreed  that  the  value  of  their  project  lay 
in  what  they  might  take  from  it,  personally  and  professionally, 
and  in  how  others  might  use  their  project  as  a  model  in 
implementing  other  action  research  projects.    One  team  member, 
Ted,  agreed  that  these  were  important  outcon^s,  but  held  to  his 
belief  that  the  project  would  have  been  more  valuable  had  it 
affected  school  practice.    I  have  suggested  that  the  goals  of 
personal  and  professional  growth  and  providing  a  research  model 
seemed  to  ari^e  out  of  the  following  patterns  in  the  research 
process: 

1)  Teacher  inability  to  create  or  influence 
school  change, 

2)  A  desire  to  respect  and  maintain  established 
teacher  and  administrator  responsibilities  and 
domains , 

3)  A  growing  dichotomy  between  the  research  project 
and  school  practice, 

4)  Team  members*  definition  of  action  research  as  a 
dynamic  process  rather  than  a  means  to  an  end,  and 

5)  Team  members*  growing  perception  of  themselves  as 
researchers  with  important  experiences  and 
information  to  share  with  others. 

Team  members*  goals  also  emerged  from  their  perceptions  of  what 
they  had  gained  from  the  project  and  how  they  could  foresee  using 
new  insights  and  skills  in  the  future. 

All  of  the  teachers  noted  that  the  project  had  contributed  in 
some  way  to  their  personal  and  professional  development.    Even  in 
the  first  year  of  the  project,  John  and  Brooks  said  that  they  had 
become  better  observers  and  listeners  in  the  school  as  a  result  of 
school  context  discussions  during. team  meetings  (Documentation, 
12/2/81),    These  discussions  allowed  them  to  vent  anger  about 
school  issues  and  identify  and  deal  with  school  problems  more 
calmly.    Both  felt  that  team  meetings  made  them  more  comfortable 
in  the  school  and  able  to  cope  with  pressures  of  the  school  day. 
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Brooks:  ...  the  group  is  really  helping  me  in  that 
all  my  bitches  and  gripes  and  complaints  and  tension 
and  pressure  is  sort  of  discussed  on  Wednesday,  and 
I  get  it  all  out,  and  I  don't  have  to  carry  Si  with 
me. 

(Interview,  12/81) 
John  explained  that  the  project  had  given  him 

...  a  lot  of  peace  of  mind.  ...  Some  of  the  things 
that  would  really  get  us  upset  in  September  don't 
bother  us  now  , . .  because  this  is  the  way  we  *  re 
doing  things  (in  the  group)  ...  just  thinking,  okay, 
here  s  the  problem,  what  are  we  gonna  do  about  it. 
Well,  we  can't  do  anything  about  it  so  let's  not  worry 
about  it  right  now.    This  is  something  that  runs 
through  our  minds. 

(Interview,  12/81) 

During  the  second  year  of  the  project,  team  members  began  to 
identify  other  ways  in  which  they  had  benefited  from  the  project. 
John  said  that  participation  had  revitalized  him: 

I  personally  feel  -  I  was  very  set  In  my  i«ys, 
determined  not  to  do  very  much  except  just  teach 
my  classes.    This  project's  kind  of  revitalized 
me  again  so  I'm  back  out  around  the, school  talking 
to  people,  doing  things  with  people  again. 

(Presentation  at  UNH,  5/83) 

John  also  noted  that  by  participating  in  the  project  he  had  gained 
self  confidence  in  his  ability  tc  write  and  to  speak  to  others 
about  his  own  ideas.    The  self  confidence  developed  out  of  his 
feelings  of  expertise,  of  having  something  to  offer: 

Being  thought  of  as  an  expert  in  something,  so 
that  when  you're  meeting  (other  people)  they  have 
the  feeling  that  you  know  something  and  you  even 
have  the  feeling  that  maybe  you  know  something. 
That's  a  good  feeling,  good  experience. 

(Interview  6/83) 

John  and  others  also  observed  that  attending  national 
conferences  validated  their  own  experience  and  provided 
Intellectual  and  personal  satisfaction.    When  asked  what  stood  out 
for  him  in  the  project,  John  said,  "Going  places  and  seeing  other 
people  and  other  people's  ways  of  doing  things  and  discovering 
you  re  really  not  that  far  off  the  track  from  everyone  else" 
(Interview,  6/83).    Elliot,  too,  found  value  in  this: 

Elliot:  I  enjoyed  the  road  trips  and  found  some 
intellectually  interesting  things  happening  on 
the  trips  to  Syracuse  and  Montreal  ...  I  guess 
they  weren't  even  so  intellectually  exciting  as 
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personally  exciting.    Just  being  able  to  hear 
speakers  make  presentations  who  I  may  have  quoted 
in  a  paper  I  wrote  somewhere  along  the  line,  things 
like  that. 


(Interview,  6/83) 


For  Brooks,  participation  in  the  research  project  paralleled 
and  reinforced  a  period  of  personal  self  analysis.    When  the 
project  began,  she  was  considering  leaving  teaching.    She  felt 
that  the  project  helped  provide  her  with  a  more  positive  sense  of 
herself  as  a  teacher: 

Brooks:  I  think  I  have  really  changed.    I  was  really 
unhappy  teaching.    I  mi  an,  it  seemed  like  there 
were  things  tliat  were  affecting  me  and  tha*.  were 
out  of  my  control  ...  I  was  feeling  really 
emotionally  burned  out,    I  felt  I  need  to  keep  myself 
alive  and  vital.    The  only  way  I  know  is  to  become 
active  and  Involved  in  educating  yourself,  ...  Now 
that  I  don't  feel  trapped  and  now  that  I  feel  I  have 
control  -  I  have  skills,  I  have  knowledge,  I  have  the 
power  -  I  can  deal  with  all  the  problems  that  are 
coming  up.    I  just  think  if  I'm  in  a  situation  like 
that  again  that  there  will  be  resources  available  to 
us  to  take  a  look  at  the  problem. 


Teachers  also  observed  that  as  a  result  of  participating  in 
the  project  they  had  grown  in  their  ability  to  work  with, 
recognize,  and  understand  the  perspectives,  limitations,  and 
skills  of  others.    Brooks  said, 

I  think  that  I've  grown  more  accepting  of  people 
and  their  differences,  and  I  see  more  of  an  ability  to 
compromise  and  to  work  with  people  that  I  don't 
necessarily  socialize  with  or  philosophically  agree 
with.  ...  I'm  much  more  able  to  realize  that  there's 
a  greater  good  for  being  together  as  a  group. 


For  most  team  members,  this  understanding  applied  not  only  to 
other  in  the  group  but  to  the  school  context  and  the  actors  and 
events  which  comprised  it.    Teachers  suggested  that  they  now 
understood  the  problems  and  decisions  faced  by  the  school 
administration  and  could  try  to  find  ways  to  work  with 
administrators  on  school  problems  rather  than  become  angry  or 
frustrated  as  they  had  in  the  past.    While  Brooks  felt  this  as 
being  more  in  control  of  her  own  individual  needs  and  problems, 
John  saw  his  new  understanding  and  skill  as  a  possible  means  for 
wielding  more  control  in  the  school;  i 


(Interview,  6/83) 


(Interview,  6/83) 


And  I  know  where  the  real  power  is  within  a 
school  structure  so  I  know  how  to  deal  with  that . 
Doing  this  has  given  me  a  way  to  write  which  I 
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did  not  have  to  increase  that  particular  power  " 
base  ...  Talking  at  places,  knowing  I  can  stand 
up  in  front  of  that  group  and  say  what  I  want  to 
say,  ...  knowing  the  timing  of  when  to  say  what  I 
want  to  say  to  get  across  what  I  think  needs  to  be 
done,  being  in  this  for  two  years  has  helped  that. 

(Interview,  6/83) 

Teachers  also  valued  the  action  research  project  and  process 
for  its  potential  value  or  use  to  them  in  their  classrooms, 
school,  or  future  professional  growth  as  well  as  for  the  personal 
growth  and  satisfaction  it  provided.    John  said  that  his 
participation  had  made  him  a  better  teacher: 

If  anything  it's  made  to  better  in  the  classroom 
because  I*m  more  conscious  of  what  I'm  doing  there 
than  I  was.    I  was  sliding  on  things;  I'm  not  doing 
that  so  much.    It's  made  me  refocus  some  of  the  things 
I'm  doing  because  we've  had  to  keep  logs.  ...  I  think 
it's  made  me  better  in  the  classroom  over  tte  last 
year  especially  ...  because  I've  had  this  to  channel 
some  of  my  anger  and  frustration. 

(Presentation  at  UNH,  5/83) 

John  also  planned  to  use  elements  of  action  research  in  developing 
future  staff  development  projects  which  he  could  carry  out  in  his 
classroom.    He  focused  in  particular  on  the  process  of 
"documentation,"  or  following  students'  work  in  a  more  systematic 
way  throughout  a  certain  class  project,  as  an  aspect  of  the 
research  prrcess  which  he  intended  to  use  the  following  year. 

Teachers  also  had  ideas  about  applying  action  research  to 
other  school  problems.    By  the  end  of  the  second  year  of  the 
project.  Brooks  had  initiated  discussions  with  her  supervisor 
about  using  action  research  to  investigate  a  number  of  issues  in 
the  school's  reading  program.    John  had  initiated  and  carried  out 
a  project  to  address  a  school-wide  problem  of  student  hall  passes. 
Teachers  also  talked  in  more  general  terms  about  how  action 
research  could  benefit  the  school. 

John:  I  think  we  each  know  there  are  things  we 
can  do  within  the  school  system  in  the  future  that 
can  be  helpful.    Not  just  for  ourselves,  but  helping 
people  within  the  school  system.    That,  to  me,  is 
the  value  of  this  committee. 

(Interview,  12/82) 

Brooks  and  Ted  both  suggested  that  the  school  could  become  more 
research  oriented,  so  that  decisions  could  be  based  on  actual  data 
rather  than  teacher,  administrator,  or  school  board  whim. 
Teachers  were  vague  as  to  their  part  in  these  future  uses  of 
action  research  in  their  school,  although  some  suggested  that  they 
might  look  for  funding  or  try  to  find  a  university  person  to  work 
with  on  another  project. 
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Elliot  foresaw  using  the  action  research  model  in  a  project 
outside  of  his  classroom  or  school.    He  said  he  wanted  to  get 
involved  in  a  school-based  action  research  project  in  which  the 
principal  or  person  in  authority  was  involved.    He  would  then 
analyze  the  group  process  and  be  able  to  write  on  the  actual 
results  of  whatever  decisions  were  made**  (Interview,  6/83). 
Elliot's  interest  lay  primarily  in  investigating  how  action 
research  worked  under  different  (and  what  he  considered  to  be  more 
favorable)  conditions. 

Team  members  also  believed  that  the  project  had  value  in  its 
use  for  others.    One  possijility  would  be  for  teachers  in  another 
school  to  duplicate  this  team's  research.    Comparison  of  results 
could  lead  to  a  better  understanding  of  factors  influencing 
teacher  morale.    Another  follow-up  project  on  the  team's  research 
would  be  to  examine  the  relationship  between  teacher  morale  and 
student  achievenent. 

Other  teachers  and  administrators  could  use  the  team's 
research  process  as  a  model  for  carrying  out  action  research.  In 
presenting  their  research  to  others  and  in  writing  their  final 
report,  teachers  carefully  described  the  steps  they  had  taken  in 
completing  their  project  so  that  others  could  repeat  them.  Toward 
the  end  of  the  second  year,  teachers  talked  about  putting  together 
a  package  of  written  work,  slides,  and  tapes  describing  their 
project  which  could  be  used  by  others  interested  in  trying  action 
research.    Although  they  did  not  pursue  this  idea,  it  illustrates 
the  value  teachers  placed  on  their  process  as  a  model  for  others. 

Teachers'  perceptions  of  what  they  gained  as  a  result  of 
participation  in  the  project  thus  included  personal  satisfaction, 
development  of  self  confidence,  control,  and  an  accompanying  sense 
of  power,  and  growth  in  skills  useful  to  them  as  teachers  or 
researchers  in  the  classroom  or  school.    They  also  perceived  a 
gain  for  others  who  could  build  on  their  research  project  or 
emulate  their  research  process.    Despite  their  lack  of  influence 
on  the  school  and  their  sense  of  the  limited  importance  of  the 
research  product,  teachers  emerged  from  their  two  year  experience 
feeling  that  it  had  been  valuable  both  personally  and 
professionally. 

Teachers'  emphasis  on  the  process  of  action  research  and 
their  understanding  of  the  value  of  the  two  year  experience  appear 
to  be  mutually  reinforcing.    Because  an  immediately  useful  product 
was  unattainable,  teachers  focused  on  the  procesj?  and  t-hp  value  it 
could  have  for  them  and  others.    Conversely,  the  gains  teachers 
actually  experienced  were  more  related  to  the  process  in  which 
they  had  engaged  than  to  the  specific  project  which  resulted  from 
their  work.    Thus  their  feelings  of  success  and  personal  and 
professional  growth  may  have  helped  them  see  the  research  process 
as  the  most  important  aspect  of  action  research. 
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Introduction 

-  W- 

When  asked  what  stood  out  for  him  as  he  looked  back  over  the 
two  years  of  the  project,  John  said: 

Working  with  the  people  mostly,  and  getting 
to  know  the  people  that  have  been  on  the  team, 
working  with  them  is  the  most  important  factor. 

(Interview,  6/83) 

Brooks  gave  a  similar  response: 

Working  as  a  group,  really  working  closely  with 
a  group  that  meets  consistently  on  a  basis  that  has 
a  common  understanding,  common  goal.  ...  I  think 
the  way  our  group  worked  was  ...  what  the  key  was 
that  it  was  a  collaborative  research  group  and  I 
think  the  workings  of  that  was  really  what  was  the 
focal  point. 

(Interview,  6/83) 

What  did  it  mean  to  these  people  to  "work  as  a  group?"  What 
constituted  the  group  process  thay  experienced?    How  did  this 
process  relate  to  their  rpicirch  project  and  process?    This  report 
will  focus  on  these  ques'^ioni*.  . 

The  team's  group  process  consisted  of  several  interrelated 
patterns,  which,  when  combii\ed  with  an  understanding  of  their 
research  process,  provide  a  nore  complete  picture  of  team  members* 
experience.    Each  of  the  pattbrnd  in  the  group  process  is 
integrally  related  to  the  research  process  described  in  the 
preceding  report  in  this  Appendix.  .  In  some  cases,  the  direction 
and  demands  of  the  research  influenced  the  ways  in  which  group 
members  interacted.    At  other  times,  the  group's  work  on 
interpersonal  issues  affected  their  research  project  and  process. 
It  is  often  difficult  to  discern  whether  research  project  affected 
group  interaction  or  vice  versa;  the  two  came  together  to  create  a 
unique  group  experience. 

The  team  went  through  a  series  of  phases  during  th^  two  years 
of  its  project.    In  each  phase,  the  team  used  its  meeting  time 
differently  and  focused  on  different  research  tasks  and 
interpersonal  issues.    In  section  one  of  this  report  I  will 
identify  and  describe  each  phase  in  the  group  process. 

Several  other  patterns  in  the  group  process  are  directly 
phase  related  but  require  elaboration.    Some  of  the  roles 
individuals  played  in  the  group  both  influenced  and  were 
influenced  by  the  research  and  interpersonal  issues  dominating 
each  phase.    The  role  taken  by  the  university  researcher  on  the 
team  also  paralleled  phase  concerns.    These  patterns  will  be 
presented  in  the  second  and  third  sections  of  this  report.  Other 
group  processes,  such  as  patterns  of  support  and  pairing, 
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conflict,  and  decision  making  were  not  phase  related.  These 
patterns  complete  this  report. 

Phases  in  the  group  process 

Overview.    Bales  and  Strodtbec'  (1951)  describe  phases  of 
group  developn»nt  as  "subperiods  within  a  total  continuous  period 
ot  interaction"  (p.  485).    Each  phase  consists  of  interpersonal 
and  task  related  issues  which  the  group  must  address  as  it 
proceeds.    Certain  issues  may  re-appear  in  a  number  of  phases, 
often  because  they  take  on  different  forms  or  meanings  at 
different  times  in  the  group's  development  (Schutz,  1958). 

The  above  description  of  group  development  corresponds  to  the 
process  experienced  by  the  action  research  team  in  this  study. 
The  team  worked  through  five  phases  during  its  two  year  project, 
each  phase  characterized  by  interpersonal  or  group-related  and 
task  or  research-oriented  issues.    Several  issues,  such  as  use  of 
team  time,  group  boundaries,  and  group  commitment,  were  raised  in 
initial  phases  and  re-appeared  later  for  team  reconsideration. 

Although  every  phase  included  both  task  and  interpersonal 
issues,  the  team  experienced  a  general  shift  in  emphasis  from 
interpersonal  to  task  related  concerns  and  activities  ovar  the 
course  of  the  two  years.    Schein  (1969)  and  Tuckman  (1965)  note 
that  many  groups  exhibit  this  pattern;  interpersonal  issues  which 
initially  dominate  the  group  process  are  resolved,  allowing  the 
group  to  concentrate  on  task  concerns.    Team  members  themselves 
described^ the  group  process  as  a  sequence  of  interpersonal  and 
task  related  phases: 

John:  I  think  we  kind  of  got  together  and  we  spent 
a  period  of  time  getting  to  know  each  other  a  little 
bit.    Then  we  spent  a  period  of  time  on  discussing  our 
pet  peeves  about  what  was  wrong,  and  then  we 
started  to  get  to,  well,  how  can  we  find  out  a 
particular  item.    Then  we  went  in  through  the 
research  questions  ...  and  then  finally  got  to  the 
next  stage  in  which  we  started  working  on  our  research 
project  and  then  finishing  the  end  product. 

(Interview,  6/83) 

The  sections  which  follow  describe  the  issues  addressed  by  the 
team  in  each  phase.    Dates  given  suggest  shifts  in  focus  which 
indicate  a  phase  change.    Phases  tend  to  overlap?  Uiere  uxe  no 
exact  dates  on  which  the  shifts  occured.    Figure  1  summarizes  the 
team  s  phases  of  group  development. 

Phase  1;  September  -  December.  1982.    The  group's  first  phase 
lasted  from  October  through  December,  1981.    During  this  initial 
phase,  team  members  often  used  large  portions  of  each  meeting  to 
discuss  issues  of  interest  or  concern  to  them  in  the  school  and 
community     They  had  agreed  during  the  second  meeting  to  spend 
some  time  each  meeting  discussing  the  "school  context."  This 
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Figure  1 


Phases  of  the  Group  Process 


Year  1 


Research  task       -  problem  Identification 


Use  of  team  time  -  discussing  school  context 


Group  issues 


establishing  trust 
sharing  opinions, 
building  a  common  base 
setting  boundaries 
establishing  norms 


Phase  1 


data  col  lection 
clarifying  goals 

discussing  school  context 
and  data  collection  tools 

feelings  of  being 
"on  hold" 

challenging  group  leader 
unfocused  discussions 


research  design  and 
question 

discussing  research 
project 

feelings  of  frustration 
time  pressure 
concern  with  group 
consensus  for  cones  I on 
group  rather  than  Indi- 
vidual writing  for 
"fairness" 


Phase  2 


Phase  3 


Year  2 


Research  task 


data  col  lection 
how  to  analyze  data 


Use  of  team  time  -  discussing  research  project 


Group  issues 


belief  that  interpersonal 
issues  resolved  in  Year  1 
questions  of  individual 
commitment  to  group  project 
resetting  boundaries 


Phase  h 


-  data  analysis  and  presentation  of  results 

-  working  on  data  analysis  and  final  report 

-  feelings  of  working  hard  and  accomplishing  much 

-  emphasis  on  group  rather  than  Individual  work 
for  mutual  support 

-  positive  group  feelings:    respect,  commitment 
~  attempts  to  remove  boundaries  with  school 


Phase  5 
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agreeiBent  resulted  froo  the  university  researcher's  request  that 
someone  on  the  team  document  salient  events  and  issues  in  the 
school  community  each  week.    Team  members  chose  to  do  this  as  a 
group  rather  than  assign  the  task  to  one  individual.    During  the 
team  s  first  eight  meetings,  school  context  discussions  tended  to 
consume  half  to  three  quarters  of  the  team's  meeting  time.  Topics 
of  discussion  included  the  new  principal,  appointed  in  November; 
problems  with  particular  students  or  types  of  students; 
teacher-student-parent  relationships;  and  the  roles  of  house 
coordinators  and  departu^nt  chairpeople. 

These  discussions  served  as  the  basis  from  which  the  team 
f?SfS?^®**,J*^^»'^®®®®'*^  problem.    They  also  provided  what  Schutz 
C195SJ  calls   goblet  issues,"  issues  which  provide  a  lens  through 
which  individuals  can  observe,  listen  to,  and  get  to  know  other 
members  of  the  group.    Team  members  had  never  worked  together 
before  and  used  meetings  during  this  initial  phase  as  a  way  of 
learning  the  opinions,  thoughts,  and  insights  of  their  colleagues. 

Jack:  I  see  the  greatest  benefit  of  the  first  five 
meetings  of  getting  to  know  Mch  other,  getting  to 
know  each  other's  feelings,  a  little  bit  of  how 
each  person  operates,  and  just  being  comfortable  with 
each  other.    I  see  that  as  being  the  most  important 
thing  in  the  first  five  meetings. 

(Interview,  12/81) 

Elliot:  I  guess  it's  very  important  for  each  group 
member  to  have  a  fairly  good  idea  of  what  all  the 
others  are  thinking,  and  we've  accomplished  that. 
We  just  (each)  communicated  to  the  others  his  or  her 
feelings  and  thoughts  on  our  school. 

(Interview,  12/81) 

Sharing  their  thoughts  and  feelings  allowed  the  team  to 
develop  an  initial  sense  of  group  solidarity.    This  issue  arose 
again  as  the  team  faced  more  complex  and  demanding  research  tasks 
in  later  phases.    At  this  point,  group  togetherness  is  experienced 
as  sharing  a  common  set  of  ideas: 

Ted:  I  think  it  made  us  a  team,  you  know,  you  feel 
more  comfortable  with  the  people  now  ...  you  feel 
like  we've  all  arrived  at  the  same  place. 

Brooks:  If  you've  never  really  worked  together  ' 
closely  I  think  there's  a  certain  group  process  ... 
that  must  take  place  in  order  for  a  group  ...  to 
have  some  identity  as  a  group. 

(Transcript,  2/10/82) 

puring  phase  1,  team  members  worked  through  and  appeared  to 
resolve  issues  of  trust  and  confidentiality  which  might  have 
prevented  group  cohesion.    During  interviews  and  team  meetings , 
several  group  members  raised  concerns  about  the  confidentiality  of 
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group  discussions.    Could  they  trust  their  colleagues  not  to 
repeat  or  use  their  openly  shared  id<fas  about  the  school?  Brooks 
described  her  concern: 

Well,  you  see,  most  of  us  haven't  worked  that 
closely  with  each  other  and  any  group  has  to  spec  * 
a  month  or  two  months  really  building  trust  and 
building  who's  who  and  do  I  trust  this  person,  do  I 
say  what's  really  on  my  mind,  can  I  be  frank  with 
people,  will  soroone  come  around  the  comer  at  me 
at  some  other  point  and  hit  me  %#ith  something  I've 
shared  that's  kind  of  personal?   Or,  you  know,  how 
far  does  one  go? 

(Interview,  12/81) 

Although  team  members  explicitly  raised  this  question  they 
never  directly  or  openly  answered  it.    Instead,  they  incrt^asingly 
exhibited  their  trust  of  one  another  by  sharing  opinions, 
supporting  and  challenging  each  others'  statements  and  ideas,  and 
referring  to  the  group  as  a  whole  to  which  they  belonged.  For 
example,  during  a  team  meeting  in  November,  Elliot  said  that  he 
had  some  ideas  about  a  possible  project,  but  felt  that  if  he 
brought  an  article  in,  people  wuld  think  he  i^  too  pushy. 
Brooks  replied,  "Teaching  is  sharing."   Later  in  the  same  meeting. 
Brooks  asked  Elliot  to  bring  in  the  work  he  had  done  on  teacher 
evaluation.    He  said  he'd  been  "kind  of  shy  until  now"  but  would 
be  happy  to  bring  it  to  the  next  meeting  (Docianentation , 
11/18/81).    This  kind  of  interchange  typifies  interaction  which 
contributed  to  team  members'  gro  •^g  feelings  that  they  could 
trust  one  another  and  work  toge 

Another  way  in  which  the  te*      <*veloped  feelings  of  cohesion 
during  this  early  phase  was  to  t        ish  group  boundaries.  This 
issue  took  other  forms  later  in  v       -oject,  but  at  this  point  it 
focused  on  the  question  of  whether      not  to  include  the  principal 
in  the  group  s  research  process.    Some  team  manbers  suggested  that 
the  principal's  input  would  be  valuable  if  he  was  interested  in 
sharing  his  ideas,  although  they  agreed  that  the  team  alone  would 
make  a  final  decision  about  what  project  to  do.    Other  team 
members  argued  that  the  principal  should  have  been  included  from 
the  first  meeting  if  he  was  to  be  involved,  because  they  had  lust 
spent  the  first  five  meetings  "finding  out  where  everyone  in  the 
group  was  coming  frooi."    The  team  chose  not  to  include  the 
principal,  in  part  because  the  new  principal  did  not  begin  work 
until  after  the  Thanksgiving  holiday,  but  primarily  because  team 
members  perceived  of  his  presence  as  an  infringement  on  their 
control  of  their  research  project  and  group  process.  Their 
decision  ultimately  affected  the  research  process,  team  members' 
goals,  and  their  project  outcomes. 

During  this  initial  phase,  team  members  also  established  some 
patterns  of  interaction  which  became  norms,  or  accepted  operating 
procedures.    One  such  norm  was  the  use  of  a  question  to  begin  a 
new  task  or  raise  a  new  idea.    The  university  researcher  took  a 
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non-directlve  or  facilitative  role  after  the  first  tw  or  three 
meetings,  choosing  to  let  teachers  direct  the  flow  of  talk  and 
make  their  own  decisions.    When  she  did  enter  the  discussion  to 
direct  the  task,  she  tended  to  use  a  question  rather  than  a 
statement: 

•^Hiat  should  we  plan  to  do  next  week?" 

(Documentation,  11/18/81) 

"Do  we  want  to  do  the  school  context  readout?" 

(Documentation,  12/2/81) 

Other  team  members  adopted  this  method  of  initiating  new  ideas  or 
tasks  and  carried  it  through  the  two  years  of  the  project.  Each 
team  member  tended  to  use  this  form  of  directing  the  discussion 
most  when  he  or  she  took  on  a  leadership  role  in  the  group  over  a 
several  meeting  period  (see  Individual  Roles). 

Another  team  norm  established  during  these  first  few  months 
was  the  use  of  a  weekly  agenda.    The  university  researcher 
introduced  this  pattern,  too,  asking  team  members  each  week  what 
they  wanted  to  do  the  following  week.    At  each  meeting  she  would 
list  those  itans  on  the  agenda  (a  large  pad)  and  ask  the  team  for 
others.    When  the  university  researcher  was  not  at  a  meeting, 
other  team  m^bers  made  the  agenda,  an  action  which  served  as  an 
indication  of  the  official  start  of  the  meeting.    Both  the 
university  researcher  and  other  team  members  used  the  agenda 
during  team  meetings  as  a  way  of  refocusing  a  discussion  or  moving 
the  team  on  to  another  item  or  task. 

Another  norm  established  during  phase  one  was  that  explicitly 
set  group  rules  governing  team  numbers*  behavior  tended  to  be 
ignored.    Over  the  course  of  these  first  three  months,  the  group 
explicitly  established  three  rules: 

1)  If  a  team  member  could  not  attend  a  meeting,  he 
or  she  would  inform  Jack,  who  would  call  the 
university  researcher. 

2)  Anyone  who  missed  a  meeting  was  responsible  for 
finding  out  what  they  had  missed. 

3)  School  context  discussions  would  be  limited  to 
approximately  one  half  hour  so  that  they  would  not 
prevent  the  team  from  focusing  on  research  tasks 
and  issues. 

After  the  meeting  at  which  the  team  agreed  to  each  of  these  rules, 
the  rule  was  infrequently  adhered  to  and  rarely,  if  ever, 
mentioned  again.    Team  members  usually  (but  not  always)  told 
someone  on  the  t^m  if  they  could  not  attend  a  meeting,  but  they 
did  not  usually,^nform  Jack,  and  he  never  called  the  university 
researcher .(^JWien  team  members  missed  a  meeting,  they  often  came 
to  the  next  without  having  talked  to  another  team  member  about 
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what  had  transpired.    And  although  the  amount  of  meeting  time 
devoted  to  school  context  discussions  decreased  oVer  the  two  years 
of  the  project,  the  shift  was  not  due  to  enforcement  of  the  half 
hour  limitation  but  resulted  from  the  team's  need  to  use  meeting 
time  for  research-related  issues.    Team  members  apparently 
established  these  rules  to  help  them  adapt  to  and  become  a  part  of 
the  group  during  its  initial  phase.    Because  they  developed 
feelings  of  group  cohesion  and  an  ability  to  work  together  in  more 
subtle  ways,  the  rules  were  not  needed.    After  phase  1,  the  team 
did  not  explicitly  set  rules  to  govern  team  members'  actions  or 
interactions . 

A  final  norm  was  established  at  the  end  of  this  phase  as  the 
team  moved  into  its  first  research  tasks,    team  members  had 
decided  to  survey  the  staff  on  their  opinions  about  scheduling 
issues  and  had  talked  briefly  about  what  would  be  included  in  the 
survey.    Elliot  offered  to  bring  a  draft  of  the  survey  to  the  next 
meeting  for  the  team  to  work  on.    In  an  interview,  he  explained 
that  he  offered  to  write  the  draft  "because  I  thought  that  we  had, 
during  that  discussion,  ...  brainstormed  all  the  items  of 
information  we'd  like  to  cover  in  the  interview,. and  I  didn't  feel 
like  going  through  it  all  over  again",  (Interview,  12/81).    When  he 
brought  the  draft  in,  Elliot  told  the  team  he  had  written  it  so 
they  would  have  a  draft  to?  work  with,  but  he  had  "no  personal 
stake  in  it  so  you  can  eoibiient  freely"  (Documentation,  1/6/81). 
Team  members  initially  accepted  the  draft  as  written  and  then 
gradually  began  questioning  and  revising.    Elliot's  actions  here 
set  a  precedent  for  team  members  volunteering  to  begin  a  task  on 
their  own  and  bring  it  back  to  the  team  for  revision.    As  others 
began  to  bring  work  in  for  group  appraisal,  they  echoed  Elliot's 
disavowal  of  personal  feelings  involved  in  the  task.    Other  team 
members  first  accepted  their  colleague's  work,  providing  a  cushion 
of  support  before  going  on  to  analyse  and  re<*ork  the  drafted 
piece.    When  the  team  was  not  involved  bir^royp  data  analysis  and 
vrriting,  this  pattern  of  task  assumption  and  team  reaction 
dominated  their  work  on  the' research  project. 

In  retrospect,  team  members  saw  phase  one  as  a  necessary  time 
of  group  building.    They  also  described  it  as  confusing  and 
frustrating,  a  time  in  which  the  research  task  was  undefined  and 
the  research  project  non-existent. 

John J  I  honestly  wonder  in  my  own  mind  what  I'm 
doing  most  of  the  time  ...  I  think  most  of  (the  other 
team  members)  are  in  the  same  boat  I  am  ...  We  keep 
advancing  but  I'm  not  sure  where  .we're  going  to. 

(Interview,  12/81) 

Jack:  I  know  we  have  to  brainstorm  to  start  with  and 
spend  a  considerable  amount  of  time  -  I  guess  if  we 
just  sat  and  talked  for  six,  seven,  eight  weeks  the 
purpose  it  serves  is  getting  to  know  and  trust  each 
other  as  fellow  workers  ...  I  don't  think  we  really, 
any  one  of  us,  really  knows  where  we're  going  or  have 
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identified  the  problem  yet  to  the  point  of  carryina  it 
further.  ® 

(Interview,  12/81) 

Despite  their  feelings  that  they  spent  more  time  on  interpersonal 
than  research  issues,  team  members  also  believed  that  phase  one 
provided  a  necessary  foundation  for  proceeding  on  the  research 
task.    Firat,  it  gave  team  members  a  feeling  of  ownership  and 
control:  ' 

Elliot:  I  think  the  basic  element  in  this 
collaborative  action  research  is  that  it  should 
accomplish  whatever  the  participants  want  it  to 
accomplish.    Now  it  took  us  a  while  before  people  in 
the  group  had  a  sense  for  that  but  now  we  do,  so  it*s 
like  now  we're  free  to  move  on. 

(Interview,  12/81) 

Second,  it  began  to  provide  a  sense  of  what,  as  a  group,  the  team 
might  be  able  to  do: 

John:  I  think  we  have  got  to  come  to  some  conclusions 
about  a  project  or  a  theme  to  research  ...  and  begin 
to  focus  in  on  the  tools  that  we're  gonna  take  to 
either  try  to  solve  these  problems  or  come  up  with 
ideas  about  solving  the  problems  so  that  we  can  hand 
them  over  to  someone  who  can  do  something  about  it. 

(Interview,  12/81) 

Team  members  suggested  that  phase  one,  as  they  experienced 
it,  benefited  both  the  group  process  and  the  research  project: 

Elliot:  I  guess  ...  the  route  we  used  to  arrive  at 
this  problem  Identification  was  the  only  one,  and 
sometimes  a  more  direct  route  loses  a  lot, 

(Interview,  12/81) 

Johns  I  think  we're  going  slow  but  I  think  we're 
going  steady.    Maybe  if  ve  went  too  fast  the  whole 
thing  would  bog  down;  maybe  this  is  the  way  we  should 
go  about  it  -  it  seems  to  be  working  now. 

(Interview,  12/81) 

Brooks:  I  think  that  every  group  ...  goes  through  that 
sort  of  finding  a  niche,  building  who's  who  in  the 
group  and  what  function  and  whether  it's  stated  or 
implied,  and  I  think  that's  gone  on.    And  I  think  now 
the  group  sort  of  feels  that  they  come  in,  and  they 
have  a  task  to  do,  and  we  may  not  know  where  we're 
ending  up  but  now  we  know  we're  in  the  process. 

(Interview,  12/81) 


Phase  2;  January  -  March.  1982.    The  two  or  three  meetings 
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during  this  phase  which  focused  on  the  preparation  and       —  f-^^- 
adiBlnistration  of  the  team^s  first  Staff  Opinion  Survey  were  more 
research  task  oriented  than  the  team's  previous  meetings.  One 
teaai  member  drafted  the  su  vey,  and  the  team  spent  one  meeting 
editing  the  draft.    Another  teat,  member  collated  the  survey 
results,  and  the  team  used  two  meetings  to  discuss  them.  In 
February  and  March,  however,  the  group  returned  to  more  school 
context  related  discussions  and  reduced  the  time  spent  on  research 
task  oriented  talk.    This  shift  seemed  to  result  from  team 
members*  unceruiiity  about  what  to  do  next  with  the  research 
project.    As  Ted  wrote  in  his  log,  *TJow  that  the  survey  is  done, 
what  comes  next?    I  feel  we  are  beginning  to  wander,  or  maybe  it's 
t:ie  mid-winter  slump"  (Log,  2/11/82).  ^ 

Certain  patterns  of  interaction  dominated  this  phase. 
Although  team  members  continued  to  list  agenda  items  which 
included  specific  research  oriented  topics  (e.g.,  research 
questions,  site  visit  interview  questions,  ERIC  search  on 
scheduling),  they  tended  to  avoid  discuMlon  of  their  research 
project.    When  asked  which  agenda  items  they  wanted  to  address 
first,  thev  would  say.  "Ones  that  don't  take  too  much  time  ...  the 
light  ones"  (Documentation.  3/31/82).  such  as  whether  or  not  to 
meet  on  a  certain  day.    School  context  discussions  prevailed,  and 
the  university  researcher's  attempts  to  tie  these  back  to  the 
research  were  acknowledged  but  infrequently  built  upon  by  other 
team  members.    Jack  and  Elliot  both  suggested  that  the  team's 
behavior  indicated  an  unwillingness  to  move  ahead  with  their 
research: 

Elliot  said,  "We're  in  a  holding  pattern  -  we  know 
what  we  wait  to  do;  we  have  to  decide  what  to  ask 
and  how.  ...  We're  at  a  scary  point  now.    We  know 
what  we  want  to  do.  now  we  have  to  do  it." 

(Documentation,  3/3/82) 

Jack  said,  "It  looked  like  the  further  we  go  the  less 
anxious  we  are  to  take  on  the  real  issues." 

(Documentation.  3/31/82) 

The  team's  first  major  conflict  arose  during  this  phase, 
ostensibly  about  an  extra  meeting  date.    Two  team  members,  Jack 
and  Elliot,  came  to  a  meeting  in  late  January,  1982.  suggesting 
that  the  team  meet  the  following  Friday,  during  a  school 
in-service  day,  rather  than  at  its  usual  Wednesday  time.    The  team 
could  invite  other  staff  members  to  attend  the  Friday  in-service 
meeting  to  discuss  any  questions  raised  by  the  collated  survey 
results  which  had  been  distributed  to  the  staff  that  week.  Ted 
supported  the  ideal  John  felt  the  team  needed  the  Wednesday 
meeting  time  to  work,  and  Brooks  remained  neutral.    The  university 
researcher  agreed  that  the  Friday  meeting  sounded  good,  although 
she  would  be  unable  to  attend.    She  also  said  she  was  concerned 
about  the  amount  of  work  the  team  had  to  do,  an-^  suggested  that 
they  aeet  both  days.    Jack  and  Elliot  said  that  two  meetings  were 
impossible,  given  other  time  demands.    After  some  discussion.  Jack 
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said,  "Well,  I  can  meet  Wednesday,  you  can,  so  we  can  all  meet 
Wednesday"  (Documentation,  1/27/82). 

The  university  researcher  refused  to  make  a  decision  for  the 
team  around  this  issue,  but  she  would  not  acquiesce  to  some  team 
members*  desire  to  have  a  single  meeting.    This  was  the  first  time 
the  researcher  had  asserted  the  power  she  had  as  group  convenor 
and  university  professor  (see  Researcher  Role).    The  team 
experienced  this  incident  as  a  conflict,  a  power  struggle  between 
the  university  researcher  and  team  members,  especially  Jack.  The 
conflict  was  resolved  when  Jack  decided  for  the  team  that  they 
would  meet  next  Wednesday,  not  Friday,    Despite  the  immediate 
resolution,  however,  the  rest  of  phase  two  is  marked  by  some 
tensions  between  Jack  and  the  university  researcher,  notet^ 
primarily  in  his  tongue-in-cheek  deference  or  challenge  t^  her 
ideas  and  suggestions.    This  pattern  of  behavior  parallels  what 
Tuckman  (1965)  refers  to  as  "storming,"  the  second  stagelof  group 
development.    Once  the  group  has  formed  and  established  some  ties, 
they  tend  to  challenge  the  group  leader  in  order  to  define  and 
limit  that  person's  power.    Although  this  pattern  occured 
primarily  with  one  person  on  the  team  and  diminished  as  the  team 
became  more  research  oriented  in  phase  three,  it  may  have 
represented  a  testing  of  the  university  researcher's  role  in  the 
group .  • 

Phase  two  was  therefore  characterized  by  hesitancy,  a 
tendency  toward  non-research  related  and  free-flowing  discussion, 
and  some  questioning  of  the  university  researcher's  position  on 
the  team.    The  shift  to  phase  three  occurred  at  the  beginning  of 
April,  when  team  members  asked  the  university  researcher  and 
research  assistant  to  bring  some  models  of  possible  research 
designs  to  a  meeting  for  the  team  to  examine. 

Phase  3;  April  -  May.  1982.    During  team  meetings  in  April 
^nd  May,  the  team  shifted  away  from  issues  of  general  school 
context  or  individual  concern  and  towerd  a  primary  focus  on  the 
research  project.    The  team  spent  most  of  its  meeting  time  during 
this  phase  discussing  concerns  directly  related  to  the  research 
project:  research  question,  design,  and  methodology.    Team  members 
indicated  that  this  shift  may  have  come  from  a  number  of  sources: 
team  member  frustration  with  a  lack  of  task  or  focus;  a  readiness 
to  take  on  more  abstract  research  issues;  and  approachiii^ 
deadlines  -  a  presentation  to  the  Michigan  team  in  late  May  and  a 
research  proposal  due  at  NIE  in  June. 

Brooks:  I  think  everyone  felt  ...  kind  of  muddled  and 
unsure  ...  and  then  I  think  what  happened  was  that  I 
myself  felt  that  after  we  had  discussed  scheduling  and 
we  started  doing  the  ERIC  searches  and  reading 
literature  then  as  things  became  more  narrow  I  felt 
okay,  let's  get  it  under  way  and  let's  stop  pussy 
footing  around,  let's  nail  something  down. 

(Interview,  5/82) 
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John;  Well  basically,  for  about  a  month  now  I  have  a 
feeling  that  our  deadlines  are  running  out;  we  have 
things  to  do  and  we  are  not  getting  to  do  it,  and  we 
can't  keep  sitting  around  and  talking  about  what  we*d 
like  to  do. 

(Interview,  5/82) 

During  phase  three  team  members  focused  almost  entirely  on 
issues  of  research  question  and  design;  there  was  no  need  for  the 
university  researcher  to  try  to  bring  the  discussion  back  to  task 
related  concerns  as  she  had  in  phase  two.    Interaction  during 
meetings  in  phase  two  seemed  desultory,  undirected,  hesitant; 
often  during  school  context  discussions  team  members  stated 
opinions  and  used  personal  anecdotes  as  illustrations  without 
commenting  or  building  on  previous  ideas  or  statements.    In  phase 
three,  however,  interaction  was  more  directed  and  intense.  Team 
menbers  worked  with  materials  provided  by  the  university 
researcher  and  research  assistant,  asked  questions  about  those 
materials,  and  discussed  how  to  implement  a  variety  of  possible 
research  designs.    They  left  the  meetings  with  the  feeling  that 
they  had  worked  hard,  a  feeling  lacking  in  phase  two. 

Team  members  also  demonstrated  a  renewed  concern  for  group 
cohesion  at  this  tiae.    Elliot  and  Jack  were  absent  from  the 
meeting  at  which  other  team  members  decided  to  use  the  MBI  to 
measure  the  effect  of  organizational  changes  in  the  school  on 
teacher  morale.    At  the  next  meeting,  Brooks  said  she  had  not  felt 
comfortable  making  a  decision  which  affected  other  team  members, 
and  she  asked  Jack  and  Elliot  for  their  views.    They  accepted  what 
she  and  John  had  decided  despite  their  minimal  interest  in 
investigating  teacher  morale.    Brooks  commented  later  that  she  had 
raised  the  issue  because  she  felt  that  all  team  members  should 
feel  ownership  in  the  project. 

Concentrating  on  the  research  project  and  deciding  on  future 
directions  seemed  to  draw  the  group  closer  together.  Teachers 
reflected  on  phase  three  as  a  time  during  which  the  team  united 
around  a  common  goal,  a  process  which  allowed  them  to  carry  out 
their  research  project  in  year  two. 

Brooks:  I  think  that  consensus  at  some  point  takes 
over.  ...  It  didn't  really  happen,  I  felt,  until  the 
"•ast  part  of  the  first  year  ...  when  we  really  felt  a 
need  to  come  up  with  our  question  ...  and  we  had  our 
guidelines  and  timeline. 

(Interview,  6/83) 

Ted:  I  think  that  we  were  all  dispersed  at  the 
beginning;  everybody  was  looking  for  something  to 
do.  ...  People  said  why  don't  we  do  -  scheduling  was 
the  big  problem  and  we  all  agreed  to  that.    Then  we 
broke  up  again,  nobody  could  understand  what 
scheduling  was  -  it  was  too  big.    And  we  separated  for 
a  long  time.  ,,,  (Teacher  morale)  presented  an 


opportunity  to  finally  ...  start  working.  ...  I  think  " 
people  came  together  eventually  -  the  chips  were  down 
and  it  was  getting  late. 

(Interview,  6/83) 

The  group  demonstrated  its  feelings  of  joint  ownership  and 
shared  responsibility  in  deciding  that  all  members  should 
participate  in  writing  the  research  proposal  required  by  NIE. 
This  decision  grew  in  part  out  of  the  norm  of  having  the  group 
edit  drafts  prepared  by  individuals.    It  also  reflected  team 
members*  perception  that  it  was  "unfair  to  have  one  person  do  it" 
(Documentation,  5/5/82)  and  that  all  should  share  in  the 
responsibility.    As  a  result,  each  team  member  wrote  one  piece  of 
the  proposal.    In  the  final  phase  of  the  project,  team  members 
carried  the  idea  of  group  cohesion  through  writing  further, 
insisting  that  the  final  report  be  written  during  team  time  by  all 
team  members. 

Phase  4;  September  -  December.  1982.    In  retrospect,  team 
members  described  a  difference  between  year  one  and  year  two  in 
their  use  of  team  meeting  time  and  in  salient  group  processes. 
Brooks  noted,  for  example,  that  during  the  first  year  team  monbers 
did  little  research  related  work  outside  of  team  time.  During 
year  two,  menbers  did  more  on  their  own  and  came  to  meetings 
prepared  to  work.    She  pointed  out  that  because  the  group  now 
shared  *a  whole  body  of  common  knowledge"  they  did  not  have  to 
continually  discuss  either  school  context  or  research  related 
issues.    "You  can  just  kind  of  like  off  the  top  of  your  head  say 
something  and  a  team  member  will  connect  with  it,  whereas  before 
it  didn't  always  work  that  way"  (Interview,  12/82).    She  suggested 
that  in  year  two  "the  group  itself  spent  less  time  processing.  ... 
I  think  it  was  sort  of  maybe  spoken  or  unspoken  that  we  had  put 
our  cards  on  the  table"  (Interview,  6/83).    Elliot  deacriJ)ed  the 
difference  between  years  one  and  two  in  a  similar  way: 

This  entire  year  (year  two)  has  been  consumed  in 
taking  data,  analyzing  it,  and  getting  it  ready  for 
presentation  ...  so  the  things  we  have  done  have  been 
very  practical  in  nature.    So  talking  about  this 
year's  contributions  by  any  of  us  actually  ...  is  to 
talk  about  rather  nuts  and  bolts  kind  of  thing.  ... 
The  phase  of  the  project  where  the  interaction  was  so 
important  during  the  first  year  was  over. 

(Interview,  6/83) 

Despite  continuities  throughout  year  two,  it  can  be  separated 
into  two  distinct  phases.    During  phase  four  team  members 
continued  to  use  team  meetings  to  discuss  their  research  design, 
data  collection  procedures,  and  plans  for  data  analysis.    As  I 
have  suggested  in  the  previous  report  on  the  research  process, 
they  talked  about  how  to  analyse  their  data;  actual  data  analysis 
took  place  in  phase  five.    Also  during  phase  four  team  members 
faced  questions  of  commitment  and  reworked  issues  of  group 
boundaries.  ,  or 
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Between  September  and  December,  1982,  both  Elliot  and  Ted 
questioned  the  value  of  the  team's  research  and  their  commitment 
to  the  project.    Some  of  their  alienation  arose  because,  despite 
Brooks'  attempts  during  phase  three  to  include  them  in  the 
decision  to  investigate  teacher  morale,  they  questioned  the 
topic's  research  validity  and  its  relevance  in  the  school. 
Elliot's  concern  took  the  form  of  negative  comments  or  questions 
about  the  use  of  particular  data  collection  tools  and  the  research 
project  as  a  whole. 

N 

I  could  do  a  job  on  this  set  of  interview  questions 
...  I  don't  like  it  very  much,  but  I'll  keep  quiet. 

(Documentation,  11/10/82) 

How  useful  is  information  on  teaching  teams  and 
burnout?  ...  I  wonder  what  will  come  out  of  it  - 
there  was  a  certain  percentage  of  change,  thanks 
for  the  nmney? 

(Documentation,  10/27/82) 

Other  team  members  reacted  to  Bob's  questioning  during  this 
phase  by  hearing  him  out  and  explaining  what  they  saw  as  the  goals 
of  the  data  collection  tools  and  the  overall  project.    Brooks  and 
the  university  researcher  also  provided  Elliot  with  extra  support, 
welcoming  him  when  he  arrived  late  to  ireetings,  encouraging  him  to 
talk  about  his  experience  teaching  at  the  high  school,  and  raising 
the  possibility  of  his  carrying  out  an  adjunct  project  on, student 
achievanent.    By  the  middle  of  November,  Elliot  seemed  to  have 
rejoined  the  group  and  committed  himself  to  the  project.    He  began 
to  develop  computer  programs  for  data  analysis  and  talked  about 
the  team  doing  a  good  job  on  what  thsy  had  chosen  to  do.  By 
December,  Elliot  was  encouraging  the  group  to  think  about  the  form 
of  its  final  report. 

During  phase  four,  Ted  distanced  himself  from  the  group. 
Although  he  occasionally  questioned  the  value  of  the  project,  his 
disenchantment  seemed  more  evident  in  his  lack  of  participation 
and  task  assumption  during  team  meetings.    Ted  had  also  been  less 
involved  in  the  project  than  other  team  members  in  year  one,  but 
because  of  the  team's  greater  task  orientation  in  year  two,  his 
unwillingness  to  take  on  responsibility  in  phase  four  led  to 
conflicts  with  other  team  members. 

Frustration  with  Ted  surfaced  several  times  during  the  fall 
of  1982,  often  in  the  form  of  sharp  retorts  for  his  apparent 
misunderstanding  of  what  was  Happening  in  the  project.    In  late 
October,  a  confrontation  between  Brooks  and  Ted  at  a  team  meeting 
addressed  the  apparently  growing  tension.    Before  this  meeting. 
Brooks,  Ted,  and  Elliot  had  arranged  a  meeting  to  work  on  scoring 
teacher  surveys.    As  a  result  of  miscommunication,  the  meeting 
never  took  place.    Brooks  later  asked  Ted  to  help  her  with  the 
survey,.    He  said  he  could  not  right  then  and  indicated  that  he 
did  not  know  what  to  do  with  the  surveys.    At  the  team  meeting 
following  these  interactions.  Brooks  began  explaining  her 


frustration  while  Ted  was  out  of  the  room.    When  he  returned,  she 
chose  to  continue,  and  they  argued  over  what  had  occurred  in  the 
two  earlier  exchanges.    Brooks  noted  that  she  was  frustrated 
because  the  team  had  a  lot  to  do;  time  was  running  out,  and  Ted 
was  not  helping  and  did  not  even  seen  to  know  what  was  going  on. 
Ted  told  Brooks  that  he  refused  to  "buy  into  this  guilt  trip,"  and 
blamed  the  problem  on  poor  communication .    Brooks  ended  the 
Interaction  by  agreeing  that  cajmunication  had  been  a  problem. 
10/27/82)°°^^^  °°  ^°  *  concrete  task  (Documentation, 

For  both  Ted  and  Brooks,  the  open  conflict  seemed  to  ease 
previous  tensions  and  reunite  the  group.    Brooks  explained. 

It  sort  of  cleared  the  air  for  me.    I  mean,  I  don't 
have  any  bad  feelings  or  resentment.  ...  I  think  that, 
...  being  critical  of  him  stopped  at  tlSt  point.  ... 
Now  I  can  see  him  in  a  different  perspective.  Like 
sometimes  his  questions  seem  off  the  wall,  but  they 
sort  of  end  up  clarifying  what  we  are  doing. 

(Interview,  12/82) 

During  the  team  meetings  which  followed,  Brooks »  interaction  with 
Ted  reflected  the  feelings  expressed  in  this  statement.  She 
responded  to  his  questions  with  more  tolerance,  made  attempts  to 
include  his  interests,  and  even  had  a  few  playful  exchanges  with 
him.    Although  Ted  himself  did  not  note  any  specific  change  in  his 
attitude  at  this  point,  his  behavior  in  the  group  changed  as  well. 
He  became  more  conscientious  about  carrying  out  shared  tasks  such 
as  interviewing  staff  members  and  reading  and  reporting  on  ERIC 
articles.    He  also  took  a  somewhat  more  active  role  during  team 
meetings,  suggesting  procedures  for  analysing  data,  and  he  tended 
to  preface  his  questions  with  a  justification  for  asking;  "I  know 
I  went  to  the  Social  Studies  meeting  and  came  in  late,  but  I'm  not 
sure  -  I  have  my  list  so  why  do  I  have  more?"  (Documentation, 
12/8/82).    Althought  the  conflict  over  Ted's  differences  with  the 
grouo  re-emerged  in  a  more  subdued  way  in  phase  five,  it  arose  and 
wa-    idressed  in  phase  four  as  the  team  began  to  focus  on  task 
related  issues  during  year  two. 

The  team  handled  it^  two  problems  of  alienation  differently 
in  this  phase.    Because  Elliot  had  carried  out  research  tasks  in 
earlier  stages  and  continued  to  do  so  even  as  he  questioned  the 
project,  team  members  supported  him  during  his  questioning  period 
and  encouraged  him  to  rejoin  the  group.    Elliot  completely 
recommitted  himself  to  the  team  by  the  end  of  the  phase.  Ted, 
however,  had  carried  out  few  concrete  research  tasks  for  the  team 
in  year  one,  and  his  withdrawal  in  year  two  aroused  frustration 
and  anger  rather  than  support.    Although  he  seemed  to  rejoin  the 
group  after  his  confrontation  with  Brooks,  his  continued  lower 
level  of  involvanent  and  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  project 
prevented  his  total  commitment  and  other  team  members'  ability  to 
support  him  (see  Individual  roles).    Thus  individual  commitment  to 
the  team,  reflected  in  task  assumption  and  involvment,  influenced 
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how  team  members  reacted  to  individual's  concerns  about  the 
project. 

The  team  also  re-addressed  tw^  boundary  issues  in  its  fourth 
phase,  both  of  which  illustrate  th# interrelation  of  research  and 
group  concerns.    In  September,  1982,  Jack  left  the  team  to  assume 
a  principalship  in  Maine.    Team  discussions  of  whether  or  not  to 
replace  Jack  focused  on  two  issues:  how  much  work  the  team  had  to 
do  and  whether  or  not  it  could  be  done  by  four  people,  and  what 
the  group  would  have  to  do  to  adapt  to  and  orient  a  new  member. 
The  group  decided  not  to  replace  Jack,  primai*ily  for  group 
interaction  reasons;  they  did  not  want  to  take  the  time  to  rebuild 
the  group  with  a  new  member.    When  they  reflected  on  Jack's 
departure  they  tended  to  see  its  effects  in  terms  of  both  research 
demands  and  group  interaction. 

,       John:  I  think  probably,  if  anything,  that  it  has  been 
more  of  a  feeling  of  we  have  got  stuff  to  do,  there's 
not  as  many  of  us  now,  so  we  are  going  to  have  to  work 
to  get  done,  and  that  se&as  to  be  evident  a  bit. 

(Interview.  12/82) 

Elliot:  With  one  less  member  it  allows  more  time  for 
the  others  to  talk  and  more  time  for  the  other  group 
(members)  to  listen  to  that  fourth  ...  You  all  feel 
more  free  to  speak  in  detail  sometimes. 

(Interview,  12/82) 

Jack's  departure  forced  the  team  to  re-examine  its  boundaries;  it 
also  seemed  to  allow  other  team  members  to  exert  greater 
leadership,  filling  the  void  he  may  have  left  (see  Individual 
Roles) . 

Another  boundary  issue  resolved  during  phase  four  concerned 
the  use  of  the  research  tools  and  ei.pertise  of  a  University  of  New 
Hampshire  professor  who  had  done  prior  research  on  teacher  morale 
and  burnout.    Brooks  had  been  in  touch  with  this  professor  in 
spring,  1982,  and  again  in  the  fall  and  had  found  his  articles  and 
advice  useful  to  the  team.    She  and  the  university  researcher 
suggested  that  Elliot,  who  had  assumed  responsibility  for  creatiro 
computer  programs  for  data  analysis,  contact  this  professor  and 
perhaps  borrow  his  programs.    Elliot  resisted  these  suggestions, 
explaining  that  this  professor's  data  and  programs  would  not  be 
useful  or  that  he  "didn't  trust  it"  (Documentation,  11/3/82; 
12/1/82).    He  later  explained  that  he  did  not  want  to  spend  "a  lot 
of  time  explaining  to  some  outsider  what  we  wanted  done"  or  do  the 
team  s  project  in  order  to  add  to  someone  else's  research 
(Interview,  12/82).    By  working  out  his  own  computer  programs 
Elliot  again  refused  an  "outsider"  entrance  into  the  group  and 
preserved  grouR  boundaries.    In  phase  five,  team  members  begin  to 
rieverse  their  insular  tendency  as  they  reached  out  to  explain 
their  project  to  others. 

Phase  four  was  therefore  characterized  by  an  increased 
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emphasis  on  the  research  project,  which  led  two  team  members  to 
question  their  coimnitment  to  the  group.    Although  both  stayed  on, 
one  became  more  involved  than  the  other  in  carrying  out  research 
tasks,  and  their  acceptance  by  the  group  and  their  own  feelings 
about  the  project  reflected  their  different  experiences.  The 
group  also  addresssed  two  group  boundary  issues  related  to  their 
research  project.    In  both  cases,  the  group  chose  to  maintain 
closed  boundaries  and  preserve  the  unity  of  the  group,  actions 
which  ultimately  gave  them  greater  feelings  of  project  ownership. 

Parallels  again  exist  between  the  group's  experience  and 
Tuckman's  (1965)  description  of  group  development.    Tuckman  calls 
the  third  stage  of  group  interaction  "norming,"  a  time  in  which 
the  group  overcomes  resistance  and  establishes  cohesiveness , 
standards  of  behavior,  and  new  roles.    In  the  fourth  and  final 
stage,  "performing,"  the  interpersonal  structure  becomes  a  tool  of 
the  task  activities  as  the  group  channels  its  energy  into  task 
performance.    Riases  three  and  four  of  this  research  team  allowed 
the  group  to  re-establish  group  solidarity  and  clarify  processes 
which,  in  phase  five,  could  be  applied  to  an  intense  period  of 
work  on  the  research  task. 


Phase  5;  January  -  Mav.  1983.    In  December,  1982,  and 
January,  1983,  a  shift  occured  in  the  team's  use  of  meeting  time. 
During  phase  four  they  had  used  meetings  to  talk  about  the 
research  project.    In  phase  five,  team  members  used  group  time  to 
work  on  specific  research  tasks.    This  pattern  had  appeared 
earlier  when  the  team  had  particular  tasks  to  accomplish,  such  as 
designing  the  Staff  Opinion  Survey,  composing  a  letter  of  inquiry  ♦ 
for  school  visits,  and  working  on  possible  interview  schedules. 
The  meetings  at  which  the  team  actually  worked  on  these  , 
instruments  were  exceptions,  however,  to  the  more  prevalent 
pattern  of  discussing  either  school  context  issues  or  how  to 
proceed  on  the  research  project.    By  January,  1983,  the  team  had 
collected  all  of  its  data,  and  began  to  spend  most  of  its  meeting 
time  working  on  research  tasks.    These  tasks  included  collating 
data,  analysing  computer  printouts,  making  notes  for  the  final 
report,  and  writing  the  final  report.    Although  the  team  spent 
some  meeting  time  between  January  and  May,  1Q83,  discussing  how  to 
complete  the  project,  this  now  became  the  exception  to  their  use 
of  meetings  to  work  on  research  tasks. 

During  interviews  in  December,  1982,  team  members  foresaw 
phase  five  as  one  of  hard  work.    Unlike  their  hesitancy  in  phase 
two  to  face  the  hard  questions  about  their  research  project  which  I 
they  belived  lay  ahead,  teachers  about  to  enter  phase  five  sounded 
ready  to  take  on  the  new  task  demands. 

Brooks:  In  terms  of  the  total  research  we  are  just  on 
the  verge  of  beginning  to  be  able  to  say  something 
about  it;  where  we  have  been  in  writing  the  research, 
where  it's  headed,  the  trends.  ...  We  are  just  like 
almost  on  the  edge  of  diving  into  the  information  that 
we  are  gathering,  and  I  see  a  lot  of  work  sessions 
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coming  up  that  are  going  to  be  pretty  intense,  .^r 

(Interview,  12/82) 

Elliot!  (We* re)  beginning  to  move  into  a  phase  where 
tasks  become  more  and  more  clearly  defined,  so  that 
really,  earlier  phases  have  pretty  much  been  brain- 
storming and  people  are  called  on  to  do  what  you  might 
call  creative  thinking.  ...  (Right  now  we're  in  a 
phase  of)  organizing  and  preparing  for  the  nuts  and 
bolts  crunching  out  of  the  final  product. 

(Interview,  12/82) 

Team  meetings  during  phase  five  had  the  same  feeling  of 
intensity  as  those  in  phase  three.    Meetings  tended  to  last  an 
hour  longer  than  at  any  other  time  during  the  project,  and  all 
team  members  contributed  to  data  analysis  and  report  writing. 
Team  members  frequently  commented  on  how  much  there  was  to  do,  but 
also  noted  how  much  they  had  accomplished.    Team  members  initiated 
and  held  several  all  day  meetings  to  work  on  the  project,  meeting 
twice  during  school  vacation  and  three  times  on  weekends.    No  one 
questioned  the  extra  time;  group  involvement  and  commitment 
reached  its  highest  point  during  this  time. 

Team  members*  intense,  shared  work  on  the  project  and  their 
group  presentations  at  AERA  and  the  University  of  New  Hampshire 
led  to  strong  feelings  of  group  cohesion  during  this  phase.  In 
team  meetings  the  group  resisted  any  suggestions  to  divide  up  the 
work  of  data  analysis  or  report  writing.    In  phase  three,  the 
rational  for  group  writing  had  been  fairness.    During  phase  five, 
team  members  wanted  to  write  together  because  they  felt  the  group 
provided  necessary  intellectual  and  emotional  support  during  the 
difficult  processes  of  data  analysis  and  writing. 

Elliot  said  he  thought  it  was  less  painful  to  write 
as  a  group,  even  if  people  were  writing  on  their  own, 
to  have  people  around.    Brooks  agreed,  saying  she  got 
*'muddled**  on  her  own, 

(Documentation,  3/2/83) 

Group  data  analysis  and  writing  led  to  a  unique  pattern  of 
interaction  for  the  team  during  this  phase.    Team  members  composed 
aloud,  building  and  rebuilding  sentences  as  everyone  added  to  and 
amended  the  words  and  statements  of  others.    The  following 
conversation  occured  as  the  team  worked  on  one  section  of  their 
final  report. 

Research  assistant:  We  could  say  we  started  with  - 

Elliots  'Our  early  discussions  led  us  to  believe  that  , 
scheduling  was  an  overarching  problem  or 
issue  -* 

John:  *-  vifhich  affected  everyone  -  ' 
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Research  assistant:  '  -  teachers  and  students  -^S^- 

Ted:  *  -  or  had  far  reaching  effects,* 

(Documentation,  3/13/83) 

This  kind  of  interaction  arose  f row  the  nature  of  the  task  and 
promoted  feelings  of  group  solidarity;  team  menbers  encouraged  one 
another,  applauded  good  or  appropriate  words  and  phrases,  and 
laughed  together  at  aiidcward  or  over-used  terms. 

The  team's  close  group  work  during  this  phase  led  them  to 
emphasize  team  members*  commitment  and  their  mutual  sense  of 
respect  when  they  described  the  team  to  others. 

Brooks:  We  built  a  close,  positive  group  feeling: 
beyond  the  feeling  of  being  a  part  of  the  group  there 
was  a  sense  of  commitment,  that  people  would  come  in 
and  be  honest  with  one  another. 

(Presentation  at  UNH,  A/20/83) 

Elliot:  It  developed  frcm  a  group  of  people  more  or 
less  shooting  the  breeze  -  in  the  end  participants 
were,  the  teachers  were  doing  impressive  stuff.  ... 
I  think  the  teachers  contributed  more  to  each  other 
and  to  themselves  than  might  be  expected  on  a  lot  of 
projects. 

(Interview  6/83) 

This  strong  positive  sense  of  group  performance  may  have 
influenced  those  teachers  who  noted  in  their  final  interviews  that 
the  group  process  stood  out  as  the  best  part  of  the  project. 

As  noted  in  the  school  context  section  of  the  report  on  the 
team's  research  process,  team  members  re-examined  their  boundaries 
during  this  final  phase.    Not  only  did  they  present  their  research 
at  AERA  and  UNH,  they  also  had  to  decide  who  in  their  own  school 
and  system  would  be  invited  to  share  in  what  had  become  a  fairly 
insular  group  process  and  project.    The  decision  to  invite  the 
principal  to  a  team  meeting  reversed  their  previous  decisions  to 
depend  only  on  their  internal  resources  and  reflected  an  attempt 
to  integrate  the  research  project  back  into  ongoing  school 
practice.    For  reasons  explained  in  chapter  3,  including  their 
gradual  withdrawal  from  the  school  context  over  the  two  years  of 
the  project,  the  team  did  not  succeed  in  expanding  their 
boundaries  to  include  the  principal  and  the  school.    The  team 
therefore  emerged  from  phase  five  with  postive  feelings  about  the 
group  process  but  mixed  or  negative  feelings  about  the  immediate 
success  of  the  research  project. 

Summary.    The  team  experienced  five  phases  in  their  group 
process,  each  phase  characterized  by  a  different  use  of  team  time, 
different  research  tasks,  and  a  number  of  key  issues  in  grrup 
interaction.    They  exhibited  a  general  movement  from  concentrating 
on  interpersonal  issues  in  phases  one  and  two  to  focusing  on 
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research  tasks  in  phases  three,  four,  and  five.    In  each  phase, 
the  team  re-addressed  issues  of  group  cohesion  and  cofflmitment, 
gradually  building  positive  feelings  of  solidarity  based  at  first 
on  trust  and  shared  ideas,  then  on  a  cnnffion  goal,  and  finally  on 
shared  tasks  which  demanded  more  intense  interaction.    The  team 
also  dealt  with  group  boundary  concerns  during  several  different 
phases,  consistently  limiting  group  acceptance  and  use  of 
"outsiders"  until  the  end,  when  they  attempted  to  re-integrate  the 
project  back  into  the  school  context* 

The  patterns  of  interaction  described  in  these  five  phases 
illustrate  the  interrelation  of  the  research  project  and  group 
process.    Shifts  in  the  demands  of  the  research  project  over  the 
two  years  affected  how  the  team  used  its  time  and  interpersonal 
issues  which  arose.    Conversely,  interpersonal  issues  such  as 
establishing  trust,  challenging  leadership,  accepting  a  common 
goal,  and  addressing  questions  of  commitment  seemed  to  determine 
when  the  group  was  prepared  to  accept  certain  research  demands  and 
successfully  execute  research  tasks. 

Individual  roles/  Leadership 

Overview.    The  literature  of  group  dyanmics  tends  to  describe 
role  formation  as  a  process  occurring  once  during  the  group's  life 
and  role  function  as  a  stable  characteristic  of  a  group  nwnber 
(Bales,  1951;  Thibaut  and  Kelly,  1959),    In  this  action  research 
group,  however,  individual's  roles  changed  over  the  two  years  of 
the  project,  reflecting  shifting  research  demands  and  patterns  of 
group  interaction  and  teachers*  changing  perceptions  of  themselves 
as  researchers.    During  the  first  phase  of  the  project,  team 
members  all  initiated,  clarified,  and  added  to  the  statements  of 
others,  and  summarized  when  they  felt  they  had  something  to 
contribute.    The  school  context  and  problem  identification 
discussions  in  this  phase  allowed  each  team  member  to  support  and 
challenge  one  another,  move  the  discussion  along,  or  provide  new 
information. 

Elliot:  I  think  that  team  members  tried  to  share 
Information,  especially  where  they  had  individual 
expertise,  ...  Each  individual  seemed  to  feel 
responsible  to  offer  his  or  her  input,  especially  where 
it  might  be  unique,  ,,,  Whenever  an  aspect  ..,  came 
up  that  one  or  another  group  member  was  especially 
familiar  with  then  that  group  member  would  somewhat 
take  charge  of  that  phase  of  the  discussion. 

(Interview,  12/81) 

Becaust'  the  task  remained  undefined  in  phase  one,  so  did  specific 
roles.    As  a  result,  team  members  contributed  fairly  equally, 
fulfilling  similar  functions  in  the  group  while  providing 
different  perspectives.    "Everyone  seems  to  fill  voids  created  by 
the  other  .,.  kind  of  like  we  complete  the  jigsaw  puzzle"  (Elliot. 
Interview,  12/81), 
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As  the  team  moved  through  its  other  four  phases,  individuals 
began  to  assume  more  differentiated  roles  based  primarily  on  the 
unique  skills  each  brought  to  the  research  task.    Group  leadership 
emerged  as  a  role  carried  out  by  whoever  had  the  knowledge  or 
skills  most  useful  to  the  team  at  any  given  time  during  She  two 

^""^J^*-  ^^"^  *=^°8e  m  roles  and 

efs^'^M^^^  '^'^        '^''^''-^  familiarity  and 

Jack:  I  think  pretty  near  everyone  within  the  group 
were  leaders  at  one  time  or  another  depending  on  the 
particular  chore  or  activity  that  they  felt 
comfortable  with- 

(Interview,  12/82) 

Ted;  I  think  people  became  the  leader  because  they 
just  picked  up  the  ball  and  ran  with  it. 

(Interview,  6/83) 

John:  I  think  that  changes  occur ed  wltii  each  of  us  as 
we  went  along,  and  it  was  probably  due  to  our  growth 
in  the  project  -  whether  we  felt  more  comfortable  ti.en 
we  felt  we  could  contribute  nore. 

(Interview,  6/83) 

Brooks:  I  know  people  have  changed,  but  also  it 
depends  on  the  task  that  we're  doing,  really,  like  who 
feels  comfortable  with  It  and  who  has  the  time  and  who 
gets  Involved  with  a  certain  aspect  of  the  research. 

(Interview,  12/82) 

Individual's  roles  and  assumption  of  leadership  in  the  Rrouo 
?nS?^''L*^^''w?f^  depended  on  a  combination  of  factors  including 

fll}  ^?  knowledge  and  the  demands  of  the  research. 
Chapter  8  of  this  Final  Report  suggests  that  individual  experience 
in  the  project  may  also  depend  on  the  person's  life  age  phase  or 
developmental  stage.    As  a  result,  individual  roles,  including 
group  leadership,  were  phase  related.    In  the  sections  below  I 
present  a  description  of  the  roles  each  team  member  assumed  in 

f®i?'iS"  }^        P^®®®  project.    Figures  2-7  summarize 

individual  roles  over  the  two  years  of  the  project. 

Jack 

Jack  was  in  the  unique  position  on  the  team  of  being  both  a 
teacher  and  an  administrator  (house  coordinator)  in  the  school. 
As  a  result,  he  faced  the  distrust  of  some  team  members,  and  felt 
he  had  to  let  his  colleagues  know  that  he  shared  their  concerns 
and  merited  their  trust. 

I'm  trying  to  participate  as  a  teacher,  and  have  them 
see  me  as  a  teacher,  and  I  know  these  people  well 
enough  so  if  I  sit  here  and  talk  about  the  office 
they  understand  that  I'm  not  going  Uack  down  there 'and 
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Figured 

(ndtvtdual  Roles  -  Leadership  Patterns 


Jack  -  Process  and  Information  leadership 


Year  1 


Brooks  - 


Research  process 
and  task 
leadership   


Phase  1 


Phase  2 


Phase  3 


Brooks  -  Research  task  leadership 


Elliot  -  Research  task  leadership 


Year  2 


John  -  Research  process  leadershlg^ 
school  ?  id  system  liaison 


Phase  k 


Phase  5 
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Figure  3 
Individual  Roles  -  Jack 


Process  leadership  -  provides  Information   

Yggj.  ^  -  makes  decisions 

-  "devi ? 's  advocate" 
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Figure  7 
Individual  Roles  -  Ted 
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Figure  5 
Individual  Roles  -  John 
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Figure  k 
Individual  Roles  -  1 rooks 
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Figure  6 
Individual  Roles  ■  Elliot 
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say  to  the  office  world  ...  *They  say  that  you  did 
this  or  that.* 

(Interview,  12/81) 

Jack's  position  and  his  many  years  of  experience  at  the 
school  allowed  him  to  take  on  several  leadership  functions  on  the 
team  during  the  first  two  phases  of  the  project.    He  may  have 
assumed  these  tasks  because  he  was  comfortable  in  a  leadership 
position  with  a  group  of  teachers.    Other  team  members  may  have 
accorded  leadership  to  him  as  a  result  of  his  status  and  access  to 
information  outside  the  group.    Ted,  for  example,  perceived  of 
Jack  as  the  leader  at  the  beginning  of  the  project. 

Jack's  personality,  I  think  -  he's  outgoing,  he's 
been  here  a  long  time,  he  was  house  coordinator, 
assistant  principal.    I  mean,  I  guess  he's  down  to 
earth,  people  just  accepted  it.    He  was  the  highest 
ranking  member  tnere  I  guess.  ...  It  just  evolved 
(from  his)  being  house  coordinator.    I  don't  know  if 
he  would  have  been  leader  through  the  thing,  but  I 
think  at  the  beginning  this  was  his  role. 

(Interview,  6/83) 

Others,  Brooks,  for  example,  may  have  appeared  to  accord  Jack  a 
leadership  position  because  she  did  not  completely  trust  him. 
Acceptance  of  Jack's  leadership  during  the  first  two  phases  of  the 
project  allowed  Brooks  and  others  to  see  how  Jack  might  use  the 
team  as  an  administrator.    They  could  then  decide  how  they  wanted 
to  act  and  interact  on  the  team. 

As  leader.  Jack  often  provided  the  team  with  information 
available  to  him  as  a  school  administrator.    During  discussions  of 
the  school  context  and  possible  research  problems,  questions,  and 
designs.  Jack  offered  his  "insider's"  knowledge  about  the  new 
principal,  a  forthcoming  addition  of  department  chairpersons  and 
advanced  English  and  math  classes,  changes  in  the  guidance 
department,  and  scheduling  changes  planned  for  September,  1982. 
Because  he  had  access  to  otherwise  unavailable  information,  other 
team  numbers  often  accepted  his  opinion  or  point  of  view  without 
challenge.    When  asked  if  he  felt  his  position  in  the  school 
allowed  him  to  bring  a  different  perspective  to  the  group.  Jack 
responded, 

Yeah,  I  see  me  as  adding  a  different  perspective  ... 
I  feel  that  I  can  possibly  relate  some  of  these  other 
things  to  the  group  as  to  how  it  might  affect  the 
total  running  of  the  school  ...  seen  from  the  office 
aspect . 

(Interview,  12/81) 

In  phase  two,  Jack  took  on  the  task  of  collating  the  results 
of  the  Staff  Opinion  Survey  and  presenting  them  to  the  team. 
Carrying  out  this  task  seemed  to  increase  Jack's  perception  of 
himself  as  the  team's  task  leader.    Throughout  phase  two  he 


^^^^ 

questioned  the  team  about  what  they  would  do  lext  and  where  they 
were  headed,  often  repeating  the  phrase,  "What  is  the  question?* 
He  himself  provided  few  answers  to  his  questions,  believing  that 
by  being  a  "devil's  advocate"  (Interview,  12/82)  he  could  move  the 
team  along.    He  may  also  have  served  as  the  team's  leader  in 
challenging  or  testing  the  power  of  the  university  researcher, 
described  as  an  aspect  of  phase  two.    Although  not  all  team 
members  agreed  with  Jack's  position  in  this  interaction,  he  may 
have  represented,  or  felt  he  represented,  their  feelings  about  her 
role  on  the  team.  , 

As  the  team  began  to  focus  on  its  research  question  and 

design  in  phase  three.  Jack  exerted  less  control  over  the  team. 

He  himse^.  had  noted  that  he  knew  little  about  research,  and  as 

the  team  became  more  research  oriented  he  participated  somewhat 

less  and  was  no  longer  seen  as  an  authority  by  others.    Because  he 

left  the  team  in  September,  1982,  Jack's  role  on  the  team  cannot 

be  followed  beyond  phase  three.    In  the  first  year,  however,  his 

role  appeared  to  stem  from  his  status  and  access  to  information 

outside  the  team.    When  these  became  less  useful  to  the  team 

leadership  shifted  from  Jack  to  those  with  other  skills  and 

insights  required  by  the  team's  ^rowing  emphasis  on  the  research 
tasK. 


Brooks 


During  the  first  two  phases  of  the  project.  Brooks 
participated  in  two  ways.    In  discussions  of  school  context 
concerns,  she  tended  to  contribute  general  ideas  accompanied  by 
personal  anecdotes  from  her  recent  experience.    Brooks'  general 
comments  often  se^ed  to  provide  her  with  a  vehicle  for  sharing 
the  more  personal  experience,  a  process  which  allowed  her  to  work 
tnrough  the  particular  stresses  and  concerns  she  was  feeling  As 
mentioned.  Brooks  found  that  participation  on  the  team  helped  her 
release  and  channel  some  of  her  anger  and  frustration. 

Brooks  also  made  some  attempts  to  focus  the  team  on  the 
research  project  during  these  first  two  phases.    On  several 
occasions  she  repeated  the  idea  that  she  was  "task  oriented" 
(Documentation,  10/28/81)  and  suggested  that  the  team  think  about 
where  it  was  going.    She  also  called  the  team's  attention  to  ideas 
presented  in  articles  provided  by  the  university  researcher,  such 
as  the  importance  of  finding  a  research  problem  to  which  everyone 
would  be  committed.    Her  suggestions  and  comments  were  accepted 
but  not  often  used  at  this  point  in  the  project,  the  result  of  the 
team  s  unreadiness  to  confront  its  task  and  Brook's  less  dominant 
position  in  the  group. 

A  shift  occured  in  Brooks'  behavior  and  position  in  team 
meetings  from  phase  two  to  phase  three.    She  initiated,  to  a  large 
extent,  the  team's  concentration  on  its  research  question  and 
design  In  phase  three  by  bringing  some  information  on  null 
hypothesis  testing  to  a  meeting  in  late  March,  1982.  Throughout 
phase  three  she  tended  to  control  team  discussions,  asking 
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questions,  intitlating  topics,  and  bringing  the  group  back  on 
task.    During  a  team  meeting  in  May,  for  example,  the  university 
researcher  wrote  the  agenda  and  asked  if  there  was  anything  to 
add.    Brooks  replied,  "That's  a  lot  -  okay,  let's  get  started." 
During  several  meetings  at  this  time  she  also  asked  questions  to 
introduce  new  tasks  or  ideas,  the  pattern  initiated  by  the 
university  researcher  in  phase  one. 

As  a  result  of  her  control  over  the  team's  process  at  this 
point.  Brooks  also  directed  the  research  project.    Teacher  morale 
was  one  possible  research  problem  discussed  by  the  team  in  April 
and  May,  1982,    Brooks  showed  special  interest  in  this  topic, 
partly  because  of  her  personal  frustrations  with  teaching.  She 
had^one  some  outside  leading  on  the  topic  and  had  spoken  with  a 
professor  at  the  University  of  New  Hampshire  who  had  done  res^rch 
on  teacher  burnout.    Her  strong  interest  in  the  issue  motivated 
her  to  encourage  the  team  to  investigate  teacher  morale.  Her 
leadership  in  the  research  topic  and  group  process  came  at  a  time 
when- the  team  felt  a  strong  need  for  a  focus.    As  a  result,  her 
impetus  to  move  forward  on  the  issue  of  teacher  moraifi  carried  the 
team  through  the  clarification  of  its  research  queslSon  and  design 
and  into  the  implementation  of  data  collection  procedures  in 
phases  three  and  four. 

Brooks  saw  her  increased  participation  and  control  during 
this  phf'se  of  the  project  as  the  result  of  her  grearer  familiarity 
with  research.    In  her  case,  as  with  Jack,  a  greater  knowledge 
base  gave  her  the  self  confidence  and  the  recognition  from  others 
needed  to  direct  the  project  at  this  point. 

Brooks:  When  we  were  trying  to  hammer  out  what  kind 
of  research  design,  I  felt  more  comfortable  with  that 
having  had  that  as  part  of  my  educational  experience. 
. , .  Where  it  was  seen  as  railroading  from  other 
people's  standpoint  I  sort  of  felt  at  times  like  ... 
there's  a  decision  to  be  made,  let's  get  on  with  the 
show.    Here's  the  information,  okay,  let's  make  a 
decision. 

(Interview,  6/83) 

At  the  beginning  of  phase  four.  Brooks  continued  to  be  more 
directive  during  team  meetings,  explaining  what  needed  to  be  done 
and  getting  the  team  to  focus  on  agenda  items  and  research  tasks. 
Her  task  orientation  and  position  in  the  group  contributed  to  the 
Increasing  tension  between  Brooks  and  Ted  which  resulted  in  the 
controntation  described  in  the  section  about  phase  four.  Even 
here,  Brooks  controlled  the  interaction,  choosing  to  initiate  the 
confrontation  when  Ted  re-entered  the  room  and  effectively  ending 
it  by  returning  to  a  specific  research  task. 

Brooks  also  continued,  during  phase  four,  to  use  team 
meetings  as  a  forum  within  which  she  could  voice  her  concerns 
about  teaching  and  work  through  some  of  the  problems  she 
experienced  in  her  classroom  and  the  school.    For  example,  on 
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October  6,  1982,  she  described  an  incident  with  a  student  whiCh 
had  led  to  a  confrontation  with  the  principal.    During  nearly 
every  meeting  which  followed  through  December,  1982,  Brooks  again 
raised  this  issue,  bringing  in  new  but  related  events  and 
interactions.    Other  team  members  supported  her  in  these 
discussions,  asking  her  what  had  happened  and  agreeing  that  she 
was  in  a  difficult  position.    In  December,  Brooks  reached  some 
resolution  on  this  particular  issue  with  the  administration  and 
spent  less  time  discussing  it  during  team  meetings.    This  pattern 

oerMMl^SS;!  meetings  to  deel  with 

personal  and  professional  concerns  not  necessarily  related  to  the 
project . 

Brooks  began  to  move  out  of  a  leadership  position  in  the 
group  during  the  middle  and  end  of  phase  four,  partly  as  a  result 
of  the  stress  she  feJt  from  teaching  but  partly  because  the  team 
was  moving  into  date  an»ilysis  and  presentation  of  results,  areas 
iSqo   B    ^®  proficient.    In  late  November  and  December, 

1982,  Brooks  almost  left  or  did  leave  three  meetings  early,  sayina 
she  was  tired  and  unable  to  work.    During  phase  five,  she 
frequently  mentioned  her  exhaustion,  sometimes  using  it  to  explain 
v*y  she  had  not  completed  a  task  she  had  agreed  to  do.    Other  team 
members  provided  less  support  for  Brooks'  personal  issues  raised 
during  team  meetings  In  phase  five.    Her  comments  about  having  had 
a  bad  day  or  feeling  burned  out  or  unwell  elicited  few  responses 
from  team  members  as  they  concentrated  on  data  analysis  and  report 
writing.    When  such  statements  were  unacknowledged.  Brooks  tended 
to  involve  herself  in  the  tesk  at  hand,  often  shifting  from  a 
negative,  somewhat  self-centered  mood  at  the  beginning  of  a 
meeting  to  a  more  positive,  tesk-oriented  perspective  by  the 
meeting's  end. 

Brooks  herself  noticed  the  shift  in  her  position  in  the  group 
over  time;  b^wuf 


I  think  that  from  my  own  standpoint  there  were  times 
when  I  felt  more  on  the  inside  and  as  a  driving  force 
and  there  were  times  when  I  backed  down  and  felt  more 
on  the  outside,  felt  more  like  wherever  the  group  goes 
1  o  going  with  them  but  I'm  not  directing  and  I'm  not 
active  but  I  m  there  as  a  part  of  the  group  and 
supportive. 

(Interview,  6/83) 

She  saw  herself  in  this  less  active  role  during  the  last  phase  of 
the  project: 

I  felt  that  it  sort  rf  fizzled  a  little  bit  in 
terms  of  my  feeling  in  control  of  what  I  was  putting 
into  the  group.    I  felt  that  I  just  didn't  have  much 
to  give.  ...  I  felt  that  I  was  too  distracted  by  what 
I  was  doing  in  my  class,  all  of  the  other  things  that 
were  evolving  around  the  end  of  the  school  year. 

(Interview,  6/83) 
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Despite  her  less  prominent  position  in  the  group  during  the  second 
half  of  year  two,  Brooks  finished  the  project  feeling  that  she  had 
benefitetJ  from  it.    Her  roles  in  the  project  and  the  use  she  made 
of  team  meetings  contributed  to  her  perception  that  the  experience 
was  valuable  to  hex*  personal  and  professional  development  as  a 
classrc^    teacher . 

John 


John  I.  j)self  aptly  described  his  role  during  the  first  two 
phases  of  tne  project: 

As  far  as  my  role's  concerned,  I  just  like  to  talk 
and  discuss,  so  that's  what  I  do. 

(Interview,  12/81) 

John  willingly  participated  in  school  context  and  problem 
identification  discussions  and  survey  preparation,  administration, 
and  analysis  during  the  first  five  months  of  the  project.  He 
freely  discussed  his  viei<^  of  school  issues  from  the  vantage  point 
of  a  17  year  veteran  of  the  junior  high  school  and  occasionally 
initiated  topics  of  interest.    John  used  his  log  to  write  short 
position  papers  on  school  issues  which  concerned  him,  and  shared 
these  writings  with  other  teachers  and  administrators  in  the 
school. 

John  later  claimed  that  he  was  confused  about  the  team's 
purpose  and  the  part  he  would  play  in  it  during  the  first  two 
phases  of  the  project,  although  his  discomfort  was  not  api^rent 
during  team  meetings.    In  February,  1982,  he  offered  to  do  a  brief 
history  of  the  school  documenting  changes  which  had  occured  in  the 
last  ten  years.    The  history  would  provide  a  basis  lor  whatever 
research  project  the  team  chose,  and  would  clarify  much  of  what 
they  had  discussed  over  the  past  few  months.    John  3aw  the  school 
history  as  useful  to  the  team  even  if  it  did  not  contribute  to 
their  overall  project.    For  John,  doing  the  history  marked  his 
real  entrance  into  the  group  process. 

I  mostly  did  that  because  I  felt  I  should  be  doing 
something,  and  that  part  I  knew  ...  It  was  mostly  my 
way  of  doing  something  besides  just  comments  at 
meetings. 

(Interview,  5/82) 

I  got  all  the  way  up  to  like  February  before  I  felt 
I  was  part  of  the  team.    I  tms  there,  I  was  doing  some 
logs,  I  was  listening  to  other  people,  and  I  had  no 
feeling  of  belonging  to  that  group,  because  although 
I  would  say  things  I  just  felt  I  wasn't  contributing. 
And  then  I  said  to  Sharon,  I  think  I'm  goin^  to  write 
a  history  . . .  and  then  I  felt  like  I  was  part  of 
things. 

(Presentation  at  UNH,  5/83) 
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During  discussions  of  research  design  and  methodology  in 
phase  three,  John  listened  to  others  and  asked  questions  about 
research  procedures.    On  several  occasions,  he  suggested  that  the 
group  postpone  a  decision  about  the  research,  saying  he  needed 
time  to  digest  all  of  the  new  ideas  presented  at  a  Meting.  This 
phase  appeared  to  be  one  in  which  John  gained  a  greater 
understanding  of  research  in  general  and  the  team's  particular 
project.    His  learning  in  this  phase  allowed  him  to  feel  »nore 
comfortable  with  the  project  and  to  assume  a  more  directive  role 
in  phases  four  and  five. 

John  provided  Brooks  with  support  in  phase  three  and 
throughout  the  i.    ject.    They  frequently  discussed  the  project, 
teaching,  and  the  school  (their  rooms  were  across  the  hall  from 
each  other )T  and  their  shared  opinions  and  understanding  often 
carried  over  into  team  meetings.    In  phase  three,  John  supported 
Brooks    direction  of  the  research  topic  and  design.    At  one 
meeting,  for  example.  John  agreed  that  the  ^;eam  should  investigate 
teacher  morale  as  measured  by  the  MBI.    He  then  said  to  Brooks, 
And  now  do  you  want  to  explain  why  we  have  to  go  with  evaluation 
research?    (Documentation,  5/5/82).    In  other  phases  John  provided 
support  for  Brooks  by  anpathizing  with  the  difficulties  she  had  as 
a  special  needs  reading  teacher.    He  noted,  for  example,  that  her 
class  was  ar.  'exceptional  group  of  students"  (Documentation, 
10/27/82)  and  pointed  out  to  Ted  that  Brooks*  situation  was  more 
stressful  because  she  had  no  opportunities  to  meet  with  other 
teachers  (Documentation,  11/10/82).    John's  support  both  during 
and  outside  of  team  citings  gave  Brooks  some  of  the  recognition 
she  needed  to  stay  with  the  project  and  ultimately  come  to  value 
it  as  a  positive  experience. 

John's  growth  in  understanding,  confidence,  and  sense  of 
having  contributed  to  the  group  during  year  one  culminated  in  his 
presentation  at  the  National  Staff  Develooment  Council  conference 
in  October,  1982.    John  experienced  the  conference  as  a  validation 
of  what  he  and  others  had  done,  and  brought  back  from  it  a  more 
all-encompassing  vision  of  the  team's  research  project.    As  a 
result  of  his  broadened  perspective  and  increased  confidence  about 
himself  as  a  researcher,  John  assumed  a  more  directive  role  in  the 
group  in  phases  four  and  five.    He  noted  his  different  behavior  on 
the  team  in  years  one  and  two: 

I  think  that  my  purpose  on  the  committee  is 
representing  lots  of  people,  getting  their  view  across 
to  other  members.  ...  Also,  I  think  that  I  see  some  of 
the  long  term  things  that  we  are  doing  and  can  kind  of 
push  in  that  direction. 

(Interview,  12/82) 

I  was  probably  more  outspoken  in  the  second  year  than 
I  was  in  the  first  year."  ...  I  thought,  well  fine, 
nobody  else  seems  to  know  what's  going  on  so  I'll  say 
what  I  want.  ...  In  the  second  year  it  didn't  bother 
me  to  express  an  opinion  because  sometimes  I  could 
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express  an  opinion  and  nobody  else  had  thought  of  that 
and  therefore  it  was  okay  because  it  stimulated  ... 
a  good  discussion. 

(Interview,  6/83) 

Because  he  perceived  that  he  lacked  skills  in  data  analysis 
and  writing,  John's  leadership  i.i  year  two  did  not  consist  of 
identifying  and  carrying  out  specific  tasks.    Instead,  John 
provided  the  "bigger  picture"  of  the  project,  often,  for  example, 
answering  Elliot's  and  Ted's  questions  in  phase  four  about  the 
value  of  the  project  and  the  use  of  particular  data  collection 
tools.    He  also  frequently  established  processes  for  carrying  out 
tasks  during  team  meetings.    In  one  team  meeting,  for  example,  he 
took  computer  printouts  from  Elliot,  gave  them  to  Brooks  to 
identify,  looked  them  over,  and  passed  them  to  the  university 
researcher  to  analyse.    He  also  contributed  his  analysis  of  the 
data  whenever  he  felt  it  was  appropriate,  often  speaking  from  his 
perspective  of  veteran  teacher.    Other  team  members  appreciated 
the  point  of  view  he  brought  to  the  research  task: 

Brooks!  (John)  gave  a  perspective  sometimes  on  ... 
an  overall  sense  of  what  had  gone  on,  also  critical 
evaluation  of  well  ...  are  we  saying  that  in  a  global 
sense  or  did  that  really  happen?  ,,.  And  also  giving 
you  the  personal  perspective  of  how  the  research  has 
impacted  the  sch(x>l  and  where  it  might  impact  the 
school.    He's  had  such  a  broad  experience;  he's  been 
here  the  longest  so  he  has  more  experience  to  draw 
from. 

(Interview,  6/83) 

John  also  served  as  the  team's  llason  to  the  school  and 
school  system  administration  in  year  two,  a  position  Jack  might 
have  filled  had  he  stayed  with  the  team..   John  noted  that  as  a 
result  of  participating  in  the  group  he  had  become  more  active  in 
the  school,  in  part  because  he  had  taken  on  this  llason  position. 
This  role  began  in  phase  one,  when  John  shared  hii?  logs  with  other 
school  colleagues,  but  became  more  formalized  in  phase  four  when 
he  initiated  a  meeting  to  discuss  the  project  with  the  assistant 
superintendent  and  subsequently  presented  a  description  of  the 
project  at  a  system  wide  staff  development  meeting.    Because  of 
his  familiarity  with  the  school  and  sjstan  and  his  willingness  to 
carry  out  this  role,  John  beccme  the  team's  spokesperson  in  the 
school.    Although  he  resisted  principal  input  on  the  final  report, 
John  ultimately  volunteered  to  invite  the  principal  to  a  maetlng 
to  discuss  the  team's  findings  and  conclusions. 

John's  Increased  feelings  of  competence  (ind  skill,  his 
process  leadership  in  year  two,  and  his  position  as  team 
representative  at  conferences  and  in  the  school  and  system  all 
contributed  to  his  strong  feelings  of  project  ownership  and  his 
positive  valuing  of  the  project.    At  the  end  of  the  two  years  he 
had  plans  for  continuing  to  use  pieces  of  the  project 
(documentation,  teacher  collaboration)  in  several  ways.    He  also 
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planned  to  use  his  new  skills  to  try  to  change  aspects  of  the 
school  which  concerned  him  and  to  write  about  teachers  doing 
research . 


In  Elliot's  initial  interview  he  questioned  his  coaanitment  to 
the  team  and  to  education  in  general.    He  spent  part  of  the  first 
year  of  the  project  taking  courses  in  accounting  with  some  thought 
toward  leaving  teaching  at  the  end  of  the  year.    Although  his  move 
to  the  high  school  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  year  of  the 
project  satisfied  some  of  this  concerns,  wis  early  participation 
on  the  team  may  have  been  affected  by  his  initial  hesitancy  about 
becoming  involved  in  a  school-related  ;  .oject. 

Elliot  was  fairly  quiet  during  team  meetings  in  phase  one, 
occasionally  contributing  opinicns  and  ideas,  but  often  listening 
to  others.    He,  like  Brooks,  raised  concerns  about 
confidentiality.    He  also  expressed  pessimistic  views  about  the 
lack  of  respect  for  teachers  and  the  impossibility  of  changing 
anything  in  the  school  or  system.    He  gradually  became  more 
comfortable  with  the  group,  saying,  for  example,  "I  enjoyed  that 
session  last  week.    I  was  surprised  at  how,  I  mean  as  a  group  I 
thought  we  performed  much  better  than  anticipated"  (Transcript, 
10/28/81).    This  kind  of  me ta -comment  about  the  group  process 
cJiaracterlzed  Bob's  contributions  in  phase  one  and  throughout  the 
project.    He  more  than  other  team  members  saw  the  group  Involved 
in  a  process  which  would  eventually  lead  them  to  a  well-defined 
research  project.    During  the  fifth  team  meeting,  for  example,  he 
tried  to  clarify  where  they  team  had  been  and  where  it  was  going: 

Let's  say  that  ve  had  identified  a  body  of  problems 
and  then  if  we  also  ^et  a  common  base,  an  under- 


standing of  all  the;  things  involved  in  the  project 
like  change  and  the  action  research  process  itself 
and  -  there's  a  couple  of  other  necessary  things, 
like  these  articles  -  so  anyway,  once  we  get  this 
groundwork  laid,  we're  just  about  to  that  point  now 
...  where  we  can  identify  a  problem,  choose  it,  ... 
plan  a  change  action. 

(Tranjnript,  U/18/83) 


As  a  result  of  his  sense  of  where  the  group  was  going  and  his 
desire  not  to  repeat  what  they  had  already  done,  Elliot 
volunteered  to  draft  the  School  Opinion  Survey.    His  action 
established  a  norm,  noted  in  the  section  on  phase  one,  of 
individuals  drafting  work  for  the  team  to  edit.    Throughout  phases 
two  and  three,  Elliot  continued  to  volunteer  for  concrete  tasks 
(visiting  other  schools  with  Jack,  drafting  interview  questions) 
and  to  provide  the  team  with  a  sense  of  its  overall  process. 

In  phases  two  and  three,  Elliot  also  contributed  his  opinions 
about  the  focus  of  the  team's  research.  He  said  he  hoped  the  team 
would  "generate  data"  and  "produce  new  information" 


Elliot 
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(Docuoentation,  2/3/82)  and  not  just  read  articles  and  interview 
people  from  other  schools.    He  was  especially  interested  in 
examining  the  effects  of  scheduling  practices  on  student 
achievement.    At  one  point  Elliot  noted  that  his  "personal  reeling 
was  that  all  this  research  on  teacher  morale  is  useless" 
(Documentation,  4/21/82).    Although  Elliot  made  his  point  of  view 
clear  in  phases  two  and  three    the  team  chose  to  investigate 
teacher  morale.    Again*  brooks  and  John  made  this  decision  during 
a  meeting  from  which  Jack. and  Slliot  were  absent.    Both  Jact.  and 
Elliot  agreed  to  the  choice  in  subsequent  meetings,  retaining  the 
options  of  visiting  other  schools  and  perhaps  investigating  the 
relation  between  teacher  morale  and  student  achievanent.  Elliot's 
low  key  but  useful  participation  in  team  meetings  in  year  one  did 
not  allow  him  to  override  Brooks*  choice  of  topic,  nor,  perhaps, 
did  he  wish  to  exert  the  energy  needed  to  redefine  the  topic  and 
carry  out  a  different  project.    He  himself  noted  that  he  became 
less  assertive  near  the  end  of  year  one  as  others  on  the  team 
assumed  some  of  the  roles  he  had  filled  in  phases  one  and  two.  He 
said  that  he  began  to  contribute  less  at  this  time, 

...because  other  people  began  to  be  more  confident 
and  seemed  to  understand  better  what  the  goals  were 
ai^d  what  they  contributed  in  relation  to  the  goals,  so 
that  contributions  on  my  part  weren't  needed. 

(Interview,  5/82) 

As  a  result  of  his  minimal  commitment  to  the  research  topic 
at  the  end  of  phase  three,  Elliot  ent2red  phase  four  with 
questions  about  the  value  of  the  prr ject  and  the  tools  used  to 
-conduct  it.    As  mentioned,  other  tetun  members  supported  Elliot 
through  this  phase,  and  he  himself  c^e  to  see  his  actions  as 
useful  to  the  team  rather  than  a  questioning  of  his  own 
commitment: 

Mainly  in  my  mind  those  questions  I  guess  were 
rhetorical  in  nature  and  trying  to  get  to  the  issue 
of  will  this  plan  that  was  evolving  -  is  it  going  to 
work?    So  that  was  vdoat  was  going  on  in  my  head  as  I 
asked  those  questions;  in  other  words,  pretty  soon 
it's  going  to  be  April  and  if  we're  going  to  be 
anywhere  for  April  let's  make  sure  that  we're 
following  3  path  that's  going  to  take  us  somewhere. 

(Interview,  6/83) 

As  Elliot  resolved  his  questions  in  phase  lour,  he  became 
very  active  in  creating  computer  programs  for  data  analysis  and 
pushing  the  team  to  outline  and  begin  wjrk  on  its  final  report. 
He  worked  closely  with  the  university  researcher  on  data  analysis, 
choosing  what  data  to  use  and  how  to  structure  the  programs  to 
provide  desired  correlations.    While  John  provided  the  team  with 
procedural  leadership  and  an  optomistic  sense  of  what  the  group 
could  accomplish  in  phase  five  (what  Thlbaut  and  Kelly,  1959,  call 
maintenance  functions),  Elliot  guided  the  team  through  choices  of 
what  data  to  analyse  and  how  to  analyse  it  and  present  it  to 
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others  (task  functions).    For  example,  although  Elliot  advocated 
using  team  time  to  write  the  final  report  as  a  group,  he  often  did 
ouch  of  the  writing  himself  by  composing  aloud  as  others  wrote. 
Once  he  had  established  this  process,  others  used  it  and 
contributed  to  the  writing,  but  Elliot  continued  to  dominate  the 
composing  process. 

Other  team  members  saw  Elliot  as  the  team's  leader  during 
phase  five  because  he  initiated  much  of  the  work  and  had  the 
knowledge  needed  to  carry  out  many  tasks.    Elliot  himself 
minimized  his  contributions,  saying  that  he  chose  to  work  on  the 
computer  because,  "I  wasn't  necessarily  interested  in  reading  a 
bunch  of  articles  on  burnout  and  I  wanted  to  do  something" 
(Interview,  6/83).    He  did  note,  however,  that  throughout  the 
project  and  especially  toward  the  end,  he  led  the  team  by 
organizing  and  acting  when  others  could  not: 

I  guess  through  the  whole  thing  I  probably  did 
best  in  terms  of  facilitation.  ...  One  thing  I  did 
was  try  to  set  out  on  paper  what  members  of  the  group 
were  telling  me  they  had  learned  or  what  I  thought 
they  wanted  to  say.  ...  In  other  words,  when  I  felt 
people  were  floundering,  trying  to  say  something  or 
talking  something  to  death,  I  vould  say  something  to 
the  effect  that,  'Okay,  I'll  write  this  out  and  see 
what  it  looks  like.' 

(Interview,  6/83) 

Ted 

Ted  was  the  only  team  member  who  did  not  assume  a  leadership 
position  at  some  point  during  the  two  year  project.    He  was,  in 
fact,  only  peripherally  involved  in  much  of  the  team's  work, 
although  he  attended  most  of  the  meetings.    Throughout  the  two 
year  project,  the  only  research  tasks  Ted  performed  were  those 
carried  out  by  aH  team  members s  administering  surveys, 
interviewing  colleagues,  and  writing  up  a  section  of  the  research 
proposal.    When  asked  about  his  part  in  the  project,  Ted  noted 
that  he  contributed  "ideas  and  suggestions"  (Interview,  12/82  and 
6/83).    He  also  defined  his  participation  in  terms  of  the  amount 
of  enthusiasm  he  had  at  different  points  in  tlie  project, 
suggesting  that  the  enthusiasm  itself  was  the  contribution  he 
made.    His  minimal  Involvement  in  the  research  task  created 
problems  in  the  group's  interaction  and  resulted  in  Ted  feeling 
less  positive  than  other  team  members  about  the  value  of  the 
project  for  himself  and  the  school. 

During  phase  one,  Ted  actively  participated  in  school  context 
discussions,  frequently  asking  Jack  and  John  questions  about 
school  policy  and  history.    He  continued  to  participate  more 
actively  in  this  kind  of  discussion  than  any  other  during  the  two 
years  of  the  project,  often  pursuing  tangents  and  details 
unrelated  to  the  original  discussion  or  the  research  task.  For 
example,  at  a  meeting  in  February,  1982,  the  team  was  discussing 
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the  possibility  of  comparing  scheduling  practices  and  student 
achievement  in  their  own  and  other  schools.    John  pointed  out  that 
thej  would  have  to  take  into  consideration  unique  aspects  of  their 
school,  including  the  transitory  nature  of  the  student  body  which 
resulted  from  serving  nearby  air  and  neval  bases.    The  team 
continued  to  discuss  possible  data  collection  procedures  until  Ted 
asked,  "Given  what  John  said  (about  the  changing  student  body), 
what  does  that  do  to  our  system?"    John  responded  and  other  team 
neobers  joined  in  until  the  university  tesearcher  re-initiated 
dfscussion  of  data  collection  (Documentation,  2/10/82), 

Ted's  frequent  use  of  questions  carried  over  into  other 
phases.    His  questions  tended  to  fall  into  two  categories:  those 
which  prolonged  school  context  discussions,  most  of  which  ymre 
tangential  to  the  research  project  (described  above),  and  those 
which  focused  on  how  to  carry  out  the  research  project.    Ted  of' 
asked  the  university  researcher  questions  about  doing  research 
such  a»,  "Who  says  something  is  reliable?"  (Documentation, 
3/23/83).    Some  of  these  questions  and  those  he  raised  e!x>ut 
specific  aspects  of  the  project  provided  the  team  with  an 
opportunity  to  clarify  its  project  design.    The  same  questions, 
and  those  which  prolonged  tangents,  also  led  other  team  members  to 
believe  that  Ted  did  not  understand  what  they  were  doing. 

Brooks:  Ke's  frustrating  sometimes;  I  feel  like 
sometimes  he  holds  the  group  back  because  he  gets 
these  off  the  wall  questions  and  it's  like,  'We  Just 
twenty  minutes  ago  covered  that  -  where  have  you  been? 

(Interview,  5/82) 

During  phases  two  and  three,  team  members  occasionally  teased 
Ted  about  his  lack  of  task  assumption.    During  one  discussion 
about  which  other  schools  the  team  should  study,  for  example.  Jack 
said,  "We'll  look  at  374  schools  and  Ted  will  do  them  all  over  the 
summer"  (Documentation,  3/31/82).    Team  members  also  tried  to  find 
tasks  with  which  Ted  would  be  comfortable  and  offered  to  work  with 
him  on  them.    Brooks,  for  example,  had  examined  the  printout  of 
ERIC  materials  on  scheduling  and  suggested  to  Ted  that  he  might  be 
interested  in  one  article  in  particular  on  scheduling  issues  in  a 
social  studies  program.    When  the  university  researcher  asked  if 
someone  might  like  to  look  at  the  history  of  the  school,  JacJt 
again  teased,  "Well,  Ted's  e  history  teacher."   John  said  he  would 
work  with  Ted  on  a  school  history.    Ted  did  not  respond  to  the 
teasing  or  to  direct  suggestions  or  offers  of  help  (Documentation. 
2/3/82;  3/3/82). 

When  asked  about  the  tasks  he  performed  for  the  project  over 
the  two  years,  Ted  said,  "The  things  that  I  did  were  things  that  I 
knew  that  I  had  time  (to  do),  and  if  I  couldn't  do  it  I  wasn't 
going  to  volunteer"  (Interview,  6/83).    Especially  in  year  two, 
Ted  cites  increased  family  demands  as  one  limitation  on  the  time 
he  could  devote  to  team  work.    He  frequently  questioned  the  amoimt 
of  time  spent  in  team  meetings  or  needed  to  carry  out  research 
tasks.    Although  other  team  members  recognized  the  time  pressures 


Ted  felt,  they  also  believed  that  his  lack  of  involvement  and 
caninitment  prevented  him  from  being  a  full-fledged  team  member. 

\  Brooks:  I  felt  a  real  tension  with  Ted  -  that  he  was 

less  and  less  committed  to  the  group  and  ma  really 
withdrawing.  ...  I  felt  that  he  came  to  the  group  and 
was  sitting  on  the  outside,  physically  almost  sitting 
on  the  outside  and  was  always  pressured  -  I  al\»ys 
thought  he  had  a  time  problem  with  meeting  with  the 
group,  like  it  was  a  real  problem  to  get  here. 

(Interview,  6/83) 

By  the  end  of  phase  three  and  into  phase  four,  team  members 
had  stopped  teasing  Ted  or  suggesting  he  take  on  certain  tasks. 
As  they  became  more  task  oriented  and  devoted  less  team  time  to 
group  process  or  interpersonal  issues,  they  seemed  to  have  less 
time  to  encourage  T*»d  to  participate.    In  May,  1982,  Brooks  noted. 

My  feeling  ...  is  there's  so  much  work  to  be  done 
before  June  fifteenth  to  get  this  teally  firmed  up 
that  I  think        if  the  person  doesn't  feel  a  part  of 
the  group  the  person  will  have  to  fight  into  the  group 
...  at  this  point ,  and  find  Uielr  own  place . 

(Interview,  5/82) 

In  phase  four,  Ted  continued  to  be  fairly  un-involvcd  in  the 
project.    His  perceived  lack  of  participation  and  understanding 
led  to  conflicts  with  other  team  members,  described  in  the  section 
on  phase  ^our.    Ted  explained  that  during  this  time  especially  he 
felt  removed  from  the  project  because  he  disagreed  with  the  team's 
choice  of  topic. 

T?d:  I  think  I  had  a  low  point  when  we  went  away  from 
talking  about  scheduling  and  went  on  to  something  that 
was  3  little  more  hard  to  pin  down  -  burnout.    I  think 
I  lo:it  a  little  bit  of  enthusiasm  during  that  period. 
...  (Burnout)  is  important  no  doubt,  but  I  was  afraid 
we'd  end  up  with  results  that  would  really  not  be 
concrete  for  most  people  and  then  it  would  just  be 
another  file  that  would  be  put  away  in  someone's  desk. 

(Interview,  6/83) 

Some  of  Ted's  questions  and  comments  during  phase  four 
suggested  that  he  felt  the  team  had  moved  away  from  its  original 
goals  and  committed  itself  to  a  project  which  would  be  of  little 
immediate  or  practical  use.    In  phase  five,  as  the  team  began  to 
write  Its  report  and  discuss  how  their  results  might  be  used,  Ted 
shared  some  of  his  concerns  with  the  team.    Although  he  recognized 
they  had  limited  power  in  the  school,  he  felt  they  could  have 
investigated  a  topic  with  n»re  direct  applications  for  teachers. 

Ted  said,  "We  started  out  to  make  the  school  better." 
Elliot  said,  "You  did."    Ted  said,  "We  were  going  to 
different  schools  and  then  we  said  we'd  make  changes 
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here.  ...  But  now  we've  given  all  that  up  so  we  -^fju 
haven't  done  original  research." 

(Docuoentation,  3/13/83) 

Ted:  I  don't  think  that  (our  project)  is  going  to  do  ' 
anything  to  help  the  school.  ..  I  still  don't  think 
(our  project)  is  going  to  have  as  much  value  as  if  we 
had  stuck  to  the  original  thing  we  were  going  to  do  - 
mostly  scheduling. 

(Interview,  6/83) 

When  asked  if  his  feeling  about  the  project  topic  had 
influenced  his  participation,  Ted  said,  "Well,  I  would  say  maybe 
unconsciously,  I  am  sure  it  did.    If  you  see  a  goal  that's  going 
to  ...  have  a  direct  effect  on  you,  I  think  I  would  be  more  apt  to 
do  a  lot  of  other  things"  (Interview,  6/83).    Ted  also  explained 
that  he  did  not  voice  his  objections  and  try  to  zhange  the  team's 
direction  because  he  did  not  want  to  be  an  "obstructionist  ...  to 
set  up  action  where  one  would  be  against  the  other  ...  I  didn't 
want  to  set  up  bad  feelings  between  people"  (Interview,  6/83). 

After  the  confrontation  over  task  assumption  in  phase  four, 
Ted  appeared  to  be  more  concerned  with  fulfilling  his 
responsibilities  otk  the  team.    He  carried  out  his  staff  interviews 
before  other  team  members  had  done  theirs  and  offered  to  help  with 
other  shared  tasks.    During  meetings  at  which  the  team  worked  on 
data  analysis  and  report  writing  in  phase  five,  Ted  remained  less 
involved  than  other  team  members,  although  when  asked  to  take  part 
he  did  so  willingly.    On  a  few  occasions,  Ted  tried  to  initiate  a 
process  for  performing  a  task  or  offered  to  do  a  part  of  a  task 
that  someone  had  already  begun.    Other  team  numbers  never  acted 
upon  his  suggestions  and  often  ignored  or  rebuffed  his  offers  to 
help.    Thus  even  when  Ted  tried  to  become  somewhat  more  involved, 
other  team  members  refused  to  acknowledge  him.    At  this  point  in 
the  group  process  and  project  they  did  not  want  to  take  the  time 
needed  to  include  Ted  in  the  research  task.    They  based  their 
rejection  on  his  previous  lack  of  commitn»nt  and  involveii»nt  and 
>  their  habitual  assumption  that  he  would  not  contribute  or  would 
slow  down  the  process.    John  noted  that  after  a  point  he  refused 
to  let  Ted's  lack  of  involvanent  concern  him: 

John:  I  just  couldn'-  be  bothered  with  stuff  like 
that.    I  didn't  like  it;  I  wish  he'd  taken  a  more 
active  part,  but  if  he  wasn't  going  to  he  wasn't 
going  to  -  why  am  I  going  to  get  upset  about  that? 

(Interview,  6/83) 

In  many  ways,  team  members  had  dismissed  Ted  by  the  beginning  of 
phase  five,  believing  that  his  perception  of  the  project  and  its 
goals  did  not  match  theirs  and  that  he  would  not  help  them  with 
specific  research  tasks. 

Ted  showed  a  renewed  interest  in  the  project  at  the  end  of 
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year  two.    Although  he  did  not  present  at  AERA,  he  did  read  a 
piece  of  the  report  at  the  University  of  New  Hampshire  faculty 
colloquium  and  actively  participated  in  the  follow-up  discussion 
there.    He  was  also  involved  in  the  team  meeting  attended  by  ihe 
school  principal,  asking  questions  and  stating  his  opinions. 
Again,  Ted  enjoyed  these  school  context  related,  abstract 
discussions  of  what  might  and  uhould  be. 

When  asked  what  he  would  take  froai  the  project,  Ted  spcke  in 
general  terms  about  teachers  being  able  to  do  research  and  che 
school  possibly  following  through  on  some  of  the  team's  work.  He 
did  not  suggest  that  he  would  use  new  skills  or  ideas  in  his  own 
classroom  or  professional  life,  and  he  indicated  that  he  would  not 
be  involved  in  further  investigation  of  teacher  morale  or  action 
research.    He  had  some  ideas  of  what  kind  of  follow  up  could 
happen,  but  when  asked  if  he  would  pursue  them,  he  said,  "I  feel 
all  fired  up  about  it  now,  but  when  the  fall  rolls  around  you 
start  a  whole  new  year  of  school,  and  I  don't  think  so,  to  be 
honest"  (Interview,  6/83). 

Ted's  lack  of  involvement  in  the  project  is  complex.    He  saw 
himself  as  an  active  and  enthusiastic  team  member  for  most  of  the 
project  and  cited  time  pressure  and  some  disagreement  with  the 
team's  research  topic  and  goals  as  reasons  for  his  decreased 
enthusiasm  during  phase  four.    Observation  suggests,  however,  that 
Ted  participated  minimally  throughout  the  project',  taking  part 
primarily  in  school  context  or  tangential  discussions  and  carrying 
out  only  those  tasks  expected  of  all  team  members.    Other  team 
members  saw  him  as  "relatively  helpless  in  this  endeavor  that  we 
went  through,  so  other  members  of  the  team  carried  him"  (Elliot, 
Interview,  6/83).    Most  team  members  refused  to  "carry"  Ted  past 
phase  three  or  four  and  established  patterns  of  interaction  with 
him  which  included  frustrated  tolerance  and  exclusion.  Only 
Elliot  continued  to  work  with  Ted  through  phase  five  when  he  had 
the  time  to  do  so. 

Ted's  lack  of  commitment  to  the  research  topic  and  the  team's 
process-oriented  goals  may  have  contributed  to  the  lack  of  carry 
over  he  experienced  from  the  project  into  his  own  personal  or 
professional  life.    Because  of  his  minimal  Involvment,  be  seemed 
to  experience  little  personal  or  professional  development  through 
his  participation,  and  did  not  foresee  using  new  skills  or  ideas 
in  other  contexts.    The  same  unwillingness  to  become  involved 
seems  to  be  what  Ted  will  carry  over  into  his  future  work. 
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Researcher  Role 


Like  individual  teachers'  roles,  the  role  of  the  university 
researcher  changed  in  accordance  with  the  interpersonal  and  task 
demands  which  characterized  each  stage.    Her  roles,  even  more  than 
those  of  teacher  team  members,  reflected  both  her  actions  and  the 
position  accorded  to  her  by  other;?  in  the  group.    Figure  8 
summarizes  the  researcher's  roles  during  the  two  years  of  the 
project . 

Throughout  the  project,  team  members  consistently  saw  the 
university  researcher  as  a  group  leader.    Even  when  they 
identified  themselves  or  other  teachers  in  leadership  roles,  they 
placed  the  university  researcher  in  the  position  of  general 
facilitator,  the  person  who  ensured  that  the  team  completed  its 
project, 

* 

John:  I  think  she's  been  more  or  less  the  organizer  to 
see  that  we've  met  and  had  stuff  there,  that  we've  got 
stuff  done  if  we  said  we  were  going  to  get  it  done. 
She's  been  the  leader  in  that  fashion.    It's  sort  of 
leading  by  pushing  rather  than  leading  by  being  in 
front.    I  think  that's  the  way  (she)  has  lead  us,  by 
pushing  us  slowly  and  steadily  toward  our  goal,  which 
is  good. 

(Interview,  6/83) 

Brooks:  As  the  research  group  went  on,  (her)  role  - 
sometimes  it  was  directing,  somfc times  it  was  'okay,  we 
need  to  do  this  and  this'  just  from  the  standpoint 
that  this  is  the  timeline,  these  are  the  nuts  and 
bolts  of  the  research.  ...  But  the  content  of  the 
meeting,  more  or  less,  was  our  input. 

(Interview,  6/83) 

In  phase  one,  the  university  researcher  convened  the  group 
and  provided  agendas  for  the  first  four  meetings.    Team  members 
perceived  of  her  as  the  group's  teacher  and  assumed  she  would  fill 
the  expected  role  of  university  professor.    They  referred  to  the 
(|uestions  she  asked  them  to  address  in  their  logs  as 
'assignments,"  and  Jack  suggested  that  she  could  collect  and 
evaluate  their  logs  after  a  few  weeks  and  tell  them  "what  was 
missing,  what  you  want  in  them"  (Documentation,  10/21/81).  Team 
members  looked  to  the  university  researcher  to  run  each  meeting, 
and  occasionally  asked  her  permission  to  raise  issues:  "So  what 
would  you  like  us  to  start  on?    Talking  about  these  questions?" 
(Documentation  10/21/81).    They  also  mentioned  their  expectation 
that  the  researcher  would  guide  their  research  process  and 
project: 

Elliot:  Well,  the  group  has  met  and  nearly  overcome 
the  first  obstacle,  selecting  a  research  topic. 
Next  we  must  plan  our  research,    I  hope  (the 
university  researcher)  has  concrete  guiding 
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suggestions  in  this  regard.    An  approach  assigning    -  -f^/- 
group  fflembers  to  read  and  report  on  various  secondary 
sources  would  be  appropriate. 

(Log,  11/20/81) 

Jack:  I  don*t  know  how  the  process  is  going  to  work. 
...  I  think  you're  godng  to  have  to  lead  and  guide 
this  team  in  the  actual  doing  of  processes  and 
methods. 

(Interview.  12/81) 

Teachers*  expectations  of  the  researcher  role  in  phase  one 
grev  out  of  the  project  structure  and  their  previous  experiences 
with  the  university.    Because  the  university  researcher  convened 
the  group,  team  members  expected  her  to  direct  it.    Given  their 
feelings  that  they  knew  little  about  research,  several  team 
members  expected  the  researcher  to  teach  them  or  guide  them,  "by 
discovery  maybe,  through  questioning,  not  spoonfed"  (Jack, 
Interview,  12/81).    In  previous  interactions  with  university 
faculty,  teachers  had  found  that  the  professor  conducted  a  class 
of  some  kind,  and  they  assumed  that  this  "course"  would  be 
similar.    Several  expressed  pleased  surprise  that  this  was  not 
true.    Ted,  for  example,  said  that  he  originally  questioned  his 
participation  in  the  project, 

...  because  I  thought  it  was  gonna  be  the  same  type  of 
of  thing.    You  would  run  the  thing  and  we  would  just 
sit  here,  and  you  were  the  university  teacher  and  we 
were  the  junior  high  teachers.  ...  We  were  going  to 
have  to  agree  to  everything.    But  I*m  glad  to  say  I 
haven't  found  that  ...  I  think  all  of  us  feel  equal. 

(Interview,  12/81) 

During  phase  one,  the  university  researcher  gradually  moved 
away  from  a  directive  role  and  into  a  more  facilitative  role.  She 
no  longer  established  agendas;  she  asked  team  members  what  the 
agenda  should  include.    In  this  and  subsequent  phases  she  turned 
questions  directed  to  her  as  group  leader  back  to  the  team.  For 
example ,  during  the  discussion  of  whether  or  not  to  meet  "the 
following  week,  Ted  asked  her  what  she  had  planned  for  the  team 
for  next  week.    She  replied  that  she  ttad  no  plan;  the  team  set  the 
agenda.    When  deciding  whether  or  not  to  replace  Jack,  Ted 
suggested  that  the  university  researcher  would  know  better  than 
the  team  about  the  needs  of  the  research.    She  suggested  that  they 
as  a  team  needed  to  evaluate  task  demands  and  the  issues  involved 
in  adding  a  new  person  to  the  group.    When  John  asked  what  she 
would  like  him  to  cover  in  his  presentation  to  the  National  Staff 
Development  Council,  the  university  researcher  responded  that  she 
would  like  to  hear  what  other  team  members  thought.    If  asked  by  a 
team  member  to  make  a  decision  for  the  team,  the  univer«^ty 
researcher  more  and  more  frequently  re-raised  the  que if ion  as  a 
team  issue. 


The  university  researcher's  shift  away  from  direction  and 
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towards  facilitation  in  phases  one  and  two  made  some  team  members 
uncomfortable.    Both  at  the  time  and  in  retrospect,  some  team 
members,  noted  that  they  would  have  liked  her  to  take  on  a  more 
directive  role,  despite  their  appreciation  of  being  able  to  "have 
their  say." 

Ted:  The  unly  negative  thing  is  that  some  of  the  time 
we  spend  on  Wednesday  ...  we  fool  around  too  much,  we 
get  off  the  subject.    Maybe  a  little  tighter  rein  is 
the  only  thing. 

(Interview,  12/81) 

John:  I  think  there  was,  in  the  first  year,  a  mistake 
was  made  in  not  getting  us  organized  a  little  bit 
quicker  into  what  we  were  doing.    I  think  we  dragged 
on  too  long  and  then  had  to  make  a  lot  of  hasty,  fast 
decisions.  ...  I  think  that  it  should  have  been  at 
least  pointed  out  that  we've  got  to  start  to  make  soik 
decisions  ...  and  maybe  that  could  have  been  the  focus 
from  the  research  people,  saying,  'Okay  guys,  this  is 
Jt;  you're  going  to  need  to  come  up  with  something 
for  now.' 

(Interview,  6/83) 

Brooks,  too,  noted  that  the  team  wanted  the  university  researcher 
to  be  "leader"  early  in  the  project  and  that  they  became 
frustrated  at  times  when  she  woiild  not  assume  that  tdle.  Brooks 
and  others  ultimately  saw  the  university  researcher's  facilitative 
role  as  the  best  one  possible  for  the  team,  however,  because  it 
allowed  teachers  to  learn  about  research  and  have  ownership  in  the 
project. 

Elliot:  ...  the  five  teacher  researchers  need  to  have 
feelings  of  Involveuent ,  and  strong-armed  or  even 
coercive  ...  leadership  in  those  early  times  might 
have  been  comforting  to  the  teachers  but  they  needed 
to  feel  involved. 

(Interview,  6/83) 

Ted:  I  was  new  to  the  idea  that  all  of  us  had  an  equal 
say  in  the  thing.    I  thought  it  was  going  to  be  run  by 
the  university  researcher.    At  first  '  thought  ...  she 
had  let  us  go  too  far,  that  we  were  at  a  lot  of 
meetings  that  seemed  to  go  over  and  over  the  same 
things.    But  I  think  as  it  evolved  it  produced  the 
idea  that  we  were  equal  and  a  lot  of  people  had  a  lot 
to  say. 

(Interview,  6/83) 

During  phase  two,  the  university  researr.her 's  facilitation 
consisted  of  redirecting  school  context  and  other  far-ranging 
discussions  back  to  the  agenda  or  the  research  task.    At  times  her 
comments  attempted  to  link  the  discussion  to  the  team's  research 
problem.    For  example,  in  a  discussion  about  school  board  and 
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superintendent  decisions  which  affected  the  school,  the  university 
researcher  observed:  "It  sounds  like  an  example  of  teachers  making 
change  and  the  lid  coming  down  on  thea,  an  example  of  the  process 
of  change  in  the  school."   As  the  discussion  continued  she  said. 
"Tou  talked  before  Christmas  about  the  change  process  here  and 
wondered  what  it  would  do  to  morale  if  half  the  teachers  were  in 
favor  of  house  coordinators  and  the  change  \ms  made  to  department 
chairs"  (Documentation  2/3/82).    Team  members  tended  to  disregard 
these  indirect  attempts  by  the  university  researcher  to  refocus 
the  team  on  its  research  project. 

Occasionally,  the  university  researcher  directly  moved  the 
team  to  its  next  task,  saying,  for  example,  "I  feel  we  should  go 
on,"  and  raising  another  agenda  item  for  consideration 
(Documentation  3/24/82).    In  most  cases,  the  team  followed  her  to 
the  next  task,  although  they  often  used  it  as  a  way  of  continuing 
previous  discussions.    Despite  some  team  members*  desire  for  more 
direction  at  this  time,  they  did  not  always  recognize  or  accept  it 
from  the  university  researcher  when  she  offered  it  directly  or 
indirectly.    Until  the  team  was  ready  to  concentrate  on  its 
research  design  and  question,  the  university  researcher  could  only 
help  them  maintain  a  sense  of  what  they  had  done  to  that  point. 
Neither  she  nor  other  team  members  could  direct  the  task  until  the 
Learn  had  chosen  to  address  it. 

In  phases  one  and  two,  and  at  the  beginning  of  phase  three, 
the  team  depended  on  the  university  researcher  to  make  an  agenda, 
run  the  meetings,  and  dismiss  the  group.    If  the  university 
researcher  missed  a  meeting  or  engaged  in  conversation  with  one 
team  member  during  a  team  meeting,  discussions  among  other  team 
members  tended  to  be  non-task  related.    If  the  university 
researcher  had  to  leave  a  meeting  early,  team  members  left  soon 
after,  even  if  she. had  suggested  other  tasks  they  might  think 
about. 

A  shift  in  this  aspect  of  the  researcher's  role  occurred  in 
phases  three,  four,  and  five  as  other  team  members  and  the 
research  project  itself  began  to  control  team  meeting  time.  If 
the  university  researcher  missed  a  meeting,  the  team  made  an 
agenda  and  continued  to  work  on  research  tasks.    In  phase  five, 
they  even  scheduled  one  all  day  meeting  when  all  team  members 
except  the  university  researcher  could  attend.    As  the  team 
established  and  became  coofortable  with  operating  norms  and 
developed  a  clearer  understanding  of  their  research  project ,  they 
did  not  need  the  university  researcher  to  control  the  group 
process.    Instead,  the  researcher  could  be  used  by  the  team  as  a 
resource  person  who  could  provide  knowledge  and  direction  in 
research  methodology  and  research  standards. 

As  mentioned,  phase  turee  began  when  team  members  asked  the 
university  researcher  to  bring  in  model  research  designs.  This 
marked  the  first  time  the  i-eam  had  requested  the  university 
researcher's  help  as  a  researcher.    In  phases  three  and  four,  the 
university  researcher's  role  tended  to  be  that  of  research 
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authority,  a  role  based  on  her  greater  knowledge  and  experience  in 
the  field  of  educational  research  rather  than  on  her  status  as 
university  faculty  member. 

During  phase  three,  the  university  researcher  presented  the 
team  with  information  about  kinds  of  research  (qualitative  versus 
quantitative)  and  res^rch  designs  (research  and  development, 
comparative  research,  evaluation  research,  etc.).    Because  she 
controlled  the  content  of  team  meetings,  the  university  researcher 
also  directed  the  process  at  the  beginning  of  phase  three,  moving 
the  team  from  one  issue  to  the  next  and  openly  pulling  tangential 
discussions  back  to  the  task.    She  said,  for  example,  "I  want  to 
come  back  to  the  research"  (Documentation  4/14/82)  to  close  a 
discussion  unrelated  to  research  design  or  research  question. 
Team  members  began  to  ask  the  university  researcher  questions 
about  reliability  and  validity  of  data  collection  tools  and  about 
the  external  validity  of  their  project  as  a  whole,  indicating 
their  perception  of  her  as  research  authority. 

The  university  researcher  retained  the  role  of  research 
authority  throughout  the  rest  of  the  project.    Team  members 
continued  to  ask  her  research  questions  about  techniques  for  data 
analysis  and  expectations  others  would  have  of  their  work.  They 
also  suggested  that  they  needed  her  to  do  much  of  the  team's  data 
analysis.    As  teachers  became  more  confident  as  researchers  and 
began  to  assume  task  and  process  leadership  in  the  group  in  phases 
three  and  f our ,  the  imiyersity  researcher  shifted  some  of  hef 
research  authority  to  others,  just  as  she  had  previously  shifted 
control  r,f  group  processes  and  decisions  back  to  the  team.  When 
Elliot  suggested  that  she  should  work  on  the  findings  and 
conclusions  sections  of  the  final  report,  "picking  out  trends  and 
significant  findings  based  on  the  analysis  of  the  information," 
the  university  researcher  agreed  to  run  some  statistical  tests. 
Because  the  group  had  done  so  much  work  on  the  surveys,  however, 
she  said  she  was  reluctant  to  do  the  rest  of  the  analysis  herself 
(Documentation,  2/9/83).    As  a  result,  the  team  analyzed  the 
surveys  and  wrote  those  sections  of  the  report  together.  Team 
members  assumed  positions  of  authority  in  phases  four  and  five  in 
part  because  of  their  greater  understanding  of  the  project  and 
developing  ease  with  research.    The  university  researcher's 
actions  provided  them  with  space  within  the  group  process  to  take 
on  those  tasks  and  positions  and  the  encouragement  to  do  so. 

At  the  beginning  of  phase  five,  the  university  researcher 
took  on  a  more  directive  role,  similar  to  the  one  she  had  assumed 
at  the  onset  of  phase  three.    In  January,  1983,  the  team  had 
collected  all  of  its  data,  and  Elliot  had  begun  to  create  computer 
programs  to  aid  in  analysis.    The  university  researcher  began  some 
of  the  data  analysis  on  her  own,  specifically  the  statistical^ 
analysis  of  significant  change  in  levels  of  teacher  morale  frolb^^ 
year  one  to  year  two.    During  several  meetings  in  January,  1983,- 
she  presented  her  findings  and  directed  the  team  into  analysis  of 
pre  and  post  test  results  of  the  School  Survey  administered  with 
the  MBI.    Her  directive  role  at  this  point  in  the  project  provided 
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an  impetiis  for  the  team  to  assume  responsibility  for  data  -^Z"- 
analysis,  just  as  her  direction  in  phase  three  gave  the  team  the 
background  it  needed  to  make  decisions  atK>ut  research  design  and 
question.    In  both  cases,  once  she  had  provided  the  catalyst  she 
stepped  back  into  a  less  directive  position,  working  with  the 
group  rather  than  leading  it.    Her  intervention  at  these  times 
served  to  n»ve  the  group  forward  on  its  task.    Because  roles  in 
.  the  group  had  becnne  fluid  and  because  the  university  researcher 
had  indicated  her  desire  for  the  team  to  arrive  at  its  own 
decisions  in  phases  one  and  two,  her  direction  at  the  beginning  of 
phases  three  end  five  was  accepted  as  natural  and  helpful  and  not 
as  an  imposition  of  power  or  an  attempt  to  control  the  group 
process . 

As  a  result  of  her  tendency  to  facilitate  rather  than  direct 
(except  when  her  knowledge  of  research  was  needed  by  the  team), 
her  acceptance  of  other  team  members  as  group  leaders,  and  her 
tendency  to  redirect  group  process  decisions  and  questions  about 
the  research  project  back  to  the  team,  other  team  members 
described  the  university  researcher  as  a  colleague.    Team  members 
appreciated  this  new  form  of  interaction  with  a  university 
professor  and  felt  it  contributed  to  the  value  of  the  experience: 

Brooks;  You  becaro  a  colleague,  as  an  equal,  and  it 
didn't  seem  that  you  had  any  difference  in  terms  of 
status  in  the  group  than  anyone  else.  ...  Just  because 
you  were  there  didn't  mean  that  ...  your  ideas  were 
*«.  more  Important  than  anyone  else's. 

(Interview  6/83) 

Ted:  It's  nice  that  we  can  sit  at  equal  stations  and 
sit  and  talk  and  derive  some  solution  instead  of 
having  it  told  to  you  or  jammed  down  your  throat. 

(Interview,  12/82) 

John:  As  a  group  of  teachers,  it  was  best  we  had  to  do 
it  this  way  ...  if  it's  going  to  be  valuable  to  us  as 
individuals,  not  just  valuable  because  we  have  a 
paper  done  and  a  few  recommendations. 

(Interview,  12/82) 

Elliot  poiiiced  out  that  "when  tjniversity  people  go  out  and  work 
with  teachers  it  breaks  down  the  ivory  tower  concept"  (AERA 
presentation,  4/83).    Team  members  agreed  that  colleagiality  with 
a  university  faculty  irember  was  a  valuable  part  of  their 
experience. 

The  university  researcher's  role  changed  to  meet  the  team's 
Interpersonal  needs  and  research  task  demaids.    As  team  members 
began  to  get  to  know  one  another,  establisi  trust,  and  develop 
norms  during  phase  one,  she  provided  an  agenda  and  a  meeting 
structure.    As  they  worked  to  identify  a  researchable  problem  and 
appropriate  oata  collection  tools  in  phases  one  and  two,  she 
occasionally  summarized  what  they  had  done  and  refocused 


discussions.    When  the  team  indicated  their  readiness  to 
concentrate  on  research  design  and  research  question  in  phase 
three,  she  provided  information  and  direction,  but  as  other  team 
members  assumed  task  and  process  leadership  in  phases  three  and 
four,  she  followed  them.    In  phase  five,  she  again  led  the  team 
into  data  analysis,  providing  the  impetus  needed  to  focus  on  that 
set  of  tasks. 

Throughout  the  project  the  university  researcher  shifted 
process  and  task  responsibility  to  other  team  members  whenever 
possible.    She  herself  described  her  role  as  contributing  the 
skills  she  had,  contributing  to  some  standardization  of  research 
results,  and  also  facilitating  the  team  working  together  so  "it*s 
not  just  me  doing  the  research"  (Presentation  at  UNH,  4/83).  The 
decisions  and  actions  which  grew  out  of  this  role  left  room  for 
team  members  to  become  comfortable  with  themselves  in  the  role  of 
researcher  and  to  assume  tne  process  and  task  responsibilities 
which  arose  in  each  phase.    Thus,  while  many  of  the  university 
researcher's  actions  and  roles  arose  out  of  the  interpersonal  and 
task  demands  of  each  phase,  they  also  affected  the  process  the 
group  experienced  and  contributed  to  the  personal  and  professional 
value  team  members  attributed  to  fhat  process. 


Support/Pairing 

Team  members  also  assumed  roles  in  relation  to  each  other, 
occasionally  challenging  but  often  providing  emotional  and  task 
support.    As  I  have  mentioned,  the  primary  challenges  arose 
between  Jack  and  the  university  researcher  in  year  one  and  between 
Brooks  and  Ted  in  year  two.    Patterns  of  support  appeared 
especially  in  year  two  as  the  team  began  to  focus  on  its  research 
task.    One  support  pair  which  emerged  consisted  of  Brooks  and 
John;  the  other  was  Elliot  and  Ted.    These  pairings  reflected  team 
members*  friendships  and  relationships  existing  prior  to  group 
formation.    Ted  noted  this  when  asked  if  he  thought  relations 
among  team  members  had  changed  over  the  two  years  of  the  project: 

Ted;  I  would  say  that  most  groups  could  have  already 
been  defined  before  they  started,  Elliot  and  I  being 
neighbors  and  John  and  Brooks  being  neighbors.  I 
think  that  we  became  groups  within  groups,  but  we  did 
at  times  I  think,  become  one  big  group  also. 

(Interview,  6/83) 

Bion  (1959)  suggests  that  group  members  establish  pair 
relationships  to  fulfill  their  need  to  discuss  individual 
problems.    In  doing  so,  they  tend  to  divert  the  group  from  its 
work  or  task.    Others  studying  group  processes  (Cartwright  and 
Zander,  1968;  Thibault  and  Kelly,  1959)  tend  to  focus  on  the  group 
as  a  systen,  avoiding  analysis  of  subsystems  of  team  members.  In 
this  group,  the  pairing  which  occurred  tended  to  be  supportive 
and,  for  the  most  part,  beneficial  to  individual  team  members  and 
the  group  as  a  whole. 
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As  suggested,  John  and  Brooks  shared  many  Ideas  and  concerns 
*   during  and  outside  of  meetings  throughout  the  two  years  of  the 
project.    Their  relationship  began  to  have  a  direct  effect  on  the 
group  in  phase  three,  during  which  John*s  support  for  Brooks' 
direction  of  the  group  contributed  to  the  team's  decision  to  study 
teacher  morale.    During  phase  four,  John  continued  to  support 
Brooks  on  both  task  and  emotional  issues.    For  example,  knowing 
that  Brooks  had  found  some  information  on  scoring  surveys,  John 
provided  her  with  an  opportunity  to  bring  that  information  to  the 
roup,  asking  her,  "Now  do  you  want  to  explain  the  scoring?" 
Documentation,  11/3/82).    On  many  occasions  John  supported  Brooks 
in  her  discussions  of  personal  frustrations,  noting  that  she  held 
a  difficult  position  in  the  school.    In  phase  five,  John  offered 
Brooks  less  support  on  her  emotional  concerns,  but  continued  to 
work  with  her  on  task  issues.    For  example.  Brooks  and  Ted  were 
supposed  to  have  collaborated  on  a  presentation  for  AERA,  but  John 
suggested  that,  given  apparent  tensions,  he  and  Brooks  should  do 
that  presentation.    Brooks  noted  that  John  was  helping  her  with 
her  part  of  the  presentation  by  talking  about  the  ideas  over 
coffee  (Documentation,  3/30/83).    During  meetings  in  which  he 
directed  the  process  of  data  analysis,  John  often  provided  Brooks 
with,  tasks  or  accepted  her  help,  an  inclusion  not  always  extended 
to  Ted,  as  noted  above. 

Brooks'  support  of  John  was  more  subtle  and  took  the  form  of 
adopting  and  using  his  ideas  and  concepts.    John,  for  example, 
believed  that  one  important  finding  made  by  the  team  was  that 
teachers'  perceptions  of  events  and  changes  determined  their 
attitudes  as  much  as  the  events  and  changes  themselves.  Brooks 
picked  up  on  this  idea  and  used  it  in  subsequent  meetings  and 
presentations.    In  his  final  interview,  John  noted  the  connection 
between  Brooks  and  himself: 

John:  There  were  times  \^en  I  might  have  said 
something  or  Brooks  might  have  said  something  and  it 
was  really  in  defense  of  the  other,  ...  We  were  more 
closely  linked,  I  think,  than  any  other  two  people  in 
the  project. 

(Interview,  6/83) 

John's  support  of  Brookp  on  task  issues  frequently  moved  the 
team  forward  on  its  research  project.    His  support  of  her 
emotional  concerns  often  gave  her  the  recognition  and  acceptance 
she  needed  to  shift  away  from  those  concerns  and  back  to  task 
demands.    On  several  occasions  their  interaction  before  team 
meetings  prevented  Brooks  from  skipping  a  meeting  and  kept  her 
frustration  with  Ted  from  prohibiting  task  completion.  Their 
mutual  acceptance  and  use  of  each  other's  ideas  often  provided  a 
basic  consensus  upon  which  the  group  built  its  research  design  and 
final  conclusions.    Their  pairing  thus  contributed  both  to  their 
individual  satisfaction  with  the  group  experience  and  the  team's 
process  and  outcomes. 

Elliot  and  Ted  also  formed  a  pair,  although  their  mutual 


support  was  not  as  strong  as  that  shown  by  John  and  Brooks.  Like 
John  and  Brooks,  Elliot  and  Ted  taught  in  adjacent  rooms  and  had 
established  a  friendship  before  the  group  began  to  meet.  They, 
too,  became  more  closely  linked  as  a  pair  in  year  two,  but  their 
support  tended  to  occur  on  task  rather  than  interi«rsonal  issues. 

As  noted,  both  Ted  and  Elliot  questionvd  the  research  topic 
and  project  outcome  in  phase  four.    Although  each  had  his  own 
reasons  and  methods  for  re-examining  the  team's  goals,  their 
doubts  may  have  been  mutually  supportive.    When  Elliot  resolved 
his  concerns  and  rec«mnitted  himself  to  the  project,  Ted,  too, 
voiced  fewer  objections,  despite  his  continued  misgivings  and  lack 
of  commitment.    Only  when  the  project  was  nearly  complete  and 
change  was  impossible  did  Ted  re-raise. his  concerns. 

Ted  saw  Elliot  as  a  strong  group  leader  during  year  two.  He 

said, 

Ted:  I  think  Elliot  obviously  has  to  be  pointed  out  as 
one  who  is  very  talented  in  expressing  himself  and 
writing  and  coming  to  the  heart  of  things,  breaking 
things  down.  ...  Elliot  seemed  to  be  the  one  who  drew 
everyone  together. 

(Interview  6/83) 

Ted  indicated  to  Elliot  during  and  outside  of  team  meetings  that 
he  would  do  whatever  he  could  to  help  Elliot  in  data  analysis  and 
writing.    Ted's  support  of  Elliot  therefore  seemed  to  be  his 
acceptance  of  Elliot  as  task  leader  and  hie  willingness  to  help 
him  when  asked.    Elliot's  support  of  Ted,  like  John's  support  of 
Brooks,  took  more  concrete  forms.    For  example,  when  team  members 
agreed  to  work  individually  on  some  sections  of  the  final  report 
in  order  to  complete  a  draft  before  AERA,  Elliot  said  he  would 
work  with  Ted  on  one  section.    In  his  final  interview,  however, 
Ted  noted  that  even  during  their  sessions  outside  of  team  meetings 
Elliot  did  most  of  the  writing  because  he  knew  the  material  more 
thoroughly . 

Elliot  and  Ted  were  supposed  to  have  worked  together  on  their 
presentation  for  AERA.    Elliot  ultimately  presented  alone,  because 
he  had  worked  and  reworked  the  talk  with  little  input  from  Ted. 
Both  Elliot  and  Ted  felt  badly  about  Ted's  exclusion;  in  his  final 
interview,  Ted  said  he  realised  that  Elliot  knew  the  material  and 
should  have  presented  alone,  but  that  he,  Ted,  would  like  to  have 
been  more  involved  at  the  conference.    Elliot,  too,  recognized  his 
own  better  understanding  of  the  presented  material,  but  felt 
responsible  for  not  having  provided  a  place  for  Ted  in  the 
presentation.    Because  of  this,  Ei.liot  made  a  point  of  finding  a 
piece  of  the  report  which  Ted  could  present  at  the  UNH  faculty 
colloquium.    He  explained  his  feelings  in  his  final  interview: 

Elliot;  Towards  the  end  when  Ted  would  seem  to  have 
been  especially  ineffective  I  kind  of  robbed  him  of 
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his  chance  to  participate  because  he  and  I  were 
working  together  and  I* was  -  I  don't  know  if  there's 
a  reason  for  It  -  if  I  was  busy  or  we'll  say  I  was 
just  impatient  and  I  kind  of  did  everything,  which 
he  was  happy  to  let  me  do.    And  in  fairness  to  him  I 
I  should  have  had  him  do  more  of  it.  ...  Then  (at  UNH) 
I  finally  felt  good  because  I  forced  him  to  stand  up 
and  say  something. 

(Interview,  6/83)  . 

Elliot's  support  often  allowed  Ted  to  bfc  a  part  of  the  group 
even  when  other  team  members  had  dismissed  his  participation. 
Because  the  responsibility  Elliot  felt  occasionally  compelled  him 
to  work  with  Ted  on  tasks  which  might  have  otherwise  remained 
undone,  their  pairing  may  have  contributed  to  the  team's  research 
as  well  as  to  Ted's  personal  experience  on  the  team.    Like  the 
pairing  of  Brooks  and  John,  that  of  Elliot  and  Ted  benefited  the 
individuals  on  the  team  and  the  research  project  they  carried  out. 


Conflict  and  Decision  Making 
Conflict 

Team  n«etings  throughout  the  two  years  of  the  project  wert 
notable  for  their  lack  of  overt  conflict.    The  findings  in  ch^^pti* 
8  of  this  report  show  that  three  of  the  five  team  members  saw  rhe 
team  as  a  homogeneous  community  characterized  by  cooperation  and 
solidarity.    A  fourth  team  member  saw  the  group  as  a  pluralistic 
organization,  in  which  the  individual  subjugates  self  interests 
for  the  sake  of  collective  interests  and  the  group  works  together 
to  achieve  mutually  defined  ends.  '  The  one  team  member  whose 
comments  and  actions  suggested  that  he  experienced  the  group  in 
more  pragmatic  or  self  interested  terms  was  Jack,  who  left  the 
team  at  the  end  of  the  first  year. 

Because  four  of  the  five  tean  members  emphasized  cooperation 
and  collective  goals,  they  tended  to  submerge  or  avoid  direct 
conflict.    When  direct  conflict  did  occur,  as  it  did  between  Jack 
and  the  university  researcher  in  phase  two  and  between  Ted  and 
Brooks  in  phase  four,  team  members  tended  to  limit  it  or  try  to 
find  ways  to  prevent  its  recurrence.    For  example,  during  the 
conflict  between  Jack  and  the  university  researcher  about  when  to 
meet,  Ted  said,  "I  don't  want  this  to  be  a  crisis"  (Documentation, 
1/27/83),    Later,  he  told  told  the  university  researcher: 

Ted:  I  felt  bad  for  you.    I  mean  Jack  was  expressing 
his  opinion,  and  there  were  others,  and  I  was  too.  We 
left  you  with  little  choice  of  which  way  to  go,  so 
maybe  if  we  had  some  sort  of  a  policy  on  that  ...  you 
wouldn't  be  the  fall  guy,  or  the  bad  buy,  or  the  one 
who  has  to  make  the  tough  choice.    It  would  be  easier 
for  everyone. 

(Interview,  12/81) 
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Ted  wanted  to  establish  a  policy  to  prevent  this  kind  of  conflict, 
but  was  unsu-cessful  in  doing  so  (see  Decision  making).    John  was 
more  successful  in  his  attempts  to  avert  conflict  between  Brooks 
and  Ted: 

John:  If  at  a  meeting  I  noticed  she  was  getting 
extrwnely  intense  in  that  direction  I  might  sidetrack 
a  bit  to  keep  her  from  blowing  up.  ...  I  just  don't 
like  to  see  fights  basically,  and  I  would  rather  try 
and  explain  the  whole  thing  away  than  have  it  com  to 
a  pitched  battle  because  ...  then  you  end  up  with  so 
many  hurt  feelings  you  can't  get  the  people  back 
together  again  anyway. 

(Interview,  6/83) 

In  both  situations,  team  cumbers  wanted  to  avoid  further  conflict 
because  they  were  unt oof ortable  with  it  and  because  they  felt  it 
detracted  fr«n  cooperative  team  work  toward  a  cotmnon  goal. 

Less  open  conflict  did  appear  during  the  tw)  years  of  the 
project,  but  even  this  was  limited.    During  phase  one,  team 
meabers  occasionally  argued  about  specific  school  context  issues. 
They  tended,  however,  to  be  tolerant  of  the  diverse  opinions 
-aised,  using  the  meetings  as  a  forum  rather  than  inslsUng  on 
consensus.    When  aa  argument  became  too  heated,  a  team  member 
usually  ended  it  by  agreeing  to  disagree,  changing  the  topic,  or 
saying,  as  Elliot  did,  "We're  supposed  to  be  doing  research  about 
it,  not  arguing"  (Documentatf.on ,  la/ieA^l). 

An  unspoken  conflict  existed  between  Jack  and  Brooks  during 
phase  one,  based  on  their  previous  interactions  in  the  school. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  project.  Brooks  questioned  the  degree  to 
which  she  could  trust  Jack,    Each  spoke  with  the  other  politely 
during  team  meetings,  but  their  interaction  was  minimal.  When 
Jack  missed  a  meeting,  Brooks  tended  to  be  more  vocal  and 
involved.    This  conflict  never  emerged  into  the  lipen;  only  at  the 
end  of  the  first  year  did  both  Jack  and  Brooks  acknowledge  it. 
Both  believed  that  by  working  together  they  had  overcome  what 
might  have  been  a  problem  in  the  group.    Jack  noted  that  Brooks 
was, 

»  - 

...  not  one  of  my  favorite  people  and  I  am  not  one  of 
her  favorite  people.    But  ...  it  didn't  interfere  with^ 
what  we  did  in  the  course.    And  as  time  went  on  I  ... 
found  that  I  get  along  much  better  with  Brooks  to  the 
point  of  I  didn't  even  consider  that  we  were  that  many 
miles  apart. 

(Interview,  12/82) 

Brooks,  too,  pointed  out  that  she  thought  they  had  "pretty  much 
resolved  any  differences  by  the  end  of  last  year"  (Interview, 
12/82).  ' 

In  phase  four,  Elliot  and  Ted's  questioning  of  the  team's 
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project  created  conflict,  as  described  previously.    Again,  neither 
openly  challenged  the  group:  Elliot  asked  questions  which 
suggested  his  feelings  and  Ted  became  more  withdrawn.    Both  noted 
that  they  did  not  directly  challenge  the  group  or  insist  on  their 
own  point  of  view  because  they  did  not  want  to  interfere  with 
group  solidarity.   Ted  said  he  did  not  want  to  be  an 
"obstructionist,"  setting  one  team  mefflber  against  others,  and 
Elliot  said, 

I  guess  whenever  I  have  any  misgivings  about  the 
direction  I  mention  it,  usually  after  I  have  thought 
about  it  and  written  in  the  log,  and  then  I  will 
mention  it  at  a  group  session.  ...  I  am  only  one 
person  and  I  Uke  to  be  flexible,  that's  all  ...  to 
go  with  the  flow. 

(Interview,  12/82) 

Elliot's  behavior  and  team  members 's  support  of  him  allowed 
the  team  to  avoid  open  conflict.    Brooks'  conflict  with  Ted  arose 
because  of  his  unwillingness  to  assume  tasks  rather  than  his 
questioning  of  the  research  topic.    For  Brooks  and  others,  task 
assumption  represented  being  a  pert  of  the  group.    (John  felt  he 
became  a  true  member  of  the  group  only  after  he  began  to  work  on 
the  school  history.)   If  Ted  did  not  accept  this  responsibility, 
he  threatened  group  cohesion  as  well  as  the  project  outcome  which 
depended  on  team  member  cooperation.    Brooks  challenged  Ted  on 
these  issues,  and  his  subsequent  task  assumption,  although  still 
less  than  that  of  others,  allowed  the  team  to  avrdd  further  overt 
conflict  with  him.    The  team  did  not  experience  a  conflict  wheu, 
in  phase  five,  Ted  openly  raised  his  concerns  about  the  project. 
They  had  gone  too  far  on  this  project  to  turn  back,  so  argument 
seemed  useless,  aai,  as  suggested,  they  had  di^ssed  Ted's  point 
of  view  as  idiosyncratic  and  of  little  use  to  the  team. 

Interactions  between  John  and  Elliot  in  year  two  provide  a 
final  illustrntion  of  avoided  conflict.    John  believed  that  the 
research  carried  out  by  the  team  in  year  one,  primarily  the  Staff 
Opinion  Survey,  had  been  used  by  the  principal  in  making  decisions 
about  organizational  changes  in  the  school  (department 
chalrpeople,  homogeneous  grouping  in  math  and  English).  Elliot 
believed  that  the  principal  had  implemented  changes  without 
considering  the  team's  work  and  that  the  loost  important  change  in 
the  school  in  year  two  was  actually  the  principal  starting  his 
first  full  year.    During  phase  four,  both  John  and  Elliot 
expressed  their  opinions,  but  neither  ever  challenged  the  other  on 
their  different  perceptions  of  the  school  and  the  project's  impact 
on  it.    In  phase  five,  as  the  team  began  to  suionarize  the  project 
in  its  final  report,  John  and  Elliot  debated  this  issue.  Elliot 
suggested  that  they  re-interview  the  principal,  asking  him  whether 
or  not  the  team's  work  had  influenced  his  decisions.  (The 
university  researcher  agreed  to  conduct  this  interview  and  found 
that  the  principal  had  considered  the  team's  survey  results  but 
would  have  made  the  decisions  he  made  with  or  without  the  team's 
work.)    John  and  Elliot  may  have  experienced  this  conflict  as  a 
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disagreeoent  over  school  rontext  issues,  an  arguemeat  similar  to 
those  which  arose  in  phase  one.    It  never  became  a  serious 
conflict  because  each  tolerated  the  ottier's  opinion  and  because 
neither  appeared  to  see  the  issue  as  crucial  to  the  project. 
Their  interaction  illustrates,  however,  team  members'  ability  to 
have  different  perceptions  of  the  project  and  its  relation  to  the 
school  and  to  continue  to  work  together  toward  a  common  goal. 

Throughout  the  two  year  project,  team  members  therefore 
avoided  overt  conflict  and  anphasized  group  commitment  and 
solidarity.    Although  this  emphasis  alIoi»ed  them  to  complete  the 
project  and  emerge  from  the  experience  with  positive  feelings 
about  the  group  process,  it  may  also  have  contributed  to  the 
inapplicability  of  the  project  oucome  to  the  school  setting.  Had 
Ted  or  Elliot  been  less  concerned  with  group  cooperation  and  more 
vocal  about  their  concern  for  the  project's  impact  on  the  school, 
the  group  may  have  experienced  more  overt  conflict.    It  may  also, 
however,  have  carried  out  a  project  that  had  more  of  an  effect  on 
the  school,  althoug^  some  school  context  factors  would  have 
continued  to  limit  the  team's  influence.    Because  the  group  chose 
to  minimize  conflict  they  could  not  experience  the  *ull  benefits 
of  having  a  diverse  membership  -  one  of  the  expected  advantages  of 
collaborative  action  research.    Their  emphasis  on  group  cohesion 
did,  however,  allow  them  to  complete  the  project  within  the  given 
two  year  time  period  and  provided  a  group  experience  valued  by 
team  members  as  an  end  in  itself. 

Decision  making 

IiBBedlately  following  the  conflict  between  Jack  and  the 
university  researcher  in  phuse  two,  Ted  suggested  that  the  temn 
establish  a  policy  for  decision  making,  a  mechanism  that  would 
allow  the  group  to  avoid  conflicts  over  decisions  such  as  when  to 
mevJt     Other  team  members  disagreed  with  Ted's  proposal,  believing 
that  decisions  would  be  made  when  needed  in  appropriate  ways. 
They  chose  not  to  establirii  an  explicit  norm  for  decision  making, 
re:  lizing  perhaps  that  they  had  disregarded  other  explicitly  set 
rules  and  that  different  situations  required  different  decision 
making  processes.    As  a  result,  decisions  were  made  in  a  variety 
of  ways: 

Jack;  How  were  decisions  made?    About  by  any  means 
that  you  could  make  them.    Decisions  were  made 
sometimes  unilaterally.    I'm  not  saying  they  were  done 
intentionally  but  for  the  sake  of  movement,  v...  There 
were  other  times  we  had  give  and  take  in  discussions 
and  negotiated  ...  and  then  there  were  other  times 
that  the  group  really  didn't  have  any  decision  to  make 
-  we  were  led  to  go  in  a  certain  direction  because  it 
fit  the  guidelines  of  the  federal  program. 

(Interview,  12/82) 

Despite  their  unwillingness  to  establish' a  single  method  for 
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making  decisions,  the  team's  patterns  of  decision  making  reflected 
their  desire  to  avoid  conflicts.    Previous  research  in  group 
dynamics  suggests  that  groups  tend  to  develop  patterns  of  decision 
making  which  parallel  other  interactive  patterns  in  the  group, 
such  as  conflict  resolution  or  leadership  patterns.    In  a  group 
with  a  strong,  dominant  leader,  for  example,  unilateral  decisions 
prevail.    A  democratic  group  leader  emphasizes  polling  or  voting, 
and  a  facilitative  leader  promotes  decision  making  through 
consensus  (Schein,  1969).    Because  leadership  patterns  in  this 
group  changed  in  relation  to  task  demands  and  individual 
assumption  of  the  leadership  role,  and  because  the  team  chose  not 
to  establish  a  rule  governing  the  process,  the  team  experienced 
several  types  of  decision  making.    In  most  cases,  the  way  in  which 
decisions  were  made  and  the  decisions  themselves  helped  team 
members  reduce  the  possibility  of  conflict. 

One  pattern  in  decision  making  was  the  team's  tendency  to 
postpone  decisions.    Several  team  members  noted  their  reluctance 
to  act  until  internal  or  external  pressure  forced  them  to  do  so; 

Ted:  I  think  we  just  talk  and  talk  and  then  when  a 
deadline  comes  we  finally  make  a  decision. 

(Interview,  12/82) 
John:  I  think  it's  mostly  a  pressure  situation.  When 
the  decision  has  to  get  made  it  gets  made. 

(Interview,  12/82) 

Team  members  postponed  decision^  about  research  design  and 
question  in  phase  three,  replacing  Jack  and  visiting  other  schools 
during  phase  four,  and  presenting  at  the  University  of  New 
Hampshire  faculty  colloquium  in  phase  five.    In  each  of  these 
examples,  agreement  to  postpone  the  decision  usually  followed  a 
discussion  in  which  team  members  were  unsure  of  their  own  opinions 
or  disagreed  with  the  opinions  of  others.    Postponing  allowed  them 
to  formulate  their  own  views,  to  talk  informally  with  other  team 
members  outside  of  team  meetings,  and  to  avoid  conflicts  which 
might  have  arisen  had  the  issue  been  pushed  to  a  decision  at  that 
point.    When  the  team  was  ready  to  make  decisions,  it  used  one  of 
three  proc  >ssesf3  unilateral  decision  making,  polling,  or 
consensus.    Each  of  these  processes  is  described  below. 

As  Jack  suggested,  individual  team  members  occasionally  made 
unilateral  decisions  for  the  team.    A  team  member  usually  used 
this  form  of  decision  making  either  because  he  or  she  had  strong 
feelings  about  an  issue  or  because  the  decision  had  to  be  made 
quickly  so  the  team  could  move  on.    A  unilateral  decision  differed 
from  a  decision  which  emerged  frtMn  discussion  primarily  in  that 
other  team  members  did  n^t  challenge  or  comment  on  the 
individual's  choice  of  action.    Early  in  phase  one,  for  example, 
some  team  members  suggested  shifting  meetings  from  Wedn  idays  to 
Fridays.    Jack  said,  "No,"  and  the  issue  was  dropped.    Later  in 
the  project,  when  discussing  a  statement  to  be  given  to  teachers 
with  the  MBI  and  School  Survey,  Joha  made  several  unilateral 
decisions  about  what  teachers  in  the  school  should  and  should  not 
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be  told.    Like  Jack,  John  simply  said  "no"  as  a  way  of  making 
these  decisions  or  stated  a  strong  opinion  which  went 
unchallenged.    In  an  interview,  John  noted  that  unilateral 
decisions  occurred  when  a  decision  was  needed  immediately  and  when 
the  person  deciding  seemed  to  have  sosae  knowledge  or  understanding 
of  what  should  be  done:  "One  person  some tines  ...  might  say,  'Hold 
it  folks,  we  have  to  have  a  decision  on  this  ...  we  should  do  it 
this  way  because  of  this'"  (Inerview,  12/82).    Other  team  members 
were  then  willing  to  abide  by  that  decision. 

Occasionally  the  team  made  decisions  through  polling.  This 
form  of  decision  making  appeared  most  frequently  when  the  group 
made  major  decisions  affecting  either  the  group  process  or 
research  project.    When  deciding  whether  or  not  to  replace  Jack  on 
the  team,  for  example,  each  team  member  stated  his  or  her  opinion 
before  agreeing  not  to  add  a  new  person  to  the  group.    During  the 
meeting  at  which  Brooks  argued  for  an  evaluation  study  of  teacher 
morale,  ^he  university  researcher  asked  first  John  and  then  Ted 
what  they  thought  of  Brooks*  proposal.    At  the  following  meeting. 
Brooks  polled  Elliot  and  Jack  for  their  opinions.    Polling  allowed 
the  group  to  agree  to  work  together  on  the  issue  of  teacher 
morale.    Even  though  Elliot,  Ted,  and  probably  Jack  would  have 
preferred  not  to  focus  on  this  issue,  they  did  not  use  tlie 
decision  making  process  of  pollii.g  as  an  opportunity  to  disagree. 
Instead,  they  chose  to  avoid  conflict  and  to  profess  agreement  in 
order  to  move  forward  on  the  task  as  a  unified  team.  This 
decision  led  to  Elliot's  and  Ted's  later  questioning  of  the 
group's  project.    Polling,  in  this  case,  provided  the  team  with 
temporary  unanimity  which  allowed  them  to  progress,  but  was  not 
used  by  team  members  to  state  their  actual  opinions  because  they 
did  not  want  to  be  "obstructionists*  or  cause  group  conflict. 

The  team  made  most  decisions  through  a  somewhat  amorphous 
process  of  consensus.    When  an  issue  requiring  a  decision  was 
raised,  team  members  discussed  it,  sometiiKs  stating  opinions, 
sometimes  predicting  consequences  or  outcomes  of  one  decision  or 
another,  and  sometimes  moving  on  to  unrelated  tangents. 
Eventually,  one  team  member  usually  stated  the  decision  which  had 
emerged,  either  explicitly  or  as  the  final  conmient  of  the 
discussion  which  stood  for  the  consensus  of  the  group.  For 
example,  the  team  had  a  fifteen  minute  discussion  about  whether  or 
not  to  include  their  interview  with  the  school  principal  in  their 
research  proposal,    John  summarized  the  sense  of  the  group  which 
emerged,  saying  that  be  thought  it  was  all  right  to  include  it  and 
would  get  the  principal's  permission  to  do  so  (Documentation, 
5/19/82).    At  a  meeting  in  December,  1982,  the  university 
researcher  asked  if  the  team  would  meet  next  week.    John  said  he 
would  work  on  his  timeline  of  the  project;  Elliot  said  he  could 
work  on  the  computers.    John  began  to  state  the  group's  decision 
in  the  form  of  an  opinions  "I  think  we  shouldn't  meet  next  week 
but  use  the  time  to  get  caught  up  on  everything."    Brooks  ended 
the  discussion  saying  she  thought  it  would  be  good  to  have  the 
time  to  catch  up.    Through  a  process  of  building  on  each  other's 
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opinions,  team  members  arrived  at  stated  or  unstated  decisions 
which  represented  the  general  consensus  of  the  group. 

The  team's  decision  making  processes  reflected  their  desire 
to  keep  moving  forward  on  their  task  as  a  unified,  cohesive  group, 
If  the  decision  was  unclear  or  Involved  possible  conflict,  team 
lumbers  tended  to  postpone  it.    If  one  team  member  had  strong 
feelings  or  greater  understanding  of  an  issue,  he  or  she  could 
make  a  unilateral  decision  which  the  team  would  accept.    The  team 
occasionally  used  polling  to  elicit  %a«nlmity  on  important 
decisions.    Team  sobers  rarely  disagreed  when  polled  but  instead 
followed  the  lead  of  those  with  stronger  opinions.    This  allowed 
them  to  avoid  overt  conflict  but  in  at  least  one  case  created 
problems  later  in  the  group  process.    Most  frequently  the  team 
arrived  at  decisions  through  discussion  leading  to  consensus. 
Consensus  did  not  aJ.ways  mean  unanimity  but  was  a  process  which 
allowed  team  members  to  state  their  opinions  and  cose  to  a  sense 
of  the  group's  preference.    This  process  contributed  to  team 
members*  perceptions  of  the  group  as  cohesive  and  of  their  group 
interaction  as  a  process  based  on  openess,  comnitoffint,  and 
equality. 


Sumnarv 

The  patterns  which  emerged  in  the  team's  group  process 
resulted  from  the  demands  of  the  research  project  and  process  and 
the  expectations,  needs,  and  values  brought  to  the  task  by  each 
team  member.    The  group  experienced  five  phases  of  development, 
each  characterized  by  specific  interpersonal  and  task  issues  which 
required  attention.    Within  each  phase,  individuals  fulfilled 
different  roles,  assuming  positions  of  leadership  when  their 
skills,  knowledge,  self  confidence,  and  undTx standing  allowed  them 
to  do  so.    They  also  established  patterns  of  mutual  support  or 
pairing  which  provided  interpersonal  and  task  support  and 
contributed  to  task  completion.    The  university  researcher, 
although  she  facilitated  team  processes  throughout  the  project, 
also  changed  roles  in  accordance  with  team  memb^s'  needs  and 
expectations  and  the  demands  of  the  research  project.    In  general, 
team  members  tried  to  avoid  conflicting  situations  and  established 
decision  making  patterns  which  reflected  their  desire  to  maintain 
a  cohesive,  cooperative  group. 

The  group  processes  described  in  this  report  provided  team 
members  with  a  positive  group  experience  and  contributed  to  their 
valuing  of  the  process  of  collaborative  action  research.    The  same 
processes  also  influenced  the  research  project.  Particular 
patterns,  such  as  an  individual's  assumption  of  leadership  when 
his  or  interests  and  skills  prevailed  or  the  desire  to  work  on 
research  tasks  as  a  group,  affected  the  team's  choice  of  research 
topic,  data  collection  tools,  methcds  of  analysis,  and  the  form  of 
the  final  report.    More  generally,  the  team's  emphasis  on 
consensus  and  cooperation  may  have  been  one  factor  which  hindered 
its  initial  attempts  to  carry  out  a  project  more  directly  related 
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to  school  practice.    Just  as  the  research  project  influenced  some 
of  the  group  processes  which  emerged,  so  did  the  group  process 
affect  the  team's  project  and  outcomes. 
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Previous  studies  of  action  research  have  emphasized  the"^^" 
importance  of  collaboration  and  defined  the  general  franework  or 
requirements  of  the  collaborative  process.    These  studies  claim 
that  effective  collaboration  requires  frequent  and  open 
CKfflmunication,  adequate  time  and  resources,  facilitetive 
leadership,  and  a  commitment  to  the  concept  of  parity:  each 
individual  contributing  his  or  her  unique  insight  and  skill  to  the 
group's  project  (Little,  1981;  Tikunoff ,  Ward,  and  Griffin,  1979; 
Wallat  et  al,  1981).    Despite  their  emphasis  on  collaboration, 
none  of  these  studies  have  analysed  the  collaborative  process 
actually  experii^nced  by  an  action  research  team  or  described  what 
form  these  requireoehts  took  when  assumed  by  teachers  and 
university  res^rchers  collaborating  on  a  school-based  project. 

In  examining  the  data  collected  about  the  action  research 
team  in  this  study,  I  found  that  their  collaborative  process  was 
much  more  complex  than  the  implementation  of  a  set  of 
requires^nts.    It  was  a  dynamic  process  which  included  the 
research  project  the  group  implemented,  the  context  within  which 
they  worked,  and  the  patterns  of  interaction  they  established  in 
order  to  carry  out  necessary  tasks  and  meet  individual  needs.  The 
interaction  of  these  eler?nts  -  research  project  and  process, 
school  context,  and  group  process  -  created  an  experience  which 
teacher  participants  found  both  personally  and  professionally 
satisfying . 

One  difficulty  in  describing  the  group's  collaborative 
process  is  the  mutually  reinforcing  nature  of  its  elements.  The 
research  project  and  process  were  influenced  by  the  school  context 
and  at  times  directed  by  interactions  in  the  group  process.  For 
example ,  when  the  school  principal  began  to  impose  changes  in 
areas  which  the  team  had  planned  to  investigate,  the  team  had  to 
shift  to  another  research  topic.    And  when  Brooks  began  to  assume 
a  leadership  role  because  of  her  understanding  of  res^rch,  she 
also  directed  the  group's  choice  of  project.    The  group  process 
depended  in  part  on  team  members'  roles  in  the  school  context  and 
their  perceptions  of  the  school's  impact  on  the  group.    Thus  Jack, 
given  his  status  as  part  time  administrator,  could  assume  initial 
leadership  in  the  group,  and  John  could  help  team  members  see  that 
their  work  was  valuable  despite  its  lack  of  direct  impact  on  the 
school.    At  times  the  research  project  contributed  to  or  Impeded 
certain  patterns  in  the  group  process,  causing  conflict  or  pairing 
between  group  members  and  determining  the  team's  changing  use  of 
team  time.    Thus  a  description  of  any  one  element  of  the 
collaborative  process  must  necessarily  include  an  explanation  of 
the  other  contributing  factors. 

Another  difficulty  in  trying  to  capture  a  group's 
collaborative  process  is  that  the  process  changes  over  time*  As 
the  project  moves  forward,  research  tasks  change,  demanding 
different  forms  of  interaction,  different  r  ""es,  and  different 
patterns  of  behavior.    As  teaiii  members  work  through  interpersonal 
or  group  process  issues,  their  understanding  and  perceptions  of 
the  project  change,  they  interact  differently,  and  they  approach 
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their  research  tasks  in  new  ways.    The  team's  collaborative 
process  is  not  a  single  static  set  of  behaviors  around  a 
monolithic  project  but  a  series  of  dynamic  patterns  which  respond 
to  changes  in  both  interpersonal  group  relations  and  research 
task. 

Characteristics  of  Collaborative  Action  Research;  A  Re-examination 

The  description  and  analysis  of  the  collaborative  process  of 
an  action  research  team  presented  in  this  study  can  be  used  to 
re-examine  the  characteristics  of  collaborative  action  research 
defined  by  previous  studies.    These  characteristics  can  be  grouped 
into  three  categories  (see  Appendix  A  for  further  explanation  of 
the  characteristics  of  action  res^rch): 

1)  participation  in  the  research  process;  teacher  and 
researcher  roles; 

2)  staff  (practitioner)  development;  and 

3)  conditions  or  requirements  for  successful 
collaborative  action  research. 

A  re-examination  of  these  categories  provides  a  way  of  placing 
this  study  within  the  broader  framework  of  collaborative  action 
research.    At  the  same  time,  the  ARCS  study  illustrates  the 
applicability  of  these  theoretical  expectations  to  a  particular 
action  research  project  and  clarifies  the  factors  which  influence 
expected  outcomes. 

1.  Participation  in  the  research  project:  teacher  and  researcher 
roles. 

In  this  project,  teachers  and  university  researchers  on  both 
teams  participated  in  all  phases  of  the  research,  from  identifying 
a  researchable  problem  to  writing  the  final  report.    Team  members 
felt  that  parity  was  achieved;  teachers  and  university  researchers 
contributed  their  particular  skills  and  insights  to  the  project. 
As  Wallet  et  al  (1981)  suggest,  parity  does  not  mean  equal 
responsibility  at  all  points  in  the  project,  but  Implies  that  team 
members  assume  responsibility  when  they  have  the  appropriate 
skills  and  knowledge  to  do  so.    The  shifts  in  roles  and  leadership 
experienced  by  the  members  of  this  action  research  team  illustrate 
the  concept  of  parity. 

(ommunication,  openness,  and  trust  between  teachers  and 
university  researchers  never  arose  as  problems  in  these  groups, 
although  some  teachers  did  have  to  work  through  concerns  of 
confidentiality  and  trust  among  themselves.    They  implicitly 
negotiated  these  issues  through  conversations  and  shared  tasks 
during  team  meetings,  never  raising  them  as  concerns  the  entire 
team  should  .address.    Teachers  did  experience  some  initial 
frustration  and  confusion  with  the  non-directive  leadership  role 
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assumed  by  the  university  researchers  on  both  teams.   The  only 
open  challenge  to  this  role  came  from  Jack,  who  may  have  been 
trying  to  test  the  university  researcher's  non-directive  role  in 
the  conflict  in  phase  two  over  when  to  meet.    Aside  from  this 
confrontation  and  occasional  comments  about  the  need  for  more 
direction  voiced  during  interviews,  teachers  again  worked  through 
this  issue  without  directly  discussing  their  concern.    By  the  end 
of  the  project,  teachers  felt  that  the  university  researcher  had 
assumed  the  best  possible  role,  one  which  led  to  teachers* 
development  as  researchers  and  to  their  feelings  of  owning  and 
valuing  the  research  project  and  experience.    For  these  teams, 
open  communication  was  not  necessarily  the  key  to  positive 
interaction  between  teachers  and  researchers.    Frequent  and 
regular  meetings  allowed  the  teams  to  create  a  process  through 
which  group  members  could  learn  about  and  accept  one  anothers' 
roles  and  positions  without  necessarily  directly  addressing  their 
concerns. 

The  participation  of  both  teachers  and  researchers  on  a 
collaborative  action  research  team  is  expected  to  lead  to  a 
connection  between  theory  and  practice.    Through  this  connection, 
theory  can  be  enriched  and  practice  improved.    This  action 
research  team  carried  out  a  project  which,  although  it  may 
contribute  to  theoretical  understanding  of  the  relation  between 
school  organization  and  teacher  morale,  has  had  little  or  no 
imnediate  impact  on  school  practice.    This  contrasts  with  other 
recent  action  research  projects  in  which  the  outcomes  tended 
toward  changed  practice  rather  than  the  development  of  theory 
(Florio,  1983;  Eomnis,  1980;  Lieberman,  1983). 

There  are  several  reasons  for  the  unusual  outcome  of  this 
project.    First,  most  other  recent  action  research  teams  have 
focused  their  investigations  on  specific  curricula  or  teacher 
behaviors  over  which  they  had  some  control.    In  New  York,  for 
example,  the  three  teams  in  the  Interactive  Research  and 
Development  on  Schools  project  (Lieberman,  1983)  studied  a  writing 
curriculum,  teacher  interventions  with  disruptive  children,  and 
qualities  of  teachers  which  lead  to  positive  work  attitudes. 
Florio  (1983)  found  that  teachers  in  her  action  research  group, 
the  Written  Literacy  Forum,  were  more  concerned  with  using  the 
research  to  produce  classroom  materials  for  their  colleagues  than 
with  analysing  collected  data  to  arrive  at  theoretical 
generalizations  about  the  writing  process. 

In  the  project  described  in  this  study,  teachers  focused  on  a 
school-based  problem  beyond  their  immediate  realm  of  control. 
Perhaps  because  of  the  title  of  the  project.  Action  Research  on 
Change  in  Schools,  and  the  emphasis  on  a  group  project,  these 
teachers  first  chose  to  investigate  scheduling  and  then  shifted  to 
an  examination  of  the  effects  of  school  changes  on  teacher  morale. 
In  order  to  change  practice  in  either  of  these  areas,  teachers 
would  have  had  to  restructure  elements  of  the  entire  school 
organization.    Teachers  lacked  the  power  to  do  this  and  the 
willingness  to  challenge  given  domains  of  responsiblity  in  the 
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school.    They  were  therefore  unable  to  have  an  iffloffidiate  impact  on 
school  practice.    Instead,  they  concentrated  on  producing  research 
which  would  be  acceptable  to  others  in  the  research  coffimunity  and 
which  contributed  to  an  understanding  of  factors  contributing  to 
teacher  Aorale.    Because  they  taught  in  the  school  in  which  they 
conducted  the  study,  their  work  fulfilled  the  expectation  that 
collaborative  action  research  leads  to  theory  which  is  grounded  in 
the  complexitites  of  the  teaching  and  learning  environment. 
Because  of  their  choice  of  research  topic  and  existing  barriers  in 
the  school  context,  however,  they  were  unable  to  use  the  project 
as  a  way  of  immediately  changing  or  improving  school  practice. 

Although  collaborative  action  research  continues  to  strive 
towaid  the  generation  of  both  theoretical  understanding  and 
improved  practice  through  the  participation  of  university 
researchers  and  practitioners,  it  continues  to  produce  either  one  - 
or  the  other.    Corey  (1953)  suggested  that  immediate  school  change 
took  precedent  over  generalizable  theory;  Kemmis  (1980)  noted  that 
theoretical  payoff"  took  the  form  of  more  critical  and 
knowledgeable  practitioners  rather  than  contributions  to 
educational  theory.    The  closer  look  at  the  New  Hampshire  team's 
action  research  project  presented  in  this  study  indicates  that  the 
action  research  group's  choice  of  topic,  school  context,  project 
guidelines,  and  group  interaction  all  contribute  to  the  direction 
of  the  research  and  its  final  outcome. 

Given  the  understanding  that  collaborative  action  research 
may  not  contribute  to  both  theory  and  practice,  the  pursuit  of 
both  within  a  single  project  still  serans  to  be  a  worthwhile 
endeavor.    If  action  research  leads  to  improved  practice,  as  it 
did  in  the  Interactive  Research  and  Development  on  Schools 
projects  and  in  the  Written  Literacy  Forum,  it  is  improved 
practice  based  on      investigation  of  a  number  of  issues  and 
alternatives.    As  Lewin  (1948)  suggested,  teachers  seen  to  be  more 
willing  to  accept  these  changes  in  practice  because  they  have 
participated  in  a  study  which  illustrates  the  need  for  change.  If 
action  research  contributes  to  theoretical  understanding  in  the 
field  of  education   as  it  has  in  the  project  in  this  study,  it 
appears  to  produce  theory  based  on  the  reality  of  school  practice. 
Although  the  outcomes  of  collaborative  action  research  projects 
tend  to  emphasize  either  theory  or  practice,  the  theory  or 
practice  produced  seem  to  be  valuable  because  of  the  process 
undertaken  in  the  attempt  to  address  both.    Participants  in  action 
research  projects  claim  that  they  value  the  process  itself 
regardless  of  the  tendency  toward  either  theoretical  or  practical 
results . 

2.  Staff  development 

Previous  work  in  collaborative  action  research  proposes  that 
teachex  participation  can  lead  to  improved  practice  among  project 
participants  (Hall,  1975;  Elliot,  1977);  teachers'  professional 
growth  (Mosher.  1974;  Pine,  1981);  and  greater  school  staff 
colleagiality  and  experimentation  (Little,  1981).    In  this 
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project,  individuals'  improved  practice  appeared  as  a  by-product 
rather  than  as  a  direct  result  of  participation  in  the  project. 
Only  John  and  Brooks  described  any  change  in  their  classroom 
teaching,  and  in  both  cases  the  changes  arose  out  of  new  feelings 
about  themselves  as  people  and  professionals.    The  project  did 
seem  to  provide  the  opportunity,  tiii»,  and  support  for  these 
teachers  to  eacplore  and  exaisine  their  practice,  but  the  changes 
which  occurred  appeared  to  be  indirect  rather  than  iamjediately 
apparent  in  classroom  practice. 

Teachers  in  this  project  experienced  a  great  deal  of  personal 
and  professional  growth.    They  emphasize  that  this  growth  resulted 
from  participation  in  the  process  of  collaborative  action  research 
which  becaioe  a  more  valuable  outcome  than  their  research  project. 
Their  stress  on  the  value  of  this  process  and  its  contribution  to 
teacher  growth  reflects  the  perceptions  of  teachers  involved  in 
other  action  research  projects.    Teachers  participating  in  the 
Ford  Teaching  Project  (Elliott,  1977)  said  that  the  value  of  their 
project  lay  as  much  in  the  opportunity  to  come  together  and 
examine  practice  as  it  did  in  the  research  product.    A  teacher 
involved  in  Florio»s  (1983)  Written  Uteracy  Forum  said,  "I  wonder 
if  it's  not  so  much  what  we  found  out  but  the  whole  process  we 
went  through  (that  was  important).    For  people  to  accept  what  we 
found  out,  they  have  to  go  through  the  process,  too"  (p.  10). 
Teachers  on  both  the  Michigan  and  New  Hampshire  teams  noted  that 
the  research  process  emerged  as  the  most  important  and  meaningful 
aspect  of  the  project.    Chie  Michigan  teacher  said,  "I  think  being 
introduced  to  action  research  as  a  process  has  been  the  most 
valuable  part  of  the  project  for  me.  ...  I  think  if  more  people 
sat  down  and  went  through  the  process  the  way  we  did,  they  would 
recognize  the  fact  that  there  isn't  always  a  black  and  white  for 
everything  that  you  deal  with  and  that  there  are  reasons  why 
things  are  done  the  way  they're  done"  (Interview,  1983). 

For  teachers  in  the  project  presented  in  this  study,  the 
collaborative  action  research  process  contributed  to  confidence  in 
their  own  ability  to  identify,  confront,  and  solve  classroom  and 
school  based  problems.    Through  participation  they  became  more 
familiar  with  research  language,  methodology,  and  design,  a 
familiarity  which  seems  to  have  made  them  better  consumers  of 
educational  research  whether  or  not  they  chose  to  p-  rsue  other 
research  projects.    Some  teachers  in  the  project  have  suggested 
that  they  would  like  to  use  their  new  confidence,  skills,  and 
understanding  to  carry  out  other  action  research  projects,  write 
about  their  experience  as  researchers,  and  present  papers  about 
action  research  at  local  and  national  conferences. 

The  New  Hampshire  team's  emphasis  on  personal  and 
professional  growth  appears  to  have  resulted  not  only  from  their 
positive  experience  in  the  process  of  action  research  but  also 
from  their  inability  to  carry  out  a  project  which  affected  school 
practice.    Teachers  on  the  Michigan  team  were  In  the  same 
position;  they,  too,  focused  on  a  school  based  issue  and 
questioned  the  Impact  of  their  roropqendations  on  school  practice. 
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They  noted,  however »  that  regardless  of  the  principalis  use  of 
their  work,  they  had  all  benefited  from  their  involvement  in  the 
group's  research  process.   The  experience  of  teachers  in  the 
Written  Literacy  Forum  or  the  Ford  Teaching  Project  indicates  that 
teachers  also  value  the  process  when  their  project  has  an  impact 
on  practice.    Thus  the  process  of  collaborative  action  research 
appears  to  be  a  useful  and  valuable  form  of  staff  development 
whether  the  product  is  improved  practice  or  educational  theory. 

The  expectation  that  collaborative  action  res^rch  leads  to 
professional  development  may,  however,  require  further 
Investigation.    Although  teachers  themselves  note  that  they  have 
changed  and  foresee  future  projects  or  actions  which  build  on 
newly  acquired  competencies,  no  longitudinal  studies  exist  which 
investigate  the  actual  use  of  new  skills  or  the  permanence  of 
change  in  self  perception  or  behavior  which  result  from 
participation  in  an  action  research  project.    Although  we  can  say 
that  teachers  involved  in  this  and  other  collaborative  action 
research  projects  experienced  positive  professional  growth, 
further  study  is  needed  to  document  the  longevity  of  that  growth 
as  well  as  the  forms  it  takes  over  time. 

Collaborative  action  research  is  also  expected  to  benefit  the 
school  or  system  within  which  it  occurs.    The  Ima^diate  impact  of 
the  New  Hampshire  team's  research  findings  on  the  school  appear, 
however,  to  be  minimal.    Because  of  the  insularity  of  the  research 
team  from  the  rest  of  the  school  and  the  principal's  control  over 
school  processes,  it  also  seems  unlikely  that  action  research  will 
be  used  as  model  for  problem  solving  i^  the  school.    In  one  case, 
John  suggested  to  the  principal  that  he  (John)  form  a  committee  to 
solve  the  problon  of  inconsistent  use  of  hall  passes  in  the 
school.    The  principal  agreed,  and  John  carried  out  what  he  called 
an    action  inquiry"  process  to  address  this  problem.  Although 
precedent  has  been  set  to  use  the  collaborative  process  to  prosote 
collegiality  and  to  solve  problems,  further  use  depends  on  team 
members'  willingness  to  initiate  the  process  and  the  principal's 
willingness  to  accept,  initiate,  and  legitimize  it  as  a  method  for 
solving  school  problems  or  making  school  decisions.  Thus, 
collaborative  action  research  will  not  automatically  benefit  the 
school  in  M.ch  it  takes  place.    If  left  as  a  process  used  by  a 
small  group  of  teachers  in  the  school,  collaborative  action 
research  will  probably  have  little  impact  on  patterns  of 
collegiality,  communication,  and  experimentation  in  a  school.  If 
adopted  by  a  school  as  a  way  of  addressing  school  issues,  the 
process  could  produce  positive  staff  interaction  which  contributes 
to  the  solution  of  school  based  problems. 

3.  Conditions  necessary  for  collaborative  action  research 

Previous  studies  have  suggested  that  successful  collaborative 
action  research  requires  teacher  particioants  who  are  confident, 
willing  to  share  and  experiment  with  ideas  and  concerns,  and  hive 
some  background  in  research  (Hall  and  Hord,  1977;  McLaughlin  a^id 
Marsh,  1978;  Rainey,  1973).    This  study  shows  that  while  these 
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these  attributes  and  skills  through  their  participation.    Only  olTe 
teacher  on  this  ceaoi  felt  skilled  in  research  when  the  project 
began;  by  the  end  of  the  tw  years,  the  other  teachers  had  become 
familiar  with  research  methodology  and  had,  in  some  cases, 
developed  a  sense  of  expertise  in  their  area  of  research.  Through 
participation  in  the  project,  teachers  also  experienced  increased 
confidence  in  themselves  as  teachers  and  professicjals.    By  the 
end  ot  the  project,  teachers  expressed  a  greater  willingness  to 

concerns  and  experiment  with  solutions.  They 
attributed  this  openness  to  their  better  understanding  of  school 
issues  and  their  growing  belief  in  their  own  ability  to  address 
the  probl^  which  arose.    The  teachers  Involved  in  this  project 
were  divsrse  in  their  expectations,  skills,  understanding,  and 
needs  brought  to  the  team.    Each  contributed  to  the  research 
project  and  group  process  in  ways  consistent  with  their  individual 
backgrounds.   The  "required"  characteristics  for  teacher 
participants  in  collaborative  action  research  therefore  appear  to 
be  less  important  than  the  willingness  to  become  Involved  in  the 
''!???'^^f'!*'^?-    Involv«nent  itself  can  lead  to  attributes  and 
skills  which  allow  collaborative  action  re«»earch  to  succeed. 

Another  set  of  requirements  for  collaborative  action  research 
is  project  organization,  which  includes  jointly  defined  goals  and 
strong  leadership.    Several  previous  studies  suggest  that  the 
group  should  negotiate  and  state  clear  and  specific  goals  early  in 
JS^f **^f  ^  i^"*^^'  McLaughlin  and  MBr8hri9785  tollat  et  al. 

ivai;.    In  this  project,  the  university  researcher,  as  group 
convener,  explained  that  the  team's  overall  goal  was  to  carry  out 
a  research  project  on  a  school-based  problem  which  the  teachers 
would  identify.    She  left  more  specific  discussion  and  goal 
setting  to  the  team.    The  team  then  spent  almost  the  entire  first 
year  of  its  project  defining,  changing,  clarifying,  and  limiting 
its  goals.    It  continued  to  carry  out  other  research  processes 
such  as  data  collection  during  this  time,  but  only  in  May.  1982, 
did  it  arrive  at  clearly  articulated  goals  which  could  be  used  to 
plan  future  actions.    Team  members  explain  that  although  the 
protess  of  goal  clarification  was  frustrating  at  times,  it  was 
probably  necessary  in  that  it  allowed  them  to  develop  ownership 
and  understanding  of  the  project.    This  team's  experience  suggests 
that  although  tf*e  joint  definition  of  goals  is  an  important  aspect 
of  the  process  of  collaborative  action  research,  it  may  require 
more  than  a  few  meetings  to  accomplish.    In  fact,  mutual 
clarification  and  acceptance  of  goals  appears  to  be  a  major  task 
for  a  collaborative  action  research  team,  one  which  demands  and 
merits  a  considerable  amount  of  the  team's  attention  and  time. 

Although  previous  studies  Indicate  a  need  for  strong  but 
facilitative  leadership  in  collaborative  action  research,  few 
explain  what  forms  such  leadership  might  take.    This  study 
illustrates  that  the  concept  of  parity  contributes  to  the 
assumption  of  leadership  by  various  group  members  who  feel  they 
have  the  confidence,  skills,  and  knowledge  needed  by  the  team  at  a 
particular  time  in  the  research  process.    This  model  of  leadership 
in  collaborative  action  research  has  not  been  examined  in  earlier 
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work,  primarily  because  of  the  expectation  that  the  university 
researcher  would  provide  group  leadership.   On  this  team,  the 
university  researcher  provided  facilitative  leadership  throughout 
the  two  year  project.    She  ran  mst  team  aeetings,  served  as 
research  authority,  and,  when  necessary,  directed  the  research 
task.    She  also  returned  decisions  and  authority  over  group 
processes  and  research  tasOcs  back  to  the  team  whenever  possible. 
Other  team  members  also  provided  task  and  process  leadership, 
influencing  the  direction  and  content  of  the  group's  project  as 
well  as  its  interactive  processes.    Leadership  in  the  group  could 
be  seen,  as  Hord  (1981)  suggests,  as  the  result  of  the  univer^^ity 
researcher  dispersing  her; power  and  allowing  others  to  share 
control  and  responsibility.   The  description  and  analysis  of  this 
group's  processes,  however,  indicate  that  leadership  asstmption 
resulted  from  patterns  of  interaction  which  included  but  were  not 
limited  to  the  role  assumed  by  the  university  researcher  on  the 
team. 

Finally,  many  of  rjiose  studying  collaborative  action  research 
indicate  that  the  school  climate  affects  teacher  willingness  to 
become  involved  in  action  research  and  their  ability  to  carry  out 
a  successful  action  research  project.    This  study  provides  a 
different  ptrspective  on  this  issue.    During  the  first  few 
meetings  all  five  teachers  on  the  team  described  the  school  as 
lacking  in  communication  and  collegiality,  closed  to 
experimentation,  and  extremely  hierarchical  in  policy  and  decision 
making.    These  characteristics  would  be  expected  to  inhibit 
teacher  participation  in  an  action  research  project.  Instead, 
several  teachers  explained  that  they  had  Joined  the  team  with  the 
hope  of  changing  these  aspects  of  the  school  environront,  and  the 
team  ultimately  ended  up  researching  one  element  of  the  school 
climate.    If  the  impetus  for  an  action  research  project  comes  from 
outside  of  the  school,  teacher  willingness  to  participate  may 
therefore  depend  less  on  the  existing  school  environment  than 
previous  studies  have  claimed.    Participation  may  actually  be  seen 
as  an  opportunity  to  have  some  impact  on  elements  of  the  school 
climate  which  teachers  dislike. 

This  study  does  suggest,  however,  that  existing  school 
structure  can  affect  the  outccHoes  of  a  collaborative  action 
research  project,  if  outccmies  are  perceived  as  change  in  school 
practice.    Whitford  (1983)  points  out  that  "change  is  affected  by 
the  degree  to  which  planners  and  Initiators  of  change  are 
integrated  into  the  line  authority  structure  of  the  organization" 
(p.  7).    Teachers  on  the  New  Hampshire  te^  worked  increasingly 
independently  of  the  organizational  hierarchy  of  the  school  and 
system.    Despite  attempts  to  Inform  the  principal  and  the 
assistant  superintendent  of  their  progress,  the  team  never  became 
a  part  of  the  school  or  system  decision  making  structure.  The 
research  project  they  chose  reflected  their  perceived  lack  of 
authority  in  the  school  and  served  to  steer  them  further  away  from 
having  a  direct  influence  on  school  practice.    Even  the  Michigan 
team,  which  worked  on  specific  scheduling  Issues  and  nade  dear 
recommendations  to  the  principal,  believed  they  would  probably 
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team,  which  worked  on  specific  scheduling  issues  and  made  clear 
recoffimendations  to  the  principal,  believed  they  would  probably 
have  little  ijapact  on  school  practice  because  they  lacked  a 
position  in  the  authority  structure  of  the  school.    One  Michigan 
teacher  said: 

I  think  the  i«rincipal  is  pleased  that  we  were  involved 
in  the  process,  that  we  were  able  to  meet  as  we  did, 
that  she  was  able  to  see  how  the  action  research 
process  is  a  valuable  tool  for  staff  devleopoent,  but 
again,  I  don't  think  it's  going  to  lopact  much  on  the 
schedule  that  they're  going  to  build  for  the  following 
year. 

In  projects  which  investigate  school-based  rather  than 
classrooiB-based  practice,  then,  school  climate,  administrative 
structure  and  support,  and  teacher  willingness  to  challenge 
existing  patterns  of  responsibility  and  authority  will  influence 
the  possible  change  in  school  practice  which  results  from  a 
collaborative  action  research  project. 

This  study  has  also  suggested,  however,  that  the  success  of  a 
collaborative  action  research  project  mitails  more  than  change  in 
practice.    Kesearchers  writing  about  collaborative  action  research 
and  the  conditions  required  for  Its  success  base  their  assumptions 
on  the  belief  that  collaborative  action  research  outcomes  will 
include  generalizable  theory,  improved  practice,  and  staff 
development.   This  project  and  others  illustrate  the  difficulty  in 
achieving  all  three  goals  with  equal  success.    A  research  team"»s 
emphasis  and  outcomes  jnay  depend  on  the  interests,  skills,  and 
needs  of  participants;  the  project  structure  (initiator,  choice  of 
group  versus  individual  projects);  the  choice  of  research  topic; 
the  relationship  of  the  team  to  the  authority  structure  in  the 
school  or  system;  and  the  processes  of  interaction  which  emerge  in 
the  group.   The  integration  of  these  elements  may  lead  to  a 
collaborative  action  research  project  which  succeeds  in  meeting 
one  or  two  of  the  expected  goals,  but  not  ell  three.    In  this 
project,  for  example,  the  team  produced  valid  educational  theory 
on  the  subject  of  teacher  morale  and  provided  a  valuable 
professional  development  experience  for  its  teacher  participants. 
It  did  not  have  an  immediate  or  direct  effect  on  school  practice 
in  the  areas  of  scheduling  or  teacher  morale,  and  it  may  have 
little  impact  as  a  model  for  effective  problem  solving  in  the 
school.    To  call  this  project  unsuccessful  because  it  did  not 
change  school  practice  would  minimize  the  value  of  the  goals  the 
team  did  reach.    As  I  have  suggested,  it  appears  to  be  worthwhile 
to  pursue  all  three  aims  of  collaborative  action  research.  Action 
researchers  must  understand,  however,  that  context  specific 
factors  may  lead  to  successful  completion  of  one  or  two,  if  not 
all  three,  expected  outcomes. 
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aflaaorOh  Chropologv-    Year  Two  * 

From  September  throi^  December  1982,  tiie  Michigan  teaoh- 

?J%^^i!;!°J®Vff  ^  P^^t  aurvoy,  interviewed 

lb  teaohera  to  foXlow  up  on  areaa  of  amhigulty  identified  in 
the  teaober    aurvey  which  bad  been  adminiatered  in  the 
aprlng,  and  analyzed  the  reaulta  of  the  three  eaaay  questiona 
taicen  from  the  pupU  aurvey.    The  team  alao  parUolpated  in 
The  National  Staff  Development  Council  convention  in  Detroit. 

the  teaohera  analyzed  and 
compiled  the  reaulta  of  the  parent    aurvey  which  had  been 
administered  in  the  fall.    Thay  alao  wrote  up  teacher 
interviewa  and  began  to  examine  the  data  they  had  coUeoted 
for  implicationa  and  recommendaUona  regarding  school  ohamses 
and  changes  in  the  scheduling  proceaa. 

April  through  June,  the  teaohera  continued  to  analyze 
the  data.  •  There  was  extensive  debate  and  discussion  about 
the  recommendations  which  could  be  based  on  the  findings 
coming  out  of  the  research.    Time  was  given  to  discussion  and 
planning  of  strategies  to  present  and  implement  findings,  in 
early  June  a  meeting  was  held  with  the  principal  and  the 
oounaelor  to  discuss  the  study  and  its  recommendations.  The 
findl^  ^^^""^  ^°  ^         PPsiUve  about  implementing  the 

Fpon  January  through  June  the  team  was  actively  involved 
in  dissemination  of  findings  about  the  process  of  ooUabora- 
tive  action  research.    In  January,  Jim.  Lori,  and  Anne  pre- 
sented  the  team's  work  to  the  Research  Saninar  in  Teacher 
Education'  at  Michigan  State.    In  March,  Lori  and  Jim  made  a 
presentation  to  the  Educational  Forum  of  the  College  of 
Education  at  Veatern  Michigan  University  on  the  Collaborative 
Action  Research  Model.  auw*«uive 

In  March,  the  entire  team  presented  the  process  and 
accomplishments  of  their  collaborative  action  research  to 

J?    Tci?"?*^  ^°  ^P**^^'  Lori  and  Jim  presented  at 

the  AERA  Convention  in  ^tontreal.    In  May,  Lori  and  Florence 
made  a  presentation  at  the  Oakland  County  Chapter  of  Phi 
Delta  Kappa,  dealing  with  the  collaborative  action  research 
prooesSs 

It  should  be  noted  that  these  were  significant  dissemlna« 
tion  efforts  and  required  considerable  time  In  terms  of  plan- 
ning and  travel.    The  dissemination  focused  primarily  on  the 
process  of  collaborative  action  research  and  deflected  some 
time  and  energy  away  from  the  team's  process  of  inquiry  durimc 
the  period  January  through  May.    Concurrently  conductln«  re- 
search  and  disseminating  it  raninds  one  of  the  saying  "You 
cannot  serve  two  masters  at  the  same  time. »» 
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Duriog  the  nontta  of  June  the  team  beoaae  very  aruob 
Involved  li*  questions  of  the  laplementation  of  findings, 
x*eoonmendatlon8t  and  the  preparation  of  the  final  draft  of 
the  report.    At  this  point  now,  in  August,  the  team  has 
planned  meetings  for  late  August  and  early  Septraber,  to  make 
presentations  to  the  school  board,  the  superintendent,  and 
the  teaching  staff.    A  planning  meeting  has  been  scheduled 
for  August  29*  1963  to  finalise  strategies  for  presenting  the 
research  findings  and  reoomendations  to  maadmize  their  imple- 
mentation. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  Anne  and  Florence  have  been 
appointed  lay  the  principal  of  the  school  to  develop  ,  and 
implement  an  In-servloe  program  to  replicate  the  oollabora^ 
tlve  action  research  {access  throu^  other  studies  and  staff 
development  activities  in  the  school  during  the  coming  year. 
Anne  and  Florence  have  been  charged  with  the  responsibility 
to  describe  the  process  and  to  give  teachers  at  their  middle 
school  an  opportunity  to  develop  research  and  process  skills 
and  to  participate  in  an  action  research  project  of  their  own 
choosing.    Perhaps  this  is  one  of  the  most  significant  out- 
comes to  emanate  from  the  project  at  the  Michigan  site. 

The  GrQi^p  ftrooeaa 

The  description  of  team  member  roles,  researcher  role, 
and  conflicts  on  the  Nloblgan  ARCS  team  is  based  on  some 
documentation  of  their  team  meetings  during  the  two  years  of 
the  project.    It  also  rests  heavily  on  final  interviews 
conducted  with  Michigan  team  members  by  the  Michigan  univer- 
sity researcher.    The  data  used  here  is,  therefore,  less 
direct  and  much  more  sparse  than  that  used  to  generate  the 
li^depth  descriptions  of  the  New  Hampshire  ARCS  team  found  in 
Report  X,  Appendix  C.    As  a  result,  the  descriptions  pre- 
sented here  of  the  Michigan  team  are  less  detailed  and  more 
tentative  than  those  of  the  Hev  Hampshire  team. 

JSfiifia 

As  in  New  Hampshire,  teachers  on  the  Michigan  AfiCS  team 
described  their  group  process  as  one  in  which  all  team  mem- 
bers worked  together  and  shared  responsibility.  Especially 
in  Year  2  they  tended  to  de-«Dphasize  individual  roles  and 
describe  instead  how  team  moobers  all  contributed  to  the 
research  project.    Within  this  overall  sense  of  a  unified 
purpose  and  process,  each  individual  assumed  and  was  recog- 
nized for  having  taken  on  certain  roles. 

Lori  and  Jim,  for  example,  were  attributed  with  group 
leadership  by  other  team  moabers  during  both  years  of  the 
project.    Their  leadership,  like  Jack's  in  New  Hampshire, 
depended  in  part  on  their  greater  familiarity  with  school 
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polloiea  and  issues  which  resulted  from  their  part-time 
adBinistrative  (staff  d^elopnent)  responsibilities.    It  may 
ba^e  also  resulted  fr<N&  the  Interest  both  voioed  in  using 
project  participation  as  one  means  for  their  own  professional 
advancement.    Because  both  hoped  the  project  would  help  their 
own  careers  as  well  as  the  school,  both  invested  a  great  deal 
of  time  and  energy  in  the  team*s  work. 

In  tear  1,  Lorl  described  herself  as  a  team  leader,  some- 
one who  would  get  the  team  working  on  specific  tasks.    She  ex- 
plains some  of  her  assumption  of  the  team's  work  by  saying  she 
felt  she  had  to  do  everything  because  as  part-time  staff  de- 
veloper she  didn't  have  all  of  the  classroom  responsihUlUes 
other  team  members  faced,    in  Year  2  she  described  herself  as 
"spread  too  thln,«  trying  to  (to  too  many  things  and  not  doing 
any  of  them  as  well  as  she  would  have  liked.    As  a  result, 
she  had  less  of  the  feeling  that  she  had  to  do  all  of  the 
group's  work.    At  the  same  time,  however,  perhaps  because  she 
no  longer  controlled  and  directed  the  project  as  much,  she 
felt  the  group  was  less  cooperative  in  Year  2.    She  also 
found  it  more  difficult  to  pull  all  of  the  pieces  of  the 
project  together  toward  the  end  and  noted  her  concern  that, 
like  other  aspects  of  her  work  this  year,  the  team's  final 
product  would  not  be  as  good  as  she  had  hoped. 

Jim,  too,  described  himself  as  a  group  leader,  a  role  he 
said  he  shared  with  Lorl.    He  saw  his  leadership  as  keeping 
the  group  on  task  and  on  schedule,  and  he  noted  that  others 
seemed  to  see  him  generating  new  ideas  for  group  examination. 
Thus,  Jim  seemed  to  assume  process  leadership  and  Lorl  task 
leadership  for  the  team,  althou^  their  responsibilities  and 
actions  did  overlap,    Jim  and  Lorl,  as  team  leaders,  did  most 
of  the  team's  presentations  (e.g.,  to  AERA,  Michigan  State). 
Jim  mted  that  he  enjoyed  this  aspect  of  the  role:  sharing 
the  team's  ideas  with  others  in  situations  which  made  him 
"feel  more  professional."   Like  Brooks  and  Elliot,  Jim  had 
positive  feelings  about  Joining  a  community  of  educational 
researchers  and  professionals  outside  of  the  school  environ- 
ment. 

Anne  describes  herself  as  entering  the  team  as  someone 
"who  always  agreed  with  people."   During  team  meetings  in  the 
first  six  months  of  the  project  Anne  tended  to  be  very  suppor- 
tive of  others,  encouraging  their  participation  and  building 
on  the  ideas  others  brought  to  the  group.    Anne  herself  noted 
a  shift  in  her  behavior  and  participation  in  Year  2.  She 
became  more  confident,  believing  that  she  had  valuable  ideas 
to  contribute  to  the  research  project  and  as  a  result,  initi- 
ating new  topics  and  tasks.    Other  team  members  agreed  that 
Anne  became  more  active  in  Year  2,  assuming  some  of  the 
leadership  Lorl  bad  relinquished  and  providing  the  team  with 
the  Impetus  and  energy  to  carry  through  the  research  task. 
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Florence's  role  remaloed  fairly  constant  through  the  two 
years  of  the  project,  a  role  she  Joking  referred  to  as 
"elder  statesnan."   In  some  ways*  Florence  paralleled  Ted  In 
New  HampaJilre,  in  that  she  was  less  involyed  in  the  ideas 
behind  the  project  and  planning  the  research  design.  She, 
like  Ted,  often  raised  unrelated  tangents  during  teas  meetings 
which  she  enjoyed  discussing.    Florence  differed  significantly 
frca  T9iXt  however,  in  that  she  carried  out  many  key  group 
tasks  for  the  team  such  as  drafting  surveys  or  collating  and 
analyzing  collected  data.    She  also  brought  writing  and  edit- 
ing skills  to  the  team  which  were  especially  useful  in  produo* 
ing  a  final  report.    While  other  team  members  saw  Florence  as 
somwhat  r«Boved  from  the  team  at  times,  they  also  described 
her  as  a  scholar,  a  worker,  someone  willing  to  ^  a  task  that 
needed  doing. 

Although  Jane  only  participated  in  the  project  during 
the  first  year,  she  seemed  to  play  a  key  role  on  the  team 
that  was  missed  by  other  team  members  when  she  left.    As  a 
former  elsaentary  school  teaoh«*  and  the  one  team  member 
unfamiliar  with  the  other  four  teachers  in  the  group,  Jana 
felt  that  she>differed  from  the  rest  of  the  team.    Her  empha^ 
sis  on  the  needs  of  students  represented  a  point  of  view  not 
stressed  by  other  team  members,  and  her  questions  provoked 
many  team  discussions  of  the  sohml  context  and  the  team's 
goals.    Other  team  members  describe  Jane  in  retrospect  as  a 
"devil's  advocate,"  someone  who  was  always  "Up  front,  no 
pretense,"  and  someone  who  was  "always  swimming  upstroam." 
Although  the  group  may  have  teen  more  homogeneous  and  there- 
fore more  comfortable  in  Tear  2,  they  also  seemed  to  miss 
Jane's  insights  and  questioning  which  frequently  helped  them 
focus  on  and  reach  some  understanding  of  (implex  Issues. 

Reaearoher  £fiifi 

The  Michigan  university  researcher  assumed  a  fairly 
constant  facultative  role  throughout  the  two  years  of  the 
project.    Hiobigan  team  moabers  describe  him  as  having  ^tten 
the  team  started  by  asl^cg  questions,  clarifying  and  summariz- 
ing their  ideas  during  team  meetings,  and  keeping  the  team  on 
track.    Jim  noted  that  the  Michigan  reStt,aroher  "gave  exper- 
tise, not  direction,"  and  Anne  ponted  out  (as  did  several  New 
Hami»hlre  team  masbers)  that  the  university  researcher's 
facilitatlve  style  allowed  teachers  to  control  the  project. 
She  said  that  be  helped  "get  things  moving  and  then  .  .  . 
(stepped)  back  and  (watched)  a  little  bit  more  and  let  us 
take  over  and  try  and  work  things  through.    Which  is  good  - 
it  gave  us  more  ownership,  you  know,  more  of  a  feeling  that 
HA  were  doing. " 
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In  tbetr  final  intarvlews  with  the  univeralty  reaaarobar 
and  in  oonveraations  with  me&bers  of  the  New  Uaapahire  teaa» 
at  least  two  Micbifian  teachers  indicated  that  they  would  have 
liked  more  guidance,  assuranos*  and  direction  in  the  form  of 
timelines  and  deadlines  from  the  uniYersity  researcher. 
Again,  this  parallels  needs  expressed  by  some  of  the  New 
Hampshire  teachers  and  suggests  that  althou^  teat^ers  re<»g- 
nize  the  value  of  controlling  and  thus  "owning*  their  project, 
some  also  want  a  certain  amount  of  direction  and  not  Just 
facilitation  froa  the  university  researcher.    In  Hichigan, 
the  university  researcher  rarely  if  ever  assumed  the  more 
directive  role  taken  on  by  the  New  Hampshire  university  r^ 
searcher  in  modeling  or  carrying  out  research  tasks  in  Year  2. 


Confliflt 

As  in  New  Hampshire,  overt  conflict  on  the  Michigan  team 
tended  to  be  unusual.    In  Tear  1,  Jane's  presence  on  the  team 
and  some  of  her  ideas  generated  some  discomfort  among  team 
moBbers,  a  discomfort  which  at  one  point  several  thought  of 
addressing  openly.    They  ultimately  chose  not  to  and  the 
immediate  tension  dissipated.    As  suggested,  although  Jane 
may  have  created  some  arguments  or  disagreoients  on  the  team, 
her  presence  was  missed  in  Year  2  as  the  team  lacked  the 
alternative  viewpoints  she  offered.    Perhai»  other  team  mem- 
bers recognized  the  value  of  this  kind  of  conflict  in  gener- 
ating productive  ideas. 

In  Year  2f  a  more  explicit  (inflict  emerged  between  Jim 
and  Lori  over  a  number  of  project  issues.    Lori,  for  example, 
wanted  to  examine  the  school  schedule  and  make  specific 
recommendations  for  alternatives.    Jim  argued  against  focus- 
ing on  the  school's  schedule  and  suggested  the  group  concen- 
trate on  making  more  general  reoommendations  based  on  i,he 
data  they  had  gathered.    Lori  said  she  thought  Jim*s  goal  was 
a  project  which  other  sdsools  oovld  "pick  up  and  use,"  while 
hers  was  to  produce  a  project  which  benefited  their  school. 
This  conflict  in  aims  led  to  several  discussions  during  Year 
2  about  what  the  team  should  do  with  collected  data  and  what 
form  their  final  report  and  recommendations  should  take. 

While  documentation  suggests  that  Lori  tended  to  hack 
down  after  a  certain  point  in  these  arguments,  she  and  Jim 
describe  the  process  In  different  ways.    Lori  saw  a  dear 
difference  in  their  goals.    She  also  felt  that  at  times,  "if 
I  was  going  to  say  black,  Jim  would  say  white.  Just  to  say 
white,"   She  said  in  her  final  interview  that  she  generally 
backed  down  when  they  disagreed,  thinking  maybe  she  was  wrong 
or  "maybe  rl^t  but  I'll  let  you  have  It."   Jim  seemed  to 
describe  the  conflict  as  less  serious  than  Lori,  saying  that 
the  Issues  discussed  were  "never  black  and  white"  but  gray 
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areas.    Be  said  tbat  they  would  dlsouaa  the  issues  and  one  of 
theffl  would  give  In  to  the  other.    Aime/  too.  saw  these  arau- 
ments  as  produoUve,  a  way  of  hashing  out  Ideas  and  solving 
prohlens.    The  conflict  between  Jim  and  Lori  may  have  been 
useful  for  the  research  task,  but  it  did  seem  to  be  a  nega- 
tive experience  for  Lori,  one  which  may  have  also  contributed 
to  her  feelings  of  being  out  of  control  in  Year  ^  and  her 
sense  that  the  team  was  less  producUve.    WhUe  Anne  saw  the 
conflict  as  a  positive  element  of  the  group  process,  Lori 
felt  it  as  negative,  at  least  personally.    Her  aoqulesenoe  to 
Jim  on  the  issues  discussed  led  the  team  to  pursue  his  more 
general  goal  of  recommendations  based  on  collected  data  rather 
than  Lorl's  alma  of  specif io  alternative  schedules. 

A  final  conflict,  not  overtly  raised  in  team  meetings, 
arose  in  Year  2  between  Lori  and  Florence.    Florence  wae 
required  in  Year  2  to  take  part  in  a  staff  development  ppo»- 
rara  in  which  she  had  no  Interest.    She  resented  the  imposi- 
tion of  the  program  and  the  message  such  forced  participation 
gave  to  teachers.    Lori,  as  the  school's  staff  developer,  was 
responsible  for  implementing  the  program  to  which  Florence 
objected.    Florence  openly  said  that  she  did  not  want  to 
discuss  the  issue  whenever  the  staff  development  program  was 
raised,  so  it  never  became  an  openly  discussed  problem.  But 
Lori  felt  that  Florence  in  some  way  »felt  at  odds»  with  her 
as  a  result  of  their  positions  outside  of  the  team,  and  she 
believed  that  Florence  withdrew  somewhat  from  the  team  be- 
cause of  ner  general  anger  about  the  staff  development  pro- 
gram.   Florence  continued  to  carry  out  team  tasks  in  Year  2 
but  it  appears  possible  that  her  felelngs  did  affect  the  ' 
team's  Interpersonal  interaction  in  Year  2,  Just  as  the 
conflicts  between  Lori  and  Jim  seemed  to  do. 
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ARCS  Is  an  activity  of  the  University  of  New  Hampshire  and 
supported  by  the  National  Institute  of  Education,  Department  of 
Education,  under  Grant  #G-8l-0040.    The  opinions  expressed  In 
this  publication  do  not  necessarily  reflect  the  position  or 
policy  of  NIE  and  no  official  endorsement  by  NIE  should  be 
Inferred. 
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ARCS  TEAM  RESEABCH  PROPOSALS  ON  SCHEDULING  * 


Aotion  Rasearoh  on  Change  In  Sob^ols  (ARCS)  la  a 
two  year  NIE  funded  oollaboratlve  action  researob  pro- 
ject (1981-1983)  purrently  being  carried  out  in  New 
Raapsbire  and  Miobtgan,     Through  this  project,  teachers 
froffl  two  junior  bigb/ialddle  schools  and  university 
reseiu?ohers  froB  the  University  of  New  Hampshire  and 
OaklaV^d  University  have  set  regularly  in  two  action 
research  tsaBs  to  Identify  and  study  a  researohable 
probleffl  in  their  schools.     Review  of  the  results  of  the 
Far  Vest  Laboratory  Study  of  the  Interaotlve  Research 
and  Development  on  Teaching  Study  (IR&DT)  (Tikunoff, 
Ward,  &  Qrlffln,  1979)  and  the  interim  reports  from  the 
Interactive  Researoh  and  Development  on  Schooling 
(IR&DS)  COrlffin  &  Lleberman,  1981)  indicate  collab- 
orative research  of  this  nature  can  yield  rich  results. 

The  ARCS  study  is  not  Intended  to  prove  a  particu- 
lar set  of  hypotheses  but  rather  to  generate  hypotheses 
and  ideas  based  on  teachers*  perceptions,  experiences, 
and  deliberate  study  of  the  Issues  they  choose  to  in- 
vestigate.    The  project  Is  designed  to  demonstrate  that 
classroom  teachers  can  function  as  practical  r'^searoh- 
ers  focusing  on  the  real  problems  of  the  classroom  and 
school. 

Vorklng  hypotheses  emerging  during  the  first  year 
of  the  project  are  as  follows: 

-  Group  process  roles  of  aotion  research  team 
members  influence  the  dynamics  and  outcomes 
of  collaborative  aotion  research. 

-  Individual  dimensions  of  teachers  (adult  life 
and  career  phase,  stage  of  development,  learn- 
ing style)  influence  the  collaborative  research 
process. 

-  School  context  variables  affect  the  collabora- 
tive researoh  process  (communication,  collegl- 
allty,  role  of  the  principal,  experimentation, 
school  history,  shared  experiences,  and  the 
sociological  dimensions  of  time). 

-  Collaboration  is  a  multi-faceted  concept  as 
reflected  in  the  following  situations: 

Collaboration  between  school  and  university. 
Collaboration  within  each  action  research  team. 
Collaboration  among  teachers  on  the  action 

researoh  team  and  other  teachers  in  the 

school . 

Collaboration  between  the  university  research- 
era  located  in  different  partis  of  the 
country, 
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Tba  project  la  dooufflentlng  taaohers'  and  rea«aroh- 
ors*  peroeptlona  of  the  following  laauea  related  to  the 
Qontezt  of  the  aobool  and  the  prooeaa  of  oollaboratlve 

action  research:     empathy  and  taking  the  perspective  of 
others;  confidentiality  and  oolleglallty ;  role  of  the 
principal;  role  of  the  tep'ther;  power,  decision-making 
and  change;  teacher  and  aonool  fflorale»  and  collabora- 
tion. 

The  ARCS  projeot  refleota  eleaenta  drawn  froa  the 
history  of  oollaborativ e  action  reaearoh  in  education 
(Corey,  1953;  Elliott,  1977;  Lewin,  1948;  Little,  1981; 
Tlkunoff,  Ward,  &  Griffin,  1979)-    Sey  elementa  of  the 
project,  such  aa  teacher-defined  research,  teacher- 
reaearoher  collaboration  in  all  phaaea  of  the  research, 
and  the  uae  of  reaearoh  reaulta  to  iaprove  achool 
practice  are  thoae  which  have  characterized  action 
reaearoh  ainoe  ita  inception  in  the  1940a, 

Teachera  for  the  two  ARCS  reaearoh  teaaa  were 
selected  In  September,  1981.     The  reaearoh  teaaa  began 
aeeting  in  October,  1981,  and  will  coaplete  their  atud- 
iea  in  May,  1983-    Both  teaaa  found  that  acheduling 
affected  all  diaenaiona  of  their  achool.    They  found 
that  deciaiona  about  the  allocation  of  tiae  affect  the 
currioulua,  atudent  learning,  atudent  and  teacher 
relatlonahipa,  and  opportunitiea  for  innovation;  that 
the  achedule  refleota  a  achool*s  prioritiea  and  valuea 
about  the  educational  prooeaa;  that  acheduling  can 
provide  algnificant  flexibility  or  aeverely  Halt 
flexibility;  and  that  acheduling  can  proaote  oolleglal- 
lty or  fragaentation.     Both  ARCS  teaaa  decided  that  the 
area  of  acheduling  waa  a  algnificant  queation  to  be 
addreaaed  through  action  reaearoh. 

PROPOSAL  OM  MIDDLE  SCHOOL  SCHEOaLING 

Thia  propoaal  deacribea  the  reaearch  prooeaa  used 
by  one  ARCS  teaa  to  modify  the  exiating  aiddle  achool 
schedule  in  the  Michigan  site.     The  teaa  first  uaed 
teacher  and  adalnistrator  surveys  to  assesa  opinions 
about  the  schedule,  teaa  teaching,  aiddle  school  phi- 
losophy, grouping,  and  tiae  aanageaent  and  planning. 
They  also  surveyed  a  randoa  saaple  of  90  middle  school 
students  for  their  opinions  In  areas  related  to  ached- 
uling, liicludlng  learning  needa  and  styles,  the  sched- 
ule Itself,  tiae  allocation,  and  subject  matter  organi- 
zation.    The  ARCS  teaa  reviewed  literature  on  middle 
achool  acheduling  and  philoaophy  and  examined  the  rela- 
tionahip  between  the  aiddle  school's  current  scheduling 
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praotloe,  its  phlloaophyy  and  the  school  diatrlot  goals 
and  ourriouluB.     It  will  conduct  in-depth  interviews 
with  teachers  and  a  randos  sample  of  parents  to  provide 
further  data  on  perceptions  and  opinions  about  the 
middle  school  and  its  schedule.     Based  on  the  data 
collected,  this  ARCS  team  plans  to  impleaent  and 
evaluate  alternatives  for  the  current  schedule. 


PROPOSAL  ON  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  SCHEDULING 

In  the  second  proposal,  teachers  from  the  New 
Hampshire  ARCS  site  describe  an  evaluation  study  of 
scheduling  in  their  own  and  several  other  Junior  high 
schools.    Within  this  framework,  the  teas  will  under- 
take a  desoriptlve  case  study  of  its  own  sohoal  con- 
text, the  school  philosophy  and  the  match  between  the 
philosophy  (goals,  objectives,  and  Junior  high  priori- 
ties) and  the  scheduling  practices  related  to  teacher 
teaming  and  student  ability  grouping.     The  ARCS  team 
will  describe  the  current  school  context,  philosophy, 
and  current  practices.     The  team  will  present  its  anal- 
ysis of  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  ourrent  prac- 
tices in  light  of  teacher  morale,  Job  satlsf aotion,  and 
student  learning.     Site  visits  to  other  schools  and  a 
review  of  relevant  literature  will  provide  data  on 
alternative  scheduling  procedures.     The  study  will 
culminate  in  a  recommendation  to  the  school  principal 
of  schedule  modifications  which  are  1)  consistent  with 
their  operational-  definition  of  a  Junior  high  school 
and  2)  substantiated  by  their  surveys,  literature  re- 
view, and  field  observations. 

m 

Teachers  from  both  collaborative  action  research 
teams  began  the  project  with  little  background  in 
formal  research  methodology,  or  had  not  applied  the 
research  skills  they  had  to  existing  school-based 
concerns.     Through  the  ARCS  project,  teachers  are 
learning  to  apply  research  techniques  to  problems  which 
they  have  identified  in  their  existing  school  contexts. 
Although  the  roles  of  teacher  and  researcher  may 
conflict  at  times,  the  experience  Is  providing  new 
insights  for  those  Involved  in  the  ARCS  project. 

A  description  of  the  key  activities  and  events  of 
the  first  year  of  the  ARCS  project  can  be  found  in  the 
following  reports  available  from  Sharon  N.  Oja  at  the 
ARCS  project  office,  Morrill  Hall,  University  of  New 
Hampshire,  Durham,  New  Hampshire  03824: 
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I.     ARCS:     Initial  Description  of  Participants 
and  Sites 

II.     ARCS:     Beginning  a  Collaborative  Action 
Researcn  Project 

III.     ARCS:     The  Process  of  Collaboration  in 

Action  Research 

17.     ARCS:     Syracuse  Conference:  Collaboration 
Between  Action  Research  Teams 
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Proposal  for  Researoti 
MIDDLE  SCHOOL  SCHEDOLINO 


Michigan 


ARCS  Research  Team* 

Lorl  Chapel 
Florence  Cook 
Jane  Eyre 
Jim  Maki 
Anne  Sulak 


•To  preserve  confidentiality,  ARCS  teachers  have  chosen 
alias  names. 
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IWTROPgCTION  MSL  statembwt       l&Z  PRQBi.gM 

The  Michigan  Action  R^eso2roh  teao  spent  the 
greater  part  of  our  initial  teas  meetings  developing  a 
feeling  of  collegiality  among  ourselves.     Our  discus- 
sions were  honest  ani  forthright,  focusing  on  a  number 
of  concerns  which,  among  others,  included  the  major 
events  Cover  which  we  as  teachers  have  no  control)  that 
occur  during  the  school  day  and  our  reactions  to  them, 
the  quality  of  work  life  in  our  middle  school  and  its 
effect  on  our  personal  lives,  the  broa<i  issue  of 
student  motivation,  the  history  of  the  school,  deoision 
aking  in  the  school,  the  role  of  the  principal,  as 
ell  as  a  host  of  others. 

Onoe  we  reached  consensus  on  our  major  concern,  we 
attempted  to  label  it  —  a  task  far. more  difficult  than 
we  had  anticipated.     Our  first  label  was  time  manage- 
ment, but  that  seemed  too  confining  a  topic  because  it 
didn't  include  some  of  our  concerns  like  student 
achievement  and  the  quality  of  work  life,     tfe  finally 
agreed  the  topic  of  scheduling  encompassed  our  concerns. 

To  define  the  problem  of  scheduling  more  st>eoifl- 
cally  each  of  us  wrote  a  short  paper  in  which  we  shared 
our  speculations,  hunches,  and  impressions  about  the 
significance  of  scheduling  and  its  impact  on  the  lives 
and  work  of  teachers  and  students.     Ve  see  scheduling 
affecting  all  dimensions  of  the  middle  school.     Time  is 
one  of  the  most  precious  resources  in  the  educational 
system  and  decisions  about  its  allocation  affect  the 
curriculum,  student  learning,  student  and  teacher  rela- 
tionships, and  opportunities  for  Innovation.  The 
schedule  reflects  priorities  and  values  about  the 
educational  process  in  a  school.     It  can  provide 
significant  flexibility  or  severely  limit  flexibility. 
It  can  promote  collegiality  or  fragmentation.  The 
schedule  can  serve  the  school  and  its  students  or  it 
can  sake  the  school  and  its  students  serve  the  schedule. 
The  ramifications  of  scheduling  are  pervasive  and  touch 
upon  almost  every  aspect  of  the  school.     In  our  judg- 
ment it  is  an  area  worthy  of  action  research. 


From  our  analysis  and  discussion  we  have  narrowed 
down  the  topic  of  scheduling  to  two  researohable 
questions : 
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1.  How  oan  the  school  day  bo  sohedulod  for  the 
optiauD  Intellectual  and  affective  develop- 
ment of  the  middle  sohool  ofalld  at  our 
middle  school? 

2.  How  oan  the  school  day  be  scheduled  to  Improve 
the  quality  of  work  life  and  the  professional 
productivity  and  growth  of  teachers? 

In  an  attempt  to  answer  the  two  major  research 
;lons,  we  will  consider  these  additional  Issues: 

.     What  are  the  essentials  of  scheduling?  What 
are  the  glvens  and  necessary  conditions  or  the 
critical  mass  of  personnel  and  riisources 
required  for  an  effective  schedule? 

How  do  district  goals  and  curriculum  affect 
scheduling  in  the  middle  school?    How  does 
the  district  time  management  model  affect 
scheduling? 

.     Bow  does  the  middle  school  philosophy  affect 
the  scheduling?    How  does  the  schedule  affect 
the  middle  school  philosophy? 


RESEABflH  STSATRnTgs 

To  define  the  parameters  of  the  study,  refine  the 
research  questions,  and  identify  hypotheses  to  be 
tested,  we  decided  to  take  the  following  approaches; 

1.  Survey  teachers  and  administrators  for  their 
opinions  in  five  areas  related  to  scheduling: 
scheduling  Itself,  team  teanhlng,  middle 
school  philosophy,  grouping,  and  time 
management  and  planning. 

2.  Survey  a  random  jample  of  middle  school 
students  for  their  opinions  in  areas  related 
to  scheduling:    learning  needs  and  styles, 
scheduling  itself,  allocation  of  time, 
sequencing  of  learning,  subject  matter 
organization. 


3*  Review  the  district's  Middle  School  Philos, 
to  see  if  scheduling  practice  is  consisten 
with  philosophy. 
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Review  professional  literature  on  middle 
sohool  scheduling  and  philosophy.  ^ 
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5*     SzaBino  how  district  goals  and  ourriculua 
affeot  middle  school  scheduling. 

6.  Secure  consultants  with  middle  school  exper- 
tise to  discuss  current  middle  school  phil- 
osophies and  practices, 

7.  Follow-up  teacher  survey  with  in-depth 
interviews  with  teachers. 

8.  Interview  random  sample  of  parents  for  their 
perceptions  and  opinions  regarding  the  middle 
school  and  scheduling. 

9*     Identlfsr  roadblocks  and  resistances  to  change. 


We  reviewed  an  ERIC  compilation  of  abstracts  on 
the  middle  school,  read  and  shared  articles,  collected 
samples  of  middle  school  schedules  and  philosophies, 
recorded  our  thoughts  about  scheduling  and  middle 
schools  in  dally  logst  and  oonduoted  surveys. 

We  designed  two  surveys  (see  Tables  I  and  II)  — 
one  which  we  administered  to  the  teachers  in  our 
building  at  a  luncheon  and  the  other  which  we  adminis- 
tered to  a  random  sampling  of  100  students  in  our 
school.     The  results  (see  Tables  I  and  II)  of  the 
surveys  have  helped  us  in  shaping  the  direction  of  the 
research  and  in  Identifying  more  clearly  issues  which 
require  further  study. 


Teachap  Supvav 

An  analysis  of  the  data  collected  through  the 
teacher  survey  identified  team  teaching,  middle  school 
philosophy  and  approach,  class  size  and  scheduling  of 
common  courses  within  the  same  grade  level  as  questions 
which  require  more  examination.     While  the  quantitative 
information  yielded  by  the  survey  has  been  valuable  in 
determining  areas  for  further  study  we  believe  qualita- 
tive data  are  needed  to  develop  a  richer  understanding 
of  teacher  perceptions  and  concerns.     To  secure  such 
data  we  plan,  as  our  next  step,  to  interview  a  random 
sample  of  teachers. 
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student  Survav 


We  found  the  results  of  the  student  survey  to  be 
aost  interesting  In  terms  of  their  implioations  for 
middle  school  scheduling  and  for  tsaohing  and  learning 
styJes,     Students  indicated  they  would  like  an  activity 
period  during  the  day  (72-18),  a  study  period  during 
the  day  (81-9) r  ^  ten  to  fifteen  minute  period  at  the 
end  of  each  class  to  do  homework  (70-20),  and  classes 
to  be  shorter  or  longer  than  forty-five  minutes  (62- 
28).     They  reported  ttey  learned  best  vhen:  the  teacher 
givjs  a  lot  of  examples  (72-18),  the  olassvork  is  chal- 
lenging (54-36),  hard  and  easy  subjects  are  mixed 
during  the  day  ( 65-25 )>  in  small  group  situations  (64- 
r6),  working  with  a  partner  (67-23) f  with  a  lot  of  di- 
rection and  supervision  from  the  teacher  (52-38),  work- 
ing on  projects  with  students  from  other  classes  (53- 
37) f  and  helping  other  students  learn  (66-24).  Stu- 
dents are  interested  in  helping  teachers  instruct  ele-^ 
mentary  school  children  (62-28).     They  believe  they 
would  do  better  on  tests  if  they  had  only  one  test  to 
take  a  day  (75-15). 

An  analysis  of  essay  questions  dealing  with  learn- 
ing revealed  that  at  all  three  grade  levels  students 
felt  overwhelmingly  that  they  learned  best  in  small 
group,  "hands-ou^*  activities.     The  younger  the  stude-ts 
the  more  they  chose  this  learning  style.     In  desorlbing 
their  best  learning  experiences  the  predominant  re- 
sponse among  the  students  was  to  Identify  a  specific 
teacher  or  an  activity  in  science  or  social  studies. 


RESEARCH  DESIGM  MR  DATA  CQLLECTIQM 

From  our  analysis  of  the  data  we  proposed  to  pilot 
an  innovation  to  scheduling  to  test  the  following 
hypotheses: 

1.  Block  and/or  self-contained  scheduling  will 
reduce  discipline  problems. 

2.  Block  and/or  self-contained  scheduling  will 
facilitate  the  integration  of  the  curriculum. 

3*     Block  and/or  self-contained  scheduling  will 
improve  student- teacher  relationships. 

4.     Block  and/or  self-contained  scheduling  will 
better  accommodate  different  stuJent  learning 
rates  and  styles. 
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5.  Block  and/or  self-contained  scheduling  will 
enable  teachers  to  better  meet  the  affective 
needs  of  middle  school  children. 

6.  Block  and/or  self-contained  scheduling  will 
facilitate  the  improvement  of  student  learning. 

7.  Block  and  self-contained  scheduling  will 
enhance  the  quality  of  work  life  for  teachers. 

P.     Block  and/or  self-contained  scheduling  will 
help  to  improve  teacher  productivity. 


9.     A  professional  staff  development  program  on 
middle  school  scheduling  will  facilitate  the 


implementation  of  a  pilot  scheduling  project. 

To  test  the  hypotheses  we  will  collect  data  via 
fallowing  methodologies. 

1.  Pre-  and  post-test  evaluation  of  the  pilot 
project. 

2.  Formative  evaluation  on  the  process  of  change 
and  innovation  implementation. 

3.  Documentation  to  track  implementation  of  the 
pilot  project  and  the  staff  development 
program. 

4.  Case  studies  of  teachers  and  students  to 
monitor  project  impact  and  to  assess 
individual  change. 

5.  Independent  observational  study  of  teaching 
and  learning  in  the  pilot  project. 

6.  Follow-up  surveys  of  teachers  and  students. 
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June  1 f  1 982 

Action  Research  on  Change  in  Schools 

New  Hampshire 


Research  Proposal 


INTRODUCTION  AND  STATEMENT  OP  THE  PROBLEM 

The  New  Hampshire  Aotlon  Research  on  Change  in 
Schools  (ARCS)  team  consists  of  five  teachers,  one  re- 
S!oI^?»-nf''*'"         University  \>t  Ncj.  Hampshire  Education 
Department,  and  one  research  assistant,  a  doctoral 

f?^  *^  Harvard  University.     The  team  began  the  1982 
school  year  with  a  series  of  4  or  5  team  meetings  at 
which  we  talked  about  the  Junior  high  school  context, 
and  bow  changes  have  occurred  within  it.     tfe  discussed 
IV.  /«re  made  in  our  school  and  system  and 

the  roles  different  people  played  in  that  process.  Ve 
frequently  discussed  the  role  of  the  principal  in  the 
school,  because  we  were  in  the  process  of  hiring  a  new 
principal,  who  was  finally  appointed  and  began  working 
here  in  November.     As  we  talked,  many  problems  emerged 
which  face  education  in  general  and  our  school  in  par- 
ticular.    Central  among  these  seemed  to  be  the  issue  of 
scheduling,  which  affected  teaching  and  learning  condl- 
tions  in  the  school. 

As  a  result  of  these  early  discussions  of  ♦■l;e 
school  context,  one  teacher  team  member  has  begun  com- 
piling a  history  of  school  policies  and  decisions  re- 

''^r  ""^^  (Appendix 
^tf  S  ^[*ft^<'"tlio«  of  this  history.)     We  think  this 
will  be  helpful  to  us  in  our  research  and  to  other 
teachers  and  administrators  in  our  school  la  the  future. 

As  the  ARCS  team  focused  on  the  issue  of  schedul- 
ing, we  tried  to  narrow  it  down  to  a  researchable  cues- 
tion.     The  question  we  initially  chose  to  research  was. 

u''         ^!  scheduling  changes  to  benefit  our 

school?"    We  decided  that  issues  of  homogeneous  vs. 
heterogeneous  grouping,  class  length,  school  within  a 
school  or  teaming,  department  chairs  vs.  house  coordi- 
nators, and  flexible  or  modular  scheduling  were  impor- 
tant factors  in  this  school  related  to  the  issue  of 
scheduling.     Specifically  these  factors  seemed  to  re- 
iate  to  teacher  morale,  communication,  and  their  abil- 
ity to  do  a  good  Job  toward  student  learning. 
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As  our  first  step,  ws  designed  a  questionnaire  (see 
Appendix  B)  addressing  these  issues  whiob  we  personally 
gave  to  all  certified  personnel  in  the  school.     Each  of 
the  five  teacher  team  members  interviewed  9  or  10  staff 
members.     All  school  staff  had  been  divided  evenly  and 
randomly  assigned  to  be  interviewed.     The  average  time 
per  interview  was  30  minutes  without  considering  the 
time  and  effort  involved  in  scheduling  the  interview 
which  may  have  been  considerable.     All  interviews  were 
completed  within  a  week  and  a  half  period.     By  collect- 
ing data  from  the  taaohers  we  hoped  to  involve  then  in 
the  project  and  give  them  a  sense  of  ownership  in  the 
project  as  well.     In  collating  the  results,  we  found 
that  academic  and  non-academic  teachers  ranked  ability 
grouping  (i.e.,  homogeneous  vs.  heterogeneous  classes) 
and  school  within  a  school  (i.e.,  teasing)  among  their 
top  three  priority  issues  worth  further  investigation. 
We  decided  that  those  would  be  the  two  areas  within 
scheduling  on  which  we  would  focus  our  research. 

At  that  point  we  modified  our  original  question, 
"In  what  ways  do  homogeneous/heterogeneous  grouping  and 
teaming  affect  teacher  morale  and  Job  satisfaction  and 
student  learning?"    Ve  decided  to  research  these  issues 
on  scheduling  and  suggest  four  or  five  alternative 
schedules  which  would  reflect  our  findings  of  what 
would  be  best  for  teachers  and  students.     The  final 
decision  to  implement  one  of  these  schedules  rests  with 
our  school  principal. 

BEVIEtf  OF  RELATED  LITERATURE 

We  are  presently  pursuing  several  different 
methods  of  data  collection  about  scheduling.     We  have 
done  an  ERIC  search  on  middle  school/ Junior  high 
scheduling,  and  we  read  and  shared  the  articles  which 
address  the  issues  which  concern  us.     We  are  also  plan- 
ning to  visit  other  schools  which  use  schedules  that 
have  some  of  these  characteristics.     We  are  in  the 
process  of  identifying  schools  to  visit,  by  contacting 
a  number  of  local  and  state  organizations  who  may  have 
such  information. 

The  ARCS  team  reviewed  the  citations  listed  in  an 
ERIC  search,  gotten  by  a  University  team  member,  using 
these  key  words  which  were  determined  by  the  whole  team: 
middle  school/ Junior  high  scheduling,  flexible  schedul- 
ing, horse  plan,  homogeneous  grouping,  and  heterogene- 
ous grouping.     The  ERIC  search  resulted  in  7',  citations. 
A  teacher  member  reviewed  all  the  citation  abstracts 
and  chose  15  articles  to  be  Xeroxed  in  full.  The 
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Aotion  Researeh  teas  oeobers  divided  the  15  according 
to  personal  interest  and  read  and  reported  on  thea. 
Three  of  the  articles  seemed  related  but  were  not  help- 
rul.     Four  articles  were  very  helpful.     All  seven  are 
described  briefly  in  the  following  section. 

Arthur  Hazzell  (1978)  investigated  mixed  ability 
teaching  in  middle  school.     This  article  was  not  perti- 

?rLl?i!r»^;H?!''°\*''*?**^^"  "  "^^'^'^  context  was 

nff^S^fii?  .?^?"*  ""^^^  ^''^^P*         needs  so  much 

different  that  our  school.  The  article  provided  little 
information  or  direction.  j.j-wvj.o 

The  Vermont-New  Hampshire  Middle  Grades  Survev  Re- 
port (Michael  Allen,  1980)  was  a  survey  of  ?6  VerSon? 
and  33  New  Hampshire  middle  schools.  Information 
gathered  from  schools  described  enrollments,  feeder 

:  ^ptional  subjects  given,  faculty  training  and 
time  schedules.     Conclusions  and  recommendations  for 
improving  middle  grade  education  in  both  states  did  not 
apply  to  the  specific  issues  being  investigated  at  our 
school  by  the  Action  Research  team. 

Ray  Constantino  and  Charles  Larue  (1974)  described 
a  program  for  middle  school  science  which  included  a 
team  approach  and  a  three  year  rotation.     The  science 
teacher  on  the  AHCS  team  felt  our  school's  program  is 
better  and  thus  the  article  would  not  help  in  our  school. 

Donald  W.  Johnson  (1976)  reported  on  developing 
^?tni!«i*°Ti''f  "  effective  student  and  teacher  as- 
signment schedule.     Johnson  gave  information  as  to 
strategies  for  collecting  information  in  order  to  build 
a  workable  schedule  for  students,  teachers,  and  admin- 
istrators.    The  article  included  sample  sciedules, 
parent  survey,  assessment  graphs  for  math  and  reading 
tests,  profiles  of  district  performance  and  state  per- 
formance in  testing  prog.-am.     The  school  context  de- 
scribed  by  Johnson  seemed  to  include  many  of  the  same 
issues  the  Mew  Hampshire  Action  Research  team  is  ex- 
ploring.    This  article  is  very  pertinent  to  our  research. 

,«H«.?°  '^ames  Cole's  (  1975)  paper,  variable  Junior  high 
school  schedules  were  developed  to  inject  variety  and 

llllTit  traditional  daily 

schedule.     This  .report  collects  tables,  figures,  and 
diagrams  to  explain  the  Racine,  Wisconsin  Jun";  h?gh 
school  variable  scheduling  plan.     Sample  siudent  sched- 
n^;?'  studies,  the  rotation  cycle,  and  com- 

parisons with  traditional  scheduling  are  included.  Our 

llirtll^";  *  ^'P^  because  of  its 

clarity  in  the  mechanics  of  scheduling. 
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Ztt  Qary,  Indiana  at  the  Edison  Hlddle  School  a  new 
placement  and  grouping  system  is  being  used  in  math. 
Math  tests,  were  sorted  according  to  the  lowest  math 
skill  not  mastered  by  each  student.     Students  were  then 
placed  in  special  classes  devofcad  entirely  to  one  spe- 
cific math  skill.     No  attention  was  paid  to  grade  levels 
in  these  classes,     when  the  eitywide  checkpoint  exam 
was  administered  the  following  spring  to  all  seventh 
and  eighth  graders  Edison  scores  were  the  best  in  the 
city.     Results  like  this  seem  to  present  a  strong  argu- 
ment for  grouping  according  to  achievement  levels  in 
n9th  rather  than  math  grouping  within  grade  levels  as 
is  currently  being  practiced  at  our  school. 

The  effect  of  class  heterogeneity  in  Junior  h^gh 
school  English  classes  was  investigated  by  Carolyn  M 
Evertson,  Julie  Sanford  and  Edmund  Emmer  (1981).  The 
data  cited  in  this  study  was  collected  from  27  Junior 
high  school  English  classes  in  a  large  metropolitan 
school  district.     Variables  of  degree  of  homogeneity. 
Classroom  management,  adaptation  of  instruction  to  in- 
dividuals, *nd  student  task  engagement  and  cooperation 
were  looked  at.     Findings  suggest  that  extremely  het- 
erogeneous (English)  classes  appear  to  have  limitations 
la  student  achievemunt  and  task  engagement  and  coopera- 
tion of  students  which  are  related  to  the  teacher's 
classroom  management  skill  and  adaptability  to  students' 
needs.     These  authors  suggest  that  extremely  heterogen- 
ic!!? than  ideal  for  a  learning  environ- 
ment.    These  last  two  articles  are  helpful  to  the  ARCS 
team  because  our  Junior  high  school's  administrators' 
and  teachers'  scheduling  objectives  are  moving  from  ex- 
treme heterogeneous  grouping  in  all  subjects  to  top 
students  in  math  and  English  being  homogeneously 
grouped  within  grade  level.     (See  questionnaire  results 
in  Appendix  fl.) 

REVIEW  OP  THE  LITERATURE  ON  TEACHER  MORALE 

Several  themes  of  the  ARCS  team's  discussions  of 
our  school  context  were  in  the  areas  of  lack  of  commun- 
ication, low  teacher  morale  and  teacher's  lack  of  satis- 
faction in  their  ability  to  do  a  good  Job.     Members  of 
the  team  became  increasingly  interested  in  these  issues 
and  their  relationship  to  the  project's  central  focus  of 
scheduling. 

A  review  of  the  literature  indicates  that  the  most 
current  work  in  teacher  morale  is  being  researched  un- 
der the  focus  of  stress  in  teaching.       An  article  by 
Elizabeth  S.  Manera  and  Robert  E.  Wright  (I979},  "Stress 
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Factors  in  Teaching,"  had  3  groups  of  teachers  partici- 
pate in  a  Q-sort  of  14  stress  factors  related  to  their. 
Job  field.     The  broad  concept  of  oomfflunlcatlon  seemed 
"enbedded  in  the  top  4  items  selected  by  the  partici- 
pants."   Although  classroom  management  and  discipline 
are  meatiooed  as  top  concerns  of  teachers  in  current 
articles  these  authors  suggest  that  'perhaps  ooBBunioa- 
tion  or  the  lack  of  communication  tends  to  cause  more 
stress  among  educators  .  . 

Additional  articles  on  teacher  stress  which  were 
reviewed  focused  on  the  new  concept  of  teacher  "burn- 
out":   who  are  our  burned  out  teachers?    how  can  we 
Identify  stress  leading  to  burnout?    what  elements  in  a 
teacher *s  Job  definition  or  the  context  of  the  school 
iLay  contribute  to  stress  leading  to  burnout?     bow  does 
teacher  stress  show  up  in  attitudes  towards  students 
and  students*  learning?     (Ivanlokl  &  Schwab,  1981; 
Schwab  &  Iwanlckl,   19d2a,  19d2b;  Schwab,  1982). 

Ve  wondered  what  effects  scheduling  objectives  In 
our  school  had  on  teacher's  levels  of  stress  and  burn- 
out and  if  scheduling  changes  In  teaming  and  ability 
grouping  might  decrease  teacher  stress  and  improve 
teacher  morale,  communication,  and  Job  satisfaction. 

The  studies  on  burnout  were  based  on  a  survey  in- 
strument used  with  teachers,   the  Human  Services  Survey 
(Maslach  &  Jackson,   1981),  which  identified  the  three 
variables  of  emotional  exhaustion,  negative  attitude 
toward  students,  and  teachers*  feelings  of  lack  of 
personal  accomplishment  on  the  Job  as  measures  of 
stress  and  burnout. 

One  member  of  the  team  did  study  the  following 
other  survey  instruments  considered  for  use  in  collect- 
ing data  on  teacher  morale  and  Job  satisfaction.  These 
were  the  Leadership  Behavior  Description  Questionnaire 
(LBDQ),   the  Organizational  Climate  Description  Ques- 
tionnaire (OCDQ),   the  Job  Satisfaction/Dissatisfaction 
Questionnaire,  and  the  Minnesota  Teacher  Attitude  In- 
ventory (MTAI).     This  teacher  recommended  that  the  ARCS 
team  use  the  Human  Services  Survey  designed  by  Maslach 
and  Jackson  and  validated  with  teachers  by  Richard 
Schwab  and  Edward  Iwanlcki.     She  cited  a  number  of  rea- 
sons which  convinced  the  team  of  the  value  in  using  the 
Human  Services  Survey  to  gather  inrormatlon  for  this 
part  of  the  research  plan. 
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SELECTION  OF  RESEARCH  STRATEGIES  AND  FRANEVORK 


Tbe  research  question  was  formulated  when  the  ARCS 
team  observed  that  the  sohool*s  schedule  was  an  over- 
reaching issue  everpresent  during  discussions  of  school 
context  and  the  teaching/learning  environment.  Past 
decisions  related  to  the  implementation  of  school- 
within-a-sohool  format,  taamingt  and  ability  grouping 
were  often  predicated  on  constraints  imposed  by  the 
schedule.    The  team,  therefore,  deoiciied  that  a  search 
for  a  schedule  which  would  permit  flexibility  in  adopt- 
ing various  aspeots  of  the  above  concepts  was  needed 
and  appropriate  for  our  action  research.    Once  the  re- 
search question  became  clearly  stated,  in  what  ways  do 
ability  grouping  and  teaming  affect  teacher  morale  and 
Job  satisfaction  and  student  learning,  the  team  looked 
for  possible  research  models.     The  following  alterna- 
tives from  Borg  (1963)  were  presented  by  a  teacher  mem- 
ber: historical,  descriptive,  developmental,  case  and 
field,  correlational,  causal-comparative,  quasi-experi- 
mental, and  action  research.     A  University  member  pre- 
sented the  newer  research  and  development  and  the  eval- 
uative frameworks  for  the  group's  additional  considera- 
tion (Borg  &  Gall,  1981)*    Sample  models  of  the  action, 
the  research  and  development,  and  the  evaluation  frame- 
works which  addressed  our  research  questions  were  pre- 
sented by  University  members.     The  team's  preference 
appeared  to  be  the  three  models  just  cited  because  each 
seemed  able  to  encomp  ss  the  larger  Issues  of  schedul- 
ing as  identified  for  our  school. 

Discussion  centered  around  the  research  and  devel- 
opment and  the  evaluation  frameworks  due  to  the  team's 
interest,  goals,  and  comfort  with  these  designs.  The 
team  considered  many  factors  before  choosing  a  design 
framework:  time  factors  (length  of  project  and  personal 
time),  team  members'  familiarity  with  research  proce- 
dures, appropriateneiss  to  study  the  school  context,  and 
exploration  of  research  question  and  sub-questions. 

The  New  Hampshire  ARCS  team  finally  decided  that 
an  evaluation  design  would  be  the  best  choice.  Within 
this  framework,  the  team  will  undertake  a  descriptive 
case  study  of  one  school  context,  the  school  philosophy, 
and  the  match  between  the  philosophy  (goals,  objectives, 
and  Junior^igh  priorities)  and  the  scheduling  practices 
related  to  teaming  and  ability  grouping.     The  ARCS  team 
will  describe  the  current  school  context  and  philosophy 
and  current  practices.     The  team  will  analyze  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  current  practices  in  light 
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?L    S!    r,?"?^''.-''"'  ""'faotion,  and  student  learn- 
ing. He  will  also  Investigate  alternatire  scheduling 
procedures  and  will  rooonoend  Bajor/nlnor  cnanges  in 
scheduling  Which  will  be  1,  consistent  with  cu?  ope?a. 

?ie!r:hse"v:t\%'n.'r  '"lew,  and 

KINDS  OF  DATA  TO  BE  COLLECTED 

In  order  to  exaalne  how  scheduling  Tariablea  of 
teaming  and  ability  grouping  relate  to  teaoher  aorale 
and  Job  aatiafaotlon  we  need  more  information  from  the 
teachers  themaelvea.     We  considered  collecting  da?a 
from  students  and  admnistratora  as  well  on  the  effects 
on  t'2:oSer'sf''"''"*  variables,  but  ohose  to  co'n^^ntrate 

We  will  collect  data  from  teachers  concerning 

t«!i^°^^"i''''K.?f  ""^^  and  the  relation  of  the 

teaming  and  ability  grouping  variables  to  their  level 

Se  wJH*!?if  general  level  of  morale. 

We  will  also  collect  self  report  measures  of  teacher 

2«nti''°!i/J*'*??^^°°^^*«*'^^'  attitudes  toward  stu- 
dents, and  feelings  of  personal  accomplishment  using 
the  Human  Services  survey.  Data  collection  will  take 
place  in  Spring,  1982  and  again  in  December,  1982  to 
enable  us  to  analyze  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of 
.  P'-^^^of*  as  well  as  some  schedule  modifica- 
tions to  be  implemented  in  Fall  r983. 

?®  wilj  also  conduct  field  observations  of  other 

Whether  ^'^^^^   "^^^^S  ^^^^^^^ 

Whether  or  not  certain  aspects  of  scheduling  goals  or 

Objectives    e.g.,  teaming,  ability  grouping)  ire  system- 
atically related  to  certain  teacher  perceptions  of  lev! 
ela  of  morale,  job  satisfaction,  and  student  learning. 

DATA  TO  BE  COLLECTED 

exhaustion,  depersonalization 
(negative  attitude  toward  students),  and  personal 
accomplishment  of  teachers.     These  are  the  three 
subsoales  of  the  Human  Services  Survey. 

2)     Teachers'  opinions  about  teaming  and  homogeneous/ 
heterogeneous  grouping  and  their  perception  of  the 
relation  of  these  variables  to  Job  satisfaction, 
level  of  morale,  and  student  learning, 
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3)  Levels  of  efflotlonal  exhaustion,  depersoDalizatlon, 
and  personal  aooooplishfflent  of  teaohere  at  ee- 
leoted  aehoola  slisilar  In  oontext  to  oura. 

4)  Teacher  opini'^ns  at  selected  sohools  sliailar  in 
oontext  to  o-ara  about  teaming  and  ability  grouping 
and  their  perception  of  the  relation  of  these 
variables  to  Job  satisfaction!  level  of  morale, 
and  student  learning. 

5)  Principal's  scheduling  goals  and  opinions  about 
teaming  and  ability  grouping  (from  our  principal 
and  principals  at  the  field  observation  sites). 


DATA  COLLECTION  PBOCEDORES 

We  began  collecting  data  In  R^ovember,  1981  by  in- 
terviewing all  of  the  school's  certified  staff  about 
their  perceptions  of  the  existing  schedule,  Including 
what  they  would  like  to  see  changed  in  It.     The  new 
principal  took  office  at  the  same  time  we  were  design- 
ing our  Initial  questionnaire.     We  showed  him  a  copy 
and  asked  If  he  would  like  to  add  anything.     Be  said 
most  of  the  questions  were  ones  he  would  have  aaked 
anyway  and  he  would  be  Interested  In  the  results.  In 
Januaryi  1982  after  the  data  were  collated  and  results 
presented  to  all  staff,  the  principal  said  he  used  some 
of  this  Information  to  consider  schedule  modifications 
for  the  next  year,  1982-83.     (See  Appendix  B  for  results 
of  this  Initial  questionnaire.)     In  Hay,  1982.  the 
principal  was  Interviewed  by  2  teacher  members'  of  our 
team  to  clarify  scheduling  concerns  and  goals  for  the 
1982-83  year. 

To  probe  teachers'  attitudes  further,  we  considered 
another  questionnaire  and/or  Interviews  with  a  sample 
of  teachers.     We  discussed  whether  or  not  we  wanted  to 
collect  this  Information  from  all  teachers  or  Just  a 
sample,  and  decided  that  the  more  teachers  we  could 
reach,  the  more  complete  our  Information  would  be. 

We  administered  the  Human  Services  Survey  In  early 
June  to  all  teachers  In  the  school.     This  will  provide 
us  with  Information  about  teacher's  level  of  emotional 
exhaustion,  depersonalization,  and  personal  accomplish- 
ment.    We  attached  a  one  page  questionnaire  to  this  In- 
ventory which  asked  teachers  about  their  perceptions  of 
teaming  and  ability  grouping  and  the  effects  of  these 
variables  on  their  level  of  job  satisfaction  and  morale. 
We  will  follow  up  on  the  questionnaire  with  Interviews 
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of  a  saiple  of  teaobers  In  the  sohool.     The  Invantory 
and  quastioonalrt  vill  be  adaialstarad  again  in  Decem- 
ber, 1982.     (Appendix  C  shows  the  Huaan  Services  Survey 
and  Questionnaire.) 

We  may  also  administer  the  Human  Services  Survey 
to  teachers  in  the  other  aohools  during  the  field  ob- 
servations.    Appendix  D  shows  the  letter  we  have  sent 
to  a  variety  of  educational  personnel  in  the  six  state 
area  (Connecticut,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Mew  Haapshire, 
New  7ork,  and  Vermont)  to  help  us  identify  schools  to 
visit.     Response  from  our  letters  is  encouraging  for 
our  research  topic  and  for  field  site  suggestions. 


DATA  COLLECTION  PROCEDURES 

a)  Teacher  members  of  ARCS  team  divide  staff  and  con- 
duet  personal  interviews  with  staff  December,  1961 
on  scheduling  practices  and  concerns 

b)  Teachers  surveyed  in  Spring  of  1982  and  again  in 
December  of  1982  connecting  scheduling  practices 
and  changes  in  teaming  and  ability  grouping  with 
teacher  morale  and  perceived  effects  on  teaching 
and  learning'  conditions 

c)  Two  members  of  ARCS  team  to  visit  other  schools  and 
conduct  field  observations  using  interviews  and 
questionnaires  to  investigate  alternative  schedul- 
ing practices 

d)  Literature  review  to  investigate  alternative  sched- 
uling procedures 

e)  Description  of  the  history  of  the  policies  and  de- 
cisions' related  to  scheduling  practices  in  the  last 
10  years  at  our  school 

f)  Description  of  current  scheduling  practices  at  our 
school 

g)  Description  of  the  school  philosophy  (goals,  objec- 
tives, and  Junior  high  priorities) 

TIMELINE. 

This  year  we  tried  to  develop  the  ability  to  plan 
the  best  possible  use  of  our  resources  to  achieve  our 
goal  within  time  and  cost  limitations.     Our  time  chart 
will  remain  flexible  since  we  have  revised  it  several 
times.     The  following  is  our  current  timeline  for  the 
remainder  of  the  project. 

Summer,   1982        -     Begin  descriptive  statement  of 

school  philosophy  using  May, 
1982  transcript  of  interview 
with  principal 
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CoapXete  th«  desoriptlvo  his- 
tory of  the  poXioids  and  deol- 
siona  reXated  to  aoheduXlng 
praotloes  in  past  10  yoars 
Prepare  teacher  survey  data 
for  anaXysls:    key  punoh  ooo- 
puter  cards,  run  InltiaX  com- 
puter anaXysls 

Orientation  for  seoond  year  of 
project 

Desoribe  current  soheduXing 
practices  and  any  recent 
modifications 

Design  and  conduct  site  visits 
and  fieXd  observations 
AnaXyze  data  on  aXternative 
scbeduXing  practices 

Survey  teachers  again  using  the 
Human  Services  Survey 
AnaXyze  data  and  deveXop 
concXusions 

January,  1983      -    Make  a  recommendation  to  the 

prinoipaX 

February-AprlX    -    Write  a  report  of  the  findings 

to  be  used  by  other  schooX 
practitioners  in  investigating 
and  modifying  their  own  sohed- 
uXing pXans 


DATA  COLLECTION  AND  DATA  ANALYSIS 

As  mentioned  earlier,  some  data  coXXection  and  an- 
alysis has  already  been  done.     We  have  interviewed  aXX 
staff  members  about  their  perceptions  of  the  present 
schedule,  InoXuding  their  thoughts  on  teaming,  length 
of  classes,  and  ability  grouping  in  different  subject 
areas.     The  analysis  of  this  data  was  used  to  direct 
the  team's  discussion  of  a  specific  research  question. 

Data  wlXX  be  coXXected  from  our  school  this 
Spring,   1982.  and  from  other  schools  during  the  FaXl  of 
1982.  using  the  data  coXXection  tools  described  above 
The  team  wlXX  analyze  the  data  as  It  is  gathered,  and 
wlXX  use  the  results  to  recommend  a  schedule  that  meets 
teacher  and  student  needs. 


September 


October  and 
November 


December 
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SCHESDLS  OF  CONCLUSIOHS 

An  analysis  of  our  data  should  indicate  which  or- 
ganizational scheduling  formats  relative  to  teaming  and 
to  ability  grouping  lead  to  teacher  satisfaction  and 
student  learning.     We  will  use  these  conclusions  to 
reoonnend  schedule  changes  or  support  existing  schedul- 
ing practices  which  further  teacher  satisfaction  and 
student  learning.    Ve  will  write  a  report  of  our  find- 
ings which  could  he  used  by  other  school  practitioners 
in  investigating  and  modifying  their  own  scheduling 
plans.     We  would  consider  presenting  our  report  to  the 
other  Junior  high  schools  in  our  area,  to  the  superin- 
tendent of  our  district,  and  other  interested  people 
Further  development  plans  will  be  decided  in  1983 
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Appendix  A 


24  March  1982 

^iMIX  John  Alden 

These  are  the  dates  changes  were  made  in  our  school 
S78teo.     I  have  tried  to  show  the  prograas  in  chrono- 
logical order.     They  are  as  accurate  as  a  teacher's  oeo- 
ory  will  permit. 

Double  tracked  ability  grouping  -  Math  track 

and  English  track 
16  Grade  8  classes  grouped  /-p 
1C  Grade  7  classes  at  main  building 
6  Grade  7  classes  at  annex 

St.  Patrick's  Parochial  School  in  main  building 
to  take  classes  in  shop,  home  economics,  and  physical 
education.     A  school  built  fo^  550  students  at  one 
point  now  houses  over  1,000  students 

Title  I  program  begins 

Office  detentions  from  work  program  to  locked-in 
(all  students  in  a  classroom)  program 

Superintendent  orders  science  to  develop  and  teach 
a  program  in  sex  education. 

1Q71-7g 

Two  new  science  labs 

New  science  program  developed  during  summer 
Science  on  a  seven  week  rotating  program 
Each  student,  5  courses 
5  teachers  in  main  building 
Teachers  hand  out  own  marks  every  j  weeks 
One  8th  grade  class  broken  and  students  placed 
in  5  other  classes  foT>  science. 

Flexible  multilevel  parallel  ♦•.racking  program 
both  grades 

All  students  in  four  groups 

A    -  Advanced 

B    -     High  Average 

C    -    Low  Average 

D    -     Below  Average 
Classes  within  ability  groups  mixed 
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During  year  principal  leaves.     Assistant  principal 
becomes  temporary  principal;  then  retires.     A  new  prin- 
cipal ia  selected.     Annex  principal  becomes  new  assis- 
tant principal.     New  annex  principal 

New  principal  starts  a  faculty  senate  which  meets 
weekly  to  discuss  school  problems.     Members  are  se- 
lected by  departments 

Junction  program  begins? 

Staff  development  program  to  5  school  boards.  It 
is  approved 

at  JunlJrini  '°  "'"^  principal  again 

May-7th  period  mini-courses  assigned  to  all  teachers 
Junior  High  building  program  approved 
Parochial  students  no  longer  come  to  Jr.  High 

Districtwide  staff  development  6  year  plan  now  in 
0  per at ion 

School  on  split  sessions  at  two  buildings,  2  morn- 
ing groups,  2  afternoon  groups.     Extra  time  to  be  used 
by  teachers  for  meetings,  school  visitations,  soeclal 
planning 

Special  team  project  afternoons  at  annex  in  which 
5  teachers  try  total  team  approach  with  4  classes: 
2  above  average,  2  below  average 

Mainstreaming  of  all  students  begins 
Weekend  conference  in  Dovjr,  brainstormina 
issues  in  teaching 

4  sohools-within-a-school  established  at  the  Jr. 
High.     Each  school  has  a  team  of  teachers,  students, 
and  specialists.     Each  school's  schedule  is  developed 
by  teachers  within  designated  time  blocks.     Each  sciool 

''!f?^?w^?"*  coordinator.     Split  sessions  con- 
tinue until  Christmas 

One  school  has  fewer  students  but  all  Title 
(special  needs)  students 

Teacher  Corps  project  submitted  and  approved 

4  house  coordinators  in  charge  of  4  houses  (de- 
partment heads  dropped  -  principal  and  vice  principal 
now  department  heads}  "w-^j^a* 
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Houses  balanoad:    eaob  has  same  number  of 
students.     Tloe  blocks  established;     each  bouse  given 
lunoh  tloe  and  specials  and  is  free  to  create 
schedule  in  rest  of  time.     Students  traveled  in  groups 

Teacher  Corps  project  2  years 

Junction  program  ends 

Supervisory  union  broken 

School  district  leparates  from  4  towns.  Area 
agreement  still  in  effeuw.     Towns  still  send  students 
to  high  school 

Newington  has  area  agroeaent  for  7th  and  8th  grade 
students  to  be  educated  at  our  schools 

1978-79 

KIDS  II  project  starts  for  emotionally  handlcappec 
KIDS  II  mainstreased  when  possible  (science  and 
social  studies) 

Last  year  of  Teacher  Corps 

I.E. P.  students  all  in  one  house 


1Q80-81 

P.E.E.P.S.  program  begins  for  preschool  special 
education  students 

One  house  eliminated:     teachers  reassigned  from  4 
to  3  teams 

I.E.P.s  all  houses 


Principal  leaves.     Temporary  principal.  New 
principal  (former  staff  member)  hired 
Project  A.R.C.S.  begins 

3  houses  remain;  2  bouse  coordinators  serve  all 
three  bruses 

Schedules  done  by  house  coordinators  (up  to  now 
vice  principal  in  charge  of  scheduling) 
In-sobool  suspension  program  stcirts 
7  period  schedule  instituted 
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ACTION  RESEABCH  ON  CHANGE  IN  SCHOOLS 
TEACHER  SURVEX  -  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


3  Februa*"/  1982 

TO:        All  Staff  MeiBbera 
FROM:     Action  Researob  Teais 
RE:        Teacher  Survey 


Attached  you  will  find  a  copy  of  the  results  of  a 
recent  survey  you  completed.     The  charts  represent  a 
detailed  breakdown  of  the  responses.     The  four  acadenio 
areas  appear •  first,  aatiji;  social  studies;  science;  and 
English;  and  then  a  sub-total.     Next  are  five  addition- 
al areas:  booe  economics;  industrial  arts;  music  plus 
art  plus  physical  educati'sn  grouped  together;  resource 
perjple;  and  administration  plus  guidance  followed  by  a 
sub-total  of  these  areas.     The  overall  school  total  is 
shown  in  the  last  column. 

In  questions  that  asked  for  an  extended  response, 
the  most  frequently  mentioned  top  three  responses  are 
published.     Responses  are  additionally  broken  down  by 
academic  teachers  and  non-academic  teachers  (meaning 
all  other  staff  members).     There  were  many  more  com- 
ments that  were  too  numerous  to  print.     AIj.  of  your 
comments  will  be  considered  by  the  Action  Research 
Team.     In  the  near  future,  it  is  hoped  that  the  Action 
Research  Team  will  have  a  meeting  to  allow  teachers  to 
meet  with  us  to  discuss  your  concerns. 

The  Action  Research  Team  greatly  appreciates  your 
cooperation  and  always  welcomes  your  input.  Again, 
many  thanks  for  your  assistance. 


plw 
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ACTrOH  RESEARCH  ON  CHANCE  IN  SCHQOLS 
TEACHER  SURVEY 
RESULTS 

PrMfliftIs:    I  m  *  n«m6«r  of  »  5  pmrson  «ctfon  rasMrch  cbm.    (Th«  ««nto«rs  «p« 
Joftn  Alaw    arooM  johnjon,  Jonn  D.  P.pta.  EH  foe  Res«MC«r,  and  :«d 
vnh,m«.)  Lis*  S«uly»i  and  Sharon  Oja.  ^rHinti  out  of  ett«  Unfvarfitv  of 

«  *•"•  Cft.  caaai.    Th«  action  rasMren  Caam  Has 

6«w  funded  by  th«  Katlmial  Inscituca  of  Eduutfen  for  a  two  y«ar  3«rio<l 
to  rasMreh  Fssum  of  eftan^a  in  schools.    V«  dacfdad  to  conduct  ritaarcA 
on  an  issua  raoortant  to  our  tehoel.    ScheduHng  i9mt  zfm  Faading 
eanearn  and  pro6l«s.  ^ 

Uain^  tho  foltcMin^  format.  v#a  plan  to  IntarvicM  all  staff  •^•noars 
*isn  to       IntarvtaKwd  to  datamfna  ttialr  vtaws  on  lehaduHna  and 
•••fataa  <siuaa.    Ua  also  «isft  to  soUcft  your  suMastiena  on  soaci'is 
awanues  of  rasaarch. 

rour  rasponaaf  will  ba  cenfldantlal     Aggrafsta  rasults  •ill  sa 
oubifclrad.    Tha  findings  ara  to  halp  us  dlraet  our  reiaarch. 
(Nava  you  any  ouattlons  bafora  bagfn7) 

«osi  of  tfta  rasponsas  Nava  tha  following  format:    a)  strongly 
•Ifsagraa,  b)  dfsagraa.  c)  agr—,  and  d)  strongly  aoraa. 


/laws  on  Prasant  SehaauHng 


Tha  prasant  scnadula  is  satisfactory  Art  Adm 

X  SS  SfciEnq  Sub    HE  lA  PS  Has  gui    Sub  T 
«e'-0"9ly  disagraa  ;  0    i  -  1    1   '    i  3  :  Zi  i    Z  iT 


3.    Jisagraa  ^  3  •  3 '  3  :  3  j  12     H  n  t  ■  1     3     .    a  ,  16 

M  ■  2M  ,  2   1    6     Qt  II  1    3     3  5.11 
d.    strongly  agraa  !  t  '  0  /  Q  i  Q  !    I  >  oi  oi  0  ■  a     i     -    t   ■  2 

2.    What  things  do  you  lika  noat  about  prasant  schadula? 

Aeada<nic  taaehari  Non'Acaaanie  taaehar* 

a)  (.angth  of  elasa  parfod  a)    Langth  of  eiats 

b)  FTva  acadaale  elassas  b)    Savan  parlod  day 

c)  Sinall  elassas  c)  Nothing 

3-    wh?it  things  io  you  Ilka  laast  about  srasant  sehaduia? 

Aeadartie  teach«r<  ■<on"Acadew>c  teachars 

a)    Study  halls  ,)    p^or  arrangonants  for  fpceUit  cta$»«s 

b     Lack  of  flaxi bill tv  5,)    study  halls 

c)    Net  enough  extra  tima  c)    Periods  toe  short  and  coo  -lany  classes 

during  day  for  housa  meeting 


1 1 . 


I. 


2. 


Th«  scHoolft^wi tnin*a*ic^ool  organizational  conctflt 
should  ratain«d. 


Art 


a.    strongly  dfsagras 

dIsagrM 
c.  afraa 

4b    strongly  agrM 


Suo 


0 

2 

0 

'  2 

f  0 

'  or  0 f  9 

l2_ 

4 

2 

1 

0  i 

1 

1 

t  ? 

i  3 

i  13'  2  i  3 

>  0 

3 

J 

1  : 

1 

z 

7 

'  k 

2i  |!  f 

\  1 

'? 

20  : 

1  i 

61 

! 

It 

\  0 

1  2'  0'  2 

t  1 

16 

What  things  do  you  Ilka  mott  atiouc  ''fehoeli«wlthln*aMehoei"7 

Ac94mlc  taachars  Won^Acadawlc  taachars 

a)  Taach«rs  shara  commn  group  of  Hlds  a) 
d)  Studants  hava  Idantftv  b) 
c}    Smallar  elaisas 

c) 


Studanta  hava  fdanti ty 
Taaching  taami  maating  tima  ro^tt^tr 
to  discuss  kids 

Uass  confusion  -  aiora  organ iiao 


What  things  do  you  Ilka  laast  aiiouc  ' 

Acadamic  taachars 

a)    isolataa  taachars  frooi  othar 
taachars 

9}    Its  iTot  Ifka  It  usad  to  ba 

z)    Hot  anough  total  school  fdantfty 


schoo  I  s-^  I  th  I  n-a*ichoo  l"7 

yton^Acadamic  taachars 

a)    SMCfaMsts  not  Involvad  tn  :asms 
Isolatas  taachars  and  kfds 
|}aeraasas  f^axibllltv 


c) 


4.    TMchtng  taam  sneuld  hava  tho  oeportunity 


Hua 


to  maat  during  school  Hours. 

SS  ScfEflQ  Sub 

Hfe 

(A 

Art 
!»E  Am 

Adfli 
Sui 

Sua 

r 

«•    strongly  disagraa 

F 

'  1  '  0  1  J 

1  2 

'  3 

3  1  0  •  0 

•  0 

3 

z 

1 0 

0  i  0  '  0 

LiL 

'  0 

9 

!  t  I  3 

i  0 

1 

c*  agraa 

u. 

■  1  i  J ;  3 

1  3 

u 

'  0 

11 

d.    strongly  agraa 

1  ? 

i  5  '  2 '  2 

'  12 

\  3 

1 

I  I  t  «. 

!  (. 

^aachlng  taams  mamOarsh'  s  snould  ba 
^ttermin^^  by  tha  ceact  s» 

H 

SS  SclSna 

Sub 

HE 

lA 

Aft 

n  Us 

Ad» 

Sub 

r 

a»    stHMgly  disagraa 

0 

'  1  ;  '  1  0 

0 

T 

.  6 

2 

b*  disagraa 

0 

1  1  !  ?  '  0 

2 

hi 

t 

'  0 

& : 

c*  agraa 

-I 

i  2  i  2  i  <» 

tt 

2' 

JL 

Liii- 

'5„ 

:6  ■ 

d.    strongly  agrea 

2 

'2't!2 

T 

t  - 

0 

biJ- 

1 

J 

Ho  1 

Taacnfng  Caams  snould  ba  abandonad* 

SS  SeiEna  Sub 

ME 

tA 

Art 
PE  j(«s 

A«i 

Sua 

T 

i.    strongly  disagrsa 

J- 

0 

I 

0  2 

2 

b.  disagraa 

2 

I  2  1  3  1 

,  1 

k 

2 

<•  '  2 

2 

u 

c*  agraa 

0 

i  0  1  1  ■  1 

2 

0 

0 

1  2 

0 

d*    strongly  agraa 

0 

loi  2l  f  1 

3 

0  t 

0 

0  f  0 

'  0 

;  0 

■J  i 
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7.    Th.  ,cticn  i-*»Mrch  group  ihoutd  stu«»v  tha  RducaUon*! 
v.»u«  of  "school.  -Ithl«-..,ch«ol«'  and/or  t«m  twSIno. 

«*    ttrongly  dts#grw 

c.  igrM 

Strof^ly  agrM 


Art 


6id|d 

ri- 

1T 

1  ' 

'  1  ° 

MM  1 

3ua 

! 

1 

0  '  0  1  t 

ll 

9 

1 1  I 

^  J 

i  ^ 

— i- 

5:  7j  1 
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•J 

2: 2 

.  k 

i  2 

0  f  01  1 

2 
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oi  1 

\  1 

1 2 
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Hotiso  coordinators  should  b*  retained. 

strongly  disagrao 
b.  disagrsa 
e.  agrea 
d.    strongly  «gra« 


Mut 

Art 


Adm 


W  SS  SelEnq  Sub    Hg  U  PE  Ra«  Ci-t 

1 Oi  3  .  2    ■        '  ^ 


Sub 


2:1  ;  s  I 

— L. 

I  !  3  ;  a  ! 

2!!^  1   :  1 

:2l 

20 

0  '  2  I  2  1  Q  \!  U 


If  thora  is  to  ba  systaia  of  housa  coordinators,  thar^Jw&ld  be 
Academic  teachers  iten^Acadanle  eeag>>.... 


(hew  -n»ny7) 


i)  On«  for  Mch  Houss 
&)  On*  for  •ach  grada 
c)  Zafo 


a)  Ona  for  aach  Housa 
^)  Ona  for  aacf)  grada 
c)  Zaro 


9cgrnning  naxt  yaar,  taachars,  rathar  ehan  admf nf t trawra, 
Should  .arv.  as  d^rxmnt  ciialrparwna . 


Huf 

Art 


a. 

strongly  dfsagraa 
dfiagraa 

,  0 

100  1  ■ 

HE 
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"c  i^es  buJ 

a  1  0  ;  0 

Sub 

3  1 
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5. 

i  Q 

10 i  0  I  '  1 
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C. 

«graa 

!  0 

j  2 }  2   2  i  & 
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21 

*    2   :  2 

i?, 

d* 

strong ;y  agrea 

Ul  3    3   f  ,4 

0. 

1  1 

3    »   '  2 

—2.1 

coordinator  and  dapartmant  chairperson.  >rf,(eh  ^Id  you  prefer? 
a-    teachers  in  the  house  coordinator  role 
b.    caachars  In  the  deparowit  chairperson  role 


T8 


^"Trpe'rso^s'""  ^^^-t^ent 


HUS 


a.  strongly  ti\%Bqr%m 
6.  djsagraa 

d.    strung Jy  agr«« 


SS 

SclEno  Sub 

HE 

lA 

Art 

Pt  Res 

Adm 

Sul 

Sua 
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0 

0  0 

0 
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^  f 

0  0 
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0  1 

1  1  0 

i  f 
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n  tv  Group fng 


2. 


Ho«*og«fT»o«f  grouping  &y  «ftiMty  for  all  cUss«s  i$  b«sc. 


Ar? 


Am 


serofigly  dlMgrM 

ss 

ScIEnQ 

Sub 

HE 

PE 

<:ui 

SuD 

r 

,,i 

!^ 

"T 

0 

2 

b« 

dIsagrM 

J 

T  !  2 

8 

1  0 

i  2 

z 

to 

c. 

agree 

1 

I  t 

Z 

0 

k 

d. 

strongly  agree 

0 

1 

0  '  1 

2 

t  1 

1 

5 

3 

e« 

b. 

c. 


„  Hue 
>teterogeneowe  groyplitg  by  eblffty  for  #11  clessee  Is  b«et.  hr% 

strmgiy  disagree 
disagree 
agree 

strongly  agree 


0 1  1 1  d  '  0    i  ■  3  ^  a 

2  1  1  1  5  U      1        11   ■  24 

0  0 

It 

1  !  1    0  !  1      Q     '     1   '  7 

j  0  ■  1  i  0  .  0 
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T-aii.  fh!?  ?  of  a  Collabprative  Action  Reaeapch 

n^'.f"''?^**  National  Inatitute  of  Edu- 

lalali'  •'•^  taaohara  from  a? 

Jf?!!  *  rasaaroU  graduate  atudent,  and  a  pro- 

oJo^J?  ^°  Septanber  of  198I  and  ia  a  two-yea? 

SI  h!^!*H  J?  conducting  reaearoh  on  conoerni  which 
we  have  defined  aa  iaportaat  for  our  aohool! 

oonduoted  a  aurvuy  of  the  teaohinic  ataff 

aoiadui^  "^f*"*;"-  ooncerna  r ell?!  to 

w?th  hi  ^  inadequaciea.  Sooe  of  the  conoarna  deal 
With  hev-rogeneoua  va.  bomogeneoua  groupinga.  Pre- 
aently    our  achool  groupa  atudenta  hooogeneoialy  ?or 

^iSloiSif    f.  firpuplng  atudenta  hoao- 

fuSnS?a!'  creating  very  low  groupa  in  all 

Our  aohool  presently  has  atudenta  placed  in 
t!!™"**"^;  *  aohool.-    This  concept  Seana  Jhat 

teaoa  of  teaohera  share  a  cooBon  group  of  atSdenta  Me 
would  like  to  maintain  this  oonoejt  but  also  ar?ow'fo? 
students  to  have  individual  achedulea;  ' 

Siaultaneoualy,  we  would  liJce  to  expand  on  our 
homogeneous  groups,  keep  "schools  within  a  school"  and 
also  allow  individual  atudent   ichedules  to  exisU 

With  somror^'a??  !5  fS*'***'^^  ^•^'^  successful 

kiBdi^?!  ''^  ******  areas?    if  go,  would  you 

sahtll    f^r'^  PTtinent  information  to  me  (name  of 
school    address,  phone,  and  contact  person)     so  that  I 

?rL  to  cSir:"%'J""  ^"'^  '^'-^  schools.  'p"aie  JeJl 
rree  to  call  me,  if  you  wlah. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  cooperation. 
Sincerely , 


Jack  D.  Parte 
New  Hampshire 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  PROBLEM 


The  Nev  Hampshire  Action  Reaearoh  on  Chaoge  In  Schools  (ABCS)  team 
began  the  1981*1982  school  year  discussing  problems  In  education  and  In 
their  own  school  in  parUoular.   Maay  of  the  oonoarns  we  identified  (e.g., 
homogeneous  vs.  hetei*ogeBeeus  grouping,  school- wlthlo-o- school,  class 
length,  bouse  coordinators  vs.  department  chairs)  feU  into  the  broad 
category  o«  scheduling,  an  area  which  affected  teaching  and  learning  condi- 
tions lo  the  school.    Preliminary  Investigation  Into  the  issue  of  scheduling 
and  organizational  ohanges  made  by  a  new  principal  led  us  to  rafoous  on  a 
narrower  Issue  related  to  scheduling  and  to  the  concerns  raised  above.  Ve 
chose  to  Investigate  the  relationship  between  school  staff  Job  satisfaction/ 
sdi*ale  and  a  number  of  organizational  changes/practices  occurring  at  the 
Portsmouth  Junior  High  School  (PJHS). 


Sl^ATEMENT  OF  THE  QUESTION 

Our  research  question  evolved  during  the  first  el^t  months  of  the 
project,  paralleling  our  decisions  about  a  researchable  problem.    We  Inlt* 
lally  chose  to  research  the  question,  *Bow  can  we  make  scheduling  changes  to 
Improve  teaching  and  learning  eolations  at  PJHS?*  We  focused  particularly 
on  the  Issues  of  homogeneous  vs.  heterogeoAous  grouping,  class  length, 
school-wlthln-a-sohool  or  teaming,  department  chairs  vs.  house  coordinators, 
and  flexible  or  modular  scheduling  as  factors  which  ml^t  affeot  staff 
morale,  commualoatlon  and  student  learning. 

Preliminary  data  MUeotlon  and  analysis  as  well  as  further  dlsousslon 
of  these  concerns  caused  us  to  focus  more  specifically  on  the  relationship 
between  staff  morale  and  several  organizational  practices  In  the  school.  We 
then  Identified  several  research  questions  which  addressed  this  problem. 

1.  Do  organizational  ohanges  effected  between  1981-82  and  1982-83 
at  the  Junior  high  school  (see  Appendix  A)  affect  school  staff 
morale/Job  satisfaction? 

2.  Do  organizational  changes  at  the  Jui;lor  high  school  affeot 
school  staff's  perceptions  of  teaming,  grouping  of  students, 
communication  with  colleagues  and  administration,  time 
management,  and  teaching  assignment? 

3.  Is  soal  clarity  and  involvement  In  policy  decision  making 
related  to  staff  morale/Job  satisfaction? 


RE7IEW  OF  ROTATED  LITERATURE 

The  literature  reviewed  in  this  section  was  identified  by  conducting 
ERIC  searches  utilizing  the  following  descriptors:    middle  school/ Junior 
high  scheduling,  flexible  scheduling,  bouse  plan,  homogeneous /heterogeneous 
grouping.    Additional  relevant  materials  on  teacher  morale/ Job  satisfaction 
were  reviewed  from  a  second  ERIC  search  and  from  additional  reading  over 
the  year. 
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jiHOLSL  SleU  Scheduling 


Ourifig  our  initial  ERIC  searcb*  the  following  artiol»  provided  the 
teas  with  inforoation  atout  schedule  issues  faced  in  other  schools  and 
communities.    Once  the  teas  shifted  its  focus  to  the  issue  of  teacher 
morale,  these  articles  were  less  directly  relevant. 

Ray  Coatantino  and  Charles  Larue  (1974}  described  a  program  for  middle 
school  science  which  included  a  team  approach  and  a  three  year  i*otation. 
The  science  teacher  on  the  ARCS  team  felt  the  FJHS  science  program  waa  more 
adequate. 

Dooald  W.  Johnson  (1976)  rei»rted  on  developing  and  implementing  an 
effective  student  and  teacher  assi^iment  schedule.    Johnson  gave  informatloo 
about  strategies  for  collecting  information  which  would  lead  to  a  workable 
schedule  for  students,  teachers,  and  administrators.    The  article  included 
sample  3chediU.es,  parent  survey,  assesanent  graphs  for  math  and  reading 
tests,  profiles  of  district  performance  and  state  performance  in  testing 
program.    Because  the  school  context  described  by  Johnson  seemed  to  include 
many  of  the  same  issues  the  PJHS  action  research  team  was  exploring,  this 
article  was  very  pertinent  to  ou^  original  research  question. 

In  James  Cole's  (1975)  paper,  variable  Junior  high  school  schedules 
were  developed  to  inject  variety  and  expanded  course  offerings  in  the  tradi- 
tional daily  schedule.    This  report  presents  tables,  figures,  and  diagrams 
which  explain  the  Racine,  Wisconsin  Junior  high  school  variable. scheduling 
plan.    Sample  student  schedules,  programs  of  studies,  the  rotation  cycle, 
anC  comparisons  with  traditional  scheduling  are  included,    ibe  new  prlnolM 
at  PJHS  kept  a  copy  of  this  article  because  of  its  clarity  In  the  mechanics 
of  scheduling. 

In  Gary,  Indiana  at  the  Edison  Middle  School  a  new  plaoemont  and  group- 
ing system  is  being  used  in  oath  (Dongu,  1979).    Math  tests  wei-e  sorted 
according  to  the  lowest  math  skill  not  mastered  by  each  student.  Students 
were  then  placed  in  special  classes  devoted  entirely  to  one  speolTlo  math 
skill.    No  attention  was  paid  to  grade  levels  in  these  classes.    When  the 
cityvide  checkpoint  exam  was  adninlatered  the  following  spring  to  all  sev- 
enth and  eighth  graders,  Edison  scores  were  the  beat  in  the  city.  Results 
like  this  seem  to  present  a  strong  argument  for  grouping  according  to 
achievement  levels  in  math  rather  thah  math  groupixig  within  grade  levels  as 
la  currently  being  practiced  at  PJHS. 

The  effect  of  class  heterogeneity  in  Junior  high  school  English  classes 
was  investigated  by  Carolyn  M.  Evertson,  Julie  Sanford  and  Edmund  Eomer 
(1981).    The  data  cited  in  this  study  was  collected  from  27  Junior  high 
school  English  classes  in  a  large  metropolitan  school  district.  Variables 
of  degree  of  homogeneity,  classroom  management,  adaptation  of  instruction  to 
Individuals,  and  student  task  engagement  and  cooperation  were  studied.  Find- 
ings suggest  that  extremely  heterogeneous  (English)  classes  appear  to  have 
limitations  in  student  achievement  and  task  engagement  uu!.  cooperation  of 
students  which  are  related  to  the  teacher's  olasaroom  management  ■'^m  and 
adaptability  to  student's  noeds.    These  authors  suggest  that  extremely  het- 
erogeneous classes  are  less  than  ideal  for  a  learning  environment.  These 
last  two  articles  are  helpful  to  the  ARCS  team  because  Portsmouth  Junior  High 
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School's  administrators'  and  teacbers*  scheduling  objectivds  are  moving  from 
extreme  heterogeneous  grouping  in  all  subjects  to  top  students  in  math  and 
Ejoglish  being  homogeneously  grouped  within  grade  level  (see  SOS  question- 
naire results  in  Appendix  B). 


Taaghgr  Morale  and  SehadtillBg 

Several  themes  cf  the  ARCS  team's  discussions  of  our  school  context 
were  in  the  areas  of  lack  of  communicationi  low  teacher  n»rale  and  teaohtir's 
lack  of  satisfaction  in  their  ability  to  (to  a  good  Job.    Members  of  the  team 
became  increasingly  interested  in  these  issues  and  their  relationship  to  the 
project's  initial  focus  of  scheduling. 

A  review  of  the  literature  indicates  that  the  fl»st  current  work  in 
teacher  morale  is  being  researched  under  the  focus  of  stress  in  teaching. 
An  article  by  Elizabeth  5.  Manors  and  Robert  E.  Wright  (1979),  "Stress 
Factors  in  Teaching,"  had  three  groups  of  teachers  participate  in  a  Q-sort 
of  14  stress  factors  related  to  their  lob  field.    The  broad  concept  of 
communication  seemed  ^embedded  in  the. top  four  items  selected  by  the  partic- 
ipants."  Although  classroom  management  and  discipline  are  mentioned  as  top 
concerns  of  teachers  in  current  articles  these  authors  suggest  that  "perhaps 
communication  or  the  lack  of  communication  tends  to  cause  more  stress  among 
educators.  . 

Additional  articles  on  teaohiftP*  stress  which  were  reviewed  focused  on 
the  new  concept  of  teacher  "burnout":    Who  are  our  burned  out  teachers?  How 
can  we  identify  stress  leading  to  burnout?   What  elements  in  a  teacher's  Job 
definition  or  the  context  of  the  school  may  oontribute  to  stress  leading  to 
burnout?   How  does  teacher  stress  show  up  in  attitudes  toward  students  and 
students'  learning?  (Zwanicki  &  Schwab,  1981;  Schwab  &  Iwanioki,  1982a, 
1982b;  Schwab,  1982). 

Schwab  and  Iwanicki  (1982),  in  describing  who  are  our  burned  out  teach- 
ers, state  first,  a  major  aspect  of  burnout  is  the  development  of  feelings  of 
emotional  exhaustion  and  fatigue.    A  second  major  aspect  is  the  development 
of  negative  attitudes  toward  the  people  with  whom  the  affected  people  work. 
The  third  aspect  is  the  loss  of  the  feelii:gs  of  accomplishment  derived  from 
the  Job.    These  three  ways  in  which  professionals  encounter  stress  result 
from  the  constant  and  intensive  involvement  with  people  and  can  lead  to  a 
loss  of  care  and  oommitment  which  is  not  characteristic  of  their  original 
attitudes « 

Cauaga     Strsaa  aaa  £uciikaL 

A  number  of  recent  studies  and  articles  describe  causes  of  teacher 
stress. 

Sparks  (1979)  suggests  the  major  causes  of  teacher  stress  are:  (1) 
lAs&i  tnvolvMBant  and  Hpuftftd  jTnWftri  (2)  the  naturq  gf  the  inter- personal 
relationships  in  the  school,  and  (3)  teacher  pereaptiona  of  role  conflicts. 
The  interaction  of  these  factors  may  be  important  in  describing  reasons  for 
high  teacher  stress,    T!je  ARCS  team  examined  some  of  these  issues  in  its 
surveys  and  interviews, 
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Serivens  (1979)  suggadts  fflost  burnout  sxiats  ia  teaeters  wbo  have 
workad  for  more  than  10  years,    la  PJHS  saaplo,  50?       the  taaohars  bars 
more  tban  ten  years  of  experleaoe. 

F.  C.  EUanberg  (1972)  reviewed  the  factors  affecting  teacher  mcrale 
and  summarized  the  major  co&oluslons  draira  from  several  studies: 

1)  student  achievement  increased  under  teachers  with  high 
morale  and  decreased  under  teachers  with  low  morale 

2)  teacher  morale  assists  in  establishing  "school  character" 
or  climate 

3)  the  nnre  democratic  the  school  adainlstratlon,  the  hl^er 
the  morale  (Burkett,  1965) 

4)  salary  affects  level  of  morale  for  some  teachers  and  not 
others 

5)  personal  factors  are  most  important  in  determining  an 
individual's  level  of  morale 

6)  teacher's  relationship  with  principal  is  a  key  ooo- 
personal  factor  (Eood,  1965) 

7)  teacher  participation  in  administrative  decisions  is 
related  to  morale  (LelmaBf  1961) 

Ellenberg  concludes  by  suggesting  that  adminlstra.or's  attitudes,  policies, 
procedure,  understanding  of  teachers,  and  philosophical  approach  to  problems 
are  a  major  factor  in  teacher  morale. 

Kathleen  Booher  (1978)  reacts  to  "middle  school  Relanobolla"  and  says 
Junior  high/middle  school  teachers  are  made  to  feel  like  losers  for  the 
following  reasons: 

1 )  they  are  neglected  by  central  administration 

2)  administrative  decisions  are  oade  without  considering 
these  teachers 

3)  sufflinlstratlon  focuses  on  what  high  school  teachers  thlhk 
Junior  high/middle  school  teachers  should  teach 

4)  administration  minimizes  importance  pf  junior  hlgb/middle 
school 

5)  there  is  no  recognition  of  Junior  high/mldle  school 
teacher  accomplishments. 

Booher  calls  for  administrative  jupport  for  Junior  high/middle  school 
teahers  to  improve  teacher  morale. 

In  Douglas  Heath's  (1981)  summary  of  his  extensive  research  on  faculty 
burnout,  morale  and  vocatiooal  adaptations,  he  states  that  teacher  morale 
may  be  deteriorating  because  the  intrinsic  rewards  for  teaching  are  lower 
now  than  they  used  to  be.    High  job  morale  comes  from  an  optimal  relation- 
ship between  Job  adjustment  and  personal  fuiriUoent.    Teachers  la  the  past 
had  higher  vocational  adaptaUon,  despite  low  Job  salaries  because  they  got 
intrinsic  rewards  from  helping  children  develop,  receiving  oomnunlty  and 
parent  respect,  achieving  personal  fulfiUment.    It  is  these  intrinsic 
values  in  teaching  which  are  lower  today:    children  are  harder  to  teach, 
parents  and  community  give  less  respect,  and  teachers  feel  they  are  realiz- 
ing less  of  their  potential.    Thus,  teacher  morale  remains  low  evsn  as 
salaries  go  up.  4 
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In  a  r9c«at  NEJU-NOW  newslattar  (Maroh  14,  1983)  David  Llpsky  of  the  New 
York  State  laduatrial  Labor  Relations,  CoraelX  University,  stated  that 
"There's  no  evidence  that  pronlae  of  extra  lAy  laproves  a  teacher *s  class* 
rooffl  performaaoe.    Most  teachers  do  their  oest  re^rdless  of  the  olroua- 
stanoe.*   The  same  novslatter  reported  thae  research  has  shown,  however, 
that  teachers'  experlenoe  and  education  la  positively  related  to  student 
aohlevefflent. 

Kanara  and  Wright  (1979)  suggest  that  reoognlalng  stressors  is  a  major 
factor  In  suooessfully  dealing  with  Job  stress.    In  their  research  In  teach* 
Ing,  14  categories  were  ranked  by  partldpaAts  to  show  how  ouob  stress  the 
Item  ^oduoed  In  their  life.    91  educators,  two  classes  of  graduate  class- 
room  teachers,  and  public  school  adalnlstrators  rated  tiae  sanageaent,  in- 
divlduaiizsd  Instruction,  and  Judging  people  as  the  aost  stressful  factors 
In  teaching.    Accepting  and  using  other  people's  eaq^tlse  and  building  a 
professional  reputation  were  listed  as  least  stressful. 

School  Cllnatft.  Organlgati  onnT  Struotura  aptf  Iflafifaflmiaralit 

A  nuDber  of  studies  relate  the  organizational  structure  and  school 
context  to  teacher  omrale. 

Dennis  (1973)  f  in  an  exploratory  analysis  of  school  olijnates,  reviewed 
past  studies  on  morale  and  lists  the  following  major  conclusions  as  factors 
affecting  morale  in  the  schools: 

1)  Morale  is  a  function  of  many  Interrelated  variables. 

2)  There  is  a  lack  of  instruments  to  measure  morale. 

3)  The  immediate  supervisor/ administrator  is  important  to  a 
teacher's  morale.    A  democratic  administration  can  offset 
other  factors  which  typically  produce  low  morale. 

4)  Congrulty  of  perceptions  and  expectations  or  lack  of  it 
between  school  boards  and  teachers  is  important  to  teacher 
morale. 

5)  Administrators  and  teachers  often  have  different  views  of 
levels  of  morale  and  what  1a  important  to  teachers  morale. 
A  larger  discrepancy  between  their  expectations  results  in 
lower  Qusrale. 

6)  Prei^atlon  programs  for  teachers  which  develop,  or  fail 
to  change,  unrealistic  attitudes  about  teaching  result  in 
low  morale. 

7)  Research  i»eds  to  be  done  on  the  relation  of  teacher  morale 
to  teaching  performance  and  to  administrative  personnel 
policies  and  practices  m  the  school. 

Dennis  then  went  on  to  study  two  Junior  bi^  schools  -  one  with  and  one 
without  morale  problems.    He  utilized  four  instruments,  two  for  students,  one 
on  self  esteem  and  one  on  school  atmosphere,  and  two  for  teachers,  one  on 
how  staffs  feel  about  co-workers  and  supervisors,  and  a  second  instrument 
measuring  how  satisfied  they  are  with  the  degree  of  participation  and  recog- 
nition received  from  their  work. 
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Spoolficaliy,  the  taaoiier  instruaasts  measured  { 


"^upportiveness"  -  a  person's  feeling  that  ahe/be  is  aooeptadf 

rsspeoted,  and  eaoouraged  to  funotiou  as  a  ooopeteat, 

sf feotlve  individual 
•change  leadersbip"  -  a  person's  feeling  that  thi»2*o  is  a 

sincere  oonoern  to  .find,  develop  and  iapleiLjnt  better 

ways  of  doing  hi^  quality  work. 

Dennis  oonoludes  that  there  are  five  aspects  of  the  work  situation  thaL 
are  related  to  teacher  morale: 

Work  planziing  and  coordination 
Work  productivity 

Work  incentive  (i.e.,  salaries,  benefits  which  are  adequate) 
Work  oovirocment 

Work  resources  -  setting  (sufficient  to  do  an  adequate  Job) 

William  C.  Miller  (1981)  discussed  staff  morale,  school  climate,  and 
educational  productivity.    Sis  comments  can  be  grouped  in  four  major  areas 
as  be  reviewed  the  research  findings; 

1)  The  social  dimate  of  school  and  staff  morale  can  affect 
student  attitudes  and  learning 

2)  Administrative  behavior  can  be  important  in  facilitating 
positive  staff  morals  and  be  cites  the  following  behaviors: 

•  praising  and  giving  support 

-  supporting  teacher  in  conflicts  with  studeL.s  and  parents 

*  giving  attention  to  teachers'  physical  comfort 

-  assuming  responsibility  for  administrative  actions 

-  demonstrating  knowledgeahility  about  current  practices 
and  strategies 

-  encouraging  teachers'  professioiml  growth 

3)  Research  shows  an  open  climate  vs.  dosed  climate  can  affect 
student  attitude  toward  learning  and  probl^  solving  ability. 
Administrators  play  an  important  role  in  establishing  the 
positive  dimate. 

4)  In  particular,  Miller  dtes  the  research  of  Aspy  and  Roebuck 
(1974)  showing  that  "teachers  can  change  when  they  work  in 
situations  with  high  levds  of  faoilitative  ^nditions. " 

Schambier  (1981)  dtes  the  organizational  structure  of  school  dedsion 
makl  ng  as  a  major  source  of  teacher  stress  and  burnout  in  an  artids  ex>* 
titled:    "What  to  do  wh'n  the  Pyramid  Crumbles:    The  Path  from  XA'^2B  Lead- 
ership.)*  Schambier  suggests  that  teachers  burnout  because  all  dedsions  are 
usually  made  by  administrators  rather  than  by  or  in  collaboration  with 
teach«*s.    Teachers  are  then  expected  to  carry  out  those  dedsions. 

Sandra  Surtz  (1980)  presented  an  annotated  bibliography  on  teacher 
stress  and  buruout.    Studes  and  artides  particularly  rdevant  to  the 
present  study  are  summarized  bdow. 
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Moe  (1979)  seta  Inctlriduallatio  sources  of  oounteraotlcg  burnout.  He 
suggssts  tbat  teaobers  should: 

-  eserolse 

•  leave  their  teaching  at  school 

-  develop  a  hobby 

•  get  plenty  of  sleep 

-  keen  a  diary 

-  learn  to  say  no 

-  set  realistic  and  flexible  goals 

-  take  a  sabbatical  or  leave  of  absence 

William  Bosher,  Jr.  (1978}  expresses  an  additional  point  of  view,  fla 
says  that  Junior  high/niddi    school  teachers  must  be  their  own  advocates  to 
fill  in  the  inforoation  void  about  Junior  high/middle  schools.    Bosher  ad- 
mits the  pressing  need  for  outside  yreoognition  but  alM  diatinguiahos  the 
necessity  of  a  positive  self-ioaga^and  a  senae  of  worth  on  the  part  of 
teachers.    Finally,  Bosher  points  to  the  interdependence  of  elementary, 
Junior  high  and  high  school  curricula  with  all  fsroupa  i^ticipating  oQually 
in  deciaioa  making  from  their  own  IchowledgS  Snd  experience  bases. 

Han;  :*  tides  in  the  lit;erature  suggest  only  individualistic  ways 
teachers  can  cope  with  stress.    It  is  important  to  note  that  ARCS  questions 
about  change  in  scheduling  as  related  to  stress  is  a  different  approach 
which  takes  into  consideration  the  larger  Mntext  of  the  school  environment 
and  school  orga^ational  structure. 

Reed  (1979)  suggests  ways  principals  cas  help  prevent  burnout  in  teach- 
ers as  follows: 

-  build  self-esteem 

-  innrolva  teachers  in  decision  making 

-  Mfflmunioate  with  each  member  of  the  staff 

-  push  for  professional  growth 

-  promote  skeptical  and  mental  well  being 
offer  release  time 

-  Inrolve  parents  .in  the  learning  process 

Flint  (1982)  brought  up  three  areas  for  discussion;  two  of  the  reviews 
seem  important  to  ARCS  research  in  teacher  morale  and  Job  satisfaction. 
First,  he  discusses  tests  for  stress  and  burnout,  and  then  he  points  to 
school  organizational  development  and  areas  of  the  work  environment  that  can 
be  manipulated  to  create  Job  saUsfaction. 

First,  Flint  reviews  t^e  history  c^  stress  burnout  research  since  the 
1970s.    His  definition  of  "eustress"  to  mean  good  or  positive  stress  is 
halpful  because  it  recognizes  that  teaching,  as  a  human  service  orcpniza- 
tion,  iix7olvos  a  certain  amount  of  stressful  conditions  which  enoouraga 
teachers  to  i^ntinually  ohallen^^  thmaelves  in  the  search  for  better  teach- 
ing str.  tegies.    IMs  'eustiress''  is  positive  for  teacher  and  student  learn- 
ing.   Than,  Flint  gives  concise  examples  of  different  kinds  of  measures  for 
stress  and  ^eir  pros  and  cons«    His  summary  reinforced  the  ARCS  team  deci- 
sion to  use  the  newer  Kaslaoh  and  Jackson  measure  for  stress  and  burnout. 
Ibis  instrument  will  be  discussed  in  the  Design  section  of  this  report. 
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Finally,  Flint  aska  a  number  of  isportant  questions  related  to  the 
organizational  development  or  the  schools  and  the  areas  of  the  sohool  work 
environment  that  can  bm  manipulated  to  create  teacher  Job  satisfaction. 
These  are: 

-  quality  of  leadership 

•    advancement  opportunities 

-  level  of  Job  security 

-  physical  and  psychologioal  work  climate 

-  Job  damasds 

-  decision  making  latitude 

One  member  of  the  team  studied  the  following  survey  instrument  oocsido 
ered  for  use  in  collecting  data  on  teacher  morale  and  Job  satisfaction. 
These  were  the  Leadership  B^avior  Description  Questionnaire  (LBCQ) ,  the 
Organizational  Cliaate  Cesoriptioa  Questionnaire  (OC23Q)  j  the  Job  Satisf ac- 
tion/Dissatisfaction Questionnaire,  and  the  Minnesota  Teacher  Attitude 
Inventory  (MTAX)*    This  teacher  recommended  that  the  XRCS  team  use  the 
Maslach  Burnout  Inventory  (H^man  Services  Survey}  designed  by  Christina 
Maslaoh  and  Susan  Jackson  and  validated  with  teachers  by  Richard  Schwab  and 
Edward  Iwanicki  (1981).    She  cited  a  number  of  reasons  which  convinced  the 
team  of  the  value  in  using  the  Buman  Services  Survey  to  gather  Ixiformation 
for  this  part  of  the  research  plan. 

This  review  of  the  literature  was  undertaken  as  the  ARCS  team  dis- 
cussed the  general  issue  of  sohool  scheduling  and  then  focused  on  teacher 
morale/ Job  satisfaction  as  it  existed  at  FJBS  and  was  related  to  teaching 
and  learning  conditions  in  the  school.    The  next  section  describes  the 
design  of  the  study  on  teacher  morale  and  Job  Mtisfaotion. 


RESEARCH  DESIGN/METH0D0L0Q7 


SglflgtlQB  QL  Hesearch  Stratfigtaa  Franework 

The  team  ^nsidsred  many  factors  before  choosing  a  design  framework: 
time  factors  (length  of  project  and  personal  time},  team  members'  familiaz*- 
ity  with  research  procedures,  appropriateziess  to  stu^  the  school  context, 
and  oxploration  of  research  question  and  subquestions.    Discussion  of  re- 
search design  centered  around  the  research  and  development  and  the  evalua- 
tion frameworks  (Borg  &  Gall,  1981}. 

The  ARCS  team  finally  decided  that  an  avaluation  design  would  be  the 
best  choice.    Within  this  framework,  the  team  undertook  a  descriptive  case 
study  of  Portsmouth  Junior  High  School;  the  school  philosophy,  and  the  match 
between  the  pbllosopfay  (goals,  objectives,  and  Junior  high  priorities}  and 
the  scheduling  praotioes  related  to  teacher  teaming  and  student  ability 
grouping*    The  ARCS  team  described  the  current  sohool  context  and  philosophy 
and  current  practices.    The  team  analyzed  the  strengths  and  weaiaaesses  of 
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em/ent  practices  in  light  of  teacher  morale,  Job  satisfaction,  and  feelings 
of  accomplishjaent  in  student  learning.    We  will  make  reoonanendatlons  which 
wUl  be  1 )  consistent  with  our  operaUonal  definition  of  what  a  junior  h±g1 
school  is  and  2)  substantiated  by  our  surveys  and  literature  review. 

V 

site  and  Partial cant « 

The  New  Hampshire  teaa  is  located  at  an  urban  Junior  high  school  which 
serves  680  suventh  and  eighth  graders.  The  school  population  includes  stu^ 
dents  fr«8  a  variety  of  soolo-econoBlc  backgrounds  and  students  from  nearby 
0.  S.  Air  Force  and  Naval  bases.  Of  the  school's  680  students,  13%  qualify 
as  economically  disadvantaged  under  Title  1,  and  approximately  71  are  Black. 
Indian,  Hispanic,  or  Asian.  /  f*  « 

The  school  staff  tends  to  be  experienced  and  stable.    Of  the  fifty-two 
full-time  staff  members,  forty-two  have  taught  at  this  school  for  more  than 
four  years.    About  half  of  the  staff  have  taught  for  four  to  eleven  years; 
the  other  half  have  taught  for  twelve  or  more  years.    In  September,  1981 
the  school  principal  resigned  and  accepted  an  assistant  superlntendoncy  ' 
elsewhere.    The  new  principal,  appointed  in  November,  1981,  was  a  former 
mathwaatics  teacher  and  house  coordinator  at  the  Junior  high  school. 

In  1975f  the  school  principal  organised  the  Junior  high  into  four 
houses,  or  schools- withln-a^school.    Each  house  consisted  of  teachers  from 
the  four  major  academic  subject  areas,  a  house  coordinator  (also  a  part-time 
teacher),  and  a  group  of  students,    in  1980,  because  of  declining  enrollment 
and  reductions  in  staff,  students  and  teachers  were  assigned  to  three  rather 
than  four  houses.    In  1982,  house  coordinators  were  replaced  by  department 
chairs  in  an  attempt  to  address  central  office  concerns  about  curriculum 
develoiaaent.    Academic  teachers  continued  to  meet  weekly  with  their  house. 
In  meetings  run  by  either  the  principal  or  the  assistant  principal.  At 
present,  houses  have  fewer  disciplinary  or  academic  responsibilities  than 
they  did  in  the  past.    (For  more  school  history,  see  Appendix  C) 

In  1981-82  48  out  of  the  total  staff  of  52  responded  to  the  survey. 
Between  the  pre-test  and  the  post-test  nine  of  the  teachers  left  the  school 
Thus,  of  52  total  school  staff  in  1982-83}  48  of  51  responded  to  the  second 
survey. 

Ul  teaching  and  administrative  staff  1981-82  and  1982-83  from  a  New 
Hampshire  Junior  high  school  participated  in  this  evaluation  study.  The 
staff  ranged  from  3  to  33  years  of  experience  (see  Table  1), 
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TABLE  1 

Oescrlptioo  of  PortaiBoutb  Junior  High  School  Staff, 

1981-82,  1982-83 


Sub  lent  Tauiyfat 

EngllaJi 

Math 

Soianoe 

Social  Studies 
Shop(4)  &  Borne  Eo(4} 
Muslo(2),  Art(2)  &  Pltiys  Ed(2} 
0uldanoe(2),  Admln(2),  Nur8e(1}»  Llbrd) 
Spec  Ed,  Readlsg(4) 


Tears  of  teaching  experience*:     1  staff  had  tau^t  0-  3  years 

22  staff  had  taught  4^11  years 
22  staff  had  taught  ^2^i^  years 
*3  responses  not  codable 

1982-83  School  Staff 

Number  Re- 
sponding 
Total  in  to  Survey 


6  6  Engllsh(6) 

7  8»  Math 

6  4  Sdenoe 

6  6  Social  Studies 

8  7  Shop(4),  Home  EoC4) 

6  5  Muslo(2),  Art(2)  &  Fhys  £d(2) 

^  6  Quldance(2),  Adfflln(2),  Nurse(l),  Llbr(1) 

6  6  Special  Ed  &  Reading 

?r  48 


*One  nathematics  teacher  left  the  school  but  responded  In  Year  2  to  the  HSS, 


1981-82  School  Staff 

Nimiber.  Re- 
sponding 
Total  in  to  Survey 

Sohool      Sprtna  1082 

6  6 

8  8 

6  5 

6  6 

8  8 

6  6 

6  5 

6  4 

52  48 


5j0 
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Data  CQllftfitlon 


Sln^  fit  J2aU  i&  ^  CQlIflCtati.    in  order  to  aAsver  the  rsAearoh  ques- 
tlOM  posed  at  the  begiimiag  of  thla  paper,  we  ooUeoted  data  fron  all  aofaool 
ata-,r  at  Portsmouth  Junior  HlKh  Sohool  oonoernlng  their  opinions  of  the 
schedule  and  teaaiing  and  ahUlty  grouping  praotioes.    He  also  oolleoted  S4*lf 
report  ffleaaures  of  staff  es^tiooal  ezbaustioo,  mgative  attitudes  toward 
students,  and  feelings  of  personal  aoooffipliahoent  using  the  Buman  Services 
Stirvey  (Maslaoh  Burnout  Inventory).   Data  collection  took  place  in  May,  1982 
and  again  in  Deoeaber,  1982  to  enable  us  to  aialyse  the  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses  of  current  praotioes  as  well  as  organiaational  changes  which  ooourred 
m  September ,  1983.    The  foUowing  data  were  oolleoted  as  svmBarized  in 
Table  2. 


Research  question  #1 j    Do  organisational  changes  effected  between  Year  1  and 

year  2  affect  sohool  staff  morale/ job  satisfaction 
scores  on  the  HSS? 

Data:    1)   Levels  of  emotional  exhaustion,  depersonaliaation  (negative 
attitude  toward  students),  and  personal  aocompliahment  of 
PJHS  sohool  staff.    These  are  the  three  subscales  of  the 
Bamn  Services  Surv^. 

Research  question  #2:    Do  organiaational  changes  at  the  Junior  High  affect 

sohool  staff's  peroeptions  of:   a)  teaming,  b)  job 
satisfaction,  0)  communication  with  colleagues, 
d)  oomsttnloation  with  administration,  e)  time 
management  and  f )  teaohing>asaignment. 

Data:   2)   PJHS  staff  opinions  about  teaming  and  homogeneous/hetero- 
geneous grouping  praoUces  and  staff  peroepUons  of  the 
relation  of  these  variables  to  Job  saUsfaction,  level  of 
morale,  and  student  learning. 

Research  question  #3:    Is  goal  clarity  and  involvanent  in  decision  "ti^i  ng 

related  to  staff  morale/ job  satisfaction  scores  on 
the  HSS? 

Data:    3)    PJHS  staff's  HSS  scores  on  all  three  subscales  grouped  into 
thirds:    high,  moderate  and  low.    Responses  of  staff  in  eaon 
third  on  the  issues  of  comaunioation  with  administration  (goal 
clarity  and  involvement). 

Jata.  CQllflTtlfin  frofiedurttg.    The  team  used  the  following  data  col- 
eotion  procedures: 


a)  Teacher  members  of  ARCS  team  divided  staff  and  conducted 
personal  surveys  with  PJHS  staff  December,  198I  on 
scheduling  practices  and  concerns.    This  survey  was 
entitled  Staff  Opinion  Survey. 

b)  Staff  of  PJHS  were  surveyed      May  of  1982  and  again 
in  December  of  1982  on:    1)  scheduling  practices  and 
changes  in  teaming  and  ability  grouping  and  2)  job 
satisfaction/morale. 
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TABLE  2 


Bflflflaroh  Question 


0.  What  are  dtaff  sohedullng 
oonoerns? 


1.  Do  orsanlzatlonal  changes 
at  PJHS  affect  staff 
Borale/Job  satisfaction? 


Data  Collection  and  Analysis 
£ala  ^fiucfia  Kind  q£  Data 


staff  Opinion  Staff  Opinion  on  scheduling 
Survey  (SOS)        practices  (Appendix  B) 


December  1981 


Human  Services 
Survey  (USS) 


School 
dooujoents 


Levels  of  erotlonal  exhaustion  Hay  1902  (pre) 

depersonalization,  and  perwinal  December  19B2 

aocompllshment  of  school  staff  (post) 
(Appendix  D) 

List  of  organizational  changes  September  19fi2 
(Appendix  A) 


2.  Do  organizational  changes 
at  PJHS  affect  staff  per- 
ceptions of  teaming,  Job 
satisfaction*  oommunl ca- 
tion with  colleagues  and 
administration,  tine 
management  and  teaching 
assignment? 


School  Survey 
(SS) 


Teacher 
Interviews 


-  Staff  opinions  about  teaming.       May  19d2  (pre) 
Job  satisfaction,  comraunloationaSDecember  19&2 
with  colleagues  and  adolnlstra-  "l^st) 

tlon,  time  management,  teaching 
assignment  (Appendix  D) 

-  Same  (Appendix  E)  Outober  1982 


3*  Is  goal  clarity  and 
involvement  In  decision 
making  related  to  staff 
morale/Job  satisfaction? 


iISS 
SS 


Interview  with 
principal 
Teacher 
Interviews 


Scores  divided  into  high, 
moderate  and  low  thirds 
Staff  opinions,  about  goal  clar> 
Ity  and  decision  making  (oom- 
luinloation  with  administration) 
School  philosophy  and 
scheduling  practices  at  PJHS 
Teacher  perception  of  school 
philosophy  and  goals 


May  1982 

December 

(post) 

December 

(post) 

May  1982 


(pre) 
19d2 

1902 


October  I982 
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TABLE  2  (oontinuad) 
Data  Colleotlon  and  Analyals 
Bflflflarflh  QUflBttOn       Analvala  Prooadupa 

^*  Tabulated  responses 


Correlated  t-test 


5  point  Llkert  soale  collapsed  to  three  groupst  agree/dlsagree/undedded 
Percentages  of  asree/disagroe/undeolded  calculated  for  eaob  of  21  School 

Survey  qirastlons 
Percentages  in  May  1982  data  compared  to  December  1982  data 
Teacher  interviews,  transcribed  and  coded  to  correspond  to  six  groupings 

of  SS  questions  o- 


HSS  responses  divided  into  thirds <    HI,  MODEBATE,  LOW 

-  Percentages  of  agree/disagree/undeolded  on  21  SS  questions  calculated 
for  all  staff  In  HI  HSS  group  "^-fw 

-  Percentages  of  agree/dlsagroe/undeolded  on  21  SS  questions  calculated 
for  all  staff  in  NODERATE  HSS  group 

"  Percentages  of  agree/disagree/undeolded  on  21  SS  qujstlona  calculated 
for  all  staff  In  LOW  HSS  group 

■  Percentages  of  agree/disagree  in  HI  HSS  group  were  compared  with  LOW  HSS  ktoud 
for  eaob  SS  question 

"  Interviews  trAnsoribod  and  coded  to  correspond  to  six  groupings  of  SS  questions. 
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c)  Literatura  waa  rwiawed  to  inveatigate  if  taaoher 
morale  waa  Ilaked  to  soba<iuling, 

d)  A  deacriptloa  waa  written  of  the  hiatory  of  the  policiea 
and  deoiaiona  related  to  aobeduling  praotloea  in  t&e  laat 
10  yeara  at  Portamouth  Junior  Higti  School. 

e)  A  liat  waa  oade  of  organizational  obangea  at  Portamouth 
Junior  High  School  between  Tear  1  and  lear  2  of  the  atudy 
(Appendix  A). 

f )  The  principal  waa  interviewed  about  the  aohool  phlloaophy 
(goala,  obJeotlTea,  and  Junior  high  priori tlea)  and 
achedollng  praotloea  at  Fortanouth  Junior  High  School. 

g)  Interviewa  were  conducted  with  randomly  aelected  teachera 
on  their  peroeptiona  of  aohool  phUoaophy  and  goala, 
achedtaing  practicea  of  teaming  and  grouping,  and  the 
effeota  of  theae  practicea  on  the  teaching  and  learning 
envlronneat  in  the  school. 

Data  Souraeg 

Staff  QPinlQc  SiinLSSL*    tfe  developed  a  queatlonnalre  called  the  Staff 
Opinion  Survey  (SOS)  (aee  Appendix  B)  in  order  to  aolidt  ataff  oplnlona  on 
achedullng  practlwa.    The  team  randomly  divided  all  ataff  into  five  groupa 
to  be  aurveyed.    A  numbering  aystem  1-5  waa  repeated  over  and  over  on  an  al- 
phabetical llat  of  aU  ataff  -ntn  each  ataff  peraon  waa  matched  to  a  number. 
One  team  member  aurveyed  all  »1a,"  a  aeoond  team  m«Bber  surveyed  all  "Za," 
etc.    The  SOS  waa  personally  admlnlatered  to  each  ataff  member  by  a  member 
of  the  team.    Ihla  approach  reaulted  in  a  high  reaponae  rate,  ' 

Fi*om  the  aurvey  reaulta,  the  ARCS  team  identified  four  primary  areaa  of 
concern: 

homogeneoua  va.  betero^{»oua  grouping  of  students 
schools-wlthin-a-school  teaming  practices 
class  length 

bouse  coordinators  vs.  department  chairs 

SgfagQl  SUTYflY.    A  School  Survey  of  21  questions  waa  deaigned  by  the 
team  and  uaed  to  gather  school  staff  oplnlona  on  iaauea  of  teaming,  grouping 
of  atudanta,  communication  with  colleaguea  and  admlniatratlon,  time  manage- 
ment, and  teaching  aaaignment  (see  Appendix  D).    The  purpose  of  the  School 
Survey  waa  to  determine  whether  school  staff  agreed  or  disagreed  with  cur- 
rent school  practices  in  theae  areaa,    Xhla  survey  waa  adapted  from  the 
Morup  Teacher  Survey  (1982)  on  the  baala  of  the  areaa  of  concern  identified 
in  the  SOS.    Queatlona  on  lnvolv«ient  in  deolalon  making  and  clarity  about 
goala  w«*e  added  to  reflect  our  taama'  Mncerna.    Thla  survey  waa  given 
during  Tear  1  and  Year  2;  in  May  1982,  Just  before  the  close  of  school  in 
June  and  December  1982,  between  Thanksgiving  and  Chrlatmaa.    Theae  were 
conaldered  equally  streaaful  tlmaa  in  a  teacher > a  aohool  year.    The  pre- 
poat-teat  admlniatratlon  allowed  for  oomparlaon  in  ratea  of  agreement. 

To  enaure  a  good  reaponae,  team  membera  individually  contacted  staff 
members  to  ask  for  their  parUdpatlon.    Thla  personal  contact  reaulted  in 
48  reaponaea  from  52  staff  in  June  1982  and  48  reaponaea  from  51  staff  in 
December  1982.  -    «  jo* 
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In  tbe  D«o«Bb«r         Sohool  Surrey  one  addltlooal  question  was  aaked 
referring  to  a  recent  Inoreaae  in  salary  (1982-63).    This  question  was  asked 
to  see  i^  an  average  pay  increase  of  6}  would  affect  teaoiier  morale/ Job  sat- 
isfaotiozu 

SsaUA  Sonrlgflfl  Suosl*    The  Haslaoh  Burnout  Inventory  (NBI)  was  ohosen 
as  the  ii^ez  of  perMlved  strer^s  (burnout)  in  our  population  of  Junior  bigb 
sobool  staff  (see  Appendix  D).    A  cross-validation  study  of  the  NBI  (Iwaa- 
ieia  A  Scbwab,  1981)  indicated  internal  reliability  based  on  the  frequency 
and  intensity  subsoales  for  teacbers  was  consistent  with  reliability  for 
helping  professions.    This  survey  was  given  to  staff  with  the  Sohool  Survey 
in  May  and  December,  1982. 

SchMl  Htatgnr.    During  initial  discussions  of  school  context ,  one 
team  mraber  compiled  a  history  of  sohool  ohiinges  covering  the  previous  ten 
years.    This  history  provided  a  useful  focus  for  our  understanding  of  how 
change  had  occurred.    Since  there  was  no  existing  file  kept  by  the  sohool, 
the  documentation  came  from  b«bos,  agendas,  but  mostly  collective  staff 
BOBories,    In  September,  1982,  the  sohool  history  was  updated  to  include 
organizational  changes  occurring  at  that  time.    The  school  history  is  out- 
lined in  Appendix  C. 

latpnrlflw  ssX^  Sssl  2£X3aSi^L»    two  members  arranged  an  interview  in  May 
1982  with  the  new  principal  in  order  to  elicit  his  description  of  the  school 
philosopby,  goals,  objectives,  and  scheduling  priorities  of  PJHS  and  his 
working  definitions  of  terms  sudi  as  teaming  aiuS  grouping. 

latWTlMf  JCLUl  Tflaohwra*    six  teachers  were  interviewed  in  depth  for 
the  purpose  of  probing  their  view  and  understanding  of  school  goals,  organi- 
sational changes,  teaming,  and  grouping  of  students  (questions  asked  are 
listed  in  Appendix  E).    Staff  members  ohosen  to  be  interviewed  had  HSS 
subscale  scores  which  were  high  or  low  in  relation  to  other  staff  members. 

The  interviews  were  transcribed,  and  passages  were  used  to  illustrate 
or  question  the  trends  found  in  the  quantitative  data.    In  addition,  when 
questions  arose  in  the  data  analysis,  we  were  able  to  go  back  to  the  inter- 
views for  more  clarification. 

Data  Analvalu 

SflhOfll  SUTYflY  0-Sort.    Responses  on  the  pre-  and  post-test  were  grouped 
into  total  number  of  respondents  and  repeaters.    Repeaters  were  identified 
as  school  staff  having  completed  both  Spring  and  Fall  Surveys.  Several 
research  team  members  independently  identified  groupings  for  Sohool  Survey 
questions.    The  total  rMearch  team  gave  consensual  agreonent  resulting  in 
grot^)ing8:    teaming,  Job  satisfaction,  communication  with  colleagues  and 
adninistration,  time  managraent  and  teaching  assignment.    These  groupings  of 
questions  are  used  tor  wnrenience  in  data  analysis  and  are  not  to  be 
considered  subsoales  as  the  HSS  subsoales  have  been  defined  and  validated. 
The  5  point  Likert  Scale  responses  for  each  question  in  the  six  groups  of 
questions  were  collapsed  into  agree,  disagree,  and  undecided.    Percentage  of 
respondents  in  each  category  were  computed  for  pre-  and  post- test  for  all 
responders  and  for  repeaters,    it  was  noted  that  there  were  10  changes 
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in  adjool  ataff  flnsbftrsiilp  betveen  Spring  aod  Fall.  Some  Sohool  Survey  and 
ass  responses  were  laconplete  while  a  few  others  obose  to  respond  to  either 
the  Spring  1982  or  Fall  1982  survey  but  not  both. 

COBPUtflr  Prqgran*    The  pre-  and  post-tesUng  of  t'7  total  reapoodeats 
generated  an  overwhelining  data  base.    One  teas  aember  developed  ooaputer 
programs  to  facilitate  the  analyses.    The  program  helped  tiie  team  to  perform 
the  analyses  summarized  In  Table  2. 


FINSZNQS 

Qvapvlew 

The  first  activity  of  the  Hew  Hampshire  ARCS  group  was  to  survey  the 
school's  staff  for  the  purpose  of  identifying  the  aajor  educational  concerns. 
The  plan  was  to  develop  an  appropriate  research  question  based  on  the  coo- 
cerns  we  would  discover.    The  team  developed  the  Staff  Opinion  Survey  (SOS) 
to  identify  teacher  opinion  on  current  scheduling  practices  at  PJHS. 

The  key  Issues  of  concern  uncovered  by  the  SOS  were  homogeneous  vs. 
heterogeneous  abUlty  grouping  of  students,  class  length  (time),  sohools- 
withla-ap-school,  teasing,  and  department  chairpersons  vs.  house  coordina^ 
tors.    Scheduling  was  seleoted  as  the  focus  for  research  at  this  point 
because  it  encom^sed  all  these  areas. 

The  next  step  was  to  state  a  research  question  in  terms  of  scheduling. 
Thit  research  group's  efforts  toward  this  end  were  lengthy,  difficult,  and 
ultimately  frulUess.    Eventually,  it  was  decided  to  pursue  the  research 
from  a  different  point  of  view.    Teacher  a^ale  had  been  diseased  over  and 
over  in  tores  of  the  school  context  and  seemed  related  to  the  issues  of  con- 
cern listed  above.    The  ARCS  team  dlswered  that  research  quesUons  could 
readily  be  stated  with  teacher  morale  as  the  focus.    Teacher  morale,  then, 
was  adopted  as  the  theme  for  the  project. 

Changes  wore  effected  at  PJHT  between  Year  1  and  lear  2  of  the  ABCS 
study  (see  Appendix  A).    It  seemed  natural  to  expect  that  these  changes 
might  be  accompanied  by  changes  in  staff  approval/disapproval  of  the  school 
organlzatton  and  by  changes  la  the  level  of  staff  morale/stress.    The  AHCS 
team  decided  to  collect  evidence  to  determine  the  level  of  any  change  in 
staff  opinion  and  stress/morale  level.    Separate,  simultaneously  adminis- 
terttd  instruments  were  used  to  collect  the  desix*ed  data. 

Morale/ Job  satisfaction  was  measured  using  the  Maalach  Burnout  Iavex>- 
tory  (Maslaoh  &  Jackson,  198I)  commonly  referred  to  la  surveys  as  the  Human 
Services  Survey  (HSS).    To  determine  staff  perceptions  of  the  teaching/ 
learning  environment,  the  ARCS  team  created  an  instrument  labeUed  the 
Sohool  Survey  (SS).    The  SS  is  a  oollectlon  of  21  statements  requiring  a 
Likert  response  ranging  in  5  points  from  definitely  agree  to  definitely 
disagree.    The  statements  seleoted  were  based  on  the  areas  of  concern 
identified  by  the  SOS.  opooern 
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Tb«  BSS  kDxi  the  SS  wftr9  adnlnist^ed  onoo  durlag  Soar  1  of  the  ARCS 
project  (pre- teat)  and  again  during  Year  2  (post-taat).    Findlaga  baaod  on 
tba  Inforaatlon  gonaratad  bjr  thaaa  instrusenta  are  given  in  the  subaeotiona 
below.    Varioua  orguizational  changes  (aee  Appendix  A)  diatinguished  Year  1 
froa  Yoar  2,    An  important  phase  of  our  study  is  the  craparison  of  the  BSS 
and  SS  pre- teat  results  (Tear  1)  against  the  post- teat  results  (Year  2),  It 
was  ezpeoted  that  the  changes  would  be  parallelled  by  shifts  in  the  level  of 
teacher  norale  and  new  patterns  of  staff  opinion  regarding  the  isauea  of 
concern  in  achool  organization*    The  purpoae  of  this  section  of  the  report 
is  to  auamarize  the  actual  findings. 

For  the  purpose  of  clarity  the  SS  items  were  sorted  according  to  these 
categories:    teaming,  communication  with  colleaffies,  communication  with  ad- 
ministration, time  management/planning,  grouping  of  students,  and  teaching 
assignment.    Trends  in  the  collected  data  are  noted  in  this  section.  Inter- 
pretation follows  in  the  Conclusions  section. 


Reaaareh  Quafltlon  41;    nn  nnwn'ioat-.inffwii  fthanp>«  at  tha  Junior  Hlyh  Sohgpl 

affect  achool  staff  moPalA/lnh  aatlgfaotlon? 

A  correlated  t-test  on  each  of  the  BSS  subsoales  (see  Table  3)  indi- 
cated no  significant  ohaxige  in  the  school  staff  who  took  both  the  1981-62 
and  l9d2-63  tests -(the  repeaters).    SpeoiTically,  on  the  Eaotional  Exhaus- 
tion frequency  subscale,  teacbera  taJd.ng  both  pr^  and  post- tests  there  were 
no  differences  in  the  extent  to  which  these  teachers  felt  raotionally 
drained  and  *used  up." 

On  the  Persoiml  Accomplishment  frequency  sut»oale,  our 'Junior  high 
staff  who  took  both  pr^  and  post- test  did  not  show  differences  in  the  ax- 
tent  to  which  they  feel  competent  and  successful  in  their  Job  from  1981-82 
to  1982-83. 

On  the  Deperaonalization  aubaoales,  both  frequency  and  intensity,  there 
were  no  differences  in  the  staff  taking  both  pre-  and  poat-teata.    The  group 
of  repeatera  at  the  junior  high  achool  ahowa  no  difference  between  1981-82 
and  1982-83  in  the  extent  to  which  they  have  developed  feelings  of  callous- 
ness, cynicism,  and  insensitivity  toward  students. 

Comparison  of  the  Junior  high  school  morale/ Job  aatiafaotion  aoorea  on 
the  HSS  with  a  group  of  Masaaohuaetts  teachers  (Iwanicki  &  Schwab,  1 981 )  and 
a  group  of  New  Hampshire  NEA  teachers  (Schwab,  Jackson  &  Sobuler  manuscript 
in  progress)  shows  that  the  mean  scores  are  aimilar  (see  Table  4). 


RflMar.Sh  flUflatj>QP  J2ajL    Tk>  Ql»«mn^^aM.^«^1  fthanM>^  at  the  -^uqlQir  tylgt^  affaet 

aoheol  atxtff'a  nerogptiona  of  fcamn-tna^ 

Three  questions  on  the  School  Survey  referred  to  teacher  participation 
on  a  team  (questions  3,  9,  and  10).    On  both  the  pre-test  and  post-teat 
moat  teachers  agreed  with  the  statement  'team  taaohiny  banafioiai 
Ift  tflifibttra. "   There  was  no  difference  in  the  pattern  of  response  in  the 
repisaters  group  (aee  Table  5). 
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TABLS  3 

SubsoalM  of  Haalaob  Burnout  Zsventory* 

A.  Eaotlonal  Exhaustion 

1.  I  fa«l  «&otlonally  dralnod  from  hqt  work. 

2.  I  fael  uMd  up  at  tba  end  of  the  workday. 

3*    I  feel  fatigued  when  Z  get  up  In  the  sornlng  and  have  to  face 
another  day  on  the  Job. 

6.  Working  with  people  all  day  la  really  a  strain  for  oe. 

8.  I  feel  burned  out  from  ay  work. 

13.  I  feel  frustrated  by  sy  Job. 

14.  I  feel  I* a  working  too  bard  on  my  Job. 

16.  Vorklng  with  people  directly  puts  too  nmch  stress  on  me. 

20.  I  feel  like  I*  a  at  the  end  of  oqr  rope. 

B.  DeperMnallzatlon 

5.  I  feel  I  treat  some  students  as  If  they  were  Impersonal  objects. 

10.  I*7e  become  more  callous  toward  people  since  I  took  this  Job. 

11.  I  worry  that  this  Job  Is  hardening  me  wotlonally. 

15.  I  don't  really  care  what  happens  to  some  students. 
22.  I  feel  students  blame  me  for  some  of  their  problems. 

C.  Personal  Aooompllshaent 

4.    Z  can  easily  understand  how      students  feel  about  things. 

7.  I  deal  very  effectively  with  the  problems  of  sqr  students. 

9.  I  feel  I*ffl  positively  Influencing  other  p^ple's  lives  through  my 
work. 

12.  I  feel  very  energetic. 

17.  I  can  easily  create  a  relaxed  atmosphere  with  my  students. 

18.  I  fael  exhilarated  after  working  closely  with  oy  students. 

19.  Z  have  accomplished  many  worthwhile  things  in  this  Job. 

21 .  In  oy  work,  I  deal  with  amotlcnal  problems  very  calmly. 


•Items  as  amended  by  Schwab  (1980^  to  reflect  the  teaching  profession. 
From  Zwanlckl  and  Schwab  (1981). 

High  degrees  of  burnout  are  reflected  in  hl^  mean  scores  on  A  and  B 
and  a  low  mean  score  on  C. 
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TABLE  4 

CoaparlsoQ  of  ARCS  and  Other 
Maslaol)  Burnout  Inventory  Subsoale  Statlatioe 


Baotlonal  Exhauation  Personal  Aooompliafaoent  Depersonalizatloo 


ABCS 

pretest  posttest 

Iwanioki 
&  Sotiwab* 

Jaokson 
SobulM*** 

ARCS 
pretest  posttest 

Iwanioki 
&  Sohwab* 

sonwaD 
Jaokson 

ARCS 

pretest  postteat 

Iwanioki 
&  Sobwab« 

Sobwab 

Jaokson 

Sohuler** 

Praauenov 

Niwber  of 
Iteas 

9 

9 

9 

9 

8 

8 

8 

8 

5 

5 

5 

5 

standard 
deviation 

19.06 
in  Aft 

19.64 

19  1 A 
l£  •  ID 

eJU 

11.63 

M  eV  J 

10.61 

36.26 
6.73 

36.74 

0.10 

37.30 
6.58 

3o.01 
6.36 

7.35 
5.60 

6.79 

5.94 

7.40 
6.25 

6.92 
5.50 

Mb 

33 

33 

35 

35 

227 

34 

34 

469 

laUnalty 

) 

Number  of 
itena 

9 

9 

9 

8 

8 

8 

5  - 

5 

5 

Mean 
Standard 
deviation 

25.84 
12.66 

26.94 
15.68 

29.74 
13.45 

39.09 
7.29 

39.72 
6.30 

4U63 
7.09 

9.55 
7.21 

10.48 
8.52 

9.25 
7.35 

Ns 

32 

469 

32 

32 

469 

33 

33 

469 

1 

w 
1 

■Iwanioki  and  Sobwab  (1981)  Maasaohusetts  teaobera  (grades  1-12)- 
**The  New  England  Educator* s  Study,  Sobwab,  Jaokson^  and  Sobuler.    Manusorlpt  in  process. 
(NBA  New  Haapsbire  publio  school  teachers  randomly  selected  neobers  from  grades  1-12) 
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TABLE  5 

School  Survey  Reaponsaa  on  Taamliig 


2.    TeajB  teaclilag  is  bansfloial  for  teachers. 


ERIC 


Total 


1 


pre  (na45) 
post  (n344) 

fiepeatars 

4 

pre  CaB34) 
post  :qs34) 


78J 
701S 


81$ 
73$ 


OlaafBPflft 

4$ 
8$ 


6$ 
8$ 


9*    7ou  like  to  be  part  of  a  teaching  team. 


Total 

pre  CnaU2) 
post  (ns43} 

Repeaters 

pre  (na33) 
post  (ns34) 


74$ 
6^ 


76$ 
62$ 


Plaagraa 

14$ 
14$ 


15$ 
15$ 


Pndaeldftd 

11$ 

22$ 


13$ 
19* 


PndflQldftd 

12$ 
23> 


9% 
24$ 


10.    You  prefer  to  worJc  individually  rather  than  with  a  teas* 


Total 

pre  Cna42) 
post  (ns46} 

Repeaters 

pre  Cn«34) 
post  (n336} 


21$ 
22$ 


24$ 
25$ 


Diaagrea 

64$ 
53$ 


71$ 
53$ 


Uadflfildea 

14* 
24% 


6$ 

22$ 


1 


Total  number  of  pre- test  and  pojt-taat  respondents  is  48.  rJunbers 
of  n  presented  here  and  in  later  tables  reflect  the  resulting  n  after 
subtracting  those  who  did  not  respond  to  this  particular  survw/  item. 

Total  number  of *  repeaters  is  38  for  each  question.    Numbers  given  here 
ar<:  In  the  following  tables  reflect  the  resulting  n  after  subtracting 
th*"  lid  not  respond  to  a  particular  survey  item. 
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All  of  tbo  Uaobttrs  who  disagreed  (two  people  on  pr«»t«st  aad  three  on 
post- teat)  were  aeienoe  teaohera.  Five  of  the  six  soienoe  teachers  000- 
plated  the  aunrejr.  Ihla  diaagreeirant  hy  half  the  aolenoe  departaent  oay  be 
due  to  Uielr  idea  of  teaiaiiig.  The  soiesoe  departaent  had  a  suooeasful  teaia 
departaent  at  00a  tlos.  Presently  teama  are  interdepartaental ;  the  aoieooe 
teaoher  on  the  reaearoh  team  auggeata  that  aooe  soienoo  taaohers  stay  prefer 
to  h«7a  departsental  teams. 

Iba  oaxt  two  questiona  on  teaming  deal  with  the  iaaue  of  whether  the 
8<dU)ol  ataf f  aembera  like  to  be  part  of  a  teaching  team  or  prefer  to  work 
individually.    In  both  pre*  and  post-teats,  more  than  60$  of  the  staff 
responded  that  thay  iiicad  to  be  rsAPt  of  m  f.»n«m^y  taflm-*   The  pattern  of 
response  was  the  same  in  the  repeaters  as  in  the  total  group.    The  rate  of 
agreement  in  the  low,  moderate,  and  high  groups  across  the  ESS  intensity 
subaoales  parallels  that  of  the  total  respondents.    Agreioent  was  lower  on 
the  post- test  than  thf  pr»-test.     At  the  same  time,  the  peroentags  of 
undecided  respondents  grew  from  12$  to  23$.   The  response  pattern  for  the 
statement  «SU2U  PrrfflT  la.  JSfiCiL  IndlvlAmnv  rathar  fchan  v±th  ^  x^a."  Showed 
aianilar  results,  with  a  majority  of  the  staff  preferring  to  work  on  a  team 
rather  than  ii^vidually. 

Soienoe,  heme  eoonomios,  shop  and  social  jtudiea  teachers  aoMunt  for 
the  shift  in  the  undeoideds.    In  the  post- test,  three  of  sis  social  studies 
teachers  were  umlBoided;  four  of  seven  abop  and  hose  economics  teaohera  were 
undecided I  and  two  of  five  aoienoe  teaohera  were  undecided*    Ihis  indecision 
may  be  the  result  of  differant  workisg  definitions  of  a  »^*'?**1ng  team.  For 
in8tan<»i,  hone  eoonmios  and  shop  are  part  of  dei»rtmental  teams,  but  tbey 
do  not  meet  with  a  sebeol-withia-af- school  teas. '  They  may  not  consider  theoK 
selves  to  be  members  of  a  teaching  team*    As  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
question,  sdenoe  teachers  have  been  on  a  suomssfully  working  departmental 
team  and  are  undecided  on  the  value  of  an  interdepartmental  sohool-withijw^ 
school  team.    During  an  in-depth  interview  an  aoadMoic  teaoher  waa  aaked, 
"Would  you  like  to  aee  ohangea  in  the  team,  what  ahould  it  be  or  what  should 
it  do  that  is  not  being  doos  now?".    This  teaoher  reaponded: 

I  think  it  would  be  better  if  the  team  could  include 
some  specialists,  aomehow,  some  wayt  ao  that  you  would  not 
Just  aee  the  other  teaohera  that  you  have  for  an  academic 
aubject,  but  you  would  also  be  able  to  talk  to  a  teacher 
who  haa  that  peraon  in  aay,  home  economioa  or  muaic  or 
ahop  and  get  aome  insight  and  feeling  of  how  that  student 
is  doing  in  that  subject,  too. 

This  teacher's  idea  of  teaming  had  been  consistent:        like  to  work  with 
other  teachers,  have  always  valued  working  with  other  teachers,  and  I  dis- 
like being  isolated." 

A  specialist  teacher,  responding  to  intex^iew  questions  about  the  team- 
ing of  teachers  in  school-within-a- school,  aaid: 

Veil,  I  am  a  apeoiallat,  a  apeoialiat  ia  not  part  of 
any  achool  ...  so  I  don't  have  ouch  contact  with  any  of 
the  schools  ....    I  think  specialists  should  be  on  a 
team.    I  think  we  ahould  be  aaalgned  to  some  achool. 
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&a  acadealo  toacher  was  asked  "Do  70U  tislnk  teaolng  is  valuable?"  aad 
Qonmented: 

Definitely.    Because  I  think  we  have  a  better  hold 
on  kids  and  we  know  kids  better*    It  isn't  a  matter  of  look- 
ing at  a  youngster  in  isolation  and  saying  -  •  •  •  he  isn't 
doing  well  In  olass*  and  Just  putting  than  throu^  an  asses* 
bly  lino  and  really  not  thinking  about  that.    Vhen  you  meet 
sonefaody  else  and  say,  the  saae  person  Isn' t  doing  very 
weU  In  a  couple  of  other  olaases.    It  iLiy  not  be  you,  but 
It  night  be  sooething  going  on  with  tha  youngster. 

Than  the  saae  teacher  was  asked  "Doss  teasing  affect  your  working 
conditions  here?" 

'    '         I  would  say  so.    I  think  insofar  as  you  have  a  hold 
on  youngsters  and  a  better  way  of  dealing  with  thea.    It  cer- 
tainly af foots  it. 

th^  final  question  on  teaming  was  "Do  you  think  it  af facts  the 
student's  aohieveoent  and  learning  conditions?"    This  teacher  responded; 

7esy  because  I  think  on  a  discipline  end  of  things, 
I  think  it  keeps  a  better  view  of  the  discipline  protalois. 
on  the  learning  situations,  I  think  if  the  youngster  is 
having  problaas  I  think  we're  aore  likely  to  identify 
youngsters  with  learning  disabilities  and  learning  prob-'  . 
less  in  a  teaaing  apprMOh  rather  than  just  seeing  th«& 
one  period  a  day  ai»i  then  not  think! ng  about  then*  When 
you  get  together  with  a  couple  of  other  teachers,  and  you 
are  finding  there  are  the  sase  dlf fioultles  cropping  up  in 
other  classes,  you  are  sore  likely  to  look  at  i'.  and  say, 
I'd  better  make  a  referral  about  this. 


Another  acadesic  teacher  said: 

Well,  the  only  thing  that  the  teas  is  now,  really, 
is  Just,  a  group  of  ^our  individuals  who  share  the 
saae  students.    And  we  know  we  share  those  students. 
So  that  dialogue  about  the  students  and  their  particular 
problMBS  and  conoerns  Is  sore  possible.    But  we're  very, 
very  far  away  from  true  teasing.    Or  even  less  than  true 
teasing.    We  Just  really,  we've  completely  departed  from 
the  oonoept.    The  only  thing  that  I  said  is  that  it  does 
allow  dialogue  about  kids  we  have  in  common. 
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Fput  quMtlons  on  tb«  School  Sunr^  r«f errod  to  staff  job  aattafaction 
(#1,  20  ,  21,  22).    On  tlio  pre-teat  only  24S  of  tba  sotaool  staff  i30%  of  tbo 
ropeatara)  a9*«ad  that  tholr  •auccant  aQha<hii«>  jj^jj^  utiitgnn  voup  hm  ^nri 
^AlftAfibflC."   In  the  poat-tsst  42|^  agroad  (44f  of  the  rapeatars).  On 
aacb  taat  approxioataly  30%  wo  uiKlaoldod.    In  all,  5B%  of  ttaa  staff  on  the 
post-taat  did  not  agroa  that  thair  ourpant  aohadula  bast  utUlzad  thaip  t»- 
lant  as  a  taaohar.    Iha  ahift  toward  sora  agravaant  oooura  In  all  aubjaot 
areas  azoept  English,  solenoa,  and  speolal  education  where  there  was  no 
ohanga  (see  Table  6). 

On  the  pr^teat  64*  of  the  staff  agreed  that  they  were  "aatiaftiyi 
wrteLng  lUltL  JSbft  BTflaant  sL  male  lean. "   On  the  post- teat  B3%  were 

in  agreeaent.    Only  one  person  disagreed  with  this  statement.    Agreaoent  rate 
\  of  the  repeaters  group  was  nearly  the  saae  {66%  and  84J).    On  all  three  HSS 

Intensity  aubscales,  high,  low,  and  soderate  groups  tended  to  respond  to 
this  queation  in  the  same  pattern  as  the  ooapoaita. 

/  Although  reaponsas  to  the  previous  question  indicate  that  etaff  is  sat- 

isfied with  the  present  members  of  thair  teams,  they  are  cot  satisfied  with 
the  present  ability  grouping  of  studenta.    In  both  the  pre-  aoA  post-tests 
only  two-fifths  of  the  staff  agreed  that  they  were  "aattallail  XlXft 
.BTflBflnt  hCBOgamfltta  mL  hatMH>«atH*fl««  groumny       atudanta.w    Jn  the 
repeaters  group  53%  agreed  on  the  pre-test,  but  only  40*  agreed  on  the  post- 
test.    Despite  changes  to  homogasaoua  grouping  in  math  and  EngUah  only  two 
of  six  math  teachera  and  two  of  five  EngUsh  teachers  were  saUsf led  with 
grouping  on  the  poat-teat. 

The  ABCS  initial  Staff  Opinion  Survey  (SOS)  in  December  of  I981  indi- 
cates that  both  academic  and  coa-aoadaaic  teachers  felt  that  math  and  English 
ahould  be  taomogexMoualy  grouped,  and  that  specials,  social  atudiea,  and  sci- 
ence should  be  heterogeneously  grouped  (39  of  44  staff  agreed  in  each  case). 
Furthermore,  32  of  44  respondents  were  in  disagreement  to  the  statement 
that  homogeneous  grouping  by  abUity  for  all  classes  was  best. 

In  the  interview  in  1982  one  academic  teacher  responded  to  this  issue 
as  follows: 

I  disagree  with  ability  grouping  only  as  far  as  going  too 
far  yith  it.        only  fear  with  ability  grouping  is  that  we 
do  not  get  to  a  stage  where  every  aingle  class  will  be  grouped 
from,  you  know, the  top,  top,  top  to  the  top  to  the  middle  top 
and  then  middle,  middle  and  then  low«*  middle  and  so  on.  I 
don't  feel  thai  every  single  class  should  be  grouped.    I  feel 
that,  sure,  some  students  who  are  deserving  and  excel  and  have 
that  ability  to  move  on  acad«nioally  on  their  own  should  have 
that  opportunity.    But  I  thlnlc  that  is  a  small  cumber  of  students 
compared  to  th«  majority,  and  I  think  that  the  majority  of  stu- 
dents prefer  just  to  work  as  the  group  and  learn  from  each  other 
not  just  from  people  who  may  be  the  exact  same  ability. 
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TABLE  6 

Sotaool  Survey  Beaponses  oa  Job  Satiaf aotloa 


Yoiir  mirrent  aohedule  b«st  utlllsas  your  talent  aa  a  tsaohar* 


Total 

pre  (ns46) 
poat  (ns45) 

Bopeatara 

pre  (a»37) 
poa(  (aa36) 


42$ 


30* 
44J 


461 


413 
31? 


3W 

29? 


30? 
25? 


Xou  are  aatiafled  vorking  witb  tba, present  membera  of  your  team. 


Total 

pre  Cn«39) 
poat  (n840) 

Bepeatara 

pre  (na38) 
poat  (nsSS) 


64? 
84? 


66? 
84? 


21? 
2? 


19? 
3? 


15? 
14? 


15? 
13? 


lou  are  aatlaf lad  with  the  preaant  hoo»geneou3  and  heterogeoeoua 
grouping  of  atudenta. 


Total 

pre  (n»45) 
poat  (na45) 

Bepeatara 

pre  (aa36) 
,  post  (ns35} 


42? 
38? 


53? 
40? 


29? 

31? 


17? 
31? 


^^29? 
31? 


31? 
29? 


Total 


post  only  (0345)  33? 


Bales 
f  anal  as 

yaara  of 
experience 

4-12 
12-t. 


32? 
28? 


21? 
42? 
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Dlaagragt 

44» 

56? 
30? 


71? 
35? 


gBdcQldfld 

23? 

30? 
16? 


8? 
23? 
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When  oonaid«rlS8  the  relatioo  of  grouplafi  to  students'  lea^ini^Ind 
achleveoent,  this  teioher  also  aaid: 

I  tUak  In  the  Junior  high  If  you  start  grouping  and  juat 
group  all  lower  Idds  together  you  get  a  detriaental  affect  on 
learning,  and  it  beooaes  strictly  discipline  situaUon.  And 
taat  I  do  not  want  to  see  happen.    I  think  that  the  better 
kids  froB  the  better  hoaes  can  learn  a  lot  frwi  kids  who  ooae 
from  Bore  disadvantaged  backgrounds  by  being  with  than  in  class 
and  that  the  disadvantaged  back^pound  ohiJ.dren  can  learn  fr<« 
the  ones  with  a  better  background.    I  think  that  is  a  valuable 
experience,  and  I  think  Junior  high  students  are  better  for  it. 
So  I  don't  feel  that  they  should  be  wrarated  according  to  - 
Of tsntiaea,  their  ability  is  also  so  atuoh  money  their  parents 
make  or  how  good  their  parents  situation  i^  outside  of  school. 

Another  teacher  spoke  to  the  effect  of  homogeneous  and  heterogeneous 
grouping  of  students  on  teachers*  working  conditions. 

Its  a  hard  question  to  answer.    Ve  have  different  subjects 
«»cd  different  oonoerns  in  all  those  subjects.   And  then  right 
within  my  own  subject,  there  is  a  variety  of  oonoerns  about 
what  should  be  bcoogeiaously  grouiMd  or  heterogei»ously  grouped. 
Unfortunately,  there  isn't  any  other  way  to  teach  Fngllah  but 
homogeneously  stuped  classes.    And,  1  guess  the  kind  of  homo- 
geneous groups  that  seem  to  worjt?ln  English,  grouping  together 
kids  of  hi^er  ahUity  wi»  are  ft-etty  much  well  above  average. 
And  not  grouping  the  rest  of  the  people.    I  »-b<nfe  what  was  al- 
ways bad  about  hoaogeneously  grouped  classes  was  the  bottoo 
groups  of  almost  no  ability  being  stuck  together.    It  was  an 
atmosphere  of  despair  and  confusion,  I  think,  in  those  really 
low  ability  classes.  > 


A  specials  teacher  said: 


I  would  say  that  all  of  our  classes  are  heterogeneously 
grouped,  meaning  kids  of  different  ahUlUes  are  In  the  class. 
I  personally  think  that  it  makes  it  very  difficult  at  times  - 
especially  -  cittng  ay  class  again  where  you  have  some  ex- 
tremely capable  kids  and  there  are  other  kids  who  are  behavior 
problsBS  because  they  are  not  as  capable.    There  are  times 
that  we  get  a  large  group  of  kids  incorporated  into  the  d  iss 
that  are  special  needs  students.  It  would  be  a  lot  easier  if 
they  were  spread  out  one  or  two  here  and  there  rather  than 
getUng  six  of  them  in  a  class  of  22.    In  the  seventh  grade 
this  year  it  happens  that  we  pick  them  (the  special  needs 
students)  up  sixth  period  which  is  our  last  class  and  that  is 
making  some  classes  a  bit  difficult.    These  students  require  a 
litUe  more  attention  and  so  forth,    I  am  cot  totally  in  favor 
of  isolating  them  by  having  them  all  in  one  class,  bu   at  the 
same  time  it  would  be  nice  to  have  some  homogeneously  grouped 
kids.    They  sre  doing  this  for  algebra.    They  are  doing  this 
for  advanced  English,  and  you  know,  if  there  is  an  interest  or 
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a  QMd  on  th9  atudanc's  laurt  to  do  it  in  a  speolala  area,  I 
certainly  would  liJce  to  see  it  in  art. 

Question  #22  appears  on  tJie  SS  post- test  only.    It  was  an  attespt  to 
detertBiiM  tbe  iapaot  of  tHe  inoreased  salary  levels  whioli  took  effect  for 

tbe  SObOOl  year  1982-83*    Cofflpoalte  responses  to  "aalayy  tnerimaio  has  aada 
A  dlffffrfflgft  la  JflSL  iBYfll  St.  Jfiil  .aa£la£as£lfi£"  show  inore  disagreeaent 
than  agreefflent.     561  of  the  nen  7S.  309  of  tbe  woaen  disagree.  Altbough 
the  rates  of  agreement  were  siollar,  oore  sen  than  wosen  wore  undecided. 

When  oofflparing  responses  to  the  salary  queatiotia  in  teros  of  years  of 
escperienoe,  42$  of  teachers  with  arare  than  12  years  of  e:9erisnoe  agree 
while  only  21|S  of  less  experienced  teachers  agree.    35$  of  teachers  with  12 
or  more  years  of  experience  disagree,  while  71$  of  the  less  experienced 
teaahws  diagrwT'  IT  IJ  pertizuat  to  dStd  that  I&e~aaXary  ihoreases  ware 
oore  substantial  for  the  more  experienced  people. 

In  a  Coaparison  of  Hanks  of  Attributes  that  contribute  to  vocational 
satisfaction,  Douglas  Heath  (1981)  reports  that  on  28  attributes  salary  or 
inooffle  raniced  28th  in  iisportanoe  and  28th  in  actual  satisfaction  for  teach- 
ers which  was  similar  to  other  professions  where  salary/ income  was  ranked 
28th  in  importance  and  27.5  in  actual  saUsf  action. 

S<»«  responses  from  staff  mttabers  on  the  salary  question  are  inter- 
esting: 

Believe  it  or  not,  the  raise,  the  money  raise  was  not' 
so  much  a  factor  with  me  as  it  was  that  the  fact  that  qy 
wife  was  r^iired  in  teaching.    It  is  very  depressing  when 
you  have  your  wife  «t  home  who  has  been  laid  off  twice  as 
a  teacher  and  is  very  upset  about  that  and  have  come  in  to 
work  and  try  to  teaoh.    So  as  far  as  the  raise  that  is  a 
very  good  thing,  I  think  as  teachers  we  deserve  to  be  paid 
much  better  than  we  are,  teit  for  me  to  have  my  wife  have 
professional  aatiaf action  and  be  back  to  teaching  is  more 
valuable. 

Another  teacher  said: 

7ou  know,  its  hardly  perceptible  in  today's  economy. 

Staff      paroepttana  ot  onmimitH  ^a^tpn  ^ifch  fiQllaamiaa? 

Three  questions  on  the  School  Survey  referred  to  the  time  staff  mem- 
bers have  i\)r  communicating  with  their  colleagues  (#3,  4,  5).   On  both  the 
pre-  and  post-tests,  only  one-third  of  the  staff  agreed  with  the  sta;;efflent,  «» 
iiasft  .mift  la  J^aik^  ether  jt^jSBbflC^n   Sv«a  fewer  staff  agreed  that 
they  had  "tima  Jto  ahara  ideas  and  mAtariala  with  QtJhmf  i^t^ff  maiHhiin>.,iT  More 
staff  agreed  that  they  bad  "Una  XSL  t^^^^"*"  atadairt  nt^hi^»  with  ^  qoi« 
JLfiftgUft."   Responses  from  repeaters  on  all  three  questions  are  within  2  to  5 
percentage  points  of  the  totals  (see  Table  7). 
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TABLJS  7 

Sohod  Surv^  RespQnMs  on  Coflasuni cation  wltb  Colleaguea 
You  have  timt  to  <il90uas  student  problama  with  a  colleague. 


Total 

pre  (n«47) 
poet  (n«47) 

Repeaters 

pre  Cns38} 
post  (n»37) 


43* 
55% 


39$ 
57% 


34$ 
23$ 


37$ 
22$ 


You  have  tine  to  talk  to  other  staff  OMBbers. 
Total 


ia»e  Cn«47) 
post  (ns47) 


Repeaters 

pre  (ns38) 
post  (ns37) 


38$ 
38$ 


37$ 
38$ 


40$ 
32$ 


42$ 
27$ 


23$ 
21$ 


24$ 
22$ 


nndaoldftd 

21$ 
31$ 


21$ 
35$ 


You  have  tlm  to  share  ideas  and  naterials  with  other  staff  aaabers. 


Total  .&fiCAA 

pre     {n«47)  30$ 

post    (n«46)  33$ 

Repeaters 

pre     (n«38)  32$ 

post    (na37)  38$ 


21$ 
37$ 


50$ 
35$ 


49$ 
30$ 


18$ 
27$ 
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Oa  the  queatioa  about  tlm«  to  dlsouaa  student  probleffls  with  oolleaguea, 
tbe  shift  toward  greater  agreefflent  in  the  post-test  seems  to  have  occurred 
across  subject  areas,  and  may  be  the  result  of  aore  regular  team  meetings, 
or  sore  teachers  (e.g.,  special  education  teachers}  participating  in  team 
oeetings.    Because  team  meetings  tend  to  be  devoted  to  discussion  of  student 
problems,  staff  members  may  feel  they  have  more  time  available  for  this  kind 
of  communication  with  colleagues  than  for  sharing  other  ideas,  materials, 
and  ooncerns. 

When  asked,  "Do  you  feel  that  you  have  sufficient  time  to  communicate 
vith  your  feUow  teachers?"  one  teacher  saids 

No,  X  don't.    That  to  me  Is  the  biggest  problem  in  the 
school  is  the  lack  of  communication  between  teachers.  There 
is  Just  00  time  to  see  other  teachers  other  than  the  ones 
that  you  work  with  is^  your  particular  school.    There  is  Just 
no  time  to  really  sit  down  and  talk  with  teachers  in  general 
during  the  school  day. 

m 

Another  teacher  responded: 

Absolutely  not.    There  is  Just  not  enouj^  time  in  the 
day  to  be  able  to  either  ooimaunioate  with  colleagues  about 
problems  or  concerns  within  the  school  or  the  building  or 
about  students  or  about  ideas,  pz*ojeots  or  whatever. 

On  all  three  questions  conoerning  oommuaieaUon  with  colleagues,  shop 
and  bo&e  economics  teachers  tended  to  agree,  and  academic  teachers  tended  to 
disagree  that  they  had  time  to  talk  with  other  staff  members.    For  example, 
on  question  #3,  six  of  seven  shop  and  home  eoonasics  teachers  agree  they 
have  time  to  discuss  student  problems  with  a  colleague,  while  10  of  22 
academic  teachers  agreed.    On  question  #4,  five  of  seven  shop  and  home 
economics  teachers  who  responded  agreed  they  had  tiiM  to  share  ideas  and 
materials,  while  only  five  of  the  21  academic  teachers  who  responded  agreed. 
Shop  and  home  economics  teachers  share  lunch  and  planning  periods  and  have 
rooms  located  near  one  another.    Because  of  this  they  may  have  more  oppor- 
tunity to  communciate  with  their  colleagues  about  student  problems  as  well 
as  other  ideas  and  materials. 

A  specials  teacher,  however,  noted: 

Yes,  I  do.    Z  have  plenty  of  time  with  them,  talk  to 
them  ....    Of  course,  the  colleagues  Z  communicate  with 
are  mostly  shop  teachers,  and  Z  spent  95*  of  ay  time  right 
In  this  room  and  they  are  pretty  great  -  woi^ate  about 
what  kind  of  programs  we  z*un,  things  like  that. 

RaaflarOh  flUaatifln  i2iU    r>«  nn«nt^a»^^,toi   ehanyM  at  tha  junior  High  affaftt. 

staff's  PeroeDtlQga  of  oommuni  ^i^tA^r^  tf^^h  adm^n^.^. 

Four  questions  dealt  with  issues  of  communication  with  administration 
(#16,  17,  18,  and  19).    Communication  with  administration  was  also  addressed 
during  th«  individual  interviews  with  a  subset  of  staff.    Three  dlffereat 
staff  oonmested  as  follows: 
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Fbr  the  most  part,  I  tblok  wt  hove  tlse  during  our 
planolog  period  and  they  (adolalstratlon}  were  pretty 
good  when  you  want  to  meet  with  them* 


I  guess  I  don't  personally  males  time.    IT  it  doesn't 
oooreniently  fit  into  my  sohedule,  I  B»ke  an  adjustment 
somehow,  whether  it  means  getting  Mmebody  to  oover  a 
Qlaaa  for  a  few  minutes  or  stopping  into  the  off iM  and 
seeing  if  the  ^inolpal  has  a  free  moment  seoond  period 
tomorrow  or,  is  7th  period  be;;ter  or  something  like  that? 
Since  we  have  a  new  prinoipal  here,  I  have  felt  more  at 
ease  oommunioating  with  administration,    I  think  he  has 
lent  that  to  the  staff.    Viti:  his  nature*  you  know, 
making  time  available  first  thing  in  the  morning  if  you're 
passing  through  and  have  a  quiok  oonoern  or  comment  or 
whatever,  you  oan  take  that  few  minutes  and  know  he  will 
be  there. 


I  feel  that  for  the  most  part  I  have  time  to  do  that 
only  because  I  may  feel  a  little  isore  comfortable  working 
with  the  office  now  thab  I  have  in  the  past  and  so  if  I 
do  have  something,  you  know,  Z  feel  oonfldent  enough  to 
go  down  and  say  what  I  think.    Vhether  or  not  anything 
is  done  about  it  is  still  an  issue,  but  at  least  I  feel 
I  can  go  down  and  say  what  I  think. 

But,  when  asked  speolfioally  to  respond  to  the  following  aohod  survey 
statements,  staff  opinion  was  more  varied  and  more  negative  regarding  their 
communication  with  administration  in  terms  of  Involvement  in  deolaion 
making  and  clarity  of  goals  on  te^jsg  and  grouping  (see  T&ble  8). 

Just  over  one  quarter  of  the  staff  on  both  the  pre-  and  post- test  felt 
they  "have  been  Involvad  In  achadtiUny  daoialciM       ♦-.afltn-tpg- w  Responses 
from  repeaters  show  the  same  results. 

A  seoond  question  dealing  with  oommunication  with  administration  was 
*gQU  have  been  Involved  in  aahadullnir  dAMatona  on  hatarotmnaou^  and  homo. 
WMOUa  Bremointf      oiaaaaa. »   On  thls  question  only  231  of  all  staff  agreed 
on  the  pre- test,  and  only  33$  agreed  on  the  post- test.    In  the  group  of  re- 
peaters, roughly  the  same  peroenbage  of  agreement  ooourred. 

On  the  question,  ^U2k  ACA  sijas.  Ab&uL  .thft  aoAia  ^  i-.mamini,^ »  the  per- 
centage of  staff  who  agree  goes  from  241  on  the  pre- test  to  30%  on  the  post- 
test.    The  percentage  of  staff  who  disagree  changes  from  59%  on  the  pre- test 
to  33*  on  the  post-test.    Ondecideds  double  from  the  pre-test  to  post-test. 
Because  of  a  new  prinoipal  who  took  office  in  mid-year,  staff  may  have  been 
unsure  and,  therefa*e,  the  increase  of  undeoldeds  n^  show  suspended  Judg- 
ment.   B\ren  with  some  scheduling  changes  and  the  prinoipal  being  in  his 
first  fuU  year  in  Fall,  1982,  less  than  one- third  of  the  staff  in  Fall, 
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TABLS  8  ^0»H-- 

School  Survey  Rssponaes  on  Coammoleation  with  AdBialstratloa 
16*    7ou  hsnrtt  been  lOTolrsd  in  aoheduliog  deolalons  on  teaoing. 

Total                        ^gg^SA              PlaAgrft^i  nndaeldinjj 

pre     (na43)         27?                52?  21? 

post    (n«44)         27?                64?  9? 

Repeaters 

pre     (na35)          31?                57?  12? 

post    (nB34)          24?                 65?  11? 

17.    Tou  have  beea  iinrolved  In  scheduling  deolalons  on  heterogeneous  and 
homogeneous  grouping  of  classes. 

Total                         AgM              Plaagr«M!i  nndaeldarf 

pre     (n»43)         28?                63?  12? 

post    (n»45)          33?                 60?  7? 

Repeaters 

pre     (n»35)         31?                63?  6? 

post    (n935)          34?                60?  6? 

16*    7ou  are  dear  about  the  goals  of  *»9n\  ng  at  PJHS. 

Total  Isree 

pre     (na46)          24?                 59?  17? 

post    Cn=46)          30?                33*t  37  j 

Repeaters 

pre     (tta37)          27?                 51?  22? 

post    (n»36)         33?                31?  36? 

19.    Tou  are  dear  about  the  goals  of  heterogeneous  and  bonogexxeous  grouping 
of  students  at  PJHS. 

Total                         AgW               gj^'agrgfl  Ppdaoidac^ 

pre     (as45)         29?                44?  27J 

post    (n»47)          21?                 45?  34? 

Repeaters 

pre     (tt»36)          36?                 39?  25? 

post    (na37)         24?                35J  41J 
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1962,  is  olear  on  goals  of  teaming  while  oore  than  two-thinia  of  the  staff 
is  either  uadear  or  imdeoided.     In  the  group  of  37  staff  who  were  repeat- 
ers, taking  both  pre-  and  post- teats,  the  psroantagea  were  verjr  siaiilar  for 
agre«t  dlsagres,  and  undeolded. 

In  the  final  quastlon  dealing  with  the  issue  of  ooomunoiatlon  with  ad- 
ministration, *gflU  .aca  ■dsafc  About  the  aaala  of  hatt>T»Qg»n*nii*  grouptny 
atudflata»*  th«  stiSff  (and  repeaters)  are  even  less  olear  about  the  goals  of 
^uping  in  Fail,  1962  than  thegr  were  in  Spring,  1982.    In  Fall,  1982,  only 
21$  of  the  school  staff  feels  ths7  are  olear  on  goals  of  grouping  (10  out  of 
47  teachers).    If  rMponaes  froa  the  shop/hoae  eoon^os  teaohers  are  not 
inoluded,  then  only^rst  of  the  -sofaoot-ataff  agraaa  fchat  u»«y-in— -^Itffr  on 
grouping  goals  in  the  school.    The  obanges  fron  Spring  to  FaU  show  drops  in 
percentages  of  agreement,  sioilar  levels  of  disagreement  and  inoreaaes  in 
percentage  of  undeoideds. 

In  the  group  of  repeaters,  teaohers  who  have  been  at  the  school  for 
years,  the  ahlfts  are  ali^tly  more  pronounoed:   agrMment  on  clarity  of 
grouping  goals  drops  from  361  to  24S,  disagreement  drops  sUgbtly  from  39$ 
to  35$,  while  undeoideds  increase  from  25$  to  41$. 


Staff »a  pareaotlon  at  fcaanhiny  a««< gtwMiw»'> 

Staff  members  were  asked  four  questions  relating  to  their  teaching  as- 
aigcment  (#11,  12,  14,  15).    Qlven  the  statement,  ■ayewrona  ahouid  taaoh 
rflatfiag* "  on  the  School  Sunrey,  48$  a^eed  on  the  protest  and  61$  agreed  on 
the  post- test.    Responses  of  repeaters  were  similar.    Since  61$  of  the  staff 
agree,  this  question  might  bear  further  investigation  when  obnsldering  ■ 
curriculum  development.    Ibe  ARCS  team  feels  this  question  is  open  to  inter- 
pretation.   It  would  need  probes  to  draw  further  conclusions,    for  example, 
were  teaohers  using  a  reference  point  of  teaching  reading  in  content  area  or 
teaching  reading  as  a  separate  subject?   It  would  seem  reading  has-  wide 
support  among  school  staff.    The  distribution  of  soores  on  high,  moderate, 
and  low  subscales  parallels  distribution  on  the  composite  (see  Table  9). 

Staff  were  asked,  "da  XflU  .BfiflCfiL  taaohtniy  qj^  jcg^  leyei?»   At  pre- test 
41$  agreed  and  at  post-test  55$  agreed.    In  both  years  (1981-82  and  1982- 
83)  academic  teachera  prefer  teaching  one  grade  level.    Only  three  (3)  out 
of  twenty  (20)  academics  on  the  post- test  disagreed.    Ten  (10)  out  of  aix- 
teen  (16)  specials  and  special  eduoatlon  teaohers  disagreed  on  the  post- 
test.    The  change  from  pr^  to  post-test  In  agreement  occurs  in  thu  areas  of 
industrial  arts,  home  ecooomios,  art,  music,  and  physical  education.  Ihe 
AS(S  team  could  not  account  for  this  shift. 
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Sobool  Survey  Responaas  oa  Taaohljag  Asaign&ent 


11.    ^very  taaoher  abould  taaob  rttadlag. 


Total 

post  (nB44) 

Hepaaters 

pra  (na37) 
post  (0834) 


48$ 
61$ 


51$ 
59$ 


DAaagrng 

28$ 

23$ 


24$ 
24$ 


12.    7ou  prefer  to  taaofa  oca  grade  level. 


Total 

pr>  Cao42) 
peat  (0*44) 

Repaatsrs 

pre  (a«36) 
poat  Cn«35) 


41$ 
55$ 


39$ 
60$ 


Plaagrw 

48$ 

34$ 


50$ 
29$ 


nndaoldad 

24$ 
16$ 


24$ 
18$ 


11$ 
11$ 


11$ 
11$ 


14.    Soheduliag  abould  pamit  a  matobup  batwaen  taaotaara'  teaolilng  sty  las 
and  students*  learning  stylas. 


Total 

pre  (ns4$} 
post  (na45) 

Rapeatars 

,    pre  (nB37) 
post  (ns36) 


61$ 
49$ 


57$ 

53$ 


4$ 
$ 


15* 


5$ 

17$ 


gndQflirtftd 

35$ 
365 


38$ 
31$ 


15.    Scheduling  should  be  dona  so  that  class  loada  are  reiaUvaly  equal. 


(3 


Total 

pre  (n»46) 
post  (ns46) 

Rapaatara 

pre  (nm37) 
post  (ns36) 


77$ 
80$ 


78$ 
78$ 


Il3 


14$ 
11$ 


16$ 
14$ 


ITndeetd«<^ 

9$ 
9$ 


8$ 
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SUff  were  asked  if  they  thought  "aohadullnif  ahould  aapmlt  ^  matoh  jia 

^aXsiaan  tflachcr^a  tcaBhing  aixla.  abA  atudAntta  laarminff  atvi«.  •  61}  agreed, 

k%  disagreed,  and  35}  were  undecided  on  the  pre-test  School  Survey. 

When  asked  if  they  preferred  scheduling       that  oiaaa  loada  Arm 
rttiatiTglY  .aaual?"  staff  agreed  on  both  pre-  aci  post* tests. 

staff's  Pareantlon  of  timm  nmrmi^mm^t'  anri  nl.nMnir? 

Four  questions  on  the  School  Survey  referred  to  tioe  management  and 
teacher  planning  (#6»  7»  8f  13). 

Question  number  six  asked  whether  "thapa  Xa  ti«*  ^  naka  taaohap^mftda 
aatflriala  a&A  Ifiaasa  joliuia?**  in  the  pre- test  36$  of  the  teachers  agreed  I  in 
the  post- test  475  agreed  with  the  statement.    In  the  pre- test  361  disagreed 
while  in  the  post- test  26%  do  not  feel  they  have  time  to  make  materials  and 
lesson  plans.    27%  are  undeoided  both  times  (see  Table  10). 

Staff  were  asked  whether  »vou  iiaXA  fc^"*  to  form  laaaon  oblaatliraa  and 
JjCfifli^  IhflB  .dfilUl  lOfcA  a£A22&."   On  the  post-test  only  one- third  of  the 

staff  agreed.    Most  teachers  either  disagreed  or  were  undecided. 

The  next  School  Survey  question  asked  whether  ^qup  achaduia  dpq, 

Yldaa  Planning  lim  la.  aCgOBBgdata  indlvldtml  dlffapaneaa  ^BffiAg  atudanta.  It 

On  the  protest  26}  agreed,  and  33f  agreed  on  post- test.    There  was  movement 
frra  59%  disagree  to  45$  disagree  from  pre-test  to  post-test.    The  shift  was 
found  tc  be  primarily  in  shop  and  home  eoonomios.    It  may  point  to  the  fact 
that  these  subject  areas  having  common  plazming  time  and  smaller  classes  are 
more  able  to  accommodate  individual  differences. 

The  last  Survey  item  deals  with  the  idea  that  "aaoh  teaoher  ahouid 
iUXA  lllft  .aaoft  aB&UBt  St  planning  t±mm. «     The  majority  of  professional  staff 
agreed  with  this  statement. 

.fiaaaaCfih  iauaaiifia  132.   is  ^al  olarltv  and  iBvolvamant  In  dqIIqy  daolalon 

jaakina  gelatad  to  staff  norala/iith  aattafaotton? 

In  examining  teacher  responses  on  the  School  Survey  in  relation  to 
teacher  level  (hi^,  moderate,  low)  on  the  Human  Services  Survey,  the  ARCS 
team  found  significant  differences  in  the  areas  of  oommuni^tion  with  col- 
leagues, communication  with  administration,  and  teacher  planning  and  time 
management. 

CQBBUnJ  Qstlga  iCi£h  QQiiaacmna-    \ni9R  looking  at  rcsponses  of  teachers 
who  scored  in  the  high,  moderate  and  low  groups  on  the  HSS,  the  ABCS  team 
found  that  teachers  low  in  depersonalization  and  emotional  exhaustion  felt 
that  they  did  hove  time  to  talk  to  other  staff  on  all  three  questions  coi^ 
cerning  communication  with  colleagues.    Those  who  were  high  in  emotional 
exhaustion  and  depersonalization  felt  that  they  did  not  have  time  to  talk  to 
colleagues.    In  addition,  teachers  who  have  low  feelings  of  aooompllshment 
tend  to  feel  they  do  not  have  time  to  communicate  with  colleagues,  while 
those  who  have  high  feelings  of  personal  aoTOmplishment  do  tend  to  feel 
have  time  to  talk  with  colleagues  (see  Table  11) 
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TABLE  10  ~(^it^ 
School  Survejr  Baapoosea  en  Tiae  Maaageaent  and  Pianolas 

6.    Ibera  ia  timm  to  sake  teaobai^made  oatarlals  and  laaaon  plana. 

Total  iffisft  JllAWtt  nndnddi^rf 

ppa     (nnW)         36%  36%  2T$ 

poat    (n»45  47J  26%  .  11% 

Rapaatara 

pra     (n«3^)  yj%  Z3% 

poat    (nii36)         53<  28J  19S 

7»    Tou  hara  tlao  to  form  objectlvea  and  break  tbea  down  into  small  atepa. 

Total  igcfifi  JilaaflUA  Pndaaiditd 

pre     (n«43)         35%  37«  28$ 

poat    (tt.44)         32*  36%  32% 

Rapaatara 

pra     (na3*)         38*  41 >  20$ 

poat    <n»35)         37%  34%  29$ 

8.    Tour  sohadula  provldaa  planning  tlma  to  acoomDOdata  Individual 
dlffaran^a  among  atudanta. 

Total  ^gsoA         mnflgrftfl  Pndi.«id^d 

pra     Cns46)         26%  59%  14$ 

poat    (na46)         33*  45$  22$ 

Repaatara 

pre     (n»37  )         27$  59$  14$ 

poat    (n»37)         38$  43$  19$ 

13«    B7er7  taaofaer  abould  have  the  aame  amount  of  planning  time. 

Total  igcflft  JSlaagcflA  PndftQid>>d 

pre     (n«46)         74$  15$  11$ 

poat    (n»47)         62$  17$  21$ 

Repaatara 

pre     Cna37)         68$  19$  14$ 

poat    (n«37)  62$  22$  i6$ 
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TABLE  11 

School  Survey  Responaas  on  CoBBunioatton  with  Colleagues  which  Varied 
Significantly  According  to  Hi/Moderate/Low  Levels  of  Enotional  Exhaustion 
or  Personal  Aooonpliahsent  or  Depersonalization* 

CO^&!DIIZCATION  WITH  COLLEAaUES 

4,    You  have  Uae  to  talk  to  other  staff  meabers. 


Response  to  Survey  Item  #4 

MgagTOT  nndgQlded 


Feelings  of  E&otional  Eadiaustion 
Hi  intensity  inm^$) 
Moderate  intensity  (na13} 
Low  intensity  (nsiS) 


13* 
30$ 
69$ 


63} 
23$ 
6J 


25% 
25% 


Response  to  Survey  Item  #4 


Feelings  of  Personal  Aooompliahsent 

Hi  intensity          (nsia)  $7% 

Moderate  intensity  (n-IT)  2H% 

Low  intensity         (nmi5}  27% 


Feelings  of  Depersonalization 
Hi  intensity  (nsis; 
Moderate  intensity  {nai6) 
Low  intensity  ,  (nsl3) 


255 
35% 
27% 


B% 
415 
47* 


Response  to  Survey  Item  #4 


33% 
31* 
54* 


47* 

31* 
15* 


20* 
38* 
31* 


•Three  aubacales  on  The  Human  Services  Survey  (Maslaoh  Burnout  Inventory 
Maslach  &  JaoJcsony  1 980 ) 
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TABL£  11  (ooatiniwil) 

Sobool  Survey  Responses  on  Coomunloatlon  ^ith  Colleagues  wb^oh  Varied 
Significantly  According  to  Hl/Moderate/Low  Levels  of  Eootlooal  Exbauatlon 
or  Personal  Aooomplistu&ent  or  Depersonalization 


COMHDNICATION  WZTB  COLLEAGUES 


3.    7ou  have  tlae  to  discuss  student  probl^na  with  a  oollsague* 

Response  to  Survey  Item  ^3 
Agrgfl         DUag^g  Undaeldad 

Feelings  of  Emotional  Exhaustion 
HI  intensity  (nsl6)  31$  UH%  25% 

Moderate  intensity  (ns14)  43$  21$  29$ 

Low  intensity         (nai6)  38$  6?  S% 

Feelings  of  Personal  Aocompllsbaent 

Hi  intensity  (n9l2)  9M  B%  0% 

Moderate  intensity  (nsiy)  41$  35$  23$ 

Low  intensity  ^s157  40$  20$  40$ 

Feelings  of  Depersonalization 

Hi  intenHty           (n«15)  40$  47$  13$ 

Moderate  intensity  (nsi6}  50$  2S$  25$ 

Low  intensity          (ns13)  86$  0$  14$ 

5.    7ou  have  time  to  share  ideas  and  material  with  other  staff  oMmbers, 


Feelings  of  Emotional  Exhaustion 
Hi  intensity  (nalS) 
Moderate  intensity  (nsii} 
Low  intensity  (nsIS) 


Response  to  Survey  Item  #5 


6$  69$  25$ 

27$  36$  55$ 

67$        13$  ao$ 


Feelings  of  Personal  Acoomplishmant 


HI  intensity  (na12} 

67$ 

25$ 

8$ 

Moderate  intensity  (nsl7) 

24$ 

35$ 

41$ 

Low  intensity  (nsl5) 

20$ 

47$ 

33$ 

Feelings  of  Depersonalization 

Bl  intensity  (nsIS) 

27$ 

47$ 

27$ 

Moderate  intensity  (na15) 

20$ 

47$ 

33$ 

Low  intensity  (ns13) 

54$ 

15$ 

31$ 
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CQimronl mXA9r\  aiiJik  a»-f«M«n.  . it  is  interesting  tiiat  on  the  HSS 

Personal  Accomplishment  subsoale,  the  peroentagea  are  quite  different  from 
the  eomposite  on  the  question  of  staff  involvement  ^  aohadullBg  decialons 
an  irOttPinff.    of  staff  having  high  feelings  of  persoxal  accomplishment,  6H% 
agree  with  the  statMient,  while  .79>  of  staff  with  low  feelings  of  personal 
accomplishment  disagree  with  the  question  and  say  they  have  not  been  In- 
Tolved  in  scheduling  decisions  on  grouping  (see  Table  12).    In  the  composite 
School  Survey  responses  (from  T^hle  8)  in  Fall,  1982,  60%  of  the  total  staff 
(and  the  same  percent  of  repeaters)  feel  they  have  not  been  Involved  in 
decisions  on  grouping. 

On  the  teaming  issue,  55$  of  stp^f  in  the  high  personal  accomplishment 
category  agree  that  they  have  been  involved  ^  aohedminif  daci^onn  <m 
^aaaiflg  while  only  3%  of  staff  with  low  feelln^TlSSSiSeSra^ee. 
School  Survey  composite  results  on  this  question,  as  reported  earlier  in 
Table  8,  show  that  only  27*  of  the  total  staff  in  Fall,  1982  agree  that  they 
have  been  Involved  in  scheduling  decisions  on  teaming. 

On  the  BSS  subscale  for  EmoUonal  EsEfaaustion  of  those  staff  in  the  high 
emotional  eadiaustlon  category,  only  6%  agree  they  are  dear  m  goaia  of 
.tflaaiflj  while  50*  disagree.    In  the  moderate  and  low  categories  of  enwtional 
equation,  almost  the  opposite  Is  true;  W  of  staff  with  low  or  moderate 
levels^f  exhaustion  agree  they  are  dear  on  goals  of  grouping  and  only  18$ 

Staff  who  score  hl^  on  the  Emotional  Ssdiaustion  subscale  of  the  HSS 
have  a  6%  agreement  rata  with  this  question  on  daritv  ^  goaia  of  jirouDina 
37J  disagree,  and  56$  Indicate  they  are  uSeSdedT"  Slhe^iS^f  ' 
staff  with  moderate  levds  of  emotional  exhaustion,  15$  agree  they  are  dear 
on  grouping  goals,  31$  disagree,  and  54$. are  undecided.    In  the  Soup  of 
staff  with  low  levds  of  awjUonal  exhaustion,  44$  agree  they  are  dear  on 
SitVJ,  f^"f^°«:  25$  (Jlsagree,  and  31$  are  undecided.    Thus,  it  is  staff 

i?*       If      emotional  exhaustion  who  have  the  highest  agreement  rate 
with  the  question  on  darlty  of  grouping  goals.    From  the  composite  School 
Survey  results,  however,  ody  21$  of  the  total  school  staff  a^eeing  that 
th^  are  dear  on  goals  of  grouping  (refer  to  Table  8).    Ve  can  sefTthat  the 
;!!^K     ^P^P*»2»  ^  heterogeneous  grouping  is  still  an  issue  of  concern 

?  *«»«>^«    ^»  i»a««  appeared  in   our  original  Staff  Opinion  Survey 
(305}  in  Winter,  1981,  as  a  priority  concern  of  the  staff,  and  it  appears  to 
continue  to  be  a  major  undear  issue  in  the  school. 

There  doM  seem  to  be  a  difference  on  the  HSS  subsodes  in  taaoher 

o?!S!°^  ^  have  Una  la  aato  aatflrlala  abI  2,aaasu 

JBi^    staff  who  fed  low  levds  of  persond  accomplishment  (40$  dlsa^, 
ll^^'^Kt'^  emotiond  exhaustion  (50$  disagree,  31$  agree) 

fed  that  they  do  not  have  time  to  make  materids  and  lesson  plais.  ThT 
opposite  is  true  for  staff  with  high  fedlngs  of  personal  accomplishment 
ioi^?^®*'  I^*  disagree)  and  low  levels  of  emotiond  exhaustion  (60$  agree. 
13$  disagree);  they  do  fed  they  have  time  to  make  materids  and  lesson 
plans. 
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TABLE  12 

( 

\ 

School  Survey  Responsas  on  Conmunlcatlon  with  Adoiniatratlon  which  Varied 
Significantly  According  to  Hi/Moderata/Low  Levels  of  Emotional  Exhaustion 
or  ParTOnal  Aci^mplishment  or  Depersooalizatioa* 

COMMDNICATICHf  WITH  ADMINISTBATZON 

16.  You  have  iseen  involved  in  scheduling  decisions  on  teaoing. 

Response  to  Survey  Itea  #16 

Feelings  of  Personal  Accompliahsent 

Hi  intensity           (nail)                  55J  ijsj  qJ 

Moderate  intensity  (ns17)                  18^  76t^  6$ 

Low  intensity         (n«13)                   8$  695-  M\ 

17.  Tou  have  been  involved  in  scheduling  decisions  on  heterogeneous/ 
hOBO^neous  grouping  of  classes? 

Response  to  Survey  Item  #17 

Dl«ngT»tM»  Ondaeldad 


Feelings  of  Personal  Accofflplishaent 

Hi  intensity  (nail)  64$  \Z%  18$ 

Moderate  intensity  (n3i7)  29$  71$ 

Low  intensity  (naU)  14$  79$ 


0$ 
1% 


18.    lou  are  clear  about  the  goals  of  teaoing  at  PJHS. 


Response  to  Survey  Iten  #18 


Feelings  of  Emotional  Exhaustion 

Hi  intensity           (nal6)  6$  50$  44$ 

Moderate  intensity  (nalS)  38$  15$  46$ 

Low  intensity         (nai5)  53$  20$  27$ 

Feelings  of  Personal  Ao^mplishment 

Hi  intensity           (n«11)  45$  36$  11$ 

Moderate  intensity  Cn8l7)  35}  47^  ']g<( 

Low  Intensity          (na15)  13$  20$  67$ 

19.    Tou  are  clear  about  the  goals  of  heterogeneous/homogeneous  grouping 
of  students. 


Response  to  Survey  Item  #19 

DlaagTM  Ondaddaf^ 


Feelings  of  EmotionaLl  Exhaustion 

Hi  intensity           (nai6)  6$  38$  56$ 

Moderate  intensity  (0313)  ^5$  3^^  34^ 

Low  intensity         (nsl6)  44$  25$  31$ 

•Three  su'Biipales  on  The  Human  Services  Survey  (Maslach  Burnout  Inventory. 
Maslaoh  &  ^acicson,  1980) 
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TABLE  13 


School  Survey  Iteaa  of  Teacher  Planning  and  Time  Manageaant  which  Varied 
Significantly  According  to  Hi/Moderata/Low  Levels  of  E&otional  Exhaustion 
or  Personal  Aoooapliahment  or  Depersonalization* 


6,    There  is  tiae  to  make  teachei*-aade  aaterials  and  lesson  plans. 

Response  to  Survey  Itea  #6 


a. 


Feelings  of  Qnotional  Exhaustion 

Hi  intensity  (n8i6} 

Moderate  intensity  (ns12} 

Low  intensity  (ns15) 

Feelings  of  Personal  AooompHshasnt 
Bi  intensity  (ns12) 
Moderate  intensity  (na1$} 
Low  intensity  (nsIS) 

Your  schedule  provides  planning  time  to  aooonaodate  individual 
differences  asiong  students « 


31? 

50$ 

19$ 

505; 

17$ 

33$ 

60$ 

13$ 

27$ 

66$ 

12$ 

17$ 

63$ 

25$ 

13$ 

20$ 

40$ 

40$ 

Fealings  of  ^tional  Exhaustion 
Hi  intensity  (nsl6) 
Moderate  Intensity  (n»13) 
Low  intensity  (ns15) 

Fe«lings  of  Personal  Ac<K>fflplishfflent 

Hi  intensity  (nx12) 

Moderate  intensity  (ns17) 

Low  intensity  (nslS) 

Feelings  of  Depersonalization 
Hi  intensity  (nal5} 
Moderate  intensity  (ns15) 
Low  intensity  (ns13} 


Response  to  Survey  Itaia  #8 


12$ 
31$ 
53$ 


66$ 
29$ 
13$ 


27$ 
20$ 
54$ 


69$ 
38$ 
33$ 


33$ 
53$ 
53$ 


47$ 
53$ 
38$ 


15$ 
31$- 
13$ 


0$ 

18$ 
33$ 


27$ 
27$ 
8$ 


•Three  subsoales  on  The  Human  Services  Survey  (Maslaoh  Burnout  Inventory, 
Maslaob  &  Jaokson,  1980) 
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Tba  ov«raXI  findings  on  tJi*  Sobool  Sunrey  qnestlons  dealiag  with  tine 
maaagmnt  and  tMofatr  planning  was  tbat  staff  onbera  vtth  low  Itvels  of 
eooUoaal  aadiauatlon  and  bigh  f  aallngs  of  parsonal  aocoopllataaant  f  eal  tbat 
thsy  h«7«  suffioiant  tlM  to  raaoh  tiam  managtaant  and  planning  objaotlves. 
Taaobars  vbo  bai7a  blg^  lavals  of  iootlonal  axbaustlon  and  lew  feelings  of 
personal  aooomplisbBent  do  not  feel  tbay  bav^e  suffioient  planning  tioe  to 
Bake  lesson  plans*  form  objeotives  and  break  down  into  smaller  steps,  and 
aoooffln»date  individual  student  differences. 


coiransiQHS 


BMOaroh  QuMtton         Do  organisational  obanges  at  tbe  Junior  Higb  Scbool 

affect  staff  aorale/Job  satisfaction? 

In  relation  to  researcb  question       tbe  following  conclusions  were 

made. 

Ibere  was  no  significant  difference  in  level  of  Job  satisfaotion/morale 
as  measured  by  tbe  HSS  test  in  a  correlated  t*test  from  Tear  1  to  Tear  2 
witb  repeaters.    Our  expectations  for  obanges  from  lear  1  to  laar  2  in  Job 
satisfaction/  morale  BSS  scores  was  perbaps  unwarranted.    Ibe  organisational 
obanges  implemented  were  not  designed  to  and,  in  fact,  did  not  address  tbe 
areas  of  ooooern  identified  by  tbe  staff. 

For  instance,  in  tbe  original  Scbool  Opinion  Survey  early  in  lear  1  tbe 
concerns  identified  weres  1)  bomogeneous  vs.  beterogenaous  grouping  of  stu- 
dents, 2)  bouse  coordinators  vs.  department  cbalrs,  3)  class  lengtb  in  terms 
of  time,  and  4)  sobools-witbij^ai-sobool  (or  teaming  Issues}. 

On  tbe  grouping  issue  tbe  organizational  obanges  involved  matb  and 
Engliab  classes.    In  rear  1  of  our  study  tbere  was  one  algebra  and  one 
advanced  Englisb  class  in  eaob  8tb  grade  team.    During  7ear  2  it  was  ex- 
panded to  include  also  one  advanced-  Englisb  and  one  pre-algebra  class  in 
eaob  grade  7  team.    Results  from  tbe  original  Staff  Opinion  Survey  early  in 
Year  1  Indicated  overall  staff  approval  of  tbis  type  of  obanga,  witb  39  of 
44  staff  feeling  tbat  matb  and  Engliab  sbould  be  bomogeneously  grouped. 

In  tbe  Scbool  Survey  pre- test  (prior  to  tbe  additional  cbange  to  ad- 
vanced 7tb  grade  classes  in  Tear  2),  53%  of  tbe  repeaters  agreed  witb  tbe 
statement  tbat  tbey  were  satisfied  witb  tbe  present  bomogeneous/betarogeo- 
eous  grouping  aystm.    After  tbe  obanges,  tbe  Scbool  Survey  post-test  sbowed 
only  40 1  of  tbe  repeaters  in  agreement  witb  tbe  same  statement.    Bren  witbin 
tbe  matb  and  Englisb  departments,  4  of  6  matb  teacbers  and  3  of  5  Kngllffh 
taaobars  were  not  satisfied  witb  grouping  as  indicated  by  tbeir  post  test 
responses. 

Elsewbtt'e  in  tbis  paper  a  lack  of  staff  involvement  in  poUcy  decision 
making  is  discussed.    If  tbe  English  and  matb  teacbers  bad  perceived  greater 
involvement  m  tbe  cbanges  wbicb  so  greatly  affected  tbeir  departments  tbey 
might,  in  fact,  bave  agre<)d  witb  tbe  statment  in  rear  2  tbat  tbey  "are  sat- 
isfied witb  tbe  present  homogeneous  and  heterogeneous  grouping  of  students, » 
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la  addition*  we  note  that  39  of  44  staff  were  la  agreoDaiit  on  tbe  orl^ 
laal  Staff  Opinion  Sunr&y  that  soolaX  studlaa,  aolonoe,  and  apaolals  ahould 
ba  bataroganaously  grouped.    Ihua,  tha  present  praotloe  of  hoooganeoua 
grouping  In  oath  and  Sngllah  olassea  qpIv  la  in  aocordanoe  with  staff 
j^eferenoes. 

A  second  area  of  ooncMrn  was  the  Issue  of  bouse  ooordlnators  vs.  de- 
ptrtsent  obalrpersons*    On  the  Sohool  Opinion  Survey »  early  In  Xear  1 ,  staff 
opinion  was  virtually  split  on  this  Issue*   imrlng  Tear  2  of  our  study  a 
change  was  nade  and  departsent  chairs  r^aeed  house  coordinators.  Despite 
the  fact  that  this  was  a  oajor  diange,  it  could  not  be  expected  to  lead  to 
diange  In  aorale/Job  aatlafaotlon  because  of  the  neutralizing  effect  of  the 
even  split  of  staff  opinion. 

o 

A  third  area  of  concern  was  the  Issue  of  length  of  tloe  of  classes.  On 
the  original  Staff  Opinion  Surv^  in  7ear  1  all  but  two  aoadeaio  teachers 
were  In  agreeaent  that  45-50  olnuta  classes  were  best.    About  half  the  spe- 
cials teachers  said  60-70  minutes  were  best.    Therefore,  the  change  made  to 
50  minute  classes  in  Tear  2  could  not  be  expected  to  affect  the  morals/ Job 
satiaf action  of  all  staff. 

• 

A  fourth  identified  area  of  oonMrn  was  schools-withii^a-school/taaifr- 
Ing.    No  changBS  were  made  with  respect  to  this  issue  in  Year  2. 

Ihe  other  organlsaUonal  c*i«nges  in  Tear  2  (e.g.,  elecUves  in  art  and 
snisiCf  all  teachers  have  homerooi  duty  and  study  hall  duty,  etc.  -  see 
Appendix  A)  had  little  to  do  with  the  areas  of  staff  concern  identified  on 
the  original  Staff  Opinion  Survey. 

Ve  feel  the  organizational  changes  were  not  accompanied  by  change  in 
level  of  morale  because  staff  opinion  waa  split  about  house  coordinators/ 
department  ohairs  and  length  of  class  time  and  no  orgftnizational  changes 
occurred  in  teaming.    When  changes  were  made  in  the  area  of  grouping,  teach- 
ers felt  the  changes  were  made  without  their  involvement. 


COWCLPSIONS  BSBAOTTWn  THE  SCHOOL  SPOTPpr  PBB,TgST  MP  POST«TEST 

Roaeargh  Queatlan  i^:   Do  organizational  changes  at  the  Junior  High  Sohool 

affect  teacher  perceptions  of  teaming,  Job  satisfac- 
tion, communication  with  coUei^s  and  administration, 
time  management  and  teacher  assignment? 

The  teachers  at  Portsmouth  junior  High  Sohool  feel  teaming  is  benefi- 
cial to  teachers;  they  like  to  be  part  of  a  teaching  team.    They  prefer  to 
work  with  a  team  rather  than  individually.    Only  one  respondent  is  not  sat- 
isfied with  working  with  present  members  of  their  team.    This  suggests  that 
strong  efforts  should  be  made  to  maintain  teaching  teams  at  PJHS. 
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CQm!HlBHMf.1an  with  Adm^rH  «».^>m^^ 


Intanriaw  rospooses  auggtat  that  we  have  a  principal  who  ia  available 
for  ataff  to  tallc  to.    Staff  aett  to  ralua  thia  availability ,    Survey  ro- 
sulta  iodiomte,  hoMever,  that  ataff  pereaive  that  they  are  not  involved  ia 
making  deoiaions  on  teaiBiag  and  grouping,  oor  are  they  clear  abput  the 
aohool  goals  of  teaning  and  atudent  grouping. 

In  reaponse  to  the  queetion,  ^  sso,         that  thiji  aohtaoi  haa  ^ 
P^'Mffl^PhT      MMfai  aoWia^w  cne  teacher  aaid: 

Z  would  aay  yes  to  that.    I  aa  not  aure  I  can  ba 
specific  as  to  what  they  are,    I  don't  think  of  any  one 
point  in  tioe  since  I  was  »4*red  here,  I  ever  got  to  see 
a  piece  of  paper  that  said  this  was  Fortsaouth  Junior 
High  School's  philosophy.    ...  I  think  aonething  ahould 
be  written  dovn,  aofflething  apelled  out  in  black  and  white. 
.  .  .  When  you  atart  talking  about  philoaophy,  »-htDga  can 
get  pretty  nebulous.    And  actually  break  down  and  iteoize 
soae  certain  goals  or  things  for  the  school  -  its  a  good 
idea  that  it  was  done  and  available  ,  .  ,, 

Our  interview  with  the  principal  indicates  he  is  clearer  on  the  school's 
goals  of  teaming  and^  grouping: 

The  school  will  still  be  seotioned  into  three  tesffls, 
with  the  sevmth  grade  teaa  and  the  eighth  grade  teaa,  and 
W  reason  for  that,  for  keeping  that,  and  I  m^-i  probably 
the  reason  it  caffle  about  in  the  beginning  when  we  first 
started  this  was  to  keep  the  kids  in  a  soaller  unit  so  that 
teachers  get  a  chance  to  Iraow  them  better,  get  a  chance  to 
Beet  together  whm  they'd  be  free  at  the  ease  tiae,  and  to 
talk  about  the  kids  and  pretty  much  the  direction  they're 
headed  in. 

And  when  asked  about  grouping  of  atudents  he  said: 

I  see  it  happening  more  within  subjects  -  I  do  not  see 
the  school  noving  towards  a  pure  homogeneous  aetup.    We  went 
through  that,  you  know,  seven  or  eight  years  ago  for  a  number 
of  years,  that  tracking  aystem,  and  it  didn't  work  ,  ,  i 
see  the  homogeneoua  grouping,  then  again  not  pure  horogeneous 
grouping  in  the  oath  and  the  English  areas  with  the  pre- 
algebra  in  the  seventh,  pre-algebra  in  the  eighth,  the 
advanced  English  in  the  seventh,  the  advanced  s;ngllah  in  the 
eighth  and  the  French  program,  those  are  the  areas,  you  knw, 
we're  working  with  aomewhat  now  and  I  think  we  will  work  with 
in  the  future,    z  oaA't  see  us  going  to  a  homogeneous 
grouping  in  the  science  classes  and  the  social  studies 
classes. 


Our  findings  show  that  the  teachers  at  PJHS  perceive  thraselves  to  be 
unclear  on  the  goals  of  teacher  teaming  and  grouping  of  students.    A  number 
-  ^*  reviewed  suggest  that  when  teachers  are  unclear 

regarding  the  goals,  thia  affecta  their  Job  aatlsfactlon  and  morale. 
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tbt  aajorlty  of  tb«  sUff  at  PJBS  fe«l  th^  do  oot  have  tlso  to  «taUc 
to  oth«*  at«f f  osBbars"  or  tloa  to  "abara  Idaaa  ajul  oatarlala,  ■  ana  only  55J^ 
faal  thtv  lunra  tlaa  to  "diaousa  atudaat  problaaa  with  oollaa^aaa. "  Iforo 
taaohara  faal  tbay  bava  tloa  to  diaouaa  atudanta'  probaioa  baoauaa  vaaiOy 
taaa  aaatlass  vltMs  tha  aohooX  ^^Ida  that  opportunity, 

Jima  MmwgiMiwni-.  imd  PTiin«<«o>/T>«^*iff.,  flnnlgmnnnt 

In  tba  area  of  tiaa  BaoagBoant  ai^  planning  taaohara  don*t  seam  to  faal 
that  thay  hava  anough  tiaa  to  aoeomaodata  individual  dif faranoaa  asong 
atudanta  or  to  aaka  taaobar-oada  oatariala  and  laaaon  plana.    This  could 
laad  to  difflcultiaa  with  tba  atudanta  who  raquira  individualiaad  education 
plana. 

Bagarding  tba  atatamant  "ovary  taaobar  abovld  taaob  raading"  tba  ra- 
aaarob  taam  ia  undaoidad  on  why  tha  ataf  f  agraaa  with  auob  a  bigb  paroantage 
(611),   It  nay  aaan  aithar  tha  ataff  abould  taaob  a  akill«raading  olaaa  or 
raading  abould  be  taught  in  tba  oontant  area.    Ibia  iaaua  oould  be  isvaati- 
gated  further. 


BttMaroti  QuflfltJLoa  11:   la  goal  olarity  and  taaobar  inyolyeaent  in  deoiaion 

making  related  to  ataff  oorale/Job  aatiafaotion? 

♦ 

Vben  the  total  ataff  waa  divided  into  thirda,  bigb,  ooderata,  and  low 
groupa  baaed  on  their  BS5  aoorea,  ataff  in  high  and  low  groupa  differed  on 
their  Sobool  Surrey  reaponaea  in  three  areaat    1)  oooBunioa(lon  with  ool- 
leaguea,  2)  oomunioation  with  adainiatraUoa  -  i.e.,  clarity  of  goala  and 
invQlva&ent  in  deoiaion  oaiang»  and  3)  tlaa  oanageBent.  ' 

Staff  with  low  levela  of  aiaotional  esbauation  feel  thay  bave  tlae  to 
coBBunioata  with  ooUaaguea;  thoae  with  bigb  levela  of  eroUonal  axbauatioa 
do  not.    Staff  with  low  lovela  of  deperaooalifaation  alao  feel  they  bova  tine 
to  ooBBunioate  with  ooUeaguea.    Staff  with  high  levela  of  deperaonalization 
(oaUouaneaa,  cyniciaB,  and  inaenaitivity  toward  atudanta)  do  not  feal  thev 
have  tioe  to  talk,  to  eolleagnea. 

Staff  having  bigb  feelinga  of  peraonal  aoooapUahnant  feel  they  bave 
been  involved  in  aobeduling  deoiaiona  on  boaogeneoua/batarogeoeoua  grouping 
whereaa  ataff  with  low  feelinga  of  peraonal  aoooBpUabaant  do  not  feel  they 
bave  been  involved. 

Of  thoae  ataff  with  bigb  lavela  of  eaotional  exbauation,  few  agree  that 
they  are  olear  on  the  goala  of  teaBing  and  grouping.    Staff  with  low  levels 
of  oBotional  ezbauatioa,  bowerer,  tend  to  agree  aore  than  diaagree  that  they 
are  olear  on  the  goala  of  teasing  and  grouping. 
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In  gexwral,  when  staff  members  peroelve  there  is  tlae  and  aa  opportunity 
for  ooffiBunioatlott  with  ooUeagues  and  adainistration  they  also  tend  to  have 
higher  levels  of  oorala/Job  satisfaction. 

The  overall  findings  on  the  Sctaool  Survey  questions  dealing  with  tlae 
nanagenent  and  teaoher  planning  were  that  staff  aembers  with  low  levels  of 
esotlooal  exhaustion  and  high  feelings  of  personal  aooofflpllahBent  feel  that 
they  have  sufflolent  tin*  to  reaoh  tlae  oaoageaent  and  planning  objeotlves. 
Staff  who  baye  high  levels  of  raotlonal  exhaustion  and  low  feelings  of  per- 
sonal aeooBplishoent  do  not  feal  they  have  sufficient  planning  tlae  to  "aake 
lesson  plans,"  «»form  objectives  and  break  down  into  soaller  steps"  and  "ao- 
coBBOdate  individual  student  differences, *   It  appears  that  whenever  possi- 
ble scheduling  should  include  staff  input  to  reflect  individuals'  needs  for 
effective  planning  tioe. 


LIMITATIONS 

Within  the  reality  of  the  school  setting  a  nuaber  of  conditions  nay 
have  affected  our  results.    First,  nortality  in  the  saaple  froa  pre-  to 
post- tasting  resulted  in  ten  teachers,  out  of  a  total  staff  of  52,  leaving 
the  school  after  Year  1  of  our  study  during  which  the  pre- test  data  had  b«en 
collected.    The  correlated  t-test  on  the  Buoan  Services  Survey  (Maslach 
Burnout  Inventory)  was  oaloulatad  using  only  the  'repeaters,"  those  staff 
who  renialned  at  the  school  both  years.    The  total  nuaber  of  repeaters  taking 
the  pre-tMt  and  post- test  was  38  out  of  42  staff  reaalnlng  iu  the  school 
both  years.    Ten  new  staff  Joined  the  school  during  Tear  2  of  this  study  and 
their  perceptions  were  also  ioportant  to  the  research  questions.    Thus,  when 
School  Survey  data  was  analyzed  for  Tear  2  (the  post-test  data  only),  the 
total  staff  opinion  was  ooapared  to  the  opinions  of  the  repeaters. 

Direct  interview  was  an  important  part  of  this  study  to  gather  data 
from  the  entire  school  staff  in  the  original  Staff  Opinion  Survey  which 
helped  the  teaa  decide  staff  concerns.    There  may  be  biasing  of  the  results 
by  the  direct  interview  method,  spedfloally,  the  particular  bias  of  the 
interviewer  knowing  the  Interviewee,  however,  the  te&a  decided  this  was  a 
preferable  design  than  use  of  an  outsider  to  interview  staff  or  simply 
handing  out  questionnaires. 

The  time  of  testing  may  have  been  a  liaiUtion,  however,  the  team  chose 
what  they  believed  to  be  two  equally  stressful  times  in  the  school  year  - 
the  pre-testing  Year  1  was  done  in  Spring,  with  one  iwnth  remaining  of 
school  and  the  post- testing  Year  2  was  ooaplated  within  one  month  prior  to 
Chrlstoas  vacation. 

/' 

All  the  surveys  used  in  thl^ study  are  »aelf-perceptlonnairos»  and 
therefore  limited  by  all  confounding  variahles  linked  to  this  category  of 
data  oolleotion. 
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Questions  arising  in  rsoent  prosentatlons  of  the  findings  and  ooncau- 
sions  concern  the  further  examination  of  Human  Senrices  Survey;  results  for 
particular  subgroups,  i.e.,  math  teachers,  English  teachers  which  ve  have 
not  presented  for  every  question  but  have  included  where  the  data  seemed 
Important.    A  second  set  of  questions  concern  individuals  who  mgy  have 
changed  drastically  in  their  scores  or  perceptions  from  Year  1  to  Year  2, 
i.e.,  going  from  LO  to  HI  HSS  scores.    Because  confidentiality  and  ai»nymity 
was  assured  to  all  parUolpants,  the  team  has  been  reluctant  to  pursue  this 
kind  of  analysis. 


IHFLICATIONS  AND  SnGQESTIONS  FOR  FURTHER  STDOY 

The  following  section  lists  implioations  derived  from  the  results  and 
process  of  this  collaborative  action  research  study  and  suggestions  for  the 
future. 

1 .  Ihe  effectiveness  of  the  collaborative  action  research  model  within  an 
actual  project  for  change  should  be  studied.    Such  a  plan  would  pro'Ably 
involve  the  leader  of  the  change  prcject  (e.g.,  principal,  superintendent) 
as  a  member  of  the  action  research  team. 

There  are  many  points  of  view  and  various  schemes  for  the  assessment  of 
the  effectiveness  of  the  use  of  the  action  research  model  in  conjunction 
with  a  change  project.    For  example,  the  raeults  when  the  principal  is 
the  action  research  leader  could  be  compared  to  the  results  when  some 
other  participant  serves  as  leader, 

2.  A  future  study  might  consider  the  effects  of  school  scheduling  changes 
on  the  students  by  interviewing  and  surveying  students  or  measuring 
learning  achievement  or  attitude.    Although  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
study,  effects  of  changes  on  students  rauld  be  an  important  addition  to 
further  work  in  the  area  of  school  scheduling. 

3.  A  future  action  research  team  could  or^te  and  implement  a  program  for 
reducing  stress  in  the  school  and  then  evaluate  this  program  by  using 
the  HSS  in  a  pre- test /post- test  analysis.    For  Instance,  lirrolvement  in 
decision  making  seems  to  relate  to  levels  of  morale/ Job  satisfaction. 
Conclusions  drawn  from  this  study  and  others  reviewed  suggest  this 
important  organizational  change  should  be  studied  by  administrators  and 
teachers. 

4.  Teachers  who  are  now  experienced  in  the  collaborative  action  research 
process  could  use  their  skills  in  promoting  the  process  with  other 
school  staffs  at  other  sites. 

5.  Ftinding  for  skUled  secretarial  support  outside  the  school  is  a  neces- 
sary part  of  the  collaborative  research  process,  not  usually  available 
at  the  school  site. 
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Tbe  k0«plag  of  a  coaplata  agenda  for  all  ooctlngs  over  the  leofith  of 
the  project  ia  valuable  in  the  collaborative  research  process  and 
helpful  in  the  end  product. 

Presentations  or  flndlny^  at  prestigious  national  conferences  proffiote 
feelings  of  aocoffiplishv.«nt  for  the  collaborsUve  action  research  team 
nrabers. 

A  clearinghouse  or  oetvoi^lr  for  coBBBunioation  aoong  ongoing  action 
research  projects  could  be  very  helpful.    For  instance,  in  this 
project  we  vere  able  to  collaborate  and  share  research  design  with 
the  Michigan  AfiCS  group  during  Xear  1 ,    Later  in  tear  2  discussions 
with  other  action  researchers  at  conferences  enhanced  the  ffleanicg  of 
our  own  work  and  our  knowledge  of  the  history  of  collaborative 
action  research. 

Collaborative  action  researoh  projects  will  be  most  successful  when: 
school  edministraters  provide  support  and  voice  any  possible  sanctions, 
research  questions  and  agendas  are  not  iaposed  prior  to  the  formation 
of  the  teaa,  and  the  research  teaiB  fflaintains  an  awareness  of  issues  of 
confidentiality  and  anonysiity  when  collecting  data  fron  participants. 
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APPENDIX  A 

Organizational  Changes  Effected  Between  1981-82  and  1982-83  at  PJHS 


1  -    Bmgeneous  grouping  expanded  to  inoiude  three  7th  grade  advanced 
^T.^  '^^  prealgehra  classes  (one*^  LSTSJS^) 

to  aatoh  the  three  8tb  grade  advanced  English  and  algebra  classes. 

2.    NO  house  coordinators,  instead  new  departiaent  heads. 

3*   Department  heads  are  teachers. 

4.    Set  anount  of  tiae  for  all  classes,  45  ainutes. 

5*   Few  staff  changes. 

6.  New  principal  opens  school  this  year, 

7.  Salary  raises,  pay  period  choice  of  26  or  21  days. 

8.  Principal  has  been  speaking  to  individual  teachers  about  their 
concerns. 

£^  faculty  fflsmbers  have  duties,  e.g.,  homerooo,  bus  duty,  cafeteria. 

10.  Everyone  has  study  hall  except  departaent  heads,, 

11.  l.E.P.s  completed  ty  teachers  for  a  whole  year  rather  than  each  inarkin« 
period. 

12.  Number  of  case  workers  for  I.E. P.  students  reduced  from  seven  to  four 
(over  100  I.S.P.s). 

13*    Two  behavioral  sanageoent  boaeroomp, 
•  14.    Changes  in  Besource  team  membership,  e.g.,  new  ideas. 

15.  P.E.S.P.  and  A.B.L.E* 

16.  KIDS  2  doubled  in  size. 

17.  Students  have  Specials  -  rotate  on  4-day  basis. 

18.  Students  have  elective  choices  within  some  Specials,  e.g.,  art  and 
music. 

19*    No  in- school  suspension. 

20.  Bells  and  tardy  bell  for  changing  classes. 

21.  Students  not  allowed  to  go  to  lockers  between  periods. 

22.  Computer  scheduling  of  classes. 
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App«ndlz  B 

STAFF  OPINION  SURVEY 

ACTION  BESEAHCH  ON  CHANGE  IH  SCHOOLS 
TEACHER  SURVST  -  NEV  HAMFSfiXBE 


3  February  1982 

TO:        All  Staff  Mefflbers 
FBOM:    Action  B«8«aroh  Team 
RE:       Teaober  Survay 


Attaohad  you  will  find  a  oopy  of  tba  results  of  a 
reotnt  survay  you  ooaplatad.     Tba  obarts  raprasant  a 
detailed  breakdown  of  tba  responses.     Tbe  four  aoadeialc 
areas  appesr  first,  satb;  sdoial  studies;  soienoe;  and 
Engliab;  and  tben  a  sub-total.     Next  are  five  addition- 
al areas:  borne  eoonofflios;  industrial  arts;  auslo  plus 
art  plus  pbysloal  eduoation  grouped  togetber;  resource 
people;  and  adsinistration  plus  guldanoe  followed  by  a 
sub-total  of  tbese  areas.     Tbe  overall  sobool  total  is 
sbown  in  tbe  last  colusn. 

In  questions  tbat  asked  for  an  extended  response, 
tbe  Bost  frequently  Bentioned  top  tbree  responses  are 
publisbed.     Besponses  are  additionally  broken  down  by 
aoadeaio  teacbers  and  non-aoadesio  teaobers  (aeaning 
all  otber  staff  aefflbers).     Tber'e  were  iaany  more  ooa- 
aents  tbat  were  too  nunerous  to  print.     All  of  your 
ooaaents  will  be  considered  by  tbe  Aotion  Researob 
Teaa.    In  tbe  near  future,  it  is  boped  tbat  tbe  Actios 
Researob  Teaa  will  bave  a  aeeting  to  allow  teaobers  to 
aeet  wltb  us  to  discuss  your  concerns. 

Tbe  Aotion  Researob  Teaa  greatly  appreciates  your 
cooperation  and  always  welcoaes  your  input.  Again, 
aany  tbanks  for  your  assistance. 


plw 

Attacbaest 
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'  Appendix  B 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
ACTION  RESEARCH  ON  CHANGE  iN  SCHOOLS 
TEACHER  SURVEY 
RESULTS 


Preamble: 


I  am  a  member  of  a  5  person  action  research  team.    The  action  research 
team  has  been  funded  by  the  National  Institute  of  Education  for  a  two 
year  period  to  research  Issues  of  change  In  schools.    We  decided  to 
conduct  research  on  an  Issue  Important  to  our  school.  Scheduling 
seems  the  leading  concern  and  problem. 

Using  the  following  format,  we  plan  to  Interview  all  staff  members 
who  wish  to  be  Interviewed  to  determine  their  views  on  scheduling  and 
related  Issues.    We  also  wish  to  solicit  your  suggestions  on  specific 
avenues  of  research. 

Your  responses  will  be  confidential.    Aggregate  results  will  be 
publicized.    The  findings  are  to  help  us  direct  our  research. 

(Have  you  any  questions  before  we  begin?) 

Most  of  the  responses  have  the  following  format;    a)  strongly 
disagree,  b)  disagree,  c)  agree,  and  d)  strongly  agree. 


1.    Views  on  Present  Scheduling 
1 
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strongly  agree 
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1  0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

2.    What  things  do  you  like  most  about  present  schedule? 


Academic  teachers 

a)  Length  of  class  period 

b)  Five  academic  classes 

c)  Small  classes 


Non-AcadCTiic  teachers 

a)  Length  of  class 

b)  Seven  period  day 

c)  Nothing 


What  things  do  you  like  least  about  present  schedule? 

Academic  teachers 

a)  Study  halls 

b)  Lack  of  flexibility 

c)  Not  enough  extra  time 
during  day  for  house  meeting 
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Non-Academic  teachers 

a)  Poor  arrangements  for  specials  classes 

b)  Study  halls 

c)  Periods  too  short  and  too  many  classes 


Art 


2. 
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Appendix  C 

PJHS  Hf story  1972-1982 

24  March  1982 

i2M£I  John  AXdan 

Th«ao  ftFo  tha  dataa  ohangaa  vara  oada  in  our  aobooX 
ayataa.    Z  hava  triad  to  ahow  tha  prograaa  in  ohrono* 
logieal  order.     They  are  aa  aoourate  aa  a  teaohar'a  aeo- 
ory  will  permit. 

Double  tracked  ability  grouping  -  Math  track 

and  Engllah  track 
16  Orada  8  claaaaa  grouped  A-P 
10  Grade  7  claaaaa  at  aaln  building 
6  Grade  7  olasaea  at  annex 

St.  Patrick 'a  Parochial  School  is  aaln  building 
to  take  claaaaa  In  ahop,  hoae  econoalea,  and  phyaloal 
education.    A  aohool  built  for  550  8tudent&  at  one 
point  now  houaea  oTer  1,000  atudenta 

Title  I  prograa  beglna 

Office  detentlona  froo  work  prograa  to  locked-ln 
(all  atudenta  in  a  claaarooa)  prograa 

Superintendent  ordera  solence  to  develop  and  teach 
a  prograa  In  aex  education. 


Two  new  acienoe  laba 

New  aolence  prograa  developed  during  auaaer 
Solence  on  a  aaven  week  rotating  prograa 
Each  atudanty  5  oouraea 
5  teachera.  in  aaln  building 
Teaohera  band  out  own  aarka  every  7  waeka 
One  8th  grade  olaaa  broken  and  atudenta  placed 
in  5  other  claaaaa  for  aolence. 

Flexible  aultilevel  parallel  tracking  prograa 
both  gr&d69 

All  atudenta  In  four  groupa 

A    -  Advanced 

B    -     High  Average 

C    -    Low  Average 

D    -    Below  Average 
Claaaaa  within  ability  groupa  aixed 
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During  y«ar  prlaelpal  leaves*     Assistant  principal 
baooaes  temporary  principal;  tben  retires.     A  new  prin- 
cipal is  selected.     Annex  principal  becomes  new  assi  » 
tant  principal.    New  annex  principal 

New  principal  starts  a  faculty  senate  wbioh  meets 
weekly  to  discuss  school  problems.    Members  are  se- 
lected by  departments 

Junction  program  begins? 

Staff  develo;<ment  program  to  5  school  boards,  it 
is  approved 

Principal  move  to  high  sobooly  new  principal  again 
at  Junior  high 

May-7th  period  mini-courses  assigned  to  all  teaobers 
Junior  High  building  program  approved 
Parochial  students  no  longer  come  to  Jr.  High 

1975-76 

Districtwide  staff  development  6  year  plan  now  in 
operation 

School  on  split  sessions  at  two  buildings »  2  morn- 
ing groups,  2  afternoon  groups.    Extra  time  to  be  used 
by  teachers  for  meetings,  school  visitations,  special 
planning 

Special  team  project  after  ^oons  at  annex  in  which 
5  teachers  try  total  team  appr      1  with  4  classes: 
2  above  average,  2  below  avera 

Mainstreaming  of  all  studv  begins 
Weekend  conference  in  Dov  brainstorming 
issues  in  teaching 

4  sehoolsi-within-a-school  established  at  the  Jr. 
High.     Each  school  has  a  team  of  teachers,  students, 
and  specialists.     Each  school's  schedule  is  developed 
by  teachers  within  designated  time  blocks.     Each  school 
has  an  unpaid  house  coordinator.     Split  sessions  con- 
tinue until  Christmas 

One  school  has  fewer  students  but  all  Title 
(special  needs)  students 

Teacher  Corps  project  submitted  and  approved 

1077-78 

4  house  coordinators  in  charge  of  4  bouses  (de- 
partment heads  dropped  -  principal  and  vice  principal 
now  department  heads) 
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Bous«a  bmlanoed:    aaoh  baa  saoa  ouaber  of 
studsnts.     Time  blooks  astablisbad;    eaob  bouae  sivan 
luaob  tlaa  and  spaoiala  tad  la  fraa  to  oraata 
aobadula  in  raat  of  tiaa.     Studanta  travalad  in  groupa 

Taaobar  Corpa  projaot  2  yaara 

Junotion  prograa  anda 

Suparviaory  union  brokan 

Soboel  diatriot  aaparataa  froa  4  tovna.  Area 
agraaaanc  atill  in  affaot.     Towna  atill  aand  atudanta 
to  blgb  aobool 

Hawington  baa  araa  agraaaant  for  7tb  and  8tb  grada 
atudanta  to  ba  aduoatad  at  our  aoboola 

KIDS  II  projaot  atarta  for  aaotiooally  bandioappad 
KIDS  II  aainatraaaad  wban  poaaibla  (aoianoa  and 
aooial  atudiaa) 

Laat  yaar  of  Taaobar  Corpa 
I.E»P.  atudanta  all  in  one  bouaa 


1 080-81 

P.E.E.P.S.  prograa  bagina  for  praaobool  apaoial 
aduoation  atudanta 

Ona  bouaa  aliainatad:    taaobara  raaaaignad  froa  4 
to  3  taaaa 

I.S.F.a  all  bouaaa 

Principal  Xaavaa.    Taaporary  principal.  New 
prinoipal  (foraar  ataff  aaabar)  bired 
Projact  A.R.v.S.  bagina 

3  bouaaa  raaain;  2  bouaa  coordinators  serve  all 
tbree  bouses 

Sobadules  done  by  bouse  coordinators  (up  to  now 
▼ice  principal  in  obarge  of  sobeduling) 
In-sobool  suspension  prograa  starts 
7  period  scbedule  instituted 
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Append  U  0  -^i^mfm. 
Human  Services  Survey/School  Survey 
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Append  fx  E  , 
Interview  Questions  for  PJHS  Teachers,  1982 


Introduction  to  Teacher  Interviews 
Portsmouth  Junior  High  School  " 
November,  1982 


our  r!«J;^h  h!^ !?  t°  '^•^P  validating 

?«M  T  discussing  several  points.    Please  respond 

for'5:uJ^^?:t?on'f  '^"^"^  ^"  ^-'^  Vou 


1. 


Do  you  feel  that  this  school  has  a  philosophy,  or  general  goals? 

LTJ^i^'st    J*'^"'* y*'"  '^^"•^  ^«  should 

nave  ope/    Why  or  why  not? 


2.  Do  you  feci  like  you  have  time/are  free  to  communicate  with 
colleagues?    Administration?    Does  your  freedom  or  lack  of  It 
affect  how  you  feel  about  teaching  here? 

3.  What  Is  your  schedule?    Are  you  satisfied  with  the  schedule  now? 
What  changes  would  you  like  to  see?    Do  you  think  these  changes 
will  occur?    Why  or  why  not? 

k.    Were  you  aware  of  any  changes  made  In  the  schedule  this  year? 

Did  they  affect  you  In  any  way?    (e.g.,  see  changes  on  other  sheet) 

5.  Have  any  of  these  changes  affected  your  students'  behavior? 
Achievement? 

6.  Erch  school  Is  made  up  of  teams  of  teachers.    What  do  you  feel 

a  team  Is  at  PJHS?    What  should  It  be?    Has  It  changed  from  last 
year?    Do  you  think  It  Is  valuable?    Does  teaming  affect  your 
work  ng  conditions  at  PJHS  (e.g..  Job  satisfaction,  level  of 
morale,  attitudes  toward  students)?    Does  teaming  affect  students- 
achievement  and  learning  conditions?    If  so,  how? 

7.  Do  you  think  homogeneous  and  heterogeneous  grouping  of  students 
affects  your  wc-klng  conditions  (e.g..  Job  satisfaction,  level  of 
morale,  attitudes  toward  students)?    Does  It  affect  students' 
learning-  conditions  and  achievement?    If  so,  how? 

8.  Did  any  changes  this  year  affect  how  you  feel  about  your  Job.  or 

^!vl„«TiJ   n«>rale  (e.g.,  salary  raise,  change  In  schedule, 
naving  a  home  room,  having  a  study)? 

^'    !nrJ^""!i^"^  t^^'        affecting  your 

morale  this  year?    Would  you  be  willing  to  describe  them? 
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.nw  /u  ^^'J'^'^y  °^  tf^e  Universfty  of  New  Hampshire 

™nf  Jnstftute  of  Education,  Depart- 
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jt^ovumoNt  coLLABomm  actiow  research  '^^(^ 


The  Norup  Action  Research  Project  has  been  a  two  year  collaborative  action 
research  effort  Involving  representatives  of  Oakland  University  and  Norup 
Middle  School.    In  collaborative  action  research  university  researchers  and 
dassrooa  teachers  collaborate  in  the  Identification  of  problems,  the 
formulation  and  collection  of  data,  the  Interpretation  of  infomatlon,  and  the 
application  of  findiogs  to  solving  educational  probleffls*    For  us, 
collaborative  action  research  answers  the  question  of  who  creates  professional 
knowledge  by  arguing  that  the  expected  beneficiaries  of  educational  research  - 
teachers  -  should  be  significantly  involved  in  designing  and  implementing 
their  own  research.    There  are  three  assumptions  underlying  this  approach:  1) 
parity  in  decisionrsaking  among  researchers  and  teachers,  2)  respect  for  the 
unique  perspective  of  each  participant!  and  3)  equal  assumption  of 
responsibility  among  participants  in  the  collaborative  research  process. 

We  have  found  that  the  collaN>rative  research  process  has  been  of 
immediate  benefit  to  us  and  can  directly  benefit  Norup  Middle  School  and  its 
students s  and  parents.    We  believe  Norup  and  the  community  can  gain  not  only 
from  the  results  of  research,  hat  from  the  process  itself.    This  means,  for 
example,  that  teachers,  students,  and  members  of  the  community  —  as  a  result 
of  participating  in  the  research  prjcess,  are  able  to  articulate  problems 
themselves  and  to  initiate  processes  to  find  solutions.    The  fundamental 
principle  of  collaborative  action  research  is  that  the  research  process  is 
based  on  a  system  of  collegial  discussion,  investigation,  and  analysis  which 
leads  to  change. 

In  our  view,  collaborative  action  research  Is  a  process  of  concurrently 
inqtilrlng  about  problems  in  education  and  acting  on  them.    Our  view  of 
collaborative  action  research  assumes  that  educational  practice  is  the  first 


business  of  education,  that  there  Is  a  recognized  need  to  inprove  educational 
practice,  and  that  the  improvement  of  educational  practice  requires  the 
confrontation  of  real  problems  in  the  school  by  conceiving  alternatives  and 
testing  them  out* 

Most  important,  we  believe  that  collaborative  action  research  is 
substantial  professional  inquiry  and  staff  development  in  its  scope  and 
outcomes.    A  teacher  with  the  collaborative  action  research  orientation  and 
skill  is  no  longer  static  or  dependent  on  others  for  professional  progress* 
The  teacher's  own  professional  growth  and  competence  is  enhanced*    Not  only 
are  teachers  likely  to  feel  professionally  alive,  they  may  also  feel  effective 
—  in  that  they  can  do  something  about  their  profession*    If  our  action 
research  project  has  met  these  goals  then  we  are  really  describing  a  generic 
process  of  inquiry  and  growth  which  can  significantly  Improve  educational 
practices* 

STATE^EhfT  OF  THE  tiESEAIlCH  TO8LE.M 

The  Norup  Action  Research  Project  began  in  September  1981.    We  spent  the 
greater  part  of  our  initial  team  meetings  In  September  and  October  developing 
a  feeling  of  colleglallty  among  ourselves*    Our  discussions  were  honest  and 
forthright,  focusing  on  a  number  of  concerns  which,  among  others.  Included  the 
major  events  (particularly  those  over  which  we  as  teachers  have  no  control) 
that  occur  during  the  school  day  and  our  reactions  to  them,  the  quality  of 
work  life  m  our  middle  school  and  Its  effect  on  our  professional  and  personal 
lives,  the  broad  issue  of  student  motivation  and  achievement,  the  history  of 
the  school,  decision  making  in  the  school,  the  role  of  the  principal,  and 
district  wide  approaches  to  staff  development  and  educational  change. 

Once  we  reached  consensus  on  our  major  concern,  we  attempted  to  label  It  " 
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—  a  task  far  aore  difficult  than  we  had  anticipated.    Our  first  problea 
definition  was  tioe  manageoent,  but  that  seemed  too  confining  a  topic  because 
it  didn't  include  some  of  our  concerns  like  student  achievement  and  the 
quality  of  work  life.    We  finally  agreed  the  topic  of  scheduling  encompassed 
our  concerns* 

To  define  the  problem  of  sched\iiing  more  specifically  each  of  us  wrote  a 
short  paper  in  which  we  shared  our  speculations,  hunches,  and  impressions 
about  the  significance  of  scheduling  and  its  impact  on  the  lives  and  work  of 
teachers  and  students.    We  see  scheduling  affecting  all  dimensions  of  the 
middle  school.    Time  is  one  of  the  most  precious  resources  in  the  educational 
system  and  decisions  about  its  allocation  affect  the  curriculum,  student 
learning,  student  and  teacher  relationsuips,  and  opportunities  for 
innovation.    The  schedule  reflects  priorities  and  values  about  the  educational 
process  in  a  school.    It  can  provide  significant  flexibility  or  severely  limit 
flexibility.    It  can  promote  collegiality  or  fragmentation.    The  schedule  can 
serve  the  school  and  Its  students  or  it  can  make  the  school  and  students  its 
servants.    The  schedule  is  the  vehicle  which  facilitates  or  inhibits  all  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  effective  middle  school.    The  ramifications  of 
scheduling  are  pervasive  and  touch  upon  almost  every  aspect  of  the  school.  In 
our  Judgment  it  is  an  area  worthy  of  action  research. 

QUESTJOhS  TO  SB  STUVJBV 

From,  our  analyi>is  and  discussion  we  narrowed  down  the  topic  of  scheduling 
to  two  broad  researchable  questions: 

1.      How  can  the  ochool  day  be  scheduled  for  the  optimum  intellectual  and 
affective  development  of  the  middle  school  child  at  Norup  Middle 
School? 
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Zm     How  can  the  school  day  be  scheduled  to  improve  the  quality  of  work 
life  and  the  professional  productivity  and  growth  of  teachers! 

In  an  atteapt  to  answer  the  two  major  research  questions,  we  considered 
these  additional  issues: 


What  are  the  essentials  of  scheduling?    What  are  the  givens  and 
necessary  conditions  or  the  critical  mass  of  personnel  and  resources 
required  for  an  effective  schedule? 

How  do  district  goals  and  curriculum  affect  scheduling  in  the  middle 
school?    How  does  the  district  time  oanagement  model  affect 
scheduling? 

How  does  the  middle  school  philosophy  affect  the  scheduling?  How 
does  the  schedule  affect  the  middle  school  philosophy? 


RESEARCH  STRATEGIES 


To  define  the  parameters  of  the  study,  refine  the  research  questions,  and 
collect  the  data  to  address  our  questions  we  decided  to  take  the  following 
approaches: 


1.     Survey  teachers  and  administrators  at  Norup  Middle  School  for  their 
opinions  in  five  areas  related  to  scheduling:    scheduling,  team 
teaching,  middle  school  philosophy,  grouping,  and  time  management  and 
planning* 

2*     Survey  a  random  sample  of  Norup  Middle  School  students  for  their 

opinions  in  areas  related  to  scheduling:    learning  needs  and  styles, 
scheduling  of  classes,  allocation  of  time  for  learning  school 
subjects,  sequencing  of  learning,  subject  matter  organization* 

3,     Review  the  district's  Middle  School  Philosophy  to  determine  if 
Norup 's  scheduling  practice  is  consistent  with  middle  school 
philosophy* 

4»     Review  professional  literature  on  middle  school  sdieduling  and 
philosophy. 

5*     Examln?  how  district  goals  and  curriculum  affect  'aiddle  school 
scheduling • 
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6*     Secure  consultants  with  alddle  school  expertise  to  discuss  current 
Blddle  school  phllosopTales  and  practices* 

?•     FoUow-ttp  the  teacher  survey  with  In  depth  intenrievs  with  teachers. 

8*     Interview  a  random  saaple  of  parents  for  their  perceptions  and 
opinions  regarding  the  nlddle  school  and  scheduling* 

9.     Identify  roadblocks  and  resistances  to  change* 

We  reviewed  an  ERIC  compilation  of  abstracts  on  the  middle  school,  read 
and  shared  articles,  collected  samples  of  middle  school  schedules  and 
philosophies,  recordec  our  thoughts  about  scheduling  and  middle  schools  in 
daily  logs,  and  conducted  surveys* 

We  designed  three  surveys  (copies  are  in  the  Appendix)  one  which  we 
Administered  to  the  teachers  in  our  building  at  a  luncheon  in  Febmary  1982, 
the  second  which  we  administered  in  April  1982  to  a  random  sampling  of 
students  in  our  school,  and  the  third  which  we  administered  to  a  sample  of 
parents  at  a  parent/ teacher  conference  program  in  Octol^r  1982*    We  also 
conducted.  Indivdual  interviews  with  sixteen  teachers  in  January,  1983*  The 
results  (see  Tables  1  and  2)  of  the  surveys  helped  us  in  shaping  our  research 
and  In  identifying  more  clearly  the  issues  of  change  which  need  to  be 
addressed  at  Norup  Middle  School. 
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nXCHER  SURl/EV  RESULTS 

Tw«iity-tw  Norup  teachers  and  four  adai&lstrators  eospleted  the  teacher 
survey  la  Feburary  Ihe  average  number  of  years  of  teaching  experience 

aoong  Norup  teadiers  ¥as         years  with  a  mode  of  13  years.   Plve  teachers 
came  to  Norup  Middle  School  from  the  elementary  grades,  seven  have  taught 
exclusively  at  the  middle  school  and  twelve  came  from  the  hl^  school. 

The  majority  of  teachers  preferred  to  teach  grades  six,  seven,  and  eight 
with  fourteen  teachers  choosing  grade  six,  fifteen  grade  seven,  and  fourteen 
grade  nine  among  their  responses.    Nine  teachers  indicated  an  interest  in 
teaching  twelfth  giade. 


TEAM  TEACHING 

Eleven  teachers  agreed  that  team  teaching  would  be  beneficial  for 
teachers,  eleven  thought  it  might  be  beneficial  vhiU  three  disagreed.  Eight 
teachers  indicated  they  would  like  to  be  a  member  of  a  teaching  team;  fourteen 
thought  they  might  like  to  be  a  member  of  a  teaching  team;  and  three 
disagreed.    Ten  teachers  preferred  to  work  individually  rather  than  In  a 
team.    Eleven  thought  they  might  prefer  to  work  individuaUy  rather  than  in  a 
team. 

» 

The  high  incidence  of  "maybe"  responses  on  the  three  team  teaching 
questions  suggested  that  team  teaching  invited  further  study.    At  the  time  we 
administered  the  questionnaire,  we  could  only  spectilate  about  the  reasons  for 
the  uncertainty  teachers  expressed  in  their  responses  on  team  teaching.  Team 
teaching  involvis  laeshing  the  personalities  of  individual  teachers,  attitudes 
based  on  previous  experience  in  team  teaching  or  in  the  l*ick  of  such 
experience,  and  ambiquity  regarding  other  team  members  or  the  subject  matter 
to  be  team  taught.  n 


MIDDLE  SCHOOL  PHILOSOPHY  AND  APPROACHES 

Tventy^four  teachers  felt  qualified  to  teach  their  subject  matter.  y 
Fifteen  te&chers  (plus  four  administrators)  were  teaching  in  their  major 
fields  of  study  at  the  tiae  of  the  survey*    Only  five  teachers  were  teaching 
cut  of  their  major  field,  or  in  one  of  their  minors* 

Ten  teachers  indicated  class  size  should  remain  the  same  while  eleven 
believed  class  size  should  change*    Because  of  the  variance  in  responses  this 
was  a  question  which  we  thought  might  be  valuable  to  pursue  in  follower 
interviews.    Responses  could  be  based  on  differences  in  teaching  styles  or 
subjects  taught.    It  would  also  be  useful  to  kuow  how  and  in  what  direction 
responding  teachers  would  like  class  sizes  to  change. 

Although  most  teachers  preferred  to  teich  middle  school  grade  levels,  five 
^eachers  preferred  teaching  at  one  grade  level,  ten  thought  they  might  prefer 
one  grade  level,  while  twelve  said  they  would  like  to  teach  at  different  grade 
levels.    Nineteen  teachers  agreed  they  have  gained  flexibility  through  their 
middle  school  teaching  experience. 

Norup  teachers  felt  they  knew  the  current  middle  school  philosophy  (15-2), 
and  that  they  were  teaching  to  it  (14-1).    Overwhelmingly  teachers  believe 
their  classes  met  the  needs  and  interest  of  middle  school  children  (21-0). 

Many  teachers  (12-4)  did  not  want  to  teach  an  activity  class  although  they 
acknowledged  (15-1)  they  had  special  knowledge  or  talent  that  would  enable 
them  to  do  so.    Teachers  also  believed  (18-3)  they  should  not  be  required  to 
teach  reading.    These  responses  seem  inconsistent  with  middle  school 
philosophy  since  the  integration  of  activity  classes  in  the  curriculum  and 
reading  in  the  content  areas  are  principal  elements  of  the  middle  school 
approach.    This  is  an  area  where  additional  study  appeared  to  be  warranted  to 
explore  more  specifically  teachers*  views. 
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SCHEDULING 

la  the  matter  of  scbeduliug,  most  teachers  at  Norup  felt  their  current 
schedules  utilized  their  teaching  talents.    Twice  as  many  staff  members  (12) 
indlc<ited  they  were  satisfied  as  those  who  disagreed* 

An  ovenAelming  numter  of  teachers  (18)  expressed  agreement  with  the 
suggest^n  that  there  should  be  a  permanent  substitute  teacher  in  the  building 
to  provide  flexibility  in  the  schedule.    Only  two  teachers  disagreed. 

Norup  teachers  did  not  feel  that  students  shoald  be  involved  in  planning 
their  own  schedules.    Nine  disagreed  with  the  statement  as  opposed  to  five 
agreements.    However,  the  same  (9)  said  that  "maybe"  they  would  agree. 

Apparently  staff  members  were  satisfied  with  the  procedures  of  keeping  the 
same  roster  of  students  September  -  June.    Fourteen  disagreed  with  the 
suggestion  of  a  new  roster  second  semester.    Half  that  number  (7)  thought  it 
would  be  a  good  idea. 

The  Idea  of  a  rotating  schedule  that  varied  from  day  to  day  was  an 
unpopular  one.    Eighteen  disagreed  with  the  suggestion,  in  comparison  to  only 
three  agreements.    A  rotating  schedule  with  variations  from  week  to  week  was 
nearly  as  unpopular,  sixteen  to  two. 

In  response  to  the  idea  of  scheduling  several  sections  of  the  same  grade 
level  and  the  same  subject  at  the  same  time,  staff  members  responded 
positively  with  fourteen  in  agreement.    Nine  teachers  answered  maybe. 

AH  of  Norup' s  teachers  who  took  the  survey,  with  the  exception  of  two, 
agreed  that  scheduling  should  be  done  so  that  class  loads  are  relatively 
equal.    Twenty-three  agreed  with  this  position.    Eighteen  teachers  indicated 
they  should  have  no  more  than  two  to  three  preparations  per  day  (averaging  out 
to  two  to  five  preparations). 
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GROUPING 

%   

A  majority  of  teachers  felt  students  should  be  grouped  by  ability  In  all 

subjects.    However,  as  the  skill  l»vel  of  the  subject  Increases  the  number  of 

teachers  who  Ixxdlcated  students  should  be  grouped  homogeneously  Increased* 

For  example,  twenty^three  teachers  believed  math  and  reading  classes  should  be 

grouped  by  ability*    Four  teachers  responded  unsure  for  math  and  three  for 

reading* 

While  the  number  of  teachers  agreeing  that  students  should  be  grouped  in 
English  and  social  studies  was  smaller,  the  majority  still  agreed  they  would 
like  to  have  students  grouped  homogeneously  by  ability*    Eleven  teachers 
preferred  ability  grouping  in  social  studies  and  fifteen  in  English.    On  the 
other  hand,  there  were  some  teachers  who  did  not  want  students  grouped  by 
ability  -  four  in  social  studies  and  five  in  English. 

Ten  teachers  agreed  teaching  styles  and  learning  styles  should  be  matched 
while  five  totally  disagreed  with  the  notion  and  eight  were  not  sure. 


o 

ERIC 


TL^E  MANAGEMENT 

Ten  of  khe  fliirty^nine  questions  addressed  the  issue  of  time  management 
which,  for  the  purpose  of  this  survey,  included  teacher  planning  time. 

The  difference  between  the  teachers  who  agreed  they  have  time  to  plan  for 
all  their  classes  (13)  and  those  who  disagreed  (9)  was  minimal. 

On  the  other  hand,  almost  twice  as  aany  teachers  as  not  (11-6)  felt  that 
they  did  not  have  adequate  time  to  prepare  teacher-made  materials  and  write 
detailed  lesson  plans.    Eight  teachers  answered  '^maybe'*)  which  may  have 
indicated  that  although  they  felt  adequately  prepared  to  conduct  their 
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elABses,  they  did  not  have  the  time  to  prepare  aiaterlals  that  sake  a  good 
lesson  better*    Ii.kevise,  only  four  teachers  versus  fourteen  indicated  their 
schedules  provided  adequate  planning  time  to  accommodate  individual 
differences  among  students*  ,■ 

Among  the  responses  to  the  three  questions  which  dealt  with  inter-staff 
communications  there  was  a  split  among  teachers  about  whether  they  have  time 
to  talk  with  one  another  with  eleven  disagreeing  and  ten  agreeing*  Thirteen 
teachers  disagreed  that  they  had  time  to  share  ideas  and  materials*  However, 
more  teachers  than  not  (11-8)  found  time  to  disc\iss  student  problems  with 
colleagues* 

Teachers  appeared  not  to  prefer  morning  over  afternoon  as  the  time  when 
they  would  most  like  to  have  their  pluming  periods*    They  were  in  agreement 
for  the  most  part  (17-5),  however,  that  each  teacher  should  have  the  same 
amount  of  planning  time* 

teacheh  mEmm 

An  analysis  of  the  data  collected  throu^  the  survey  identified  team 
teaching,  middle  school  philosophy  and  approach,  class  size,  the  teaching  of 
reading  and  activity  period  as  issues  which  required  more  examination*    While  > 
the  quantitative  information  yielded  by  the  survey  was  valuable  in  determining 
areas  for  further  study  qualitative  data  were  needed  to  develop  a  richer 
understanding  of  teacher  perceptions  and  concerns*    To  secure  such  data  we 
interviewed  a  random  sample  of  sixteen  teachers  a  year  after  the  teacher 
survey  had  been  administered*  (A  cop''  of  the  interview  questionnaire  is  in  the 
appendix) * 
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TEAM  TEACHING 


In  the  pro£e8sloiial  literature  alsost  all  proposals  for  middle  school 
organization  call  for  Interdlclpllnary  teas  teaching.    \Diea.  we  asked  teachers 
how  the)  would  define  teas  teaching  we  found  nearly  coomon  agreement  -  two  or 
more  teachers  who  work  together  to  Instruct  a  cpmrnon  group  of  students, 
sharing  ideas,  materials,  and  perspectives  and  teaching,  planning,  and 
designing  instruction  collaboratively. 

When  we  asked  teachers  why  so  many  responses  on  the  teacher  survey 
suggested  ambiqulty  and  hesitancy  about  adopting  team  teadiing  at  Norup 
teachers  identified  a  number  of  concerns* 

-  "^eam  teaching  makes  you  more  vulnerable  <-  you  work  with  other  adults 
-  you  need  to  feel  very  secure  and  have  a  lot  of  administrative 
support  **• 

->       "Team  teaching  cannot  be  imposed.    Will  teachers  be  given  the  freedom 
to  decide  If  they  want  to  participate  ^  team  teaching  as  an  option?" 

-  "We  get  into  a  rut  -  so  used  to  nuining  our  classes  Independently  - 
its  difficult  to  give  up  one's  autranony  -  it  can  be  threatening.  We 
need  to  learn  how  to  team-teaming  lsn*t  automatic  -  we  need  to  learn 
the  process  of  teaming." 

"How  are  teachers  going  to  be  teamed?    What  criteria  will  be  used  for 
teaming  teachers?    Will  team  mate  put  in  the  same  amount  of  time  and 
energy  I  put  into  my  teaching?" 

"Teachers  want  to  know  who  they  would  team  with  -  compatabillty  of 
personalities,  philosophies,  approaches,  and  styles  -  how  would  teams 
be  formed  -  who  picks  the  members  of  the  teams?" 

There  was  a  consensus  among  all  teachers  interviewed  that  team  teaching 

could  be  beneficial  to  students  and  teachers  provided  it  was  done  on  a 

voluntary  basis,  there  was  sufficient  administrative  support,  and  it  was 

thoughtfully  planned  to  address  the  needs  and  concerns  of  students  and 

teachers.  — .  n . 


TEACHING  READING  IN  THE  MIDDLE  SCHOOL 
In  the  teacher  survey  teachers  by  an  18-3  margin  indicated  they  should  not 
be  required  to  teach  reading.    When  we  foUowed-up  ^n  this  particular  item  and 
asked  teachers  why  they  felt  so  strongly  about  the  requirement  for  teaching 
reading  in  the  middle  school  the  unanimous  response  was  that  teachers  have  not 
been  professionally  prepared  to  teach  reading  in  the  middle  shool. 
Eepresentatlve  responses  indicated: 

"Reading  is  traditionally  thought  of  as  an  elementary  school  subject 
-  1  have  not  been  trained  to  teach  reading." 

"Teachers  at  Norup  are  very  hard  working  with  2-3  preparations  and  in 
some  cases  more.    They  may  feel  uncomfortable  about  teaching  in  an 
area  in  which  they  have  little  background-" 

"Majority  of  teachers  at  Norup  are  not  elementary  trained  and  feel 
very  uncomfortable  about  teaching  reading.    They  have  not  been 
prepared  to  teach  reading." 

"If  reading  is  to  be  the  responsibility  of  every  teacher  then  we 
should  have  instruction  in  how  to  teach  in  the  content  areas." 

TEACHING  ACTIVITY  CLASSES 


The  teacher  survey  revealed  that  many  teachers  (twelve)  disagreed  with  the 
statement  -  An  academic  teacher  should  also  work  with  a  group  of  students 
dally  in  an  activity  period.    Nine  teachers  responded  "maybe."    Our  follow-up 
interviews  yielded  several  reasons  for  these  responses: 

"Activity  class  is  less  structured,  more  demanding,  many  teachers  are 
already  overwhelmed  with  the  number  of  preparations  they  have." 

"Activity  class  adds  anxiety  to  teaching  -  its  another  preparation." 

"Activity  classes  need  to  be  viewed  differently  -  now  viewed  as 
filler  time  -  we  need  to  rethink  the  purposes  of  activity  classes." 
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-     "There  are  no  expectations,  no  structure,  its  a  case  of  do  your  own 
thing  -  activities  se^  unrelated* ** 


CUSS  SIZE 


Hany  of  the  teachsrs  we  interviewed  felt  the  question  on  the  survey 
dealing  with  class  size  was  ambiguous  since  one  could  interpret  the  itea  (Your 
class  sizes  should  reaain  the  saae)    In  a  variety  of  ways  depending  on  subject 
natter,  ideal,  vs  a  va  realistic  and  "reasonable"  class  size,  needs  of 
students,  and  teaching  styles*    Illustrating  the  range  of  responses  were  these 


cofflments: 


."Adolescents  in  this  age  range  who  are  in  transition  to  adulthood 
require  attention  and  care  -  their  intellectual,  physical,  emotional, 
and  social  needs  are  complex  -  they  change  so  rapidly  -  dealing  with 
28-32  kids  in  each  class  -  120-150  every  day  is  very  deoanding*" 

"Class  size  should  be  reduced  so  we  can  meet  the  special  needs  of 
these  children  -  all  of  these  Idds  -  gifted,  average,  slow  children 
experiencing  a  lot  of  difficulty  -  deserve  smaller  classes  where 
their  needs  can  be  met*" 

"class  size  depends  on  what  you're  teaching  and  who  you're  teaching  - 
Teaching  adolescence  calls  for  a  great  deal  of  energy  and  time*" 

-      "Some  teachers  may  be  comfortable  teaching  a  large  group  -  others 
with  smaller  groups  -  it  depends  on  your  teaching  style  and  the 
special  skills  you  build  over  the  years*" 

"       "Class  size  depends  -  in  team  teaching  you  could  do  a  variety  of 

things  with  class  size  -  teaching  science  or  reading  or  math  -  they 
make  a  difference  -  what  are  you  teaching,  who  are  the  students,  how 
are  you  teaching  -  all  of  these  affect  class  size  -  there's  no  idea*" 

*  "Some  people  with  small  classes  are  very  happy  with  the  status  quo  - 
some  teachers  with  big  classes  are  unhappy  -  the  answer  to  the 
question  will  vary  with  the  people  you  talk  to." 

*  "Kids  this  age  have  a  lot  of  needs*    More  than  twenty-five  in  class 
is  too  much*" 


MIDDLE  SCHDQju  PHILOSOPHY 
The  discussions  on  class  size  easily  led  into  comments  about  middle  school 
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phllosophy,  an  area  we  wanted  to  delve  into  because  responses  to  several  Items 
on  the  teacher  survey  suggested  some  Inconsistencies  with  popularly  held  ideas 
about  Biiddle  schools  i*e*  team  teaching,  every  teacher  is  a  reading  teacher, 
and  activity  classes*    Although  the  interviews  yielded  data  to  explain  the 
apparent  inconsistencies  with  middle  school  philosophy  we  were  eager  to  learn 
the  teachers*  individual  philosophies  of  middle  school  education.  Their 
responses  were  succinct  and  to  the  points 

-  "Take  the  kids  -  see  where  they  are  in  their  development  and  then 
bring  tHem  as  far  as  you  can*" 

-  "X  think  middle  school  is  the  place  where  we  should  individualize  as 
much  as  possible  and  provide  an  environment  which  will  promote 
successful  social  as  well  as  Intellectual  growth,  and  give  youngsters 
the  ability  to  cope  with  life  particularly  with  peer  pressures." 

"Ve  should  expose  pupils  to  a  positive  learning  atmosphere  so 
youngsters  will  be  successful  academically  and  emotionally." 

~       "The  middle  school  should  encourage  independence  -  help  children  to 
get  along  with  their  peers  -  we  should  giVe  the  pupils  the  best 
knowledge  and  skills   we  have  -  that  takes  some  thought  about  what  we 
are  all  about." 

-  "Middle  school  should  be  a  combination  of  Individualization, 
sensitivity  to  students'  social  needs,  firmness  that's  reasonable  and 
understandable,  and  academic  goals  to  shoot  for." 

Our  findings  offer  a  profile  of  the  Norup  teacher  as  one  especially 

concerned  about:    the  many  needs  of  adolescents,  the  appropriate  class  size 

and  environment  fo^  enhancing  their  academic  and  social  development,  the 

subtleties  and  complexities  of  team  teaching,  the  number  of  different  class 

preparations  required  along  with  the  expectations  for  teaching  reading  and 

activities.    The  consistent  theme  running  throughout  the  interviews  was 

concern  for  the  best  ways  and  most  effective  environment  to  meet  the  needs  of 

a  wide  variety  of  adolescents  going  through  dramatic  change. 
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TABLE  I 

Norup  Teacher  Survey 


Please  iadleate  how  you  feel  about  che  foUovlng  stacemencs: 

A.  Oeflxsletely  agree 

B.  Agree 

C.  Maybe 

D.  Disagree 

S.    Deflnlcely  disagree 


1.  Your  current  schedule  best  utilizes  your  talent  as  a 
teacher. 

2.  There  is  time  for  you  to  plan  for  all  your  classes. 

3.  Team  teaching  is  beneficial  for  teachers. 

4.  You  know  our  current  mi.ddle  school  philosophy. 

5.  You  teach  to  our  middle  school  philosophy. 

6.  Your  class  sizes  should  remain  the  sass* 

7.  You  have  time  to  discxiss  student  problems  with  a  colleague, 

S.  You  have  tiiae  to  talk  to  other  staff  members. 

9.    You  have  time  to  share  ideas  and  materials  with  other 
staff  members. 

10.  There  is  time  to  make  teacher  made  materials  and  lesson 
plans. 

11.  You  feel  qualified  ^out  teaching  your  subject  nxatter. 

12.  Your  classes  meet  middle  school  children's  needs  and 
interests. 

13.  You  ha^  gained  teaching  flexibility  through  your 
middle  school  teaching  experience. 

14.  There  should  be  a  permanent  sxibstitute  teacher  in  the 
building  to  provide  flexibility  in  the  teaching  schedule. 

15.  Students  should  be  grouped  by  ability  in  math. 

16.  Students  should  be  grouped  by  ability  in  reading. 
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TABLE  I  *  Norixp  Teaches  Survey  con't 

17.  Students  should  be  grouped  by  ability  in  English 

18.  Students  should  be  grouped  by  ability  in  soci^  studies. 

19.  Students  should  be  involved  in  planning  the»  own  schedules 

20.  You  have  time  to  fona  lesson  objectives  ^d  break  them 
down  into  snail  steps. 

21.  Your  schedule  provides  planning  tima^ to  accommodate 
individual  differences  among  studeofts. 

22.  You  would  like  to  be  part  of  a  teaching  team. 

23.  You  prefer  to  work  Indlvidua^y  rather  than  in  a  team. 

24.  You  like  to  have  your  plaphlng  period  In  the  morning. 

25.  You  like  to  have  your  fanning  period  in  the  afternoon 
following  lunch. 

26.  An  academic  teachet^  should  also  work  with  a  group  of 
students  dally  It/ an  activity  situation. 

27.  Every  teacher^liould  teach  reading. 

28.  You  prefer /CO  te&ch  at  one  grade  level. 

29.  You  wou^  like  to  have  a  new  roster  of  students  each 
semes  t^ 

30.  Every  teacher  should  have  the  3aii»  amount  of  planning 

31. /  You  have  special  knowledge  or  talent  that  enables  you 
to  organize  and  teach  an  elective  coxirse. 

32.  You  would  like  to  have  a  rotating  schedule  that  varied 
from  day  to  day. 

33.  You  would  like  to  have  a  rotating  schedule  that  varied 
from  week  to  week. 

34.  Scheduling  should  permit  a  matchup  between  teachers' 
teaching  styles  and  students'  learning  styles. 

35.  Several  sections  of  the  same  grade  level  and  the  same 
subject  should  be    scheduled  at  the  same  time. 

36.  Standardized  casting  should  not  be  done  by  classroom 
teachers. 
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TABLE  I  -  Nor up  Teacher  Survey  eon*t 


37.    Schedulelng  should  be  done  so  thae  class  loads  are 
relatively  equal. 


A  teacher  should  have  number  of  preparations. 
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STuVEm'  sumv  results 

Ihe  student  survey  was  administered  to  90  randomly-selected  si^cth, 
seventh,  and  eighth  grade  students.    In  addition  to  thirty-nine  objective 
questions,  the  students  were  asked  to  respond  to  three  open-ended  questions. 

LEARA/TWG  COmUONS 

Questions  oi:  the  survey  required  responses  dealing  with  conditions  which 
directly  affected  students'  learning. 

Oral  Participation 
Students  responded  positively  to  the  questions  dealing  with  oral 
participation.    Overwhelmingly,  (66-24)  they  preferred  to  participate 
verbally/orally  In  class  and  by  almost  the  same  margin  disagreed  with  the 
statement,  "I  don't  like  to  participate  in  class  orally,"  (22-68). 

Team  Learning 

When  students  were  asked  to  assess  their  abilities  to  learn  independently 
or  with  others,  they  verified  they  learn  best  when  they  work  with  a  partner 
(67-23)  or  in  a  small-group  situation  (64-26).    They  also  indicated  they  would 
like  to  work  on  projects  with  students  from  other  classes  during  the  day 
(53-37)  and  to  help  teachers  teach  kids  in  the  elementary  school  (62-28). 
Students  felt  that  their  own  learning  accelerated  when  they  helped  other 
children  ieam.    Students  responded  positively  (66-24)  to  the  statf^ment,  "I 
learn  best  when  I  can  get  help  from  other  kids  in  class."    Perhaps  the 
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connotation  that  a  student  is  not  capable  of  leaning  by  hia  or  herself  is,  in 

part,  responsible  for  the  response  to  the  latter  question  or  perhaps  the 

responses  suggest  the  best  way  to  learn  is  to  teach* 

Teacher  Direction 

Students  recognize  the  inportance  of  the  teacher  direction  in  the  learning 
process.    Seventy-two  of  thea  agreed  that  they  "learn  best  when  the  teacher 
gives  a  lot  of  examples."  (72-18)    They  also  agreed  with  the  statement,  "I 
learn  best  when  I  can  work  with  a  lot  of  direction  and  supervision  from  the 
teacher,"  but  the  ratio  was  considerably  low  (52-38).    They  disagreed  with  the 
statement,  "I  learn  best  when  I  can  work  independently  (by  myself)  with  little 
explanation. and  supen'ision  (39-51). 

Challenge  in  Learning 

The  students  reacted  to  the  issue  of  challenge  in  three  questions.  "Their 
responses  indicated  that  they  learn  best  when  their  classwork  is  challenging 
(54-36),  even  difficult  (54-90)  rather  than  easy  (23-68).    Contrary  to  popular 
belief  among  teachers,  however,  the  students  did  not  support  scheduling 
difficult/academic  subjects  in  the  morning  (34-56)  or  in  the  afternoon 
(36-54).    Their  answers  revealed  they  learn  best  when  their  "hard  and  easy 
subjects  are  mixed  during  the  day."  (65-25). 

Students*  Conformity 

Students'  conformity  may  be  reflected  in  their  responses  to  two  statements 
with  which  they  disagreed  significantly:    "I  learn  best  when  I  am  one  of  the 
fastest  students  in  the  class:  (18-72)  and  "I  learn  best  when  I  am  a  leader  in 
the  class"  (28-62).    Middle  school  students  seem  to  respond  most  favorably  to 
peer  oriented  team  and  group  activities  vs  a  vs  standing  alone  among  peers. 
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Tine  to  Learn-Tiae  to  Think 

Students  consistently  stated  that  they  do  not  require  o»re  time  In  their 
academic  classes  than  they  do  In  the  nonracademlc/actlvlty  classes*    They  dld» 
however*  suggest  school  time  might  be  scheduled  someii'/hat  differently.  Seventy 
students  expressed  an  Interest  In  setting  aside  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  within 
the  class  period  to  begin  the  homework  assignment  or  practice  the  day's 
lesson*    And  eighty- three  students  felt  they  learn  best  when  "I  can  take  my 
time  in  doing  my  classwork." 

Sixty-two  students  Indicated  that  they  would  like  some  of  their  classes  to 
be  shorter  or  longer  than  fortyfive  minutes.    In  response  to  the  statement,  **! 
would  like  more  time  in  the  day  to  learn  (academic  subject)."  as  opposed  to 
need  more  time  in  the  day  to  learn  (academic  subject)  the  survey  indicated 
that  f Ifty^one  students  would  like  more  time  to  learn  science  and  fifty-seven 
stiidents  requested  more  time  in  the  school  day  for  silent  reading  of  stories 
and  novels. 

Eighty-one  students  like  an  activity  period  and  also  would  like  a  study 
period  during  the  day,  possibly  to  work  on  homework  assignments,  practice  the 
day's  lessons,  or  involve  themselves  in  silent  reading. 

Rotating  Schedule 

One  item  on  the  survey  which  needs  further  examination  deals  with  a 
rotating  schedule.    Fifty  percent  of  the  students  "would  like  to  have  a 
rotating  schedule  so  that  my  schedule  of  classes  is  different  each  day  of  the 
week;  while  the  other  half  disagreed.    We  believ?  the  question  may  have  been 
confusing  to  students  who  are  unaware  of  the  mechanics  of  a  rotating  schedule. 
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WH.      -ETS  IN  THE  WAV  Of  LB\mhlG? 

In  addition  to  the  thirty-mine  objective  questions,  the  students  responded 
to  three  open-ended  questions*    The  first  question  asked  students: 
"What  are  the  things  that  make  it  hard  for  you  to  learn?" 

The  Teacher 

A  total  of  72  students  thought  the  teacher  was  responsible  for 

difficulties  in  learning.    There  were  many  reasons: 

Eighteen  sale,  "The  teacher  has  to  explain  more;"    "The  teachers  do  not 
provide  adequate  assistance;"  or  "The  teachers  don't  give  examples." 

Thirteen  said,  "The  teacher  talks  too  much." 

Eleven  said,  "The  teacher  lias  favorites;"    "The  teacher  has  pets." 

Other  responses  included:    "The  teacher  doesn't  call  on  me;"    "The  teather 
is  mean."    The  teacher  does  not  listen  to  my  opinion;"    "The  tearher 
doca't  let  us  have  discussions;"    "The  teacher  picks  on  me;"  "The 
teacher  experts  too  much  of  me;"    "When  a  teacher  is  unfair,  I  tend  to 
lose  interest." 

Class  Room  Conditions 

Thirty-seven  students  Indicated  certain  classroom  conditions  made  it  hard 

for  them  to  learn: 

"too  hot;  too  noisy;  not  enough  light  in  the  room;  if  it's  a  nice  day 

outside;  cold  weather;    uncomfortable  desks;  sunshlning  in  ny  eyes;  too 

much  noise;  hours  are  too  long;  the  smell  of  some  rooms;  the  windows  are 
closed;  uncomfortable  area  and  temperature." 

Other  Students 

Thirty-two  of  the  students  said  other  students  were  responsible  frr  con- 
ditions which  made  learning  difficult: 
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''kids  talk  too  much,  throw  paper  ballsy  yelX;  noisy  people;  other  people 
are  talking;  being  in  class  with  pretty  girls;  people  chomp  on  gum;  to 
have  the  class  clown  talk  all  through  the  test;  people  who  fool  around; 
people  ask  dtmb  questions;  classclowns*"* 

Personal  Concerns 

For  several  students  a  variety  of  pc.jonal  problems  made  it  difficult  for 
them  to  learn # 

"Headache;  when  the  class  Is  too  early  for  me;  when  X^m  afraid  to  ask  a 
question;    when  l^m  not  feeling  well;  not  enough  challenging  work;  too 
much  on  my  mind,  too  many  tests;  worrying  about  ther  classes  and  homework 
things  you  can't  keep  off  your  mind. 

STUVEhlTS'  BEST  LEAmKG  EKPEniE^^CES 

The  students  were  asked  to  identify  and  describe  the  best  learning 
experience  they  ever  had  and  then  to  describe  the  best  learning  experience 
they  ever  had  at  Norup  Middle  School.    Responses  revealed  that  the  students* 
best  learning  experiences  were  related  either  to  a  certain  teacher  or  to 
activities  in  different  classes.    It  is  difficult  to  separate  the  teacher  out 
from  Che  learning  activities  in  different  classes*    Our  categories  of 
responses  are  presented  to  identify  differences  in  students*  perceptions. 

Teachers 

Twenty^eight  students  (8^6th)*  10-7 th  &  l0-8th)  felt  a  particular  teacher 
viS  responsible  for  their  best  learning  experience: 

"My  fourth  grade  teacher.    She  was  a  nice,  understanding  teacher." 
''The  teacher  made  everything  fun." 

"Our  teacher  made  us  feel  like  adults  who  could  make  their  own  decisions.' 

"I  had  a  great  teacher  who  had  a  lot  of  discipline  and  who  gave  us 
homework  which  parents  had  to  participate  in." 

A 

"She  helps  the  class  understand  the  work." 
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The  way  my  teacher  used,  pictures  to  show  how  multiplication  works." 

Science 

Twenty-eight  students  (lA-6th,  9-7 th  and  5-8th)  thought  their  best 
learning  experience  was  in  science: 

"I  learn  about  electricity  and  the  fuse  box." 

"I  like  science  because  it  tells  you  about  your  body  and  things  around  it.' 

"In  science  I  made  a  project  that  went  to  seven  different  schools  and  won 
ribbons*" 

"I  have  learned  a  lot  in  science.  We  do  experiments,  we  work  with  things, 
the  class  is  fun." 

"Our  science  class  took  apart  a  pig*s  heart.  We  could  see  a  lot  of  parts 
and  know  the  way  it  felt.  We  got  to  see  the  valves  anl  stick  our  fingers 
through  the  Aorta." 

Social  Studies 

Twenty-six  students  thought  (8-6th,  7-7th  and  ll-8th)  their  !.e8t  learning 

experience  was  in  social  studies: 

"I  enjoyed  learning  about  what  our  land  used  to  be  like." 

"In  social  studies  we're  learning  about  ancient  civilization.    I  like  to 
know  how  we  got  started." 

"We  brought  in  food-  that  people  who  live  in  certain  areas  eat." 

"In  social  studies,  we  did  a  play.    It  was  so  much  fun  you  didn't  evm 
know  how  much  work  you  did." 

Language  Arts 

Seventeen  students  (5-6th,  4-7th  &  8-6 tb)  thought  their  best  lear.Jng 

experience  was  in  langtiage  arts,  which  Included  reading-type  activitii?s. 

""e  got  to  do  book  reports.  I  love  reading  and  enjoy  telling  others  -Vout 
the  books  I  read." 

We  were  given  a  book  at  our  level  and  we  answered  questions.    The  best 
part  was  everyone  worked  at  their  own  level." 

In  reading  I'm  learning  about  the  history  of  words." 
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Mathematics 

Fifteen  studen^ls  (6-^th,  2-7 th  &  7-8th)  thought  thi.ir  best  learning 

experience  ever  was  In  mathematics. 

"^My  best  expe7rlence  was  mastering  the  multiplication  tables  and  having  the 
teacher  write  my  name  on  the  board  for  doing  so*"* 

'^Mrs*  (teachffr)  taught  us  how  to  use  a  computer* 

**We  played  baseball  with  multiplication*" 

STIWEKTS'  BEST  lEARWTNG  BKPEHJEtiCES  AT  WORliP 

Teachers 

The  respon&es  to  best  learning  experience  at  Norup  followed  the  same 
patterns  as  re;f.ponses  to  the  generic  question*    Forty  students  (12-6th,  11-7 th 
&  17^8 th)  thought  their  best  learning  experience  at  Norup  was  due  to  a  teacher: 

**I  found  out  that  the  teacher  cares* 

""Mrs*  'teacher*  is  trying  hard  to  explain  ♦:o  me*"" 

"Mrs.  *  teacher*  taught  me  a  lot  of  tricks  to  do  with  m^ith  problems, 
especially  decimals.'* 

"Mrs*  ^ teacher*  makes  learning  fun.'* 

"Ilrs.  *  teacher  *  is  a  hard  teacher  and  she  teaches  you  things  you  ought  to 
know. " 

^teacher*  makes  you  take  notes  so  you  have  to  listea.    He  lectures  in 
a  way  that's  easy  to  understand.** 

The  teacher  makes  jokes  about  the  subject  and  isn't  so  serious.  That 
helps  me  a  lot.** 

Science 

Thirty  students  (12-6th.  9-7 th  and  9-^8 th)  thought  their  best  Norup  Middle 

School  learning  experience  was  in  science. 

**ln  science,  I  learned  about  electricity.    The  teacher  told  ne  about  fuses 
and  how  they  work.*' 
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"My  best  experience  is  leamlog  science.    I  like  It  because  It  tells  you 
about  your  body  and  thiols  around  lt»" 

In  science  we  cut  open  a  pig's  heart.    It  was  fun.    I  hope  we  can  do  it 
again." 

"This  year  in  science  we  do  the  experiments  ourselves.    I  love  to 
experiment  and  work,  with  friends  in  groups." 

"Our  science  class  is  really  fun,  we  do  a  lot  of  experiments.    We  work 
with  things  and  I  feel  I  have  learned  a  lot." 

Social  Studies 

Twenty-one  stu  ^nts  C7-6th,  5-7 th  &  9-8th)  thought  their  l^st  experience 

at  Norup  Middle  School  was  in  social  studies. 

"In  social  studies  I've  learned  more  about  history  than  I've  learned  in 
any  other  classes." 

"Our  social  st'^dies  report  on  the  culture  of  Spalo."* 

"Studying  culture  in  social  studies  -  group  of  2*4  people.    Make  up  a 
ritual." 

"Social  studies  was  interesting  and  enjoyable.  The  activities  we  did  were 
great J" 

Language  Arts 

Thirteen  students  (3-6th,  2-7th  &  8-8th)  thought  their  best  Norup  learning 
experience  was  in  language  arts* 

"Having  to  read  novels  and  tell  my  point  of  view." 
"Reading.    I  am  reading  a  lot  better  than  I  was." 

"My  reading  class  this  year  has  been  the  best  because  I  rei-tmber  the 
ifCyuology  and  vocabulary  words  and  use  them  in  my  every  day  talk." 

"I'm  in  high  reading  class  and  it  is  hard,  but  I  am  getting  a  lot  out  of 
it." 
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Mathematics 

And  seven  students  (4-6th,  2-7 th  &  l-8th)  said  their  best  Norup  learning 

experience  was  in  math. 

'^In  math  this  year^  the  computer  came  into  the  room  and  we  learned  how  to 
use  it." 

*^Iy  best  learning  experience  at  Norup  is  my  math  class  because  she  goes 
slow  so  we  can  understand 

LEARWZWG  STVIES 

Small  Group  '"Hands^'on"  Activities 

The  responses  also  showed  thar.  students'  "best  learning  experience  ever" 

reflected  various  learning  styles.    However »  at  all  three  grade  levels  the 

students  Indicated  they  learned  best  through  small  group ,  hands-on 

activities*    The  younger  the  students,  the  more  they  chose  this  learning 

style*    Cl9-6th,  13^7th  &  10-8th)* 

"Our  science  class  took  apart  a  pig's  heart.    We  could  see  the  parts  and 
feel  iti    We  got  to  see  the  valves  and  stick  our  fingers  through  the 
Aorta.** 

"In  second  grade  our  teacher  worked  with  small  groups  of  kids.** 

"Fifth  grade  we  did  a  series  of  Revolutionary  War  plays." 

"We  did  an  experiment  with  new  science  books;  it  wasn't  all  just  reading 
and  questions.** 

**In  science  each  group  had  a  little  tank,  we  had  gupples,  snails,  and  a 
lot  of  other  stuff.    It  was  really  fun.** 

"Our  science  clafs  is  fun.    We  do  a  lot  of  experiments,  we  work  with 
things  and  I  feel  I  have  learned  a  lot.** 

Discussion/ Lecture 
Nineteen  students  felt  class  discussions  and  lectures  were  effective. 
(9-8th,  5-7th  and  5-6th) 
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"We  would  have  discussions  on  everythlof  we  were  working  on  and  that  made 
the  class  fun." 

"Our  teacher  told  us  everything  about  English* ** 

"In  social  studies  we  discuss  the  Greeks  and  Romans." 

"In  science  class*  the  teacher  explained  all  the  work  we  did  very  well*" 

Independent  Activity 
Trfe.  ve  students  (4-6th,  5-7th  and  3-8th)  thought  their  best  learning  ex- 
perience was  In  a  self-directed  activity: 

"The  teacher  gave  us  novels  and  we  worked  by  ourselves  for  about  an  hour*** 

"Reading  and  math,  we  worked  on  our  own  and  got  to  learn  to  read  (and 
spell)  and  write  real  well  at  our  own  pace." 

"The  best  part  was  that  everyone  worked  at  their  own  pace*    The  whole 
class  wasn't  just  given  one  book  and  then  went  at  the  pace  the  teacher 
wanted*" 

Wrlrlng 

Eleven  students  (3-6th,  6-7 th,  and  2-8th)  thought  their  best  learning 

experience  occurred  through  written  work* 

"Every  week  our  teacher  would  give  us  a  topic  and  we  had  to  write  a 
two-page  story  about  it*" 

"We  had  some  cards  and  we  had  to  write  in  booklet  form*" 

"In  fifth  grade.    We  got  to  do  book  reports  for  every  book  we  read*" 

Field  trips  were  ranked  low.    (3-6th,  6-7th,  &  2-8th) 

"A  fifth  grade  trip  to  Toronto  I  learned  about  mummies  at  the  Royal 
Ontario  Museum." 

"My  field  trip  to  Greenfield  Village  in  fourth  grade*  We  spent  the  day  in 
an  old  school  house  just  like  in  the  "good  ol*  days." 

"We  belong  to  Cranbrook  Museum.    I  learn  a  lot  when  I  can  see  what  is 
really  happening." 
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Memorization 

Five  students  (l-6th  and  4-6 th)  said  their  best  leamius  experience 
involved  memorization: 

"Mine  was  mastering  the  multiplication  tables." 

"1  would  memorize  pictures,  and  use  them  for  my  work  i£  1  go  stuck." 

LEARNING  STYLES  AT  NORUP 

Small  Group  "Hands-on"  Activities 

The  best  learning  experience  at  Norum  showed  similar  diversity  of  leaimlng 
styles.    Thirty-nine  students  (16-6th,  15-7 th,  and  8-8 th)  thought  their  best 
learning  experience  at  Norup  was  a  hands-on,  small  group  activity: 

"In  social  studies,  the  activities  we  did  were  great." 

"In  science  we  cut  open  a  pig's  heart.    It  was  fun.    We  were  in  7  or  8 
groups." 

"We  did  an  experiment  in  groups  where  every  day  we  switched  stations.  I 
learned  a  lot  and  had  fun  while  I  learned." 

"In  science  this  year  we  do  experiments  ourselves." 

Discussion/ Lecture 

Twenty-seven  students  C8-6th,  5-7th  and  l4-8th)  thought  their  best  Norup 

experience  involved  lecture  or  discussioh: 

"Our  teacher  dictates  as  we  take  notes  and  then  we  look  over  the  notes  and 
we  know  everything." 

"Reading  classical  literature  and  then  going  over  the  literature  and 
discussing  plot,  theme,  etc..." 

"The  teacher  explains  everything,  and  lets  us  have  discussions.  Having 
discussions  really  helps  ue  to  understand  what  we're  learning  instead  of 
Just  crying  to  remember  it  and  not  understand  it." 
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Wrltlpg 

Thirteen  students  (3-6th,  2-7th  and  8-8th)  thought  their  beat  learning 
eiqperience  at  Norup  required  written  work: 

"In  history,  we  have  to  write  a  paper  on  something  from  the  bo  I  learn 
a  lot  from  these  projects." 

"We  had  to  write  reports  on  explorers.    It  was  fun  and  I  learned  a  lot." 

"I  was  responsible  for  reading  a  lot  of  books  and  writing  a  paper  each 
marking  period.    It  was  hard  work*  but  I  never  learned  as  much  about 
%rriting  papers." 

Independent  Activity 
Twelve  students  (6-6th,  l-7th  and  3-8th)  indicated  their  best  learning 
experience  at  Norup  was  a  self-directed  experience. 
"Doing  things  myself." 

"Doing  a  report  which  inspired  me  to  create  poems." 
"Doing  a  research  paper." 

Only  one  student  said  his  best  experience  involved  memorization  and  none 
mentioned  field  trips. 

THE  CLASSROaM  TEACHER  MAKES  A  PIFFEREA/CE 
Our  research  findings  indicate  that  the  teacher  does  make  a  difference  in 
promoting  and/or  interpreting  learning.    Despite  the  number  of  studies  at  the 
national  level  which  have  given  primacy  over  tae  teacher  to  socio-economic 
factors,  the  home,  and  the  peer  group  as  the  significant  variables  which 
influence  learning,  our  student  data  clearly  support  the  instructional  power 
of  the  teacher  as  still  the  most  important  element  influencing  learning.  When 
students  were  asked  to  describe  the  best  learning  experience  they  ever  had  the 
overwhelming  response  was  to  describe  their  best  learning  experiences  in  terms 
of  a  particular  teacher  or  teaching  approach-    On  the  oth»r  hand  when  asked 
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what  sot  in  the  way  of  their  learning  the  first  response  was  the  teacher. 

We  believe  this  i«  a  significant  finding  which  suggests  that  all  of  us  in 
the  school  need  to  have  opportunities  to  share  with  each  other  "trade  secrets" 
on  effective  teaching*    There  is  much  we  can  learn  and  share  together  about 
our  teaching  styles*    One  of  the  promising  ways  o':  learning  and  growing 
together  is  through  team  teaching,  another  is  through  classroom  visitations 
within  the  School  aad  the  district,  and  still  another  is  through  the  formation 
of  a  teacher  resource  center  where  videotapes  of  effective  instructional 
approaches  could  be  housed  and  shared  through  teacher-led  discussions  and 
seminars  on  effective  techniques  in  the  classroom-    Perhaps  we  also  need  to 
share  our  mistakes  and  seek  from  each  other  ways  of  addressinfr  instructional  ' 
needs  which  challenge  and  frustrate  us.    Tlie  Implementation  of  these  ideas 
require  time  fur  team  building  and  the  development  of  collegiallty. 
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TABLE  II 
Mlddla  Schpol  Student  Survey 
STUDENT  SURVEY 


1  ? 

1  *1 

1  3 
I  ,  a 

x« 

J  M 

•i 

L* 

i  1A 

1. 

29 

61 

4. 

18 

72 

5. 

81 

9 

6. 

23 

67 

7. 

39 

51 

34 1 

36 

9* 

28 

10. 

23 
M«#  1 

&7 

11. 

66 

24 

12. 

34 

56 

13. 

26 

68 

14. 

23 

68 

15. 

65 

25 

16. 

22 

68 

17. 

50 

40 

18. 

51 

39 

36] 

54 

.UIu  an  activity  period  during  the  day. 
laam  best  when  the  teacher  gives  a  lot  of  examples, 
vould  like  more  tine  in  the  day  to  learn  math, 
laam  best  vfaes  I  aa  one  of  the  faatest  students  in  the  class, 
would  like  a  study  period  during  the  day. 
need  oore  tlae  to  learn  science. 

learn  beat  when  I  can  uork  independently  (by  oyself)  with 
little  explanation  and  supervision. 

learn  best  uhen  the  elasswork  is  challenging. 

learn  best  when  X  am  a  leader  in  the  class. 

would  like  aore  tiae  in  the  day  to  learn  English. 

like  to  participate  In  class  orally. 

learn  best  when  my  hard  subjects  are  scheduled  in  the  ooning. 
need  sore  time  to  learn  social  studies, 
learn  best  When  the  elasswork  is  easy. 

learn  beat  when  ny  hard  and  easy  subjects  are  mixed  during 
he  day. 

don't  like  Co  participate  in  class  orally. 

learn  best  vhen  the  elasswork  is  hard. 

would  like  more  time  in  the  day  to  learn  science. 

learn  best  when  my  hard  subjects  are  scheduled  in  the 
afternoon. 
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Middle  School  Student  Survey 
Continued 
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45 


4( 


34 


36 


29 


61 


64 


26 


67 


2: 


29 


61 


83 


70. 


5  19 


27 


63 


22 


52 


31. 

18 

72 

■JO 

53 

37 

33. 

66 

24 

34. 

40 

50 

35. 

41 

49 

36. 

6Z 

28 

37. 

57 

35 

38. 

75 

15 

39. 

62 

28 

X  would  Ilka  to  hvi%  a  Tocatlog  schedule  so  that  ny  schedule  ot 
classes  is  different  each  day  of  the  veeko 

X  learn  best  ^en  X  do  a  lot  of  project  work. 

X  need  oore  ti&e  to  learn  reading* 

X  learn  best  when  X  can  work  In  a  snaU  group  situation  in  class. 

X  learn  best  when  X  can  work  with  a  partner 

I  would  like  Bore  tlas  in  the  day  to  learn  social  studies. 

X  learn  best  when  X  can  take  ny  time  in  doing  ny  classirark. 

I  «rould  Ilka  to  have  a  ten  to  fifteen  odniite  period  at  the  end 
of  each  class  to  do  hooework. 

X  would  like  to  have  more  tiae  in  the  day  to  learn  reading. 

X  like  learning  when  X  don*e  have  to  participate  in  ^-lass. 

X  lesxn  best  when  X  can  work  with  a  lot  of  direction  and  super- 
vision from  the  teacher. 

I  need  more  time  in  the  day  to  learn  math. 

X  would  like  to  wonk  on  projects  with  students  from  other  classes 
during  the  day. 

X  learn  best  when  X  car  help  other  kids  learn. 

X  learn  best  when  X  can  get  help  from  other  kids  in  dsss. 

X  need  morg  time  to  learn  Eogllah. 

X  would  like  to  help  teachers  teach  kids  in  the  elementary  school. 

I  would  like  more  tine  in  the  day  for  silent  reading  of  atorlea 
and  novels. 

X  would  do  better  on  testa  if  I  had  only  one  test  to  take  a  day. 

X  would  like  some  of  my  classes  to  be  short.^'  or  \onger  than 
45  minutes. 
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PARENT  SURVEY  RESULTS 


Since  parental  li^)ut  has  always  been  considered  vcd.uable  at  Norup^  and 
since  otir  current  schedule  reflects  somewhat  conmunlty  attitudes,  our  team 
thought  It  was  important  and  Indet.^  essential  to  survey  parents* 

The  survey  was  designed  as  a  30  Item  questionnaire  similar  to  the  survey 
Instrtiment  given  to  students*    It  was  administered  during  our  fall  1982 
patent-teacher  corf  erences*    We  were  disappointed  in  the  number  of  survey 
returned  Cforcy  s    en)  representing  less  than  50%  of  the  responses  we 
expected*    This  small  number  was  disappointing »  because  of  our  past 
experiences  with  large  numbers  of  responses  from  parents  In  other  survey 
situations* 

In  discussing  the  possible  reasons  for  the  small  percentage  of  responses « 
we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  we  erred  In  asking  parents  to  £1*11  out  the 
questionnaires  at  conferences*    Conference  sessions  at  Norup  are  always 
crowded  and  busy*    We  think  that  perhaps  the  parents  felt  there  was  inadequate 
time  to  process  Information  and  conferences  about  their  chlldreii  with 
Individual  teachers ,  and  consequently,  there  was  Insufficient  time  to  respond 
to  a  questionnaire* 

Our  parental  input,  although  limited,  reveals  some  strong  trends* 
Therefor^:  we  are  including  the  results  of  parent  survey  in  our  findings* 
Results  are  shown  for  those  responses  which  had  more  than  a  two^to^one  ratio 
of  agreement  or  disagreement*    There  were  ten  of  each  and  all  of  them  could  be 
placed  in  one  of  three  categories  affecting  students*  learning  -  the  teacher, 
learning  styles,  and  schedule. 
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Two  questions  pertaining  to  the  teacher  elicited  the  most  one-sldsd 
responses*    Parents  agreed  (41-2)  that  students  learned  best  when  they  like 
the  teacher*    They  were  overwhelialns  (41-1)  In  their  disagreement  that 
children  learn  best  when  they  are  with  the  same  teacher  all  day. 

There  are  parental  agreement  with  six  statements  dealing  learning  styles* 
They  thought  that  academic  classes  should  be  scheduled  In  the  m'>mlng  (29-14), 
and  that  students  should  be  grouped  by  ability  (38-6)*    They  felt  that 
students  work  best  In  a  small-group  situation  (33-12),  that  dasswork  should 
be  challenging,  (36-2),  and  that  a  great  deal  of  oral  discussion  was  helpful 
(42-3).    There  was  also  agreement  that  a  great  deal  of  supervision  by  the 
teacher  Is  effective  (30-10)* 

Three  statements  which  drew  heavy  disagreement  related  closely  to  three  of 
the  statements  drawing  a  positive  response*    Parents  disagreed  very  strongly 
with  statemt^nts  that  students  work  best  when  they  work  Independently  (43-2), 
when  classwork  Is  easy  (38-7),  and  when  academic  classes  were  scheduled  In  the 
afternoon  (39-1)* 

In  the  matter  of  scheduling,  parents  agreed  (37 -78)  that  students  should 
have  an  activity  period  during  the  day  and  that  academic  and  activity  classes 
should  be  mixed  (30-9).    They  thought  (31-15)  students  vuuld  learn  better  if 
they  had  only  one  test  per  day* 

Parents  respondents  disagreed  with  six  statements  dealing  with 
scheduling*    They  were  In  total  disagreement  with  the  statement  that  classes 
should  occur  in  a  different  order  each  day,  (42-0)*    They  also  disagreed  that 
students  needed  more  time  for  science  (33-14)  social  studies  (31-11),  or 
reading  (31-15).    There  was  similar  disagreement  with  a  statement  that  class 
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periods  shotad  be  shorter  than  45  minutes  (29-13) •  Parents  felt  that  students 
should  not  be  with  the  same  group  of  students  ail  day  (36-7). 

When  we  asked  parents  through  open  ended  questions  what  promoted  or 
inhibited  learning  for  their  children,  the  overwhelming  response  was  the 
teacher.    Parents  felt  that  a  highly  motivated,  energetic,  challenging, 
sensitive  and  knowledgeable  teacher  was  the  critical  variable  which  made  the 
nofft  significant  difference  In  whether  their  child  learned  or  not-  Not 
withstanding  any  other  factors  parents  looked  to  the  teacher  as  having  the 
greatest  Impact  on  learning. 
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CONCLUSION 

Discussion  and  reflection  on  the  raw  data  generated  by  the  survey  and 
interviews,  an  ezamination  of  the  professional  literature  aiod  the  district's 
statement  on  middle  school  philosophy,  and  opportunities  to  discuss  our  work 
with  researchers  and  teachers  at  national  conventions  and  state  universities 
have  enabled  us  to  process  the  information  collected  with  deliberation  and 
care.    Based  on  our  deliberations  and  interpretations  of  the  data  we  have 
arrived  at  several  conclusions  in  relation  to  our  research  questions* 
1»    How  does  the  middle  school  philosophy  affect  scheduling?    How  does  the 

schedule  affect  middle  school  philosophy? 

We  could  find  no  evidence  to  indicate  that  the  middle  school  philosophy 
affects  or  is  reflected  in  the  current  schedule.    There  is  virtual 
agreement  in  the  professional  literature  (Arnold,  1982;  Egnatuck,  et.al. , 
1979;  ERS,  1977;  Gatewood  and  Dilg,  1975;  <korge;  Kobut,  1980;  Leeper, 
1974;  Michigan  Department  of  education,  1979b)  that  the  major 
characteristics  of  an  effective  middle  school  are:    interdisciplinary  team 
teaching,  flexible  scheduling,  indivldtialized  continuous  progress 
instruction,  basic  skills  extensions,  exploratory  and  enrichment  studies, 
and  a  "teacher  counselor"  -  advisor/ advisee  program.    Other  than 
activities  period  the  major  characteristics  of  the  middle  school  are  not 
found  in  the  current  Norup  schedule. 

The  Norup  schediU.e  is  a  "Junior"  high  school  schedule  which  is 
organized  into  standard  fixed  units  of  time.    It  lacks  the  flexibility  to 
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accommodate  variable  time  blocks.  Interdisciplinary  team  teaching,  and 
Individualized  continuous  progress  instruction*    The  schedule  does  not 
facilitate  the  implementation  of  a  middle  school  philosophy  of  education. 
2*    What  are  the  essentials  of  scheduling?    What  are  the  given  and  necessary 
conditions  or  the  critical  mass  of  personnel  and  resources  required  for  an 
effective  schedule? 

An  effective  schedule  for  quality  education  is  built  around  several 
essential  elements:    people,  time  and  space;  the  learning  needs  of 
students;  and  a  curriculum  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  students*  The 
learning  needs  of  students  can  change  and  the  elements  of  people,  time, 
space,  and  curriculum  are  alterable  and  can  be  organized  into  a  number  of 
different  patterns* 

Patterns  of  schedullDg  and  organization  will  be  limited  to  some 
extent  by  the  people  resources  made  available  to  provide  instruction  to  a 
designated  number  of  students  In  a  given  school*    However,  prescinding 
from  the  question  of  the  present  student-faculty  ratio  we  conclude  that 
Norup  has  adequate  resources  in  terms  of  people,  time,  and  space  to  mount 
a  middle  school  program*    What  Is  required  for  a  middle  school  program  Is 
a  reorganization  of  people,  time,  and  space  to  provide: 
1*      A  flexible  schedule  with  variable  blocks  of  time* 
2*      Interdisciplinary  team  teaching 
3*      Individualized  continuous  progress  instruction 

Such  a  reorganization  of  resources  assumes  that  a  middle  school 
program  is  more  desirable  than  a  "junior"  version  of  high  school  and  that 
there  is  a  common  shared  "middle  school  belief  system"  among 
administrators  and  teaching  staff*  6*'S  / 
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3»    How  d«»  district  goals  and  curriculum  affect  scheduling  In  the  middle 
school?    How  does  the  district  time  management  model  affect  scheduling? 

The  data  we  collected  suggested  little  relationship  between  the 
district *s  middle  school  philosophy  and  Norup*s  schedule^   We  could  not 
Identify  any  distinctive  middle  school  characteristics  in  the  district's 
staff  development  activities  or  time  management  model*    We  could  find  no 
staff  development  or  school  change  efforts  which  came  from  the  expressed 
needs  of  Norup  staff  or  students* 

District  vide  goals ,  curricultim,  and  staff  development  are  generic  In 
nature  which  Is  what  they  should  be  but  accommodation  also  needs  to  be 
m^de  to  address  the  specific  needs  of  teachers,  students,  and  the 
community  of  a  specific  school  such  as  Nonit/*    The  implementation  of  a 
middle  school  philosophy  and  schedule  needs  to  take  into  account  the 
context  and  circumstances  of  a  specific  school  and  its  staff* 

4»    How  can  the  school  day  be  scheduled  for  the  optimtim  intellectual  and 

affective  development  of  the  middle  school  child  at  Norup  Middle  School? 

5(.    Hov  can  the  school  day  be  scheduled  to  improve  the  quality  of  work  life 
and  the  professional  productivity  and  growth  of  teachers? 

The  school  schedule  touches  upon  almost  every  aspect  of  the  school* 
It  was  not  surprising^  therefore,  to  find  that  our  study  of  the  schedule 
drew  our  inquiry  to  other  dimensions  of  the  school*    Based  on  the  findings 
of  our  multi^faceted  research  we  have  developed  twelve  recommendations 
which  address  the  two  major  questions  of  our  study*    The  twelve 
recommendations  which  follow  reflect  consideration,  not  only  of  the 
schedule  specifically,  but  also  of  the  interrelated  and  reciprocal  aspects 
of  the  schedule,  the  curriculum,  and  approaches  to  instruction,  staff 
development,  and  school  change* 

6SS 
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RECOmENDATJOhlS 

Based  on  the  findings  of  our  study,  we  reconmend  to  the  administration 
and  faculty  of  Norup  Middle  School  the  following  actions: 


1.  The  process  of  coliaborative  action  research  should  be  applied  in  all 
future  staff  development  and  school  change  efforts^    The  collabora-  tive 
procesc  would  allow  teaching  staff  to  have  significant  Influence  in 
selecting  the  agenda  for  school  and  curriculum  change  and  give  teachers 
ownership  of  change  studies.    Collaborative  action  research  will  provide 
the  opportunity  for  school  Improvement  and  educational  change  through  a 
bottom-up  rather  than  a  top-down  approach. 

2.  Because  scheduling  is  so  complex  and  affects  the  quality  of  life  for 
teachers  and  students  in  such  profound  ways,  the  scheduling  process  must 
reflect  the  full  sustained  and  active  participation  of  teachers.  The 
process  should  be  Initiated  by  the  last  quarter  of  the  school  year.  A 
scheduling  committee,  consisting  of  teachers  using  the  action  research 
process*  should  be  established  to  develop  and  implement  the  1984-85 
scheduling.    When  the  comiaittee  plans  the  schedule  it  should  take  into 
account  the  findings  and  recommendations  of  this  report. 

3.  In  order  to  construct  schedules  and  an  instructional  program  which  would 
be  qualitatively  more  beneficial  for  teachers  and  students,  the  following 
areas  ought  to  be  addressed  through  staff  development: 

3.r   How  to  use  small  group  instruction  effectively  in  the  classroom. 

3.2  How  to  adapt  and  use  peer  instruction  effectively  in  the  classroom. 

3.3  How  to  assess  one's  own  teaching  style  and  students*  learning  styles 
so  they  can  be  matched  to  promote  more  effective  learning. 

4.  Several  of  the  research  findings  can  be  implemented  by  means  of  team 
teaching.    However,  before  team  teaching  is  considered  for  implementation 
time  should  be  allocated  for  staff  development  work  dealing  with  the 
specifics  of  team  formation  and  development  of  and  maintenance  of  team 
effectiveness  over  time. 
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5*     A  developmental  reading  program  Is  one  of  fhe  major  components  of  the 
middle  school  concept*    Every  middle  school  teacher  is  expected  to 
teach  reading.    It  is  necessary  that  continuing  staff  development 
opportunities  be  provided  for  teachers  to  enhance  their  knowledge  and 
instructional  skills  in  reading* 

6*     Students  and  parents  feel  very  strongly  that  individual  student 

performance  on  tests  would  improve  if  students  had  only  one  test  on 
any  given  day*    Since  the  schedule  at  Norup  is  built  around  five 
academic  subjects  (mathematics,  science,  social  studies,  English, 
reading),  ve  believe  that  the  ifl^lementation  of  a  weekly  testing 
schedule  is  feasible  and  reasonable*    For  example,  Mondays  could  be 
set  aside  for  math  tests,  Tuesdays  for  science,  etc.    No  major 
changes  in  teacher  plaiming  would  be  necessary* 

7.  Because  children  seem  to  learn  best  when  involved  in  snail  groups  and 
when  helping  others,  we  recommend  the  use  of  small  group  and  peer 
Instruction  as  major  instructional  approaches*    These  are  easily 
accomplished  in  some  classes  such  as  science,  but  more  small  group 
and  peer  Instruction  could  be  Incorporated  into  social  studies, 
reading,  English  and  even  math. 

8.  Some  children  learn  best  in  a  particular  way.    For  example,  they 
enjoy  lectures  or  discussions.    Whenever  possible  and  feasible  we 
recommend  attempts  be  made  to  match  students  learning  styles  with 
teaching  styles  and  to  vary  instructional  approaches. 

9.  If  teachers  are  assigned  to  teach  the  same  classes  and  content,  then 
those  classes  should  be  scheduled  back  to  back  to  provide  smoother 
transition  for  teachers  and  to  facilitate  the  most  effective 
preparation  and  use  of  materials.    Schedxiling  should  be  built  around 
academic  subjects  first  and  then  special  Interest  activities  should 
follow. 

10.  The  current  schedule  does  not  give  teachers  shared  time  for  preparing 
materials  or  accommodating  students  individually.    Time  should  be 
built  Into  the  schedule  for  "colleglality",  so  teachers  with  similar 
Interests  can  meet  to  share  ideas,  plan  team  Instruction,  develop 
curriculum,  and  work  collaboratively.    Teacher  talents  are  best 
shared  when  there  is  a  common  period  of  time  to  collaborate  with  one 
another  and  materials,  problems  (student  and  curriculum),  and  ideas 
can  be  discussed  and  well  organized. 

There  are  several  ways  this  time  could  become  an  Integral  part 
of  the  Norup  schedule.    Teachers  could  have  the  same  planning  hour 
according  to  subjects  and  grades  (ex.  6th  grade  English  or  7th  grade 
science) .    Seminar  days  could  be  spent  in  a  similar  manner  for 
sharing  of  ideas  and  materials.    The  schedule  could  Include  a  later 
starting  time  (weekly  or  monthly)  for  children  so  that  teachers  could 
meet,  or  there  could  be  (weekly  or  monthly)  early  dismissal  for 
teachers  planning* 
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Staff  meetings  could  begin  as  a  general  meeting  and  then  adjourn 
to  specific  small  group  meetings* 

11«    Flexible  schedules  or  flexible  time  for  teachers  and  students  should 
be  investigated.    This  time  could  be  accommodated  In  a  variety  of 
ways*    There  could  be  more  flexible  activity  hours.    Students  could 
be  assigned  to  a  block  of  ti&e  and  have  the  opportunity  to  make 
choices  of  activities  during  that  block*    Students  need  time  for 
silent  readiOig  and  reflection*    The  activity  time-block  might  be 
assigned  to  a  reading  or  homeroom  teacher  ^o  could  be  responsible 
for  students  who  would  like  to  read  or  study*    A  permanent  sub  may  be 
another  way  to  gain  flexibility  in  the  schedule*    We  also  suggest 
that  parents  and  members  of  the  community  with  special  interests  and 
hobbies  might  like  to  volunteer  time  to  iistruct  an  activity.  We 
have  a  supportive  community  and  we  ought  to  Involve  members  of  the 
community  in  sharing  their  knowledge,  experinces,  and  resources* 

12.    The  Norup  activity  period  is  the  best  place  to  begin  making  some 
changes.    Many  staff  members  do  not  want  to  teach  an  activity. 
However,  students  and  parents  like  and  want  the  activity  period*  The 
middle  school  philosophy  states  activities  should  be  an  Integral  part 
of  the  schedule  and  the  research  we  reviewd  suggests  that  students  at 
middle  school  level  need  activities* 

Activities  need  to  have  definite  objectives  or  goals,  and  they 
need  to  have  a  specific  outcome  or  product*    They  could  be  based  on 
academic  areas  such  as  handwriting,  study  skills,  learning  the 
computer  keyboard,  remedial  math  or  philosophy  for  children*  They 
could  be  alternated  with  other  subjects  or  other  activities.  There 
could  be  seasonal  activities  such  as  kite  building,  wreathes  or  leaf 
collecting*    Activities  could  be  more  flexible  In  terms  of  length  of 
time  for  a  certain  class  (3  days  or  2  weeks),  as  well  as  time  in  the 
day  (do  they  have  to  be  45  minutes?)*    The  time  stiidents  need  for 
processing  Information,  reflection  and  reading  could  be  accoomiodated 
with  a  well  organized  structured,  but  flexible  activity  period.  The 
activity  period  could  also  be  used  as  a  time  for  teachers  to  plan  and 
work  together  to  enrich  student  needs  particularly  if  parents  and 
members  of  the  community  were  involved  in  conducting  activity  classes. 
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REPORT  1  ."7fl»r- 
ACTION  RESEARCH  OH  CHANCE  IN  SCHOOLS 
Initial  Doaorlptlon  of  the  Participants  and  Sitas 


This  report  is  a  daaoriptiva  susioary  of  the 
teachers,  researchers,  and  institutional  settings  par- 
ticipating in  the  Action  Research  on  Change  in  Schools 
project  (ARCS).     The  discussion  will  includes     (!)  in- 
formation on  school  populations,  cities,  and  districts; 
(2)  personal  information  about  the  teaohersj  (3)  aoa- 
demio  background;  (4)  professional  background  and 
present  positions;  (5)  personal  and  profeasiocal  back- 
ground of  researchers;  (6)  rjsearoh  orientation  and 
skills  of  teachers;  and  (7)  teaohers'  perceptions  of 
research  and  development. 


Mwthod 

The  information  in  this  report  follows  the  schema 
of  the  interactive  Research  and  Development  on  School- 
ing (IR&OS)  study  conducted  by  Teaohers  College,  Colum- 
bia Oniversity,  in  19d0-8l  and  the  earlier  interactive 
Research  on  Teaching  (IH&OT)  study  conducted  by  Far 
Vest  Laboratory  (FWL)  in  1977-78.  Team  researchers  con- 
ducted open-ended  interviews  with  the  ten  participating 
teaohers,  five  teachers  from  the  New  Hampshire  site  on 
September  16  and  17»  1931 »  and  five  teachers  from  the 
Michigan  site  on  September  18  and  23,  1981.  The 
teachers  also  completed  Educational  Experiences  Inven- 
tories and  Research-Teaching-Development  Question- 
naires.    Responses  from  the  interviews,  inventories, 
and  questionnaires  were  summarized  and  the  results  pro- 
vided the  source  of  this  descriptxve  report.     New  Hamp- 
shire and  Michigan  teaohei-s  have  chosen  aliases  which 
will  be  used  for  identification  in  this  and  future 
reports.     University  researchers  and  research  assis- 
tants will  be  referred  to  by  their  own  names. 

Marrativa 

The  following  discussion  describes  the  participat- 
ing teachers  and  the  two  sites.    Details  included  will 
emphasize  similarities  and  distinctions  where  such 
exist. 
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Tbe  first  site,  a  Junior  high  school  In  New  Hamp- 
shire, has  a  total  of  680  students  in  grades  7-d. 

The  Hev  Hampshire  site  is  located  in  a  city  which 
is  a  aicrooosm  of  America's  largest  cities.     As  one  New 
Hampshire  junior^  high  school  teacher  put  it,  "Ve  have 
all  the  ingredients  of  a  large  urban  environment  within 
a  small  community."    The  New  Hampshire  site  has  a 
stable  middle  class,  an  affluent  population,  and  an 
economically  disadvantaged  population.     Of  the  680  stu- 
dents in  the  New  Hampshire  Junior  high  school,  about 
151  qualify  as  economically  disadvantaged  under  Title 
I.     Approximately  7%  of  the  New  Hampshire  junior  high 
school  students  are  Black,  Indian,  Hispanic,  or  Asian* 

In  1977  a  Teacher  Corps  project  began  in  the  New 
Hampshire  Junior  high  school.     The  school  had  not  pre* 
vitf^sly  participated  in  any  kind  of  special  federally- 
funded  project.     It  had,  however,  undergone  radical 
internal  organizational  change  in  the  years  prior  to 
the  entrance  of  the  Teacher  Corps  project.     In  1976  a 
new  principal  had  reorganized  the  850  student  Junior 
high  from  a  traditional  departmental  organization  to  a 
schools-within-a-school  format  to  more  adequately  meet 
the  needs  of  preadolesoent  students.    The  average  age 
of  the  current  teachers  at  the  New  Hampshire  Junior 
high  school  is  40. 

In  September,   1981,  the  principal  resi^aed  in  or- 
der to  accept  an  assistant  superinteadenoy  in  a  larger 
New  Hampshire  city.     The  new  principal  was  appointed 
in  November,   198I.     He  had  been  a  Junior  high  school 
teacher  at  tho  site  and  also  a  House  Coordinator  of  one 
of  the  schools-within-a-school. 

The  Michigan  site  is  located  in  a  school  district 
near  a  major  metropolitan  area*     There  are  530  students 
in  grades  6,  7r  and  8.     About  50%  of  the  students  come 
from  upper  middle  class  homesw     Parents  in  the  school 
area  are  active  and  verbal  in  their  support  of  schools 
and  their  moral  and  attitudinal  support  has  been  very 
influential  in  tbe  passage  of  school  millages. 

Tbe  Michigan  site  does  not  qualify  for  Title  I 
aid.     Its  students  score  well  on  the  Michigan  Educa- 
tion Assessments  Tests  which  are  standardized  compe- 
tency tests  administered  in  grades  4,  7,  and  10.  Ap- 
proximately 505  of  the  students  are  Jewish,   ^0%  Arabic/ 
Chaldean,  and  2%  Black. 
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The  Miohlgan  site  changed  froa  a  junior  higb 
school  to  a  BlddJo  school  in  1975-76  following  exten- 
sive discussion  ^nd  planning  by  adainistration  and 
school  staff.     The  average  age  of  the  staff  is  40.  In 
the  past  two  years,  as  enrollaents  in  the  school  dis- 
trict have  declined,  several  eleaentary  and  senior  high 
school  teachers  have  been  reassigned  to  the  aiddle 
school  on  the  basis  of  seniority.     This  reassignaent  of 
teachers  has  created  changes  in  the  school's  schedule. 
Another  change  was  the  appointaent  of  a  new  principal 
in  1980.    The  previous  principal  had  been  the  only 
principal  of  this  Michigan  aiddle  school  since  its 
beginning. 

Pflraonal   information  Ah&JU  Taaehera 

Ten  teachers  have  volunteered  to  participate  in 
the  ABCS  project;  five  teachers  froa  New  Baapshire  and 
five  froa  Michigan. 

Five  of  the  teachers  are  aale  and  fiv«»  are  feaale 
—  four  Bales  and  one  feaale  in  New  Haapshire  and  one 
Bale  <ind  four  feaales  in  Michigan.     Two  of  the  teachers 
are  single,  seven  are  aarried,  and  one  is  divorced.  Of 
the  aarried  and  divorced  teachers,  six  have  children. 
Five  of  the  ten  teachers  report  reading  no  professional 
periodicals;  the  reaaining  five  teachers  report  reading 
a  variety  of  teacher  educational  journals.     All  of  the 
teachers  read  a  wide  variety  of  popular  periodicals 
with  llMA,  MflWaVQQ^,  and  local  newspapers  aentioned 
aost  frequently.     Responses  varied  when  asked  about 
hobbies.     Athletic  interests  such  as  running,  racquet- 
ball,  swiaaing,  tennis,  basketball,  and  bowling  were 
aentioned,     Boae-centered  activities  included  cooking, 
sewing,  gardening,  and  a  wide  variety  of  crafts.  Five 
of  the  teachers  reported  reading  as  a  hobby.     Tables  I 
and  II  on  pages  4  and  5  suamarize  this  personal  infor- 
aation  about  the  teachers. 

ifladaaic  Background  ^  Taaohara 

All  Of  the  ten  participating  teachers  have  earned 
Baccalaureate  degrees  with  an  additional  fifteen  to 
thirty  credits.     Four  teachers  froa  New  Baapshire  and 
two  teachers  in  Michigan  have  Masters  degrees  in  the 
field  of  Eduoatit Two  of  these  teachers  have  earned 
fifteen  credits  beyond  their  Masters  degrees.  New 
Baapshire  teachers  earned  their  degrees  froa  universi- 
ties in  New  Baapshire  or  Maine.     Four  of  the  Michigan 
teachers  earned  their  degrees  froa  universities  in 
Michigan;  the  reaaining  teacher,  Florence,  received  her 
degree  from  a  college  in  Mississippi. 
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Whan  aalced  to  sake  an  assesaaent  of  their  profes- 
sional education,  four  of  the  five  teachers  m  New 
Hampshire  responded  positively  with  oofflments  such  as 
■well  rounded,  very  good  education,"  "very  practical 
prepared  quite  well."    In  Michigan,  only  Florence  re- 
sponded with  a  very  positive  comaent  ("Excellent") 
Three  of  the  Michigan  teachers  believed  their  education 
did  not  prepare  them  for  teaching. 

In  summary,  (i)  all  but  four  of  the  ten  teachers 
have  earned  their  Masters  degrees;  (2)  Hew  Hampshire 
teachers  earned  their  degrees  from  universities  in  New 
Hampshire  or  Maine;  Michigan  teachers,  with  the  exoep- 
tlon  of  one,  earned  their  degrees  from  universities  in 
Michigan  (see  Tables  III  and  IV  on  pages  7  and  8);  and 
(3)  interview  data  suggests  that  New  Hampshire  teachers 
assess  their  education  more  positively  than  the  teach- 
ers from  Michigan.  ""^oa 

The  teachers*  experience  at  the  New  Hampshire  and 
Michigan  sites  ranges  from  three  to  twenty-three  years. 
Their  overall  educational  experience  ranges  from  nine 
to  twenty-three  years.     Using  the  criteria  of  five 
years  or  more  of  practice  to  indicate  an  "experienced 
teacher,"  all  of  the  teachers  are  experienced. 


.^in-S^K?^®  teachers  from  New  Hampshire,  only  Jack  has 
gained  his  entire  teaching  experience  at  this  Junior 
high.     Brooks  has  an  additional  three  years  experience 


working  with  the  mentally  retarded  and  as  an  instruc 

aidri/;S^'i5*°^;  ««P«rienoe  out- 

side of  the  New  Hairpahire  site,  mostly  at  elementary 
schools  in  Maine.     This  experience  included  coaching 
and  a  prinoipalship.     Elliot  has  four  years  of  teaching 
and  coaching  experience  at  the  secondary  level  in 
schools  in  Maine.     John  has  eight  additional  years 
experience  at  the  junior  high  level  in  schools  in  New 
Hampshire . 

^^n^^rr."''^  ?f  teachers  from  Michigan  have 

gained  their  entire  teaching  experience  at  the  Michigan 
middle  school,   ten,  twelve,  and  twenty-three  years. 
Jim  taught  the  fourth  grade  for  one  year  before  joining 
the  middle  school  and  Jane  has  ten  years  experience  at 
the  elementary  level,  both  schools  located  near  the 
Michigan  middle  school. 

Four  of  the  five  New  Hampshire  teachers  teach  one 
subject  to  one  grade.     One  teacher  teaches  social 
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8tu4i«8f  one  teaohea  solanooy  aod  two  teaob  aatb.  All 
of  thSD  taaob  at  tbe  eighth  grade  level.     The  reaalnlag 
teacher  teaohes  seyenth  and  eighth  grade  reading. 

Of  the  Hlohigan  teachers,  only  one  teacher,  Flor- 
ence, teaohes  a  single  subject,  English,  to  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades.    Jim  teaches  reading,  math,  and  his- 
tory at  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grade  levels. 
Aone  teaohes  soienoe  and  reading  to  seventh  and  eighth 
graders.    Lori  teaohes  English  and  reading  at  the 
seventh  and  eighth  grade  levels.     Jane  teaohes  science, 
math,  reading,  and  art  to  sixth  and  eighth  graders. 

In  summary,  it  can  be  oonoluded  that:     (1)  all  ten 
of  the  teachers  are  experienoed;  (2}  the  teachers'  ex- 
perience included  work  at  the  elementary  and  secondary 
levels;  (3)  the  New  Hampshire  teachers  have  a  total  of 
twenty-seven  years  experience  outside  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Junior  high;  two  gained  this  outside  experienoe 
in  Maine;  (4)  the  teachers  from  Michigan,  for  the  most 
part,  have  gained  all  of  their  experienoe  at  the  Michi- 
gan middle  sohool;  the  exceptions  have  taught  in 
schools  in  the  immediate  geographic  area;  (5)  the 
teachers  from  New  Hampshire  all  teach  one  specific 
subject  and  only  one  teacher  teaohes  more  than  one 
grade  level;  and  (6)  of  the  teachers  from  Michigan, 
only  one  teaohes  one  speoifio  subject  while  the  remain- 
ing teachers  have  as  many  as  four  subjeots  to  teaoh. 
All  of  the  Michigan  teachers  teach  two  or  three  grade 
levels  (see  Tables  III  and  XT  on  pages  7  and  8). 

Bag^tgrOUad  at  B««*ftnQhai»a  and  Baaaapoh  Aaalatanta 

Personal  and  professional  background  of  the  uni- 
versity researchers  and  research  assistants  on  the  ARCS 
teams  is  presented  in  Tables  V  and  VI  on  pages  10  and 
11 . 

The  New  Hampshire  and  Michigan  researchers  (Sharon 
N.  OJa  and  Gerald  J.  Pine)  conceptualised  the  ARCS  pro- 
ject and  act  as  co-investigators  of  the  collaborative 
action  research  process  study.     The  New  Hampshire  re- 
searcher, in  addition,  is  director  of  the  ARCS  project 
and  runs  the  project  office  at  the  University  of  New 
Hampshire.     Both  researchers  are  highly  experienoed  in 
their  university  roles  as  developers  in  the  formulation 
and  implementation  of  inservioe  education  programs. 
They  have  worked  together  ia  this  capacity        a  prior 
two-year  federally  funded  project.     Both  OJa  and  Pine 
are  also  skilled  in  quantitative  and  qualitative  re- 
search methodologies.     The  university  researchers  pro- 
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vide  research  orientation,  aasiatanoe,  and  training  to 
the  action  research  teaffls.     They  facilitate  the  team 
meetings  and  conduct  interviews  with  individual  team 
aenbera. 

The  research  assistants*   (Lisa  Smulyan  and  Sally 
Whitty)  nain  task  is  to  doouaent  the  A5CS  teas  meet- 
ings.   In  addition,  they  assist  in  any  questions  of  re- 
search design  and  methodology  and  aid  in  related  li- 
brary research.     The  New  Hampshire  research  assistant 
has  experience  in  middle  school  teaching!  the  Michigan 
research  assistant  has  not.     Both  have  had  previous  re- 
search assistantships  on  other  research  projects  (see 
Table  71  on  page  11). 


SflaCarCh  AOI  Training  Expar't  *>no«>^  and  QrtftntAfcinn^  ^ 
Partlfil  Bating  Teaahona 

During  the  interviews  and  in  questionnaires  the 
ARCS  participants  Mere  asked  a  series  of  questions  to 
determine  the  following:     (1)  who  they  consult  when 
needing  help  with  a  professional  problem,  (2)  pressing 
problems  facing  educators  today,  (3)  participation  in 
prior  research  and  training  activities,  (4)  perceptions 
of  educational  research,  and  (5)  each  individual's  per- 
ceived skills  in  research  and  development  in  teaching. 

Vhen  asked  who  they  consult  when  needing  profes- 
sional assistance  all  but  one  of  the  New  Hampshire 
teachers  responded  that  they  talk  to  other  teachers; 
also  mentioned  were  union  leaders  and  the  administra- 
tion.    Only  one  teacher  couldn't  remember  having  a  pro- 
fessional problem,  adding  that  other  people  usually 
consult  him.     The  teachers  from  Michigan  responded  that 
they  seek  the  advice  of  other  teachers;  several  men- 
tioned the  principal  and/or  counselors,  and  one  teacher 
reported  consulting  relevant  literature. 

During  the  first  team  meeting,   teachers  completed 
a  Problem  Identification  Questionnaire  on  which  they 
listed  five  problems  facing  educators  today.     The  re- 
sponses are  reported  in  Tables  VII  and  VIII  on  pages 
13»  14  and  15).     Six  of  the  ten  teachers  report  lack  of 
money  as  being  a  problem.     Four  teachers  saw  discipline 
as  being  a  problem  and  several  mentioned  scheduling, 
administration,  and  declining  enrollments  as  being 
problems.     Other  problems  mentioned  were  student 
achievement,  lack  of  faith  in  schools  by  society, 
morale  of  staff,  and  demands  on  teachers*  time, 
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When  New  Hampaliire  teachers  were  asked  about  prior 
research  experience,  Brooks  responded  that  she  has 
taken  several  experiaental  design  and  sethods  courses 
and  baa  used  that  experience  to  write  several  grant  ap- 
plications.    Ted  reported  being  involved  in  the  devel- 
opment of  reading  and  sports  programs.     Elliot  has  con- 
ducted a  large  amount  of  independent  study  on  teacher 
learning  style  and  has  also  served  on  a  Mathematics  Ac- 
countability Testing  Committee.     Jack  participated  in 
the  Teacher  Corps  project  and  was  involved  in  a  project 
funded  to  investigate  school  problems  and  school  organ- 
ization,    John  reported  no  prior  research  experience 
other  than  developing  his  own  courses.     When  asked  to 
rate  their  satisfaction  with  their  inservioe  training 

development,  Brooks  indicated  being  very  sat- 
isfied,     Elliot,  Jack,  and  John  reported  being  moder- 
ately  and  not  very  satisfied.     The  remaining  teacher. 
Ted,  reported  being  between  moderately  and  not  very 
satisfied.     Teachers  were  also  asked  to  rate  their  suc- 
cess as  a  participant  in  staff  development  between  very 
successful  and  moderately  successful.     Teachers  Jack 
and  John  reported  being  moderately  successful. 

When  Michigan  teachers  were  asked  about  prior  re- 
and  training  activities,  all  of  the  teachers  re- 
ported having  no  I'ormalized  research  experience*  They 
did  report  numerous  inaervice  and  development  programs. 
All  but  one  of  the  teachers  participated  in  the  Generic 
Skills  program.     Jim  has  also  participated,  in  a  Skills 

iff?'^**"  program.     Anne,  in  addition  to  generic 
'    i     '  participated  in  science  curriculum  develop- 

ment.    Florence  reports  participation  in  numerous  in- 
seryice  training  programs  and  curriculum  planning  pro- 
jects.    Lori  has  par ticipated . in  Leadership  Training. 
Steering  Committees,  has  been  Chairperson  of  Profes- 
fiSffJ  Development  and  2-0  English  Coordinator  in 

addition  to  generic  skills.     Jane  reports  generic 
!^fTif/''.?®f  ^'^^^  inaervice  experience,     when  asked  to 
evaluate  their  satisfaction  with  inservioe  training. 

between  very  satisfied  and  moder- 
ately satisfied;  Anne,  Florence,  and  Jane  reported  be- 
ing  moderately  satisfied.     When  asked  to  rate  their 
success  as  a  participant  m  staff  development,  Jim. 
Anne,  and  Lori  rated  it  between  very  successful  and 

mnrffn^^^^^  successful;  Florence  and  Jane  reported  being 
moderately  successful, 

When  teachers  were  asked  their  impressions  regard- 
ing educational  research,  responses  from  both  sites 
were  similar  and  generally  negative.     Comments  such  as 

topics  are  too  narrow,*  "waste  of  time  if  it  doesn't 
result  in  effective  change,"  "needs  to  be  looked  at 
very  carefully,"  and  "not  something  able  to  be  used" 
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if«r0  volOQd  by  teaohors  from  both  sltea.    Two  of  the 
taaobars  had  no  Improsalona.    Vhon  aakad  how  aduoa- 
tloaal  reaoaroh  oan  be  iaproved,  two  taaohara  from  Hew 
Hampahlre  and  four  teaobers  froo  Michigan  indicated 
that  teaohera  ahould  be  the  ones  to  define  the  problema 
and  do  the  reaearoh.     There  waa  a  general  feeling  of 
Aa^  wanting  "reaearohers  telling  teaohera  what  to  do«* 

In  auBaary,  it  oan  be  oonoluded  that:     (1)  partio* 
ipating  teaohera,  for  the  aoat  part,  oonault  oolleaguea 
when  needing  help  with  a  profeaaional  problem,  while 
aeveral,  in  addition,  oonault  administratora  and  ooun- 
aelors;  (2)  teaohera  most  frequently  mentioned  laok 
of  money  aa  a  problem  in  education  today,  along  with 
scheduling,  adminiatration,  and  declining  enrolloenta; 
(3)  two  of  the  ten  teaohera  report  experience  with  aya- 
tematio  reaeiroh;  (4)  all  ten  of  the  teaohera  report 
participation  in  inaervioe  training  and  staff  devalop- 
me^tt  programs;  (5)  teaohera  from  both  aites  are  on  the 
average  moderately  satiafied  with  their  inaervioe  ex- 
perience and  rate  tbemaelves  aa  moderately  auccessful; 
(6)  teaohera  from  both  aites  generally  had  negative  im- 
pressions regarding  eduoational  reaearchi  and  (7)  six 
teaohera  believe  that  to  improve  eduoational  reaearoh, 
the  teaohera  should  be  more  involved  by  defining  and 
reaearohing  the  problems  (see  Tables  III  and  IT  on 
pages  7  and  8). 

RaaflarOfa  Slclllm         Partlalnatlnf  Taaohara 

During  the  third  team  meeting,  the  teachers  were 
asked  to  complete  a  Besearob-Teachlng-Oevelopment 
Skills  questionnaire  designed  to  determine  how  skilled 
they  perseive  themselves  to  be  in  research  and  develop- 
ment on  schooling  (see  Table  IX).     Each  participant  was 
asked  to  indicate  their  degree  of  proficiency  by  check- 
ing either  highly  akllled,   aomawhat  akllladr  or 
akill>     There  waa  also  a  space  provided  to  indicate  a 
familiarity  with  content  but  no  skill. 

Overall,  few  teachers  from  either  site  indicated 
being  highly  skilled  in  any  areas.     Of  the  fifty-seven 
.questions,  only  nine  received  highly  skilled  responses 
and  these  responses  were  given  by  only  three  or  four  of 
the  participants.     Four  teachers  indicated  being  highly 
skilled  to  the  following  queations: 

#42    Ability  to  diagnose  an  individual  student's 
status  in  attainment  of  the  basic  skills 

#52    Ability  to  sequence  learning  activities  to 
facilitate  learning  in  curriculum  or  set  of 
curriculum 
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la  addition,  three  teachers  indicated  being  hiahly 
skilled  to  the  following  questions:  o      a  jr 

#10    Ability  to  sake  a  distinction  betveen  an 

objective  observation  and  a  personal 

reaction  to  what  is  observed 
#18    Ability  to  use  library  research  techniques 

(e.g.,  indices  of  periodicals) 
#33    Ability  to  record  classrooa  events 

accurately  and  objectively 
#34    Ability  to  deteraine  relations  between 

teaching  behavior  and  student  behavior 
#43    Ability  to  apply  knowledge  of  individual 

students*  abilities  to  the  formulation 

of  a  program  of  instruction 
#46    Ability  to  individualiae  instruction 
#49    Ability  to  state  student  learning 

objectives  in  measureable  terms 

Teachers  tended  to  agree  on  the  areas  in  which 
they  lacked  skill.     Seven  to  nine  of  the  teachers  re- 
ported having  no  skill  in  the  following  areas: 

#  4    Abiliyfcy  to  operatlonallae  a  research 

sign  *lnto  specific  research  procedure 

#  8    Ability  to  select  appropriate  stand- 

ardized tests  or  instruments 
#13    Ability  to  construct  Instruments  to 
assess  attitudes  and  other  affective 
variables 

#16    Knowledge  of  instrument  reliability, 

including  types  of  reliability 

coefficients 
#17    Knowledge  of  instrument  validity, 

including  various  approaches  to 

determining  validity 
#21     Ability  to  conduct  item  analysis, 

including  computation  of  difficulty 

and  discrimination  indices 
#22     Ability  to  choose  appropriate  statis- 
tical techniques  for  data  analysis 

At  least  five  of  the  ten  teachers  indicated  that  they 
had  10  skill  on  an  additional  13  questions  although  at 
least  one  or  two  teachers  indicated  familiarity  with 
the  content  of  the  item.     Most  of  these  questions 
involved  research  design  and  statistical  procedures. 

Teachers  from  both  sites  gave  similar  responses  to 
most  questions;  generally  neither  team  indicated  being 
more  highly  skilled  or  less  highly  skilled  in  any  one 
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are«.     Vhen  the  majority  of  the  taaohers  Indicatad  hav- 
ing no  skill  to  a  speoifio  question,  there  were  at 
least  one  or  tvo  teachers  indioating  some  skill  or  hish 
skill. 

In  suffloary,  it  oan  be  oonoluded  that:     (1)  none  of 
the  taaohers  consider  theaselves  to  be  highly  skilled 
in  the  area  of  research  and  development  in  schooling, 
(2)  the  majority  of  the  teachers  perceive  themselves  to 
be  somewhat  skilled  in  teaching  and  developmental 
areas,  (3)  the  greatest  weakness  is  perceived  as  being 
in  the  area  of  research  design  and  statistical  methods, 
and  (4)  neither  school  is  perceived  as  being  more 
highly  skilled  than  the  other  (see  Table  IX  on  pases 
20-23). 


All  Cfaang*  lA  SfihQOla 

^      All  of  the  participating  teachers  were  asked  a 
series  of  questions  during  the  initial  interviews  re- 
lated to  their  perceptions  of  the  nature  of  Aotion  Re- 
search.   The  questions  addressed  the  following  con- 
cerns:    (1)  purpose  of  the  Aotion  Besearoh  project, 
(2)  role  expectations  as  a  team  member,  (3)  benefits 
they  see  for  themselves  and  their  institutions,  (4) 
motivation  for  agreeing  to  participate,  and  (5)  poten- 
tial problems  they  see  in  this  experience. 

Vhen  asked  about  the  purpose  of  Aotion  Research, 
New  Hampshire  teachers  mentioned  problem  identifica- 
tion, analysis  of  a  problem,  and  reaching  conclusions 
about  the  problems.     One  teacher  mentioned  being  able 
to  generalize  identification  of  the  problem  to  other 
schools  and  one  teacher  believed  it  would  establish  a 
dialogue  in  the  school.     Teachers  from  Michigan  per- 
ceived Action  Research  as  studying  how  change  evolves 
or  as  identification  of  a  problem,  having  help  solving 
it,  and  sharing  with  other  teachers.     Role  expecta- 
tions from  teachers  from  both  sites  focused  on  sharing 
talents,  ideas,  and  abilities  with  team  members  and  a 
desire  to  do  a  good,  sincere  job. 

Regarding  benefits  for  themselves  or  institutions, 
teachers  from  both  sites  indicated  a  chance  for  person- 
al growth  by  statements  such  as,  "holp  ma  put  some 
things  together,"  "better  person  to  make  decisions,"  "a 
chance  to  improve."    Teachers  also  mentioned  helping 
improve  the  quality  of  education:     "help  me  become  a 
better  educator,"  "meet  some  of  the  needs  of  the  pu- 
pils," "will  carry  over  to  the  classroom,"  and  "help 
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0  KnoMUitg*  of  ««fi0ral  princlplst  of  ratMrch  ftotl^o 
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k)  Abllli,  to  ofwr«tlon«lii#  «  rsfsarch  d^stgii  inio  tprclfic  rttMrch 
procedures 

S)  Abllily  to  Identify  and  artUwIato  ■  rotMrchrtlo  problMi 

4)  Ability  to  fornuUtt  t«ftat»lo  hypotNtat  or  wBrch^lB  i^sllons 

7)  KmMladga  of  specific  qoaitionnalra  construction  tactmiqua* 

f)  Abllliy  to  falacC  approprlato  stand«rdl»d  lasts  or  loslriMnts 

f)  XMMlad^a  of  ftampili^  thaocy  and  tacholqtias 
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%k)  Ability  to  fdencify  bias  and/or  prajudlcas  In  Mrlitan  raporlf  of 
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14)  Ability  to  u»a  for«4l  or  Informal  syttMs  of  racordl  no  obsar  vat  Ions 
of  bahavlor 
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TabU  IX  (continued) 
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T«bla  IX  (cofitlmMit) 


ID  Ability  to         9ro«ip  dUcuttlont.  «>iier«ta  iMatin^i,  or  facllltsia 
conttructlva  iAt«rActloo»  ««ofif  p«riorMl 

!2)  Abfllty  to  Analyxa  critically  «  parson'*  tA^chlng  behavior 

IS)  Ability  to  racord  clatfrooa  e%«fitt  accttrataly  and  o^Jactlvaly 

HI  Ability  to  datarolfia  raUtlooft  batMoan  taachln^  l^avfor  «nd  ttudanC 
babavtor 

IS)  Ability  to  Identify  pattarns  of  taaching  batiavlor  fro*  a  tr*ntcrlpt 
of  taacbar-'ttudant  taU 

14)  Ability  to  dlttln««ilth  batweon  a  cM  srooa  probleai  and  a  tywtoi  of 
that  problaa 

S7)  KnoMlad«a  of  taclinli|<iaft  of  clattrooa  obtarvation 

in  KnoMlad9e  of  procadtirat  and  tiepi  in  davalopln^  currlculuo  Materials 
]9)  Knmladga  of  at  least  ona  currlculua  Modal 

40)  KiKMlad^a  of  varlo«is  Instructional  approaches  that  Might  be 
Incorporated  Into  currlculuM  Materials 

*l)  Ability  to  use  f leld-tett Ing  tachnl(|iieft  during  praltMlnary  tryout 
or  iMpitsMentetlon  of  ncH  currlculuM  Materials 

42)  Ability  to  dUsno»i        Individual  student's  status  In  attaliMwnt 
of  the  basic  »iill|t 

41)  Ability  to  apply  knOMlrdge  of  Individual  ttudents*  abilities  to 
the  forMuUtlon  of  a  prograM  of  Instruction 

44)  Ability  to  p)an  Instructional  sequence  for  a  »Mal)  arouo  of 
students  (4-8)  In  social  studies 

45)  Ability  to  coordinate  several  Instructional  units  fvr  use  by 
firoups  of  students  at  about  if»e  %Mmm  t\m 
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r«bl«  IX  (conilfHMd) 
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atud«nta  achieve  better.'    Perceived  benefits  for  iifS 
atitutiona  were  lees  optimistic.     Cooaeats  in  both 
sites  included  "unpredictable  for  school,"  "for  large 
part  of  school  no  benefits."    Only  one  teacher  from  New 
Hampshire  and  one  from  Michigan  believed  it  would  have 
an  effect  on  the  rest  of  the  school.     One  teacher  from 
New  Hampshire  believed  it  could  be  generalized  to  other 
scnools. 


When  asked  about  their  motivation  for  partiolpat- 
mg,  teachers  from  Hew  Hampshire  indicated  that  they 
derived  pleasure  and  enjoyment  from  such  activities, 
one  teacher  responded  that  it  sounded  like  an  inter- 
esting challenge.  Three  of  the  five  teachers  from  New 
Hampshire  indicated  that  they  had  eactra  time  to  par- 
ticipate  in  such  a  project. 

J?!!'!  °!  teachers  from  Michigan  agreed  to 

because  they  believed  the  project  would  en- 
able  them  to  explore  and  incorporate  innovations  in  ed- 
ucation which  would  make  them  more  effective  teachers. 
A3  Lori  stated,  "I'm  determined  not  to  fall  into  the 
rut  of  an  experienced  teacher  whose  most  effective 
teaching  tool  is  the  file  cabinet."    Jane  responded 
that  she  believed  this  project  can  make  a  difference 
71-  "''J    4     f  and  forgotten."    She  ulso  mentioned  that 
the  principal  was  anxious  to  have  teachers  participate. 

w*?  <^«achers  from  New  Hampshire  were  asked  about 
potential  problems,  their  major  concerns  were  individu- 
al personality  conflicts,  the  role  that  the  new  prinoi- 
pal  would  have,  and  having  an  entrenched  faculty.  One 
teacher  Perceived  no  potential  problems.     Three  teach- 
ers from  Michigan  perceived  time  as  being  the  major 
concern.     One  teacher  envisioned  potential  problems 
from  other  staff  members  and  one  teacher  saw  no  poten- 
tial problems.  ^ 

To  summarize,  (i)  the  majority  of  the  participat- 
ing teachers  perceived  Action  Research  as  identifying 
and  solving  a  school-related  problem,   (2)  role  expecta- 
tions were  generally  the  sharing  of  talents  and  ideas, 
(3)  teachers  from  both  sites  Indicated  the  project 
would  benefit  them  personally  and  professionally.  (U) 
llllrV.l  from  both  sites  were  somewhat  skeptical  about 

institutions,   (5)  teachers  from  New 
1^!!!  i"**  motivated  to  parf-lcipate  mainly  for  en- 

from  SL?f^  t>««ause  they  had  extra  time,  (6)  teachers 
tlln  ^°  professional  explora- 

tion and  effectiveness,   (7)  New  Hampshire  teachers  were 

?SrSIoh?«n'?'  T''         P«"onality  conflicts!  Ld 
Ivi.?tS?^f?     teachers  were  mostly  concerned  about  time 
availability  (see  Tables  X  and  XI  on  pages  25  and  26). 
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actiylttaa  -  •Iclllfol  |n  aach 
actlvltfat  •  can         algnlf leant 
cantrlbatlont 


Soyndft  Ukm  an  intaratting 
^tlM^o  -  can  db  it  now 
bacayta  outtlda  ichool 
'"^itMnta  ara  fa^ar 


Enjoy  taaching  Jtmfor  high 
ttodantf  -  Mny  changat,  good 
Mn4       '  Mmy  Idaat  of  how  to 
i^rova  -  hoytt  tha  tloa  now 
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Ilic^l9«fi  YMcJitrt*  Hr^mpVM  of  MCI 


iorl 


^ttrpoMt  of  ARCS  frojttcl 


PiflUtilty  wlt^  tani  «t  ^Int 
ffff«rpr«t  ft  At  i(M»thlf>9  to  do  »#lth 
-  Ufcl«9  A  look  at  hoM  chAogo 

plo£0  -   try  to  €h«llQfl  tlllflM 

li»««rii  A  potliirt  tigfit 

C«tlin9  peopio  in  touch  with  chAog* 
that's  9olfi«  on  -  MA  it  Aft  A  to 
work  on  A  pro6l«A  thAt  i  sight  NARt 
to  AttAck,  tfo  ftooAthlng  About  thAt 
problta,  Morkinf  i#lth  chlMroii, 
«d«iCAt|ii9  thHM 


iooklAg  At  pro6lA«  In  clAttrcoi 
•  ItMtloo  .  MQrkli>9  on  It  so  I ti  no 
longAf  A  prohlMA  -  tAAchort  holnv 
AkiA  to  CaII  rAtAAfchart  MhAt 
proklAAft  ArA 


look  4t  thA  pfo6lA«  first  And 
rAfAA»ch  It  AftArwArilft  -  isAchArt 
defining  And  rAtAArching  a 
pro6l«»  •  lAttlng  M  or  helping 

■»  fIgUrA  Olll  l4lAt   to  do   to  MAAt 

•y  OM  oAsdft 


TlioughC  kOMeonA         doing  It  to  get 
«  dociiir.iA  •  noH  •ind«r»tAod  It  lo 
kA  ho%^  A  Uiah^  cao  avoIva  fn  school 


Nnofltt  for  IhAmAlvAt  And  Institution* 


•  kottAr  ^rton  lo  sAkA  daclslont 
•boyt  ihA  fchool  and  ihm  InfluAocA  I  cm 
havo  horA  -  AffMt  on  ichooi  dtpoodf  on 
c«rryiiMr  -  not  turA  idiAt  con  hAppm  for 

Cood  wiy  to  roAlliA  mmia  tort  of 
iMfovAwnt  or  growth  •  lAArn  froa 
othors  And  thArA  «y  IdAAt  with  th«o 


Hftpo  tMt  I  would  to  AkiA   to  hAOdlA 

lhlng»  kottAr  ihAo  I  do  now«  chAocA  to 
find  out  that  !•«  TAAlly  doing  things 
tho  right  Miy  -  hAifIng  ac^a  Affact  on 
r«t  of  ttAff  -  thor  fAAMd  IntarottAd 
kACAUfA  m  mrm  IntArAttod 


IntArABtIng  ti^lct  to  omplorA  for  « 

doCtOTAtO  -   tiAt  lowlth  gAOArlC  >k|||» 

*»plorlng  »trA»tfMi  tItiiAllont  And 
•*yhA  •olving  fhA»  to  A  cartAin  dAgrcA, 
Identify  rAAl  proklA«t  In  school 


*^  H**"*  "  P^rionAl  growih 
Mfp  fttydenli  AchU^  kettAr 


Motivation  for  Participation 


Itoya  kaan  Involvad  In  tram  I  Hon 
fro*  Junior  high  to  alddla 
tchoel,  ««itld  Ilka  to  look  «ora 
clofaly  at  thota  Itaas  that 
cauta  changa 


Hmm  of  Incorporatlna  now  or 
changing  nathodt  In  clAtaroM  - 
itAga  In  llfA  And  toAchlng  MhAo 
chAnga  U  nacAitary 


UdmM  IlkA  to  AHplorA  n«M 
•pproachat  to  prttantAtloo  of 
languagA  to  ttudAnti  *  anplora 
pottlkllltlat  of  kaing  w 
offactlvA 


Alwiyt  IntArAttAd  In  hAArIng 
•bout  InnoMatlont  In  aducatlon 
idilch  wfti  AMka  m  a  aoro  of- 
factlva  taachAr  -  thA  i«>rd  chAngA 
IntAroitAd       changa  l»  kay  word 
to  lArkly  School  District  *  da- 
t9rm\ac4  not  to  fall  Into  tha  rut 
of  an  aiipAr  lanced  fM£h%f  tdioAA 
•oit  l^rtAnt  tAAchIng  tool  U 
tho  fllA  cAblnet 


Think  thAt  th|t  progroa  con  oake 
#  dlffaranca  -  too  sany  davalop* 
«enC  progfAMA  ArA  fllAd  And 
for^ltan  •  i  went  to  chAngA 
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Conolunton 


Tbia  report  describes  the  instltutlosal  oontazts 
and  teacher  and  researcher  partloipanta  of  the  ARCS 
project.    Personal  Inforaation,  acadealo  baokground, 
professional  baokgroundi  present  positions^  research 
orientation,  research  skills»  and  perceptions  of  Aotion 
Research  have  been  suoaarized  for  each  teacher.  This 
is  the  first  of  several  reports  doeumenting  aspeots  of 
the  Action  Research  on  Change  in  Schools  project.  Up- 
coming reports  inolude:    a  description  of  the  content 
of  the  first  eight  team  aeetlngs,  and  an  analysis  of 
the  prooeas  of  collaboration  during  the  first  eight 
meetings  as  each  team  identifies  a  research  problem. 
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Pref aoe 


This  preliminary  report  will  describe  the  rela- 
tionstaipa  between  ten  aiddle/ Junior  high  school  teach- 
ers' ages  and  life  cycle  phases  and  their  problems, 
dilemmas,  tasks,  and  personal  reasons  for  participating 
in  a  collaborative  action  research  project.  Action 
Research  on  Change  in  Schools  (ARCS). 

Between  Septeaber  and  December,  1981,  each  of  the 
ten  teachers  was  observed  during  the  eight  meetings  of 
the  two  collaborative  action  research  teams.  Each 
teacher  also  participated  in  two  in-depth  semi-jtruc- 
tured  interviews  and  completed  a  written  questionnaire 
called  the  Educational  Experiences  Inventory*.  Tape 
recordings  of  the  meetings  and  interviews  were  tran- 
scribed and  used  as  an  additional  data  source  for  this 
report.  Each  teacher  kept  a  written  log  or  Journal  over 
this  time  period,  and  these  logs  were  used  as  a  final 
source  of  data.     On  the  basis  of  the  observations, 
logs,  interviews  and  introductory  questionnaire  data, 
profiles  of  each  of  the  ten  teachers  were  constructed. 

Action  Research  on  Change  in  Schools  (ARCS)  is  a 
two  year  collaborative  action  research  project  under- 
taken by  two  groups  of  middle/ Junior  high  school 
teachers,  one  in  Hichigan  and  one  in  New  Hampshire. 

Previous  reports  #1-6  are  available  from  the  ARCS 
project  office  in  Morrill  Hall,  University  of  New 
Hampshire,  Durham,  New  Hampshire. 


*The  Educational  Experiences  Inventory  used  in 
this  study  (see  Appendix  A)  was  adapted  from  one 
developed  by  Rita  Weathersby  (1977). 
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Tntrodufltlon  and  Qvarvlaw 

Soger  QouXd  C1978)»  Daniel  Levlnson,  et  al.  (1978) 
and  Gail  Sheeny  (1974,  1976}  describe  the  relationships 
between  adults'  ages  and  their  problems,  dilemfflas, 
tasks,  and  personal  oonoerns.     (  !ee  Table  1.)  Using 
prisarily  olinioal/biographioal  data,*  their  work 
suggests  a  pattern  of  adult  tasks  beginning  with  the 
"transition  from  adolesoenoe  to  adulthood"  during  the 
lata  teens  and  early  20s  (age  16-18  to  20-24);  moving 
into  the  20s  for  a  period  of  "provisional  adulthood  and 
initial  oommitments"  (early  20s  to  27-29);  then  into  a 
transition  "age-30  crisis*  of  examination  and  question- 
ing (late  20a  -  early  30s),  resulting  in  a  change  or 
reaffirmation  of  initial  commitments.     The  30s  are  a 
period  of  "settling  dorn"  (early  SOs)  and  of  becoming 
one's  own  person  (35-39  to  39-42).     A  "mid-life  transi- 
tion" involving  another  round  of  major  questioning 
about  priorities  and  values  occurs  in  one's  early  itOs 
with  the  realization  that  time  is  finite  and  success 
and  achievement  have  limitations.     This  results  in  a 
"restabillzation  period"  (around  age  45)  with  further 
investment  in  personal  relationships.     Transitions  in 
the  50s  are  followed  in  the  60s  by  restabiliaation  of- 
ten marked  by  pleasingly  mild  and  gentle  reactions  to 
life's  experiences  and/or  a  vigorous  sense  of  flourish- 
ing. 

In  addition  to  age-related  dilemmas  and  issues 
suggested  by  the  literature  in  adult  phases  of  the  life 
cycle,  there  may  be  particular  dilemmas  and  age-related 
issues  specific  to  the  teaching  profession.     In  the 
following  introduction  and  overview  of  life  phases  of 
ARCS  teachers,  mention  is  made  of  dilemmas  and  issues 
general  to  adults  and  those  perhaps  particular  to 
teachers. 

"Getting  into  the  adult  world"  encompasses  the 
early  20s  to  age  27-29.     At  this  time  the  adult  Is  con- 
cerned with  exploring  new  options  in  the  adult  world  in 


•A  limitation  of  this  work  is  that  most  of  the  data  is 
from  primarily  white,  middle-class  sales,  although 
Sheehy's  work  does  include  interviews  with  women. 
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Theorist 


Levtnson 


(I97B) 


Age 
15 


20 


TABLE  1  ^  DEVELOPMENTAL  TASKS  * 
Dtirtlofuntntal  Agt  • 

25       30       35       40       45       50       55  60 


65  70 


75 


famtfy 


ono  5  own  pef  sun 


iransfiKmal 


'period 
mentor  iJ^yh  signHtcan!  >olc 


IrantiilK)!! 


Gould 
1197B) 


leaving      leaving      tecoming     qtiosl»tntrK|  rtmltnutrtg  occupftt^rral  meilovMng,  spouse 
^parifnis  ^  ^paron<S|  |aduW      ^  ^Mos      ^  | ui»??»tiot^ng||UKH8 cast  |  |increa&tnQtyitniHHiant  | 

broaMino    sfaytng      marria(^      mr;anirK|      viiliif^s;  interest  m      review  ot  contributions 

tmi  out  woffc  reaHxitiriMi  frionds, 

'  triat  i{ine  is  rntiitnco  tin 

fiVitejiiilifii  spousii 

I  reliance  on  pet'fs  i  it'siHtnsitiH? 


as  Mil  ;k 


|Putlinq  ^  ^  provlsicjitai  ^ 


roots 


adufthcKxi 


^  ago  JiJ  ^^t<x>l"H)^  ^  nitfd-|     ^n?!itdt><ltiatiOn  ^ 


fiansilion 


fife 


■^5  §5  m  To  


7?  5o 


25 


35 


40 


Ah 


50 


*OJa,  Sharon  Nodie.    Adutt  development  is  implicit  in  staff  development 
Journal  of  Staff  Development,  1980,  1,  p.  12. 
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!li**!Lf?  f**  initial  perapectlve  of  hlm/haraelf  as 

"ri  "    it  irJSr? J*"?  -foramg  a  life  atruc- 

M  I.     i  atruoture  wbioh  oontinuaa  to  be 

redefined  and  tranaformed  aa  the  taaka  of  adu?tSooS  aJe 
undertaken.    Aa  part  of  tbia  initial  life  atructSre. 
tbe  new  adult  aakea  initial  oomaitaenta  to  a  Job  and 

cJrdiiiSn  L?'^**  "»;»Ploy»ent,  Bovea,  geti  .a?ried 
h!r«  !Jff!  married),  daoidea  vbetber  to 

bave  children,  buya  a  bouae,  and  ao  forth. 

Ho  teaobera  ic  tbe  208  tiae  period  (aae  TabiB  9^ 

«^:u:'oJ"?rr'  projeStrLiiS" 

teaobera  finally  cboaen  to  participate  nor 
the  total  group  of  teaobera  originally  indiQatin*  in 
tereat  in  IHCS  (50$  of  tbe  MiobigaS  ait^  a"a?"SSd  3^$ 
of  tbe  New  Haapabire  aite  ataff).  Tbia  aay  reflect  the 
ToZlll  m  ^o'^^^'^o^-taff  in\be  a^h"!:  ^rtearboJb 

S2Je  iot  hLTrr**  V  •^^•'•^•"•d.  older  ataffi  and 
baye  not  bad  a  aajor  turnover  of  younger  teaobera. 
Tbia  aay  alao  reflect  that  tbe  ABCS  project  with  ita 
focua  on  action  reaearch  did  not  appeal  to  those  few 
aembera  on  the  acbool  ataffs  who  arl  in  their  aSaf 
Burden  (198I)  indicatea  that  the  conoerna  of  lat  ^ear 
teachers  are  very  different  froa  2nd,  3rd,  and  Uh  year 
teachers  which  are  atill  different  fioa  concSrna  Sf 

"S"  ^  r  y^*^"        experience?  ;Se 

•a?  in  ?h!''iS?r**  originally  indicating  inter- 

t«Li?„!      AaCS  project  bad  8  total  yeara  of  experience 

fcifnf;     ^"°*»»r»  "i*oted  for  ARCS  bave  9-23  year^ 
of  teaching  experience.     Further  deaoription  of  ARCS 

discussed  in  a  future  aection  in  this  paper. 

^**r?*  teachers  in  the  ARCS  project  appear  to  be 
confronting  issues  of  the  Thirties  Transition.     As  an 

L^r?**?!; '"-^  ^'^^^  30),  Brooks  Cage  33),  and 
Lorl  Cage  3^1).    In  tbe  late  20a  or  early  30s  the  ^IL 

-2hat'?!\'t?°"  "°^j:«»ts  the  new  adult. i/be  asks?*" 
t?on  ^1?^^  confronting  this  quei- 

lid  ih!  reexamines  tbe  initial  life  structure 

Say  Jeaurni  ?:2t'fh??'%J°  P'""^^''"  "Is 

aay  reault  in  restablization  or  change  in  a  career  or 

in  personal  relationships.     The  adul?  aay  go  back  to 
oSan^i'.^S'  divorced,  get  married  (or  remarried)! 
change  Jobs,  or  change  occupations.     Of  particular 
interest  is  the  question  of  what  options  exist  in  the 
teaching^  profession  for  those  teachers  who"iish'?o'aLe 
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Table  2 

Llf3  Pbases  of  the  ARCS  Teaohers 


Life  Phase 

f thaorlzfld  tlmaframa) 


MfiA 


Getting  into  the  Adult  0 
Vorld 

(early  20a  to  27-29) 

Thirties  Transition  Jim 
(late  20s;  early  SOs)  (age  30) 


Settling  Down 


Becoming  One's  Own 
Person 

(35-39  or  39-42) 


Mid-Life  (Forties) 
Transition 
(early  40s) 

Restablizati 
(a  three  year 
period  around  45) 

Transition  into 
the  Fifties 
(late  40s  to 
aid-50s) 


Elliot 
(age  34) 

Jack 
(age  38) 

Ted 
(age  39) 


John 
( age  4 1 ) 


Brooks 
(age  33) 

(age  34) 


Anne 
(age  38) 


Jane 
(age  42) 


Florence 
(age  45) 


1 
3 
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One  taaohar  in  the  ARCS  project  (Elliot,  age  34) 
ia  dealing  with  life  iaauea  reflective  of  the  phaae 
called  Settling  Down  After  the  Thirtiea  Tranaition. 
Having  dealt  with  iaauea  of  the  age-30  oriaia,  the 
adult  aettlea  down  in  the  early  30a,  reaffirming  com- 
mltaenta  and  often  ohooaing  the  career  aa  the  ffloat 
highly  valued  inveataent  of  hia/her  tine  and  energy. 
Children  are  in  aohool;  nother  (if  ahe  waa  at  hoae) 
probably  returna  to  work  or  aohool.     Settling  long-tera 
goala  both  for  work-related  and  family-related  activi- 
tiea  beoomea  important  to  adulta  in  thia  phaae. 

Anne  (age  38),  J&is'c  (age  38)  f  and  Ted  (age  39) 
aeeo  to  be  confronting  iaauea  in  the  next  phaae  of 
"Becoming  One 'a  Own  Peraon. ■    Career-related  goala 
beooae  even  acre  important  from  agea  35-39  or  39-42 
when  the  adult  ia  concerned  with  becoming  hia/her  own 
peraon.    in  moat  profeaaiona  promotiona  are  crucial 
markera  of  auooeaa.    While  work  relationahipa  are  im- 
portant, the  adult  aeeka  to  break  away  from  adviaora 
and  aentora  in  order  to  becoae  more  independent  in 
hia/her  work.     At  thia  age  aa  well  aa  at  eaoh  of  the 
different  agea,  the  adult  ia  trying  to  create  a  better 
fit  between  the  life  atruoture  a/he  haa  defined  and  the 
reality  of  life»a  ohallengea.    Of  particular  importance 
in  public  education  are  the  concepta  of  1)  promotiona  - 
in  what  way  do  they  exiat  in  the  profeaaion  of  teaching 
and  2)  aentora  -  in  what  waya  do  aentora  and  adviaora 
operate  in  the  teaching  field? 

Jane  (age  42)  exemplifiea  the  need  to  create  a 
better  fit  in  her  goala  aa  a  teacher  and  in  her  view  of 
heraelf  aa  an  independent  peraon.     The  Mid-Life  Tranai- 
tion of  the  Portiea  oecura  aa  one  realizea  that  life 
aabitiona  might  not  develop.     Thia  diaparity  between 
the  benefita  of  living  within  one*a  atable  life  atruo- 
ture and  the  recognition  of  what  elae  one  wanta  in  life 
urgea  a  peraon  to  try  to  create  &  better  fit  between 
one'a  life  atruoture  and  aelf. 

After  the  Fortiea  Tranaition,  one  enjoya  again  a 
period  of  atabilizatlon  to  enjoy  one»8  ohoioea  and  life 
atyle.     John  (age  41)  reflecta  the  characteriatlcs  of 
thia  8tabili25ation  period.     He  haa  the  time  and  energy 
to  become  involved  in  new  purauita  (collaborative  ac- 
tion reaearch)  and  at  the  aaae  tiae  he  enjoya  being  an 
informal  adviaor  anii  mentor  to  leaa  experienced 
teaohera. 

The  Tranaition  into  the  Fiftiea  involvea  another 
reexamination  of  the  fit  between  one»8  life  atruoture 
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and  aelf.     Tbero*»  a  sense  of  a  need  for  redirection; 
Florence  (age  45)  says  sbe  Joined  the  ARCS  team  because 
she  needed  a  "shot  in  the  aro** 

Following  this  short  introduction  and  overview  of 
life  phases  are  three  sections  describing  ABCS  teach- 
ers' perceptions  ofs     1}  their  life  phase  as  chapters 
in  an  autobiography p  2}  stability  and  transition  in 
their  life  phase,  and  3)  the  ifflportance  of  personal 
development  goals  versus  career  goals  in  their  current 
life  phase.     Analysis  of  the  relationship  of  life 
phases  to  each  ARCS  teacher's  reasons  for  participating 
in  the  action  research  project  appears  in  the  4th  sec- 
tion.    The  report  concludes  with  prelimiary  case  his- 
tories of  ARCS  participants. 


Chapter  Haadlnga  J^x  Llf^  ^haaa 

In  a  questionnaire  item  ARCS  participants  were 
asked  to  think  about  periods  in  their  lives  as  chapters 
in  an  autobiography  and  to  give  a  chapter  heading  to 
the  present  period,  the  period  Just  left,  and  the  next 
period.     Figure  1  presents  ARCS  teachers'  characteriza- 
tions of  their  life  periods.    Many  of  the  responses 
capture  patterns  which  are  suggested  by  previous  re- 
search and  provide  confirmation  that  people  perceive 
their  lives  in  identifiable  periods. 

Jim  and  Brooks,  Lori  and  Elliot  describe  their 
present  life  periods  in  terms  of  movement:  "Vander- 
ing,»  "ConsolidatioD, ■  "Thirty  and  Out,"  or  "Moving 
On."    This  feeling  of  change  is  characteristic  of  the 
Thirties  Transition,     Both  Jim  and  Brooks  evidence 
continuing  transition  In  their  perceptions  of  their 
next  life  periods  —  "Decisions,  Decisions"  and  "Ex- 
ploring."   Lori  and  Elliot,  however,  feel   noser  to 
stable  periods  in  their  immediate  future  a^  they  point 
to  "Hlrvana"  and  "Living  Comfortably."    Both  Lori  and 
Elliot  evidence  characteristics  of  the  Settling  Down 
life  phase.     As  seen  In  case  study  descriptions,  Elliot 
seems  more  settled  than  Lori  and  thus  has  tentatively 
been  placed  In  the  phase  of  Settling  Down  after  Thir- 
ties Transition. 

Jack,  Ted,  and  Anne,  in  contrast  to  the  transition 
states  of  the  preceding  four  teachers,  describe  stable 
current  life  periods  in  their  titles:     "Happy,"  "A 
Sv  ble  Life  -  A  Good  Teacher,"  "Future  Oriented."  This 
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Figure  1 
Chapter  aeadings  by  Life  Phase 


Life  Phaag/ 


Thirtlaa 

Traaaitlon 
Jim,  30 


Parlod  Juat  Preaent  Parlod  Maxt  Parlod 
Laf  t 


"Settling" 


Brooks,  33  "Isolation" 
Lori,  34  "Disoonteat" 


■Thirty  and  "Decisions, 
Wandering"  Decisions..." 
"Consolidation"  "Bxploration" 
"Thirty  and  Out"»Nirvana" 


SflttUag 

IQa  Tranaltion 

Elliot,  34  "Frustration"  "Moving  On" 


BgCQBlng 

Pafl'a  film 
PflraQB 


"Living 

Comfortably" 


Jack,  38 
Anne,  38 


Ted,  39 


■Transition"     "Happy"  "Growth" 
"Learning  and  "A  Stable  Life-  "A  Better  Life- 
Adjusting"        A  Good  Teacher"  A  Better 

Teacher" 

"Consolidat-    "Future-  "Independent" 
ing  iTork  and  Oriented" 
Personal  Goals" 


Mld-Ltfa 


Tranaition 


Jane,  42      "Disequilib-  "Threshold" 
riuo" 


Reatabllizatipn 

John,  41       "Trying  to 
Swim" 


Ti  analtlon 
Flftiaa 


"Surviving" 


"Autonomy  and 
Harmony" 


Florence,  "Aggravation 
45  Unlimited" 


"Everything  in 
its  Place" 


w?  n 
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stabllAtr  is  i»«fleotive  of  the  life  period  entitled 
BeooBiag  0ne»8  Own  Person,     Titles  for  their  next  life 
periods  reflect  no  great  change  or  upheavals  but  rather 
a  sesse  of  continuing  their  current  patterns:  "OroHth," 
•A  tetter  Life  -  A  Better  Teacher,"  "Independent,* 
agaiA  reflective  of  the  life  phase  described,  as  Beooa- 
ing  One's  Own  Person. 

Jane,  in  the  Mid-Life  Transition  phase,  gives  her 
current  and  future  life  periods  very  siailar  titles  to 
Ted.    She  titles  her  current  period  'Threshold**  and 
next  period  "Autonooy  r.nd  Harmony."    More  than  Ted, 
however,  Jane  evidences  characteristics  of  being  in 
transition.     The  In-depth  case  descriptions,  later  in 
this  report,  will  clarify  Jane's  transition  issues  and 
will  raise  the  question  of  women's  sense  of  independ- 
ence occurring  as  a  transition  issue  in  the  40s  Transi- 
tion, while  men's  Independence,  like  Ted's  title,  Is  to 
be  8«en  as  a  stable  development  during  the  phase  of 
Becoming  One's  Own  Person.     Certainly  this  raises  a 
question  as  to  the  legitimacy  of  the  life  phase  theo- 
ries for  the  experience  of  women. 

John  and  Florence  describe  restabllization  In 
their  current  periods  titled  "Surviving"  and  "Every- 
thing in  Its  Place."    Both  give  vivid  descriptions  to 

their  HOa  Transition  in  the  life  pe-    id  Just  left   

■Trying  to  Swim"  and  "Aggravation  C      nited."  Further 
data  suggests  that  John  Is  in  a  mor      table  current 
period  than  Florence,  and  thus  Flore        has  tentatively 
placed  In  the  phase  entitled  Transl.        to  the  50s. 
(See  Individual  descriptions  later  1       .e  report.)  It 
is  smrprislng  that  both  John  and  Flore  oe  leave  the 
next  life  period  untitled;  John  leaves  it  blank  and 
Florence  writes  a  "7".     Is  this  reflective  of  society's 
age-«rlented  myths,  I.e.,  life  la  over  at  50?  Vhat 
relation  does  this  hesitancy  to  title  the  next  period 
have  to  Issues  of  the  teaching  profession.     Both  of 
these  teachers  are  the  most  experienced  In  the  ARCS 
teacher  sample,  John  has  been  teaching  for  19  years  and 
Florence  for  23  years.     Both  are  among  the  most  experi- 
enced teachers  in  their  schools. 

Both  the  emotions  of  the  life  periods  and  the 
differences  among  life  periods  seem  apparent  in  ARCS 
teachers'  reponsea.     Although  Daniel  Levinson  suggests 
the  notion  that  a  life  structure  incorporates  both 
internal  and  external  orientations,  ARCS  teachers*  ti- 
tles for  life  periods  seem  to  reflect  more  the  internal 
In  terms  of  personal  meanings  than  the  external  in 
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teriDs  of  aooial  rol*a  and  oirounstaaoes.     It's  also 
evident  that  teachers*  ezpeotatlons  in  general  for  the 
nest  period  tend  to  be  positive  —  "Nirvana,"  "Living 
Comfortably,"  "A  Better  Life,  A  Better  Teacher." 

Soae  additional  questions  about  life  period  titles 
as  related  to  teaching  do  need  further  Investigation. 
Should  "Thirty  and  Out"  (Lorl,  age  34)  and  "Moving  On" 
(Elliot,  age  34)  be  taken  literally?    Are  these  teach- 
ers getting  out  of  the  teaching  profession?    is  a  goal 
of  "Living  Comfortably"  reflective  of  financial  needs 
not  satisfied  in  the  teaching  profession? 

For  most  ARCS  teachers,  the  period  Just  left  has 
been  marked  by  elements  of  frustration,  discontent, 
adjustment,  and  new  learning.    Are  adults*  transitions 
usually  marked  by  such  characteristics?    Do  people 
looking  back  see  themselves  in  more  transition  and 
disequilibrium  than  in  current  or  future  periods?  Has 
the  A8C5  project  attracted  teachers  who  are  currently 
in  or  have  been  in  transition  more  than  other  teachers? 
The  next  section  continues  this  line  of  questioning  as 
it  describes  AHC5  teachers*  perceptions  of  stability 
and  transition. 


Tflachcrfl'   Percaptiona         Stnbtlltv  aal  Tranaltlnn 

Teachers  were  asked  to  indicate  whether  they  cur- 
rently saw  themselves  in  a  period  of  stability  or 
transition  compared  with  other  periods  in  their  life. 
Table  3  presents  these  results  for  the  total  ABCS 
group.     There  is  oonsld<»rable  evidence  that  individ- 
uals in  the  ARCS  projecw  perceive  themselves  to  be  "in 
transition."    Patterns  by  life  phase  suggest  the  spe- 
cific pattern  of  that  transition.     By  self  report,  70^ 
(7  out  of  10)  of  ARCS  teachers  see  themselves  in  a  per- 
iod of  transition;  this  figure  changes  to  80}  when  one 
includes  the  person  who  checked  "Both."    Two  (20>)  ARCS 
teachers  consider  themselves  to  be  in  a  period  of 
stability. 
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Table  3 


Teaobers*  Peroeptlons  of  Stability 
and  Transition  by  Life  Pbaso 


Llfa  Phaae  Stability 


Both 


Transition 


Age  Ihlrty 
Traxition 


JlB  (9  yrs  exp) 
Brooks  (9  yrs  exp) 
Lori  (12  yrs  exp) 


Settling 

Dows 

(N«1X 


Elliot  (11  yrs  exp) 


BeoMlng 
OneH  Own 
Perm 
(Ns39 


Anne  (10  yrs 
exp) 


Jaolc  (17  yrs  exp) 
Ted  (15  yrs  exp) 


Mid-Olfe 
(Foitles) 
Trasitlon 
(NslI 


professional 
stability 


Jane 
(16  yrs 
exp) 


personal 
transition 


ResAbili- 

zatian 

(Nsl2 


John 
(19  yrs 
exp) 


Trasltion 
to  afties 
(NsU 


Florence 
(23  yrs  exp) 


Total 


2 


1 

^0% 


7 

70* 


10 
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Further  olarlf loation  io  Table  4  Indioates  that 
only  20%  of  the  teaohers  (2  out  of  10)  report  that 
their  life  situation  haa  reaained  unohanged  or  stable 
over  the  last  several  years,  and  one  of  those  two 
teaohers  indicated  that  only  her  vork  has  reaained 
unohanged  or  stable  (her  personal  life  sphere  is  on  the 
verge  of  transition).    30%  indioate  having  Just  oooe 
through  a  huge  transition  period,  20%  felt  they  sre 
sonsolidating  a  oajor  period  of  personal  or  profession- 
al change,  and  50}  believe  they  are  on  the  verge  of 
Baking  a  lot  of  changes  in  their  lives  and  vork.  In- 
terviews with  these  teaohers  additionally  suggest  that 
they  may  see  the  ABC5  project  as  a  way  to  help  negoti- 
ate these  life  transitions.     See  section  on  Belation- 
ship  of  Life  Phases  to  Reasons  for  Participating  in 
ABCS. 

CoBbining  data  from  Table  3  and  Table  4  results  in 
the  additional  information  from  individual  teachers. 
Of  the  eight  teachers  who  perceived  themselves  to  be  in 
transition  according  to  Table  3>  two  state  in  Table  4 
that  "I  feel  I'm  consolidating  &  major  period  of  per- 
onal  and/or  professional  change*  (Ted,  age  39  and  Flor- 
ence, 45);  AHfl.  teacher  states  "I'va  Just  coae  through  a 
huge  transition  period  in  my  life  and  work"  (Jack,  age 
38);  three  more  teachers  checked  the  prior  statement  of 
having  come  through  a  huge  transition  and  addad  •!  feel 
I'm  Just  on  the  verge  of  making  a  lot  of  changes  in  my 
life  and/or  work"  (Jim,  age  30;  Brooks,  33?  and  Lori, 
34);  while  the  last  XiiQ,  teachers  in  transition  indicate 
that  their  transition  involves  "being  on  the  verge  of 
making  a  lot  of  changes"  (Elliot,  34;  Jane,  42). 

Of  the  two  teachers  who  report  in  Table  3  to  be  in 
a  period  of  Stability,  ona  states,  in  Table  4,  "I've 
Just  come  through  a  huge  transition"  (John,  age  41), 
and  SLSLS.  states  that  "not  much  has  changed  for  me  in  the 
last  several  years"  (Anne,  age  38). 

It  is  possible  that  these  questionnaire  items  pull 
for  change  and  transition  and  reflect  the  investiga- 
tor's point  of  view  as  well  as  current  cultural  and 
environmental  emphases  on  "change."    Even  the  title  cf 
our  project,  "Action  Research  on  Change  in  Schools" 
might  encourage  teachers  responding  to  the  question- 
naire to  consider  themselves  to  be  "in  transition." 
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Table  4 


Teachora»  Desorlptlon  of  Current  Transition  Situation 


\ 

2 

3 

4 

Not  Muoii 
Change 

Just  Cose 
Through 
iiuge 
Transition 

Consoli- 
dating 

On  the 
Verge  of 
Making 
Change 

Getting  Into 
Adult  World 

Age  Thirty 
Transition 

Jim 

Brooks 

Lori 

Jio 

Brooks 
Lori 

Settling  Down 
After  303 
Transition 
(H«l) 

— 

Elliot 

fiACOIDi.fiff  One's 

Own  Person 

Anne 

Jack 

Ted 

Mid-Life 
Transition 
(NbI  ) 

Jane  — 
(in  work 
sphere) 

(in 

Jane 
personal 
sphere ) 

Restabilization 
(N«l) 

John 

Transition  Into 
tbe  50s 
(N»l ) 

Florence 

Total  (NslO) 

2 

(20JS) 

5 

(50*) 

2 

(20*) 

5 

(50X) 

Multiple  responses  were  given  by  some  participants. 
Thus  totals  exceed  100*. 
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However,  when  one  investigates  the  sobool  organi- 
zational context  variables  in  tbe  two  sites,  one  recog- 
nises that  the  two  schools  have  been  in  a  period  of 
major  change  and  transition  over  the  last  4-5  years. 
One  became  a  middle  school  in  1975*  and  tbe  other 
changed  to  a  sohool-within-a-school  organizational 
structure  in  1976.     These  organizational  changes  plus 
recent  decreasing  enrollments,  teacher  riffing,  new 
principals,  and  increased  financial  pressure  on  both 
schools  from  parents  and  school  boards  would  verify  the 
current  school  environmental  emphasis  on  "transition." 
From  the  wording  of  the  question,  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  whether  the  period  of  transition  results  more 
from  this  work  environment  or  the  personal  dimensions 
of  the  teachers*  lives.    Only  in  later  questions  does 
this  question  on  transition  vs.  stability  seem  to  be 
clarified  for  individual  teachers. 

Vhen  in  a  transitional  period,  do  teachers  become 
involved  in  staff  development  projects?    Are  staff  de- 
velopment projects  more  useful  in  a  period  of  relative 
stability  or  in  a  transitional  period?    When  does  in- 
volvement in  staff  development  activities  yield  the 
most  satisfaction  in  the  achievement  of  personal  goals? 
professional  goals? 

Does  the  length  of  years  of  ABCS  teachers  on-the- 
job  experience  affect  the  element  of  transition?  Ex- 
amining the  life  phase  categories  in  Table  3  for  tran- 
sition and  stability  compared  with  ARCS  teachers  dif- 
fering aiiounts  of  teaching  experience  we  find  little 
connection.     Four  of  the  five  teachers  with  less  than 
15  years  of  teaching  experience  indicate  they  are  in  a 
period  of  transition.     Four  of  the  five  ARCS  teachers 
with  more  than  15  years  of  experience  indicate  they  are 
also  in  a  period  of  transition^    However,  in  examining 
further  the  categories  for  transition  and  stability  in 
Table  4  for  teachers  at  different  points  in  their 
careers,  ARCS  teachers  in  the  Thirties  Transition  (with 
9f  9»  and  12  years  of  teaching  experience)  seem  to 
experience  themselves  in  g.*eater  relative  transition  in 
their  cai eer^  than  dc  teachers  at  later  life  phases 
with  more  years  of  taaching  experience  (to  be  exact, 
15,  16,  17»  19  and  23  years  of  teaching  experience). 
Research  by  Burden  (1981)  indicates  differences  between 
teachers  with  1,  2,  3f  4  and  07er  5  years  of  teaching 
experieroe.     This  does  not  help  us  investigate  teachers 
with  9  years  or  more  of  experience,  as  are  the  ARCS 
teachers . 
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The  pattaro  of  participation  in  ARCS  by  sex,  bow- 
ever,  suggests  an  bypotbesis  tbat  greater  numbers  of 
women  may  enroll  in  an  activity  like  collaborative 
action  research  during  transitional  periods  wbile  men 
tend  to  enroll  during  periods  of  relative  stability. 
Of  five  women  in  the  ABCS  project,  four  seem  to  be  in 
life  periods  of  transition:    Brooks  and  Lori  in  the 
Thirties  Transition,  Jane  in  tbe  40s  Transition,  and 
Florence  in  the  50s  Transition  (refer  to  Table  2).  Of 
the  five  male  ARCS  teachers,  only  one  is  in  a  life 
phase  involving  major  transition;  Jim    is  in  the  Thir- 
ties Transition.     The  rest  of  ARCS  male  teachers  are  in 
more  stable  life  periods.     Lortie  (1975)  suggests  a  sex 
difference  in  teachers »  o&reers  when  pointing  to  men 
often  having  additional  Jobs  beyond  teaching  and  thus 
being  limited  in  their  time  commitment  to  teaching  more 
than  women,     Ve  will  investigate  this  element  of  time 
availability  further  in  the  in-depth  description  of 
each  teacher's  reasons  for  participating  in  the  collab- 
orative action  research  team. 


Importance  slL  Pflraonal  xfijuLiu  c&r^Br  Sk^Al& 

Table  5  summarizes  by  age  teachers'  responses  to 
the  question  asking  which  is  more  important  at  this 
point  in  your  life  --  personal  development  goals?  work 
and  career  goals?    or  both?    Distribution  of  those 
teachers  not  selected  for  the  ARCS  project  was  very 
similar  to  tbe  pattern  of  ARCS  teachers*  responses 
found  in  Table  5. 

Frocks,  Lori,  and  Jim,  all  in  the  Thirties  Transi- 
tion, and  so  similar  in  many  characteristics  of  the 
transitional  life  phase,  perceive  their  life  goals 
quite  differently  on  this  question.     Lori  indicates 
work  and  personol  goals  to  be  equally  important,  wbile 
Brooks  and  Jim  are  at  opposites.     For  Brooks,  personal 
development  goals  are  slightly  more  important;  and  for 
Jim  work  and  career  goals  are  slightly  more  important. 
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Table  5 


Vhlcb  Is 

More 

Important 

at 

this  Point 

in  Your  Life? 

1 

2 

3 

4  5 

Personal 
Developinent 
Goals 

Both  Work              Moi  ^ 
and  and 
Personal  Goals  Career  Goals 

Ns2 
Age  Thirty 
Transition 

r 
N 

Brooks 

Lori 

Jiffl 

Settling 
Down 

Ns  1 

F 
M 

Elliot 

Nsl 

Beooaing 
One's  Own 
Person 

Ns2 

F 
n 

^nne 

Jack 
Ted 

Nsl 

nxa-Lxre 

(Forties) 

Transition 

F 
H 

Jane 

Restabili- 
zation 

N  =  1 

F 
M 

John 

N=1 

Transition 

F 

Florence 

to  the 
Fif  tie-* 

H 
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Elliot,  la  the  Settling  Down  Life  Phase,  is  tbe 
only  teacher  to  stress  work  and  career  goals  as  most 
iBportant  at  this  point  in  his  life. 

Anne,  Jack,  and  Ted,  all  in  the  more  stable  life 
phase  of  Beooning  One's  Own  Person,  indicate  work  and 
personal  goals  to  be  equally  iaportant,  as  does  Jane  in 
the  Forties  Transition, 

It's  interesting  to  remeBber  that  although  Jane 
responds  here  that  both  career  and  personal  goals  are 
equally  important  to  her  now,  she  has  described  herself 
in  a  period  of  professional  stability,  while  also  in  a 
period  of  personal  transition.     Thus,  the  Forties 
Transition  reflected  in  her  personal  life  does  not 
necessarily  negate  importance  of  her  work  goals.  We 
compare  this  to  Brooks  in  the  308  Transition  who  is  the 
only  ARCS  teacher  to  indicate  personal  development 
goals  more  important  than  work  goals  at  this  time. 

John,  in  the  Hestabilization  Phase  and  Florence, 
in  the  Fifties  Transition,  both  indicate  work  goals 
slightly  more  important  than  personal  goals. 


Bfllationahip  fiX  Life   Phaaaa  ^  Baaaona  for 
Participating  Jj^  ARCS 

Why  ao  teachers  at  different  life  phases  choose  to 
participate  in  a  staff  development  effort  like  the 
ARCS  project?    In  our  original  questionnaire  and  inter- 
views we  attempted  to  investigate  ARCS  teachers'  rea- 
sons for  participating.     Table  6  summarizes  teachers' 
reasons  for  participating  according  to  the  teacher's 
life  age/cycle  phase.     Career  stage  is  indicated  in 
parentheses  after  each  statement. 
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Sufflnary  of  Teaobers'  Beasoos  for  Participating  in  ARCS 
A&ft  Thiyfcv  Tranattion 

JlB    (age  30,  9  years  of  taaobing  experience,  8  at  cur- 
rent sobool)  Sort  out  feelings  about  obange  and  a 
possible  shift  into  administration;  aigbt  help  him 
Bake  better  decisions 

Lori  Cage  34 »  12  years  of  experience,  11  at  current 

school)  Interested  in  innovations;  liked  the  ap- 
proach; Bight  be  interested  in  getting  Ph.D.;  de- 
termined not  to  fall  into  a  rut 

Brooks  (age  33 i  9  years  of  experience,  6  at  current 

school)  As  aid  in  coping  with  changes  to  put  soae 
things  together  in  her  life;  would  look  great  on  a 
resume;  thinking  about  leaving  teaching 

Settling  DownyBfteomlny  Qna'a  Person 

Elliot  (age  34,  11  years  of  experience,  5  at  current 

school)    Has  enjoyed  participating  in  such  activi- 
ties before;  wants  greater  precision  in  conceptu- 
alization of  issues;  may  be  changing  jobs, to 
greater  responsibility 

Bflcoatng  One*  a  ^2JU1  Peraon 

Jack  (age  38,  17  years  of  experience,  all  at  current 
school)    Time  available;  interested  in  getting 
ideas  from  others;  find  out  more  what's  happening 
in  the  school  froB  others 

Anne  (age  38,  10  years  of  experience,  all  at  current 
school)    Interested  in  changing 

Ted    (age  39,  15  yeara  of  experience,  3  at  current 

school)    Has  tlBc;  interested  in  issues;  wants  to 
focus  on  soBething  all  will  have  deep  oaring  about 

Mid~llffl  Transition 

Jana  (age  42,  16  yeara  of  experience,  6  at  current 

school)     Interested  in  changes  in  own  teaching; 
extend  her  success  to  more  areas;  concerned  she  is 
losing  sight  of  kids  froB  the  pressure  to  change 
froB  an  elementary  6th  grade  teacher  to  a  middle 
school  6th  grade  teacher  to  a  Junior  high  6th 
grade  teacher 

RaataMllgatlon 

John  (age  41,  16  years  of  experience,  6  at  current 
school)     Has  time  and  is  interested  in  school 
problems;  wants  to  find  out  mnro  about  education- 
al research;  use  group  as  a  sounding  board 

Tranaltlon  ^  SOa 

Florence  (age  45,  23  years  of  experience,  all  at  pre- 
sent school)     Wants  to  change  her  own  methods; 
needs  shot  in  arm;  to  relieve  monotony;  chance 
to  find  out  "that  I'm  really  doing  things  the 
right  way" 
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Three  teachers'  reaaona  aecia  oharaoterlatlo  of  the 
life  phase  entitled  "Age  Thirty  Transition."    All  are 
considering  changing  jobs;  Lori  and  Jim  are  thinking 
about  shifts  into  adninistration  and  Brooks  is  thinking 
about  leaving  teaching. 

Although  Elliot  8peak3  of  changing  to  a  job  vith 
greater  responsibility  (perhaps  outside  teaching), 
there  is  the  iapression  of  his  Settling  Down,  of  Ms 
having  aade  some  decisions  and  thus  participating  in 
ARCS  acre  froia  an  interest  in  such  activities  before. 
He  is  in  a  period  of  more  stability  compared  to  tke 
transition  of  the  30s  reflected  in  the  comments  of  the 
previous  three  teachers. 

Jack,  Anne,  and  Ted,  in  the  phase  entitled  Bacon- 
ing  One's  Own  Person,  seem  to  be  participating  ia  AfiCS 
from  a  position  of  relative  stability  in  their  careers 
and  personal  lives.  They  have  time  to  do  so  (as  does 
John  who  is  in  a  later  stable  life  phase,  Restabiliza- 
tion  after  40s  Transition)  and  they  are  interested  in 
hearing  what  other  teachers  have  to  say  and  in  Joining 
a  group  of  teachers  working  on  a  common  theme. 

Jane  and  Florence,  however,  seem  more  interested 
in  changes  in  their  teaching.     Both  are  in  transition, 
Jane,  the  Mid-Life  40s  Transition  and  Florence,  tfte 
Transition  to  the  Fifties. 

Preliminary  analysis  of  the  relationship  of  life 
phases  to  reasons  for  participating  in  ARCS  is  pre- 
sented in  each  of  the  ten  in-depth  des Ziriptions  which 
follow.     Figure  ?  helps  to  illustrate  issues  which  ARCS 
teachers  perceive  as  very  important  in  their  current 
life  phases. 

Figure  2  :;uBmarizea  ARCS  teachers'  responses  to 
thirteen  questions  in  the  Educational  Experiences  In- 
ventory.    The  thirteen  questions/issues  were  randomly 
distributed  in  the  questionnaire  but  have  been  put  in  a 
sequential  order  in  Figure  2  according  to  the  critical 
issues  hypothesized  at  various  phases  across  the  life 
span.     For  each  question,  teachers  responded  on  a  five 
point  scale  as  to  whether  the  issue  was:     5)  very  im- 
portant -  a  key  issue  nowj  4)  becoming  increasingly 
important;  3)  somewhat  important;  2)  just  beginning  to 
be  important;  or  1)  not  an  issue  now.     Respondents  were 
given  space  on  each  question  to  add  written  comments  If 
they  wished.     Data  from  teachers'  "key  issues  now" 
(rated  5)  and  "increasingly  important"  issues  (rated  4) 
are  listed  in  Figure  2  and  are  discussed  further  in  the 
case  descriptions. 
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Does  knowledge  of  life  phase  help  ooe  to  under- 
stood the  reasons  Individual  teaohers  have  for  wanting 
to  participate  in  a  oollaborative  action  research  pro- 
ject?   What  developaental  tasks  and  critical  issues  at 
different  life  phases  trigger  teaohers*  desires  for 
Joining  the  ARCS  project? 

Although  this  report  foouses  on  life  phase  and 
life  age/cycle  issues,  later  reports  will  describe 
teachers'  developfflental  stage  characteristics  as  well. 
Thus,  as  each  teacher  is  introduced  in  this  final  sec- 
tion of  the  report,  the  teacher's  developoental  stage 
is  noted  at  the  far  righthand  side,  with  age  on  the 
lefthand  side  and  life  phase  title  in  the  middle  of  the 
heading. 


Case  Hlatoplftfl  qX^  ABCg  Partlolpantg 

iLZtf    (age  30)  (Self-Aware  Level) 

Thirties  Transition 

In  the  late  20s  or  early  30s  the  "age  30  crisis* 
confronts  the  new  adult.     S/he  asks  "What  is  life  all 
about?"    This  questioning  may  result  in  a  change  in 
career  or  personal  relationships. 

Jim  wants  to  sort  out  his  feelings  about  change 
and  he  is  thinking  about  a  .  ossible  shift  into  adminis- 
tration.    He  thinks  that  participation  in  ARCS  might 
help  him  make  better  decisions. 

For  Jim,  school  has  changed.     •!  would  like  to 
look  more  closely  at  those  items  that  cause  change.  I 
believe  that  the  major  and  significant  changes  in  edu- 
catin  must  be  made  by  teachers  if  they  are  going  to  be 
longlasting  and  pertinent." 

In  deciding  on  a  possible  shift  into  administra- 
tion, Jim  suggests  that  participation  in  ARCS  may  »help 
sort  out  some  of  the  feelings  about  teaching/etc." 

Benefits  for  self?     "I  Just  hope  it  would  make  me 
a  better  person  to  make  decislone  ...  in  turn, 
if  I'm  able  to  make  better  decisions  not  only  about 
my  own  class  but  make  them  about  the  school,  then 
what  influence  I  can  have  here  ..." 
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JliB  values  work  and  career  goals  over  personal 
goals  at  tbls  tine  In  bis  life.    Be  feels  be  bas  Just 
ooffle  tbrougb  a  buge  transition  period  ^nA  is  on  tbe 
verg<9  of  making  a  lot  of  obanges.     "Tbirty  and  Wander- 
ing" is  tbe  obapter  beading  be  gives  to  bis  current 
life  period  witb  "Oeoisions,  Decisions"  tbe  name  for 
bis  next  period.     Tbere  is  a  strong  indication  tbat  Jim 
wants  to  take  control  and  aake  tbese  decisions  —  be 
feels  strongly  tbat  teaobers  bave  to  be  involved  if 
obanges  are  to  work. 

Be  perceives  biaself  to  be  aost  bard  at  work  on 
tbe  life  issue  of  making  deeper  investments  in  cboioes 
and  setting  long  range  goals  and  meeting  tbem.  Furtber 
indications  of  Jla*s  transition  period  are  tbat  be  sees 
many  (six)  additional  life  issues  as  becoming  increas- 
ingly important  to  bim:  starting  a  new  career,  develop- 
ing bis  sense  of  blmself  as  an  adult,  becoming  bis  own 
person,  sbaring  everyday  buman  Joys  witb  otbers,  acoom- 
plisbing  important  tbings,  and  accepting  wbat  bas  tran- 
spired in  bis  life  as  bis.     (See  Figure  2.)     Tbe  30s 
Transition  often  includes  attention  to  a  broad  range  of 
issues  ratber  tban  a  narrowing  down  wbiob  we  see  in  tbe 
40s  and  50s  Transitions. 

UU&X    (age  34)  (Self-Aware  Level) 

Tbirties  Transition 

Vbat  options  do  exist  in  tbe  teaobing  profession 
for  those  teacbers  in  tbe  30s  Transition  wbo  wisb  to 
make  a  cbange? 

Lorl  bas  twelve  years  of  teacblng  experience, 
eleven  of  tbem  at  tbe  sobool  m  wbiob  sbe  currently 
teacbes. 

I*ffl  always  Interested  in  bearing  about  innovations 
in  education  wbiob  will  make  me  a  more  effective 
teaober  .   .   .  determined  not  to  fall  Into  tbe  rut 
of  an  experienced  teacber  whose  most  important 
teaching  tool  Is  the  file  cabinet. 

Like  Jim  and  Brooks,  In  the  Thirties  Transition,  Lorl 
Indicates  that  she  has  Just  come  tbrougb  a  huga  transi- 
tion in  her  life  and  work,  and  sne  feels  she  is  on  tbe 
verge  of  making  a  lot  of  obanges.     In  describing  the 
transition,  she  has  Just  experienced,  she  suggests  what 
It  means  to  readjust  to  the  status  quo  of  the  classrooD. 

I  recently  completed  an  M.A.  In  Educational 
Leadership,  and  I  was  looking  forward  to  a 
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Mw  posltloa  in  the  district.    Unf optunataly , 
I  applied  for  3  positions  in  the  district  and 
vas  turned  down  for  all  3.     OverooBing  these 
losses  vas  very  difficult  for  ae.    Now  that 
I*m  over  theB,  I'a  adjusted  to  reassuming  ny 
.*ole  as  a  respeoted  olassrooa  teacher.  How- 
ever, if  the  situation  arises  I  will  apply 
for  a  position  outside  the  olassrooa,  but 
only  if  its  what  I  REALLY  want,  not  for  the 
sake  of  aoving  out  of  the  classrooa. 

Her  participation  in  ABCS  seeas  activated  by  her  inter 
bdt  in  innovations  &nd  because  she  liked  the  approach 
of  teachers  doing  action  research.    Benefits  for  her- 
self include  the  possibility  of  getting  a  Ph.D. 

I  was  very  interested  in  what  you  were  going 
to  offer  and  I  have  to  agree  wholeheartedly 
with  this  new  approach.    Let's  look  at  what 
teachers  say  are  their  own  probleas  instead 
of  going  into  the  classrooa  after  a  while  and 
saying  here  is  your  problea,  now  bow  are  you 
going  to  take  care  of  it? 

Benefit  for  self?     »I  would  really  like  a 
doctorate  soaeday  and  I  have  been  thinking 
about  it  in  teras  of  what  would  I  ever  write 
a  thesis  on  and,  you  know,  when  you  brought 
this  up,  boy,  there  would  sure  be  soae 
interesting  topics  to  explore.** 

Onlike  Jla,  Lori  lists  work  and  personal  goals  as 
equally  iaportant  in  her  life.     This  is  reflected  in 
the  choice  of  4  key  issues  she  is  aost  hard  at  work  on. 
(See  Figure  2.)    She  chose  the  saee  key  issue  as  Jia, 
aaking  deeper  investaenis  in  life  and  work  choices  and 
setting  long  range  goals  and  aeeting  thea.     A  second 
key  issue  reflects  her  balance  of  work  with  acre  per- 
sonal goals:     sharing  everyday  huaan  joys  with  others 
and  aaintaining  wara  relationships  with  friends,  faai- 
ly«  spouse  and  colleagues. 

iesearob  with  life  phases  suggests  that  women  la 
\;heir  20s  focus  more  on  personal  issues  than  men  of 
their  same  age  while  women  in  their  30s  begin  to  focus 
on  work  choices  more.     Lori's  third  issue  is  accoa- 
plishing  a  few  Important  things  in  the  finite  period 
she  has  left.     It  is  unlikely  that  this  issue  reflects 
her  growing  sense  of  the  finiteness  of  tlaia  which 
Neugarten  (1976)  suggests  confronts  adults  at  aid-life 
but  rather  that  Lori  feels  the  pressure  of  a  career 
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ohanga  and  tba  need  to  take  action  before  too  long,  a 
more  typical  Thirties  Transition  lasue.    This  latter 
reason  seems  more  likely  when  listening  to  Lorl's  4th 
key  Isfi^ue  In  life  right  now,  changing  her  activities  to 
reflect  more  realist ioally  who  she  is  and  what  she 
wants  from  her  life  and  work.     Lorl  titles  the  period 
of  life  she  Just  left  as  'Discontent , •  her  present 
period  as  "Thirty  and  Out*  and  the  next  period  as 
*NlrTana. * 


Another  indication  of  Lorl's  Thirties  Transition, 
with  many  Issues  up  in  the  air,  is  that  she  is  not  Just 
working  on  these  five  key  Issues  but  sees  3  additional 
issues  as  becoming  Increasingly  important:  parenting 
(deciding  whether  to  be  a  parent),  exploring  a  new 
position,  and  accepting  what  has  transpired  in  her 
life  as  'hers. " 


A&Afilfi    (age  33)  (Conscientious  Stage) 

Thirties  Transition 

In  confronting  the  Age  30  crisis  the  adi^lt  reex- 
amines the  initial  life  structure  and  the  commitments 
made  in  the  previous  phase  of  the  208. 

Brooks  Is  a  reading  teacher  with  9  years  of  exper- 
ience, 6  at  her  current  school,  whose  reasons  for  par- 
ticipating in  ARCS  most  clearly  describe  her  use  of  ARC.'', 
as  aa  aid  in  coping  with  the  changes  she  sees  in  the 
school  and  with  the  personal  Issues  she  is  confronting 
in  her  life  and  teaching. 

School  has  changed.     «I,  personally,  am  trying 
to  discover  the  effects  that  these  changes  have 
on  me  .   .  .  (talking  about  finding  another  Job) 
...  I  Just  don't  seem  to  be  able  to  cope  with 
all  these  changes.* 

In  early  Journal  entries  Brooks  writes  that  she 
wants  *to  put  some  things  together  in  my  life.   .  ." 
She's  concerned  over  dealing  with  problems  in 
the  school  and  thinking  about  leaving  teaching. 
*Z  said  I  better  really  deal  with  Vhls  issue  now. 
So  I  came  back  to  school  resolved  that  I  better 
deal  with  what  I've  got  here,  before  I  even  try 
to  look  for  ...  if  I  want  to  go  on.  Another 
thing,  I  Just  thought  it  would  look  gr«»at  on  a 
resume.     I  just  mentally  like  to  keep  active, 
I  guess." 

10/21     *I  want  to  understand  vhy  I'm  unhappy 
about  the  'system*  and  the  institution  of  teach- 
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lag.     I  felt  that  keeping  a  Journal  would  help. 
I  needed  sone  notlvatlng  reason  to  get  ae  to 
write.     As  an  undergraduate  In  college  Z  bad 
Tislons  of  becoming  a  researcher  in  psychology. 
I  really  enjoy  researching.     It*s  like  solving 
a  puzzle." 

Like  Jim  and  Lori  she  indicates  she  has  Just  come 
through  a  huge  transition  and  is  on  the  verge  of  making 
a  lot  of  changes  in  her  life  and/or  work.     She  clearly 
recognizes  that  finding  another  Job  and  leaving  teach- 
ing is  not  the  only  answer. 

Finding  another  Job  at  this  time  would  only  be 
fueling  ay  idealism.     I  really  like  my  colleagues 
(very  few  that  I  don»t  like),  1  enjoy  the  junior 
high  age  group,  and  I  am  a  talented  teacher.  So 
why  do  I  want    o  leave  teaching?     I  find  most  of 
■y  problems  are  with  administrators  and  adminis- 
trative methods.     I  feel  so  helpless  and  frustrated 
that  their  power  is  effecting  my  personal  life. 

Brooks'  state  of  transition  is  apparent  by  her 
mention  of  being  hard  at  work  on  five  key  issues  with  4 
additional  issues  becoming  increasingly  important  to 
her.     Like  Lori,  she  lists  two  of  those  key  issues  to 
be  sharing  everyday  human  Joys  with  others  (says,  "Ev- 
ery day  I  work  at  this  —  I'm  aware  of  its  importance") 
and  changing  my  activities  and  ambitions  to  reflect 
more  realistically  who  I  am  and  what  I  want  from  my 
life  and  work.     Brooks  also  keys  in  on  the  issue  of 
being  recognized  for  her  oonti'lbucion  and  achievement 
In  roles  she  values  and  adds  "this  is  the  crux  of  the 
problem  at  school."    Brooks,  Lorl,  and  Jim  all  seem  to 
be  Involved  in  ARCS  for  conscious  reasons  of  personal 
growth  amidst  this  transition  time  of  the  30$. 

Brooks*  two  additional  key  issues  are  valuing 
herself  and  her  choices  and  contributing  to  the  next 
generation  —  "I  have  developed  two  friendships  this 
past  year  with  a  6  year  old  and  8  12  year  old."  Brooks 
Is  the  only  one  of  ten  ARCS  teachers  who  values  person- 
al development  goals  slightly  over  work  and  career 
goals  at  this  time  In  her  life.     Having  been  very 
satlstlfed  with,   and  rated  herself  as  very  successful 
In  previous  staff  development  programs,  she  notes  that 
since  the  Teacher  Corps  project  three  years  ago  the 
Junior  High  "has  gone  through  one  change  right  after 
another.     I,  personally,  am  trying  to  discover  the 
effects  that  these  changes  have  on  me."     She  titles  her 
current  life  period  as  one  of  "Consolidation."  The 
period  she  Just  left  she  titled  "Isolation"  and  she 
looks  forward  to next  period  of  "Exploration," 
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gLLIQT    (age  34)  (Indivlduallstlo  L«vel) 

Settling  Down 

Having  dealt  with  the  Issues  of  the  age  30  crisis, 
the  aale  adult  settles  down  In  the  early  30s,  reaffirm- 
Ing  oomaltaents  and  often  ohooslng  the  career  as  the 
Bost  highly  valued  Investment  of  his  tine  and  energy. 

Slllot,  a  Bath  teacher  of  11  years,  6  of  theo  at 
his  current  school,  vas  originally  sonewhat  hesitant  to 
coDffllt  to  the  two  year  IBCS  project  because  he  vas 
preparing  "to  advance  to  a  role  of  more  responsibility* 
most  likely  outside  the  teaching  field. 

?ery  receatly  I  have  questioned  my  motivation 
In  meeting  weekly  and  discussing  educational 
topics;  I>m  a  little  burned  out  from  that  as 
a  result  of  my  pursuing  the  Masters  degree  In 
Education  I  did  recently.     I'm  considering 
moving  out  of  Education.     I  wouldn't  want  to 
sit  on  a  committee,  sit  on  this  team  rather, 
and  be  only  halfway  Involved  and  have  one  part 
of  me  saying  what  am  I  doing  here? 

In  deciding  to  participate  he  indicates  a  clear  sense 
of  oommitment        a  conscious  decision. 

ARCS  will  ideally  motivate  thought  and  greater 
precision  in  my  conceptualization  of  issues 
relevant  in  (an)  advanced  position. 

Elliot  also  indicates  an  awareness  of  his  own 
skills  as  he  adds: 

I  derive  pleasure  from  such  activities  (action 
research);  I  am  skillful  •  .        I  can  make 
significant  contributions. 

Although  only  moderately  satisfied  with  previous 
staff  development  activities,  he  has  "enjoyed  partici- 
pating in  (research-type)  activities  .  .   ,  during  the 
Teacher  Corps  project  we  had  here.     I  signed  up  (for 
ARCS)  and  was  interested  and  excited  about  it, 

Elliot  does  indicate  that  prior  staff  development  ac- 
tivities have  been  somewhat  helpful  to  him  in  negotia- 
ting changes  in  his  life  or  work  in  terms  of  "motiva- 
tion to  learn  and  filling  voids  in  knowledge  back- 
ground. " 

Elliot  feels  he  is  Just  on  the  verge  of  making  a 
lot  of  changes.     The  life  period  be  just  left  he  titled 
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•FPUfltratloo."    The  present  period  is  titled  ■Moving  On« 
and  the  next  period  he  sees  as  -Living  Coof ortably . •  , 
When  asked  to  Indicate  how  hard  at  work  he  is  on 
certain  life  Issues  he  circled  three  key  Issues  and 
Indicated  the  rest  (out  of  13  listed  In  Figure  Z)  were 
"no»  an  Issue  now,"    This  rating  Is  very  different 
froa  Jlffl,  Lorl,  and  Brooks  ic  the  Thirties  Transition. 
There  Is  a  sense  that  Billot  has  wrestled  with  and  oade 
decisions  on  a  number  of  life  dlleaaas  and  Is  on  his 
way  In  the  life  period  titled  "Settling  Down/flecoalna 
One»8  Own  Person."    Elliot's  three  key  Issues  are  par- 
enting, starting  a  career  and/or  exploring  family  and 
oooounlty  roles,  and  bjlng  recognized  for  his  contri- 
bution and  achisveaent  in  roles  he  values. 

Of  all  ten  ARCS  teachers,  only  Elliot  indicates 
work  and  career  goals  as  significantly  acre  iaportant 
than  personal  goals.     "My  personal  life  right  now  is 
substantially  Involved  in  planning  and  preparing  for 
professional  growth/change."     (Hofer  back  to  Table  5.) 

A2Ul£  (age  38)  (Self-Aware  Level) 

BecoBlng  One's  Own  Person 

-*«»>i^^r?!''  related  goals  are  iaportant  to  Anne  in  the 
stable  life  phase  of  Becoming  One's  Own  Person. 

K*i4**°°*  Poroelves  herself  to  be  in  a  period  of  sta- 
bility, as  she  says  that  "although  Job  security  becomes 
a  wor.-y  each  year,  my  job  and  life  have  not  changed 
much  in  the  past  few  years."    She  has  10  years  of 
teaching  experience,  all  at  the  same  middle  school. 

f5!«!J?i!;      !  i^'*  ^^^^  "Learning  and 

Adjusting"  and  her  present  period  "A  Stable  Life  -  A 
Good  Teacher."    The  phase  of  Settling  Down  and  Be- 
coming Her  Own  Person  certainly  fits  her  perceptions. 
Anne  is  hard  at  work  on  no  major  life  issue  in  Figure 
2.     She  suggests  that  modtf Ications  are  needed  as  she 
looks  ahead  to  her  next  life  period:     "A  Better  Life  - 
A  Better  Teacher."    A  need  for  change  has  evidently 
influenced  her  reasons  for  participating  in  ARCS. 

1  see  the  ARCS  project  as  an  excellent  means 
of  incorporating  new  or  'changing'  methods 
into  my  classroom.     The  community  and  school 
are  in  constant  change.     I  seem  to  be  at  a 
stage  in  life  and  teaching  when  change  is 
necessary  and  needs  to  be  initiated  by  some 
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Work  and  personal  goals  aP9  equally  important  to  Anne. 

Major  issues  in  ay  career  seem  to  be  to  bring 
all  oy  materials  and  know*bov  up  to  date  and 
together.     I  would  like  to  improve  my  tech- 
niques and  become  a  better  teacher  ...  My 
personal  life  seems  very  stable.    My  husband 
has  worked  very  hard  to  earn  his  degree  and 
improve  himself.     My  children  are  in  high 
school  and  seem  very  independent. 

Purpose  of  project?    "I  see  it  as  twofold: 
getting  people  in  touch  with  change  that's 
going  on  and  I  also  see  it  as  a  way  of  me 
working  at  some  problem  that  Z  might  want  1.0 
attack  this  year.     And  really  doing  something 
to  that  problem  and  what  I  identify  as  some- 
thing that  needs  work  in  my  classroom,  work- 
ing with  ohildrei^,  educating  them." 

Benefits  for  self?     "I  think  it*s  a  really 
good  way  for  me  to  realize  some  sort  of  im- 
provement or  growth  and  hopefully  learn  from 
others  and  share  with  them.* 

Anne's  ability  to  face  change  within  her  own  sta- 
bility is  different  from  the  feeling  of  transition  in 
Lori's  and  Jim's  life  phase  descriptions  in  the  30s 
Transition.     This  suggests  that  teachers  in  relatively 
stable  life  age/cycles  will  approach  the  ARCS  project 
differently  from  teachers  in  transitional  life  periods, 

JACK,    (age  38)  (Conventional  Stage) 

Becoming  One's  Own  Person 

Career  related  goals  become  even  more  important 
f**om  ages  35-39  or  39-42  when  the  adult  is  concerned 
with  Becoming  His/Her  Own  Person.     The  adult  is  again 
trying  to  create  a  better  fit  between  the  life  struc- 
ture he/she  has  defined  and  the  reality  of  life's 
challenges. 

Jack  is  a  math  teacher  with  17  years  of  teaching 
experience.     He  has  also  held  a  part-time  adaiinistra- 
tive  level  Job  as  House  Coordinator  at  the  Junior  High 
for  6  years  sinoe  the  Junior  High  changed  to  a  school- 
wittiin-a-sobool  concept.     Jack  indicates  be  has  Just 
come  through  a  period  of  "Transition"  in  feis  life  and 
work  and  is  now  in  a  period  he  titles  "Happy."  Jack's 
key  issue  in  life  right  now  is  sharing  knowledge  and 
skills,  contributing  to  the  next  ge-^eration,  being 
helpful  to  younger  friends  and  associates.     Work  and 
personal  goals  are  equally  important. 
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Jaok*s  reaison  for  participating  in  Afics  ia  because 
"it  sounds  like  an  interestiig  challenge.     I  could  do 
it  now  because  my  outside  scHooa  coi^oitaients  are  few- 
er."   He  is  also  interested  in  getting  ideas  from  oth- 
ers and  sees  that  as  a  benefit  of  his  participation. 

I'm  in  hopes  the  purpose  ...  is  to  look  at 
some  of  the  problems  that  maybe  are  unique  to 
this  school  but  also  affect  Junior  high  educa- 
tion throughout  the  country  ,  .  .  Well,  Just 
participating  and  sitting  and  talking  with  other 
people,  getting  other  ideas,  there  have  to  be 
benefits  you  know,  to  yourself.     Even  if  they 
are  accidental  there  have  to  be  benefits,  It»a 
easy  for  me  to  sit  there  as  a  house  coordinator 
and  also  as  a  teacher  and  not  see  some  of  the 
other  problems  that  have  gone  on  in  the  school. 
I  think  it's  great  to  get  a  cross  section  and 
of  the  six  people  interested  right  now,  we  have 
a  cross  section  somewhat  (of  teachers  in  the 
school) . 

One  other  indication  of  Jack's  stability  in  the 
phase  of  Settling  Down/Becoming  One's  Own  Person  is  the 
feeling  of  being  more  independent  in  his  work,  not 
relying  on  the  old  advisors  but  becoming  open  and 
aware  of  other  opinions  in  the  school. 

llthough  oiily  moderately  satisfied  and  rating 
himself  as  moderately  successful  in  prior  staff  devel- 
opment activities,  he  states,   "I  have  not  taken  too 
many  past  (staff  development)  activities  too  serious- 
ly.    I  have  taken  them  to  satisfy  recertif ication  re- 
quirements.    It  is  now  time  to  do  something  construc- 
tive.*   Jack  titles  his  next  life  period  as  "Growth" 
acd  sees  three  life  issues  as  becoming  increasingly 
important s     accomplishing  a  few  important  things  in 
the  finite  period  left,  making  deeper  investments  in 
choices,  and  sharing  everyday  human  Joys  with  others. 
A  definite  sense  of  a  career  stage  expansion  is  visible 
in  Jack's  choice  to  focus  on  meaningful  activities  in 
the  workplace  of  the  school  now  that  other  major  life 
decisions  are  made. 
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)  X££  (age  39)  (Self-Aware  Level) 

Beooffllsg  One's  Ovn  Person 

Ted  is  also  in  the  phase  of  Beooalng  One's  Ovn 
Person.     Ted,  like  Jaok,  indloates  that  "I  have  the 
time  and  desire  to  participate  in  a  research  project." 
Be  has  fifteen  years  of  teaohlng  experience,  some  in- 
cluding a  prinoipalship,  and  he  has  been  teaching  at 
the  Janior  High  for  three  years. 

At  this  point  in  his  life  Ted  feels  he  is  consoli- 
dating a  major  period  of  work  and/or  professional 
change;  he  titles  the  life  period  he  just  left  "Consol- 
idating Vork  and  Personal  Goals."    His  current  life 
period  is  titled  "Future-Oriented." 

fork  and  personal  goals  are  equally  important. 
Key  issues  he  is  hard  at  work  on  are  parenting  and 
sharing  everyday  human  Joys  with  others,  sharing  know- 
ledge, contributing  to  the  next  generation,  and  accom- 
plishing a  few  important  things  in  the  period  of  life 
left.    Some  of  these  4  key  issues  are  reflected  in 
Ted's  description  of  his  expectations  for  ARCS. 

...  I  think  the  purpose  is  •   .  .  that  we're 
going  to  focus  on  something  that  all  of  us 
have  a  deep  oaring  for  or  we're  going  to  ana- 
lyze a  problem  and  maybe  reach  some  kind  of 
eonclusion  about  it  .  .  .  something  that  will 
make  you  understand  it  better  and  make  you  a 
better  teacher,  maybe  a  better  person  and  will 
meet  at  least  some  of  the  needs  of  the  people. 

Ted  wants  a  "clearer  focus  and  understanding 
of  issues"  such  as:     "classroom  management, 
personal  growth  (kids  and  teachers),  impor- 
tance of  subject  matter  (vhat  we  teach),  lack 
of  time  and  effort  spent  in  developing  charac- 
ter in  pupils." 

Also,  like  Jack,  Ted  speaks  of  goals  for  the 
project  in  terms  of  hope  for  school  improvement  without 
much  mention  of  personal  goals  for  improvement  nor 
self-growth.     An  indication  that  Ted  may  be  approach- 
ing a  time  of  transition,  the  40b  Transition,  is  that 
in  Figure  r  he  notes  three  additional  Issues  are  becom- 
ing increasingly  important  to  the  four  other  issues 
which  are  key  in  his  life  right  now.      The  breadth  in 
issues  is  quite  different  from  both  Jack  and  Anne  who 
seem  to  be  more  stable  than  Ted  in  the  life  phase  of 
Becoming  One's  Own  Person. 
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iM£  (age  42)  (Indlvldualistlo  Level) 

Mld-Llfe  (Forties)  Transition 


The  Mid-Life  Transition  is  a  tiae  of  redefining 
one's  vork  in  conjunction  with  a  deeper  understanding 
of  self.    Jane,  age  42 »  with  16  years  of  teaching 
experience  (6  at  the  middle  school),  indicates  this 
sense  of  redefinition  as  she  gives  the  following  rea- 
sons for  participating  in  ARCS. 

Z  think  this  program  can  make  a  difference 
.  •  .  Also*  I  want  to  change.     In  the  past, 
I  have  always  liked  to  try  new  things,  but 
in  the  last  3  or  4  years,  I  think  I've 
slacked  off  on  innovation  and  become  a  bit 
complacent.     I  want  to  do  something  new. 
I've  gotten  some  systems  down  pat  and  work- 
ing well,  I'd  like  to  extend  'down  pat  and 
working  well'  to  other  areas. 

A  key  issue  for  Jane  is  being  recognized  for  her 
contributions  and  achievement  in  roles  she  values. 
She  says,  "I  want  to  be  the  best  teacher  there  is.  I'm 
pretty  good  already."    Like  Anne,  Jane  looks  for 
change  within  a  stable  sense  of  herself,  her  abilities, 
and  her  accomplishments.     As  part  of  her  redefinition 
of  the  teacher  role,  Jane  is  concerned  that  "I'm 
afraid,  as  I've  changed  from  being  a  6th  grade  elemen- 
tary teacher,  to  a  6th  grade  middle  school  teacher,  to 
a  6th  grade  Juoior  high  teacher  that  I  am  losing  sight 
of  the  kids  because  time  and  production  hlive  become  so 
important. " 

Jane's  second  key  issue  at  this  point  in  her  life 
Is  becoming  her  own  person  with  identity  and  direction, 
not  dependent  on  boss,  spouse,  colleagues,  critics  or 
mentors.     For  instance,  in  relating  issues  in  her  per- 
sonal life  to  participation  in  ABCS  she  says: 

All  my  married  life,  I've  been  a  docile  un- 
adventurous  person,  and  I  think  it's  time  I 
started  being  more  independent.     This  is 
probablf  irrelevant,  but  the  meeting  with  the 
lew  Hampshire  teachers  would  be  a  breakthrough 
In  that  I'd  be  away  from  home  alone  for  the 
first  time. 

This  sense  of  exloring  one's  identity  apart  from 
family  and  work  is  a  common  theme  at  the  Forties  Tran- 
sitiomi.     Changes  in  self-perception  are  typical. 
Change  is  both  internal  and  external  in  Jane's  state- 


aent  above.  .  She  waata  renev#al  Id  her  work  and  Is 
reezaalnlng  bar  roles  as  vlfSf  aother  from  a  now  per- 
speetive  on  herself.     Seeing  herself  as  an  adult  Is 
thus  a  key  issue  that  is  gaining  importance.     She  says, 
"l»¥e  been  dependent  too  long."    The  sense  of  having 
aoooaplished  the  life  tasks  in  the  3O8  called  Becoming 
One's  Own  Person  comes  through  over  and  over  in  her 
professional  work.     She  titles  the  period  she  just  left 
as  •Threshold."    Like  many  women  in  the  Forties  Transi- 
tion she  is  now  concentrating  on  issues  of  indepen- 
dence.    She  titles  her  current  period  "Disequilibrium" 
and  looks  forward  to  a  next  period  of  "Autonomy  and 
Harmony. " 

In  Jane's  response  there  is  also  an  urgent  quality 
of  most  transitions  as  compared  to  more  stable  times. 
The  Forties  Transition  is  often  seen  as  the  internal 
clock  shifting  from  time  lived  to  time  left  to  live. 
Urgency  is  expressed  by  many  at  this  transition,  in 
Jane,  however,  the  professional  side  is  quite  stable, 
"I  feel  I  have  accomplished  important  things  and  expect 
to  continue.     I  feel  no  pressure  or  panic  about  the 
finiteness  of  it  all." 

Although  Jane  notes  that  prof essinally  she  i-  in 
a  period  of  stability,  while  personally  she  is  ic  a 
period  of  transition,  she  seems  to  be  on  the  verge  of 
making  changes  in  both  personal  life  and  work.  One 
will  undoubtedly  affect  the  other. 


jLQHI  (age  ill)  (Conscientious  Stage) 

Bestabilization  After  40s  Transition 

After   the  HOb  Transition,  one  again  enjoys  a  peri- 
od of  restaollization  to  enj      one's  choices  and  life 
style. 

John  has  been  teaching  science  at  the  Junior  High 
for  11  years  and  has  19  total  years  of  teaching  experi- 
ence.    He  was  chairperson  of  the  staff  development 
program  for  the  Junior  High  School  and,  in  fact,  was 
part  of  the  team  that  designed  the  current  district- 
wide  staff  development  plan,  having  to  appear  personal- 
ly before  5  town  school  boards  to  negotiate  approval. 
Because  of  the  expeiienoe,  he  says,   'l  can  deal  with 
administation  and  school  boards  better  than  before.  * 
He  is  one  of  two  ARCS  teachers  to  note  that  he  is  In  a 
period  of  stability;  evidently  this  is  important  to  his 
reasons  for  participating  In  AHCS.     He  has  come  through 
a  transition  initiated  by  a  divorce  and  has  had  total 
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responsibility  for  raising  his  Junior  high  aged  son  for 
the  last  few  years.     There  is  a  sense  thau  in  the 
current  period  of  stability,  John  can  ooabine  study  of 
action  research  (AHCS)  with  his  family  responsibilities 
and  enjoy  both, 

1  enjoy  teaching  Junior  high  students.  I 
have  taught  in  public  and  private,  snail 
and  large  schools  (and  have  seen  many 
changes  good  and  bad),  and  have  many  ideas 
of  how  to  improve.     In  the  past  my  personal 
life  has  been  hectic  so  extra  time  could 
not  be  used.     Now  I  have  the  time. 

In  John,  like  Jane,   there  is  a  sense  of  timing  and 
of  being  able  to  look  backward  and  forward  in  reflect- 
ing on  oneself, 

John's  main  issue  in  life  right  now  seems  to  be 
mentoring.     Very  important  to  him  is  sharing  his  know- 
ledge and  skills,  contributing  to  the  next  generation 
of  teachers,  and  being  helpful  to  younger  friends  and 
associates.     Important  .'n  his  career  he  says  is  "what 
is  good  for  students,"    He  sees  the  AHCS  group  as  a 
potential  sounding  board  for  his  ideas. 

Benefits?     "For  me,  yes,  because  in  dealing 
with  people  you're  working  with,  if  you're 
talking  with  them  on  a  basis  in  which  you 
are  constantly  sharing  ideas  it  can't  help 
but  help  either  you  or  them;  even  if  you 
■ay  not  agree  with  the  idea,  if  they  have 
a  sounding  board,  if  it  helps  them,  it 
helps  you. 

In  regards  to  this  Interview  question  at  the  beginning 
of  the  project,  we  note  that  on  a  regular  weekly  basis 
through  the  year,  John  has  shared  his  ARCS  log  comments 
with  the  principal  and  at  least  25%  of  the  Junior  High 
staff.  ® 


One  more  aspect  of  the  stabilization  after  either 
the  Thirties  or  Forties  Transition  is  a  response  which 
Indicates  pursuing  long  term  goals  and  accelerating 
progress  or  satisfying  intellectual  curiosity  and 
exploring  personal  Interests,     John  illustrates  this 
latter  facet  of  stabilization  wh3D  he  says  that  he's 
not  done  much  with  educational  research  and  'that's 
part  of  the  reason  why  I'm  getting  Involved  now  to 
find  out  more  about  it  .   .   .  and  to  maybe  be  involved 
with  it."    John  titles  the  life  period  be  Just  left 
"Trying  to  Swim"  and  the  curroac  period  "Surviving." 
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flQREFZK  (age  45)  (Consoientious  Stage) 

Fifties  Transltloo 

The  transition  Into  the  50s  Involves  another  reex- 
anlnatlon  of  the  fit  between  one*s  life  structure  and 
oneself  and  often  results  in  a  need  for  redirection. 

Florence  has  taught  all  of  her  23  rears  at  the 
sane  alddle  school.     She  Is  single  and  has  no  fanlly 
In  Mleblgan.     *My  friends  are  ay  family,*  she  says. 
The  title  she  gives  to  her  current  life  period  is 
"Everything  in  Its  Place"  and  the  period  she  Just  left 
she  titles  "Aggravation  Dnllaited."    Although  she  Indi- 
cates iter  current  period  to  be  acre  stable^  her  reasons 
for  participating  indicate  a  need  for  change. 

I  vould  like  to  explore  soae  new  approaches 
to  presentation  of  language  to  students  at 
this  level  (Yth  and  8th  grades)  ...  I  know 
there  are  probably  ways  that  I  can  be  more 
•ffeotive,  and  I*d  like  to  explore  those 
possibilities.     It  is  Inportant  to  do  this 
sow  to  alleviate  a  feeling  of  monotony  X  am 
experiencing. 

Comaeats  like  this,  in  periods  of  relative  stability, 
make  otm  wonder  whether,  in  fact,  human  life  is  based 
on  change  and  those  periods  of  stability  are  only 
stopping  plaoes  in  p  cycle  of  transitions.  Florence 
adds,  "I  wanted  to  find  out  if  there  are  some  ways  to 
institute  changes  in  my  methods  and  still  be  as  effec- 
tive a  teacher  ua  I  think  I  am  now."    Like  Jane,  there 
is  the  need  for  change  but  a  kind  of  change  that  re- 
tains one's  effectiveness.     Also,  we  note  Florence's 
clear  s<»Qse  of  her  own  capabilities  not  mentioned  by 
Jim  or  Lorl,  who  are  in  the  30s  Transition  and  still 
discovering  and  testing  their  skills. 

For  Florence,  like  Jane  in  the  Mid-Life  Forties 
Transition,  the  ARCS  program  may  be  providing  a  set- 
ting for  redefining  one's  work  in  conjunction  with  a 
deeper  understanding  of  self.     Florence,  more  than 
Jane,  is  seeking  professional  autonomy.     Florence  has 
for  tite  last  eight  years  been  resident  manager  of  the 
apartaent  she  had  lived  in  for  20  years.  Obviously, 
this  involved  extensive  duties  and  responsibilities. 
In  her  teaching,  however,  there  is  a  neea  to,  she  says, 
"find  out  for  myself  that  I'm  really  doing  things  the 
right  way,  you  know." 
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Bar  ooDoern  wltb  meaningful  toaotoing  decisions  and 
ber  part  in  making  tbose  decisions  is  also  reflected  in 
ber  eomments  about  the  purpose  of  ABCS  as  sbe  sees  it. 
Tbe  project  appealed  to  ber  because  it  recognized  tbe 
capabilities  sbe  knows  sbe  bas. 

ARCS  sounded  interesting  wben  my  principal 
mentioned  it  at  staff  meeting.     I  was  es- 
pecially interested  wben  sbe  said  tbat  tbis 
researcb  would  not  be  tbe  usual  educator- 
deoides-obanges  cype  witb  tbe  teaober- 
•xpected-to-instltute  it. 

I  tbink  it*s>  so  attractive  to  me  ...  It 
seems  tbat  finally  somebody  is,  instead  of 
saying  bere-is-a-problem-we-want-you*to-> 
prove- tbia*is-a-probleffi,  is  saying  to  me 
wbat  do  you  see  are  tbe  problems  in  your 
classroom  situation?    And  wbat  can  we  do 
about  it,  ydu  know,  wbat  can  you  tell  us 
about  tbis  problem  and  bow  can  we  work 
on  it  so  it* a  no  longer  a  problem? 

Florence's  key  issues  in  life  rigbt  now  are  sbar- 
ing  knowledge  and  skills  wltb  otbers,  sbaring  everyday 
joys  wltb  otbersy  and  accepting  wbat  bas  transpired  in 
life  as  hers,  valuing  berself  and  ber  cboices.  Indica- 
tions of  transition  amidst  stability  are  tbat  Florence 
notes  5  additional  life  issues  are  becoming  increasing- 
ly important  as  well. 


Summary 

Tbis  preliminary  report  bas  described  ARCS  teacb- 
ers*  life  age/cycle  obaracteristlcs  in  relation  to  tbelr 
reasons  for  participating  in  a  collaborative  action  re- 
search project.     Tbe  data  bave  suggested  tbemes  and  is- 
sues in  the  teaching  profession  and  individual  dimen- 
sions of  teachers*  lives,  in  relation  to  the  process  of 
collaborative  action  reseaich.     The  themes  will  continue 
to  be  investigated  through  the  life  of  tbe  project. 

Barlier  reports  of  key  activities  and  events  of 
the  first  year  of  the  project  are  available  from  Sharon 
Kodle  OJa  at  the  ARCS  project  office,  Morrill  Hall, 
University  of  New  Hampshire,  Durham,  New  Hampshire 
03824. 
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Appendix  A 


eOUCATIONU.  EXrailENCES  INVCllTDinr 
FM  ACTION  fifSeMCM  ON  CXMBE  IN  SOMMj  mJlCT 

DlrMtlomt   Semm  wtlom  wm  pmtrueturad  and  ealf  for  Juit  «  diwk  mrk  or  elr«l« 

r.   Other  «iBstlont  ara  opwi-endad;  plMt*  i»«  ntra  tpaca  If  It's 


in 


1.   Your       (plan*)    2.  Sm 


*.   SiAJaet  you  taach   5.   flrada  of  tt^ts  you  taadi  «tfi 

7th   8th   9th  

^'         "oy  yaan  of  aiipartanea  a»  yeuAav^'^aaeMftg  at  th*  Junior  hl^f  In  all f  

7.   tfiat  Is  tha  laval  of  your  pravloua  ^lueattM?   •.*./■.$.         ;  tJk.  ♦  15  ; 

♦  30  ;  H.A./N.S.  !  H.A.y*  15  ;  IIJI.  ♦  30         ;  NJ|.  ♦  ^  ; 

Othar  \ 

SL***!?''**  rou  with  yoor  aicpartmda  In  Insarviea  or  ataff  davalopMont? 
(KoH  Mail  dSM  ft  aaat  your  naads,  hcj^you  achlaw  your  goali,  ate.T  MaaM 
eirela  ona  muter  on  tha  teal*  baloM.) 

5  4  3  2  1  not  vary 

•atlflflad  aodarataly  satlsflad  latltflad 

9.   Itoj  Mold  you  rata  your  luceaas  as  a  participant  In  prior  staff  da«alopwnt  prograw? 
(Ptaasa  «lrela  ona  nu^ar  baiaw.) 

,  *  5  2  »  "ot  vary 

•^ceassful  wdsrataly  succassful  suecassful 

10.   Wiry  ara  you  Intarastsd  In  tha  Action  nm§—rei>  on  Changa  In  Schools  frojaet? 

*  T^!'*^''        <5"~«»<»"  •»  as  yoo  can.   Mhy,  for  axMspla,  Is  I*  ianrtant 

to  do  this  nM  as  oppesad  to  som  othar  tiM  in  your  Ufa?) 
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11.  Mm  thart  •  erittcat  ln«ldwit  or  rMllsatioit  that  led  yeu  to  ^Ida  to 
partleipaca  fn  tfia  ARCS  pnigraat   (If  to.  plaaaa  daacrK.) 


12. 


rrom  yoar  aiiparlanea  In  tlw  AM3  In  ralatien  to  ifiaaa  latuatr 
(PlaaM  ansMsr  thft  quntlon  as  ^lly  m  pu  can.) 


-ra  tha  m}or  Itauaa  In  yoar  parsonal  Ufa  rl^t  homT   Hw  do  thasa 
iMuaa  niau  to  your  partielpatloit  or  aaparr-wa.  In  MSS1 
(naaM  anwar  this,  too,  at  fully  as  you  can.) 


I*.    Mtfeh  It  mr»  la^rtant  at  thit  point    In  your  Ufa? 
(Ptaata  clrela  ona  nia^ar  baloM.) 

"V      5                 h             both   3                    2  \  mr 

.                         -Oft  goalt  and  paraooal 

cartar  goal.                         p,«onal  gaal.  H^JS^t 

art  aqually  Inportant  gealt 
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15.  Qia|»r«d  witfi  otf>«r  psrtodi  In  your  llf«.  dp  you  ft«l  that  you  now  In  «  nrlod 
of  fltablllty  or  trsmltlon  In  your  Ufa  and  Morkl 

M«  In  •  parlod  of  ftiblllty  I'a  In  a  porlod  of  firmtltlon 

16.  noaaa  diaek  bolaw  tfw  ttatOMnt  chat  aoat  naarly  dMoHboa  your  sltnatfcn  at  thlt 
poTnt  In  your  lift.  (If  aora  than  ono  vtaCMant  appltas,  put  a  1  by  tho  itatMont 
tteit  It  HDot  accunta,  and  put  a  2  by  tfM  othar  ralawant  itataamt.l 

Nat  audi  hat  changad  for  aa  In  tha  last  Mvaral  yaara; 
!*■  In  a  atabfa  iltuatlon  with  wpaet  to  ay  Ufa  and  Mortt. 

.  1*^  Juit  OOM  threugh  a  huga  tranaltlon  parlod  In  ay  tifb  and  Horfc. 

 I  fMl  l'«  eenoolldating  a  mjor  parted  of  partonat  and/or 

profnalonal  dianga. 

 I  fMl  I'M  JuBt  on  tha  warga  of  aatring  a  lot  of  chmgas  In  ay  Ufa 

an4^or  Morfc. 

  Othars   


17.    naaaa  eirela  ona  ntiater  f»r  aadi  ftataaant  balow  to  Indlcata  hoWhard  at  work*' 
you  an  on  aach  of  tha  fol1e»fiM  itMiofl  at  this  point  In  your  Ufa. 
Spaca  la  pravtdad  for  cainiti  to  ai^and  or  qualify  ymir  aniMar. 

a)   Saparating  ayMlf  froa  af  faalty  and/or  ay  parwitt'  as^eetatiora 

5  4  baeoaing  3  soawhat       2  Jutt  t  not  an 

l^rtant-  Incraat Ingly  laportant      baglnning  to     Iisua  now 

a  kay  ttsua  mw      laportant  ba  laportant 

ODavnt: 


b)   fartntlng... raising  ay  ehlldran  as  I'd  Ilka  to  (or  daciding  to  ba  a  parant) 

5  ♦  3  2  1 

QBaawit:   


c)   Starting  a  earaar  and/or  axploring  faaily  or  eoMamlty  roles 

5  *  3  2  1 

CoMant:   


<0   lalng  rseognltad  for  ay  contribution  and  achlawoaant  In  roias  I  «alua 

5  *  3  2! 

CoBNnt:   
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m)   AGBB^ilfhlng  a  fm  laportant  things  In  0w  finit*  ptrlod  I  h«w  Uft 
S  %  3  2  1 


f)   Swing  HTM  If  m  an  adult,  basoalng  p«'-t  of  th«  adult  world 

5  4  3  2  1 


^  g)   Itakli^  dMpar  lnwtiiti  In  m  cfcolCM  for  llf*  and  work; 

letting  long  rango  goals  and  aaotli^  thaa 

)  5  *  3  2  1 


ri)   SMrlng  wtf  tinawl^dgs       ikllltg  eontrfbutifiv  tP  ttm  tmxt  gMratfon, 
biifng  halpftil  to  ywngvr  frlsndt  md  MwclatM 


1 


f)   iTCoaliif  mf  own  parson  i#ltti  Idtattty  oitd  dlrKtloOg  wt  dopwtdfit  on  bootg 
fpotttot  epfloafuif  g  erftici  or  oMton 


5 

COMIVfIt  • 


Sharing  avanrday  huatn  Joys  with  othars;  naintalnlng  Morai  ralatfonshlps 
with  friands,  fatally,  ay  spousa,  and  eoMaaguas 

5  k  3  2  1 


t: 


it)   Accapting  what  has  transplrvd  In  ay  Ufa  u  "aina,"  valuing  aysalf  and 
ay  cholcas 

S  4  3  2  1 

Comants   
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t)   Ot^.ippfng  ay  tmnm  of  ayMlf  m  an  adult 

Coflrsnt: 


«)   Oianglnf  «y  actlvttfai  and  a ab it Ions  to  raflact  oera  raal Ittlcatlv  who  I 
•nd  what  I  Mant  frm  m  Ufa  and  wrfc  »  «  ly  -no  • 

5  *  3  2  1 


18. 


Thinking  about  parlodf  of  your  Ufa  at  diaptari  In  your  autobiography,  pi 
gi«a  a  dtaptar  haading  to  tfta  praMnt  parlod  of  your  Ufa. 


Hw  about  a  title  for  th«  parlod  you  Just  ItftT 


Wwt's  your  guess  for  a  chapter  heading  for  the  next  period  of  your  life? 


19. 


20. 


Has  baing  a  participant  In  prior  ttaff  da««lopMnt  activities  helped  you  mke 
any  changes   n  your  life,  or  negotiate  any  transitions  In  your  life  or  wrfc? 
iPiesse  circle  the  approprfaca  n unbar  beloM.) 

~;   5  k  slightly        J  soMwhat        2  vary  1  In  som 

not  really  helpful  helpful         helpful  In        Mays,  thoae 

transttiM  expertencas 
created  the 
transition 

It  would  help  to  know  the  factors  en  which  you  base  your  ensMer  to  Question  19, 
f  you  Indicated  a  program  was  helpful  In  negotiating  a  transition,  could  you 
indlcata  what  ^u  believe  ^e  trensitlon  to  \m  and  how  the  staff  dtoveloment 
program  experience  fecllltated  (or  hinlerad)  It. 
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i1.    LMrwIwq  %ty\m  Inywtery^? 

mil  Imwitory  mw«w9  ymtr  pfHrni  Mftiod  of  Sumlng.   As  ycu  tato  It, 
fiwi  •  High  rwfc  to  tfiOM  Mrdt  Mtileh  boft  ohoroetorln  ^  My  you  loim 
ad  o       mtk  to  tho  mot^  lAldi  am  lont  efioractorlftfc  of  your  loomlno 
stflo,    Comtrw  looming  In  o  brood  mhoo  oereti  o  wido  vorlocy  of 
ootfvltloi,  not  only  ocodMie  ittidy. 


Mffomot  choroctorf  -^-%  In  tho  lovootory  oro  oquotly  good.    Thoro  oro  no 
right  or  wrong  ontMri.   Tho  ol«  of  tho  Invmtory  ts  to  dtacrlbo  bm  you 
loom,  not      oraluoto  your  loomfng  oblttty. 

Tfcom  on  ntno  tots  of  words  lifted  bolow.    Hmh  ordyr  ooeh  tot  of  fm^r 
Mfds  ooitgning  o  %  to  tho  word  which  hoot  choractorliof  your  looming 
ftylo,  0  3      tho  word  idileh  nont  bote  ehoraoterfm  your  looming  otylo, 
0  2  to  tho  noict  fm§t  choroetorlttic  word,  md  o  1  to  tfio  word  which  It 
toast  ehoraotorfttic  of  ^  m  a  loomor.    8o  two  to  assign  a  dlff^mnt 
rsnk  ntMbor  to  oach  of  tho  four  words  In  ooSTsot.    flo  not  ako  tIaaJ  


 dlscrlflilnoting 

2-  ffacaptl¥a 
J.  fooHno 

aixaptlno 
5.  ^^Jntultlvo 
5-  Attract 
7*  prosaiit*orfontod 
8»  axportanco 
9-   ^Intansa 

nm  scoKiNc  ouvt  i 

K  

mn 


tontatl¥B 
ralovant 

watching 

rlsk*takar 

irpduetfvo 

obsarvinq 

rafloctlnq 

^arvatlon 

rasanwd 


no 


mm 


Klcal 
_linwrttal 
doino 


Inwiwid 

analytical 
^^th  Inking 

avaluatl^ 

logical  guostlonino 

cone  rata  ^  actlvo 

__futym-or  I  an  tod  pragoatlc 

concaptuaUxatlon  ^^^anparfnantatfon 
 ^rational  rosponslblo 


An 


(Scoring  will  ho  axplafnad  at  tha  ARCS 


ting.) 


AE 


♦Tha  Loaming  Styfa  tnvontery  1$  ffvm  Kolb,  Aubln  and  Hcfntyra  (Eds J, 

Organliatlonal  Psychology:    An  Exporlsntlal  Approach^  Prantlca-Hall .  197*. 
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TWTHQPnCTTQM  -  7/3- 

The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  deaorlbe  context 
issues  wtaloh  affect  tesoher  initiated  obaage  in  two 
schools.     The  data  for  the  paper  have  been  generated 
through  tape  recordings  of  veekly  action  research 
teacher  team  aeetings,  analyses  of  the  tapes,  inter* 
▼ievs  with  teachers  and  principals,  and  analyses  of 
teacher  Journals  collected  daring  the  first  eight  aeet- 
ings  of  Action  Research  on  Change  in  Schools  (AfiCS) 
which  is  a  two  year  collaborative  action  research  pro- 
ject inTOlying  two  groups  of  aiddle/Junior  high  school 
teachers,  one  in  Michigan  and  one  in  New  Haspshire. 

Between  September  and  Oeoember,  1981,  each  team 
consisting  of  five  teachers  was  observed  during  eight 
meetings.    Each  teacher  partioipated  in  two  in-depth, 
semi-structured  interviews  and  completed  several  writ- 
ten questionnaires.    Tape  recordings  of  the  meetings 
and  Interviews  were  transcribed  and  used  as  data.  Each 
teacher  kept  a  written  log  or  Journal  over  this  time 
period,  and  these  logs  were  used  as  an  additional 
source  of  data.    On  the  basis  of  these  data  and  inter- 
views with  the  principals  and  other  teachers  in  the 
schools  a  profile  of  the  context  for  each  school  has 
been  constructed. 

For  this  paper  eontaaet  is  defined  as  the  social 
and  interacting  phenomena  which  surround  and  pervade 
the  teachers*  efforts  to  initiate  changes  through  ac- 
tion rdsearoh.     Context  includes  not  only  the  physical 
and/or  organizational  properties  of  the  settings,  but 
also  the  histories,  influenoers,  missions  and  capabili- 
ties of  the  setting.     It  includes  the  natu7*e  of  the 
leadership  available,  the  conventions  of  teaching  and 
learning  held  by  the  staff  and  students,  and  the  per- 
ceptions and  expectations  of  the  immediate  community 
(Griffin,  1982). 


WUSa.  COMTBIT  TSSnES 

A  school  can  be  viewed  as  a  unique,  complicated, 
sooio-cultural  system  comprised  of  a  history,  norms, 
values,  modes  of  communication  and  intersection,  expec- 
tations, time  perspective,  role  definitions  and  pro- 
grammatic and  behavioral  regularities.     These  elements 
make  a  school  different,  set  it  apart  from  other 
schools,  and  constitute  a  fibrous  phenomenclogy  which 
profoundly  affects  teacher  behavior  and  school  change. 
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To  explore  the  phenomenology  and  aoolo-oultural  system 
of  the  school,  this  paper  follows  the  oonceptual  paths 
cut  by  Lortle  (1975),  Sarason  (1982),  Little  (1981), 
and  Zerabavel  (1981)  focusing  on  the  contextual  vari- 
ables of  the  principal,  school  history,  time,  oolleglal- 
ity  and  experimentation,  and  organizational  environment. 
It  is  hoped  this  preliminary  description  and  analysis 
will  provide  a  coherent  framework  to  grasp  and  under- 
stand the  subtle  and  elusive  quality  of  the  gestalt  of 
school  context. 

THE  ££A&££  FOB  SCHOOL  COHTEXT 

Our  initial  data  analysis  isuggests  that  school 
change  is  Idiosyocratio  and  is  a  function  of  the  unique 
context  of  a  school  and  that  the  outcomes  of  change, 
the  way  change  is  conceptualizaed  and  implemented,  and 
the  intentions,  goals,  and  technologies  of  change  are 
mediated  by  the  school's  context. 

The  interacting  phenomena  and  social  ecology  of 
the  school  are  elusive,  complex,  and  difficult  to 
describe  (Cusick,  1973) •     The  search  for  school  context 
as  a  holistic  entity  has  troubled  researchers  who 
cannot  agree^on  either  the  possibility  or  desirability 
of  identifying  and  encapsulating  the  "buzzing  confu- 
sion of  simultaneously  existing,  multi-level,  mutti'ally 
interacting  variables"  (Argyris,  1958,  101).  Anderson 
(1982.  371-372)  indicates  that  some  researchers  view 
school  context  as  a  possible  but  not  desirable  focus  of 
research,  and  like  the  Albatross  only  a  burden  to  policy 
makers  who  need  information  on  mechanisms  that  can  be 
easily  manipulated  to  affect  student  outputs.  For 
other  researchers  school  context  is  seen  as  a  desirable 
focus  of  study,  but  one  which  is  unattainable  -  taking 
on  the  qualities  of  the  Unicorn:    a  mythological  beast 
to  be  hoped  for  and  dreamt  about  but  one  which  can 
never  be  found.     Then  there  are  more  optimistic  re- 
searchers who  view  school  context  research  as  both  pos- 
sible and  desirable  -  a  Phoenix  born  of  the  ashes  of 
past  school  research.     We  identify  with  the  latter 
group  and  use  the  lens  of  action  research  to  examine 
the  cooplexitles  of  school  context. 

The  Interacting  variables,  unsynohronized  inten- 
tionality,  shifting  circumstances,  and  unintended  tur- 
bulence of  school  context  require  dynamic  recursive  in- 
quiry and  multiple  data  collection  procedures.  Action 
research  is  the  critical  piece  in  our  study  of  the  pbe- 
nomenologioal ,  and  includes  criteria  for  directing 


Inquiry  to  aooosDodate  the  ongoing  shifts  inherent  in 
school  oontext.     The  recursive  nature  of  action  re- 
search implies  there  are  no  stable  olearly  delineated 
parameters  in  the  study  of  school  oontext  hut  rather 
ongoing  infinite  revisions  of  inquiry.    Ve  began  our 
study  by  not  assuming  that  all  else  remains  constant 
while  the  teacher  researchers  and  the  school  are  under 
study. 

The  action  research  model  in  seeking  comprehen- 
siveness and  understanding  sacrifices  some  of  the  ob- 
jectivity and  precision  of  measurement  of  the  experi- 
mental research  model.     Further »  in  maintaining  its 
relativistic  flavor,  the  model  loses  some  of  its  au- 
thority.    In  an  attempt  to  compensate  for  these  fea- 
tures of  the  model  we  have  built  in  features  of  the 
classical  psychometric  pre  and  post  test  model  and 
that  is  where  we  begin  the  search  for  school  oontext. 


Barly  research  on  organisational  climate  relied*  on 
perception  -  the  consensus  of  participants  -  to  define 
olimate.     School  climate  research  was  based  primarily 
on  the  work  of  Halpin  and  Croft  (1963)  who  developed 
the  Organizational  Climate  Description  Questionnaire 
(OCDQ)  and  confidently  asserted  that  "the  climate- 
profiles  may  indeed  constitute  a  better  criterion  of  a 
school's  effectiveness  than  many  measures  that  have  al- 
ready entered  the  field  of  educational  administration" 
(pp.  82-83}f.     Hundreds  of  studies  have  been  completed 
on  the  OCOQ  and  its  influence  is  widely  recognised  by 
researchers. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  ARCS  project  teachers  were 
administered  the  Organizational  Environment  Assessment 
Instrument,  an  inventory  similar  in  its  design  to  the 
OCDQ.    The  Organizational  Environment  Assessment  Inven- 
tory consists  of  the  twenty-six  items  dealing  with 
such  matters  as  decision  making,  staff  interaction  and 
cooperation,  administrative  support,  communication  be- 
tween teachers  and  administrators,  and  teacher  and  ad- 
ministrator influence  (see  Table  1).     Results  of  the 
pre  test  administration  of  the  instrument  revealed  sig- 
nificant differences  between  the  M:*  cbigan  and  New  Hamp- 
shire action  research  teams'  perception  of  their 
school's  organizational  environment. 
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Members  of  the  Miehigan  teto  perceived  that  the"^^ 
aebool  adBlnlstratlon  had  aubatantlal  confidence  and 
truat  in  teachers  (5)i  teachers  had  substantia:  but  not 
eoaplete  confidence  and  truat  in  adainiatrators  (4), 
adainistration  was  generally  (4)  or  fully  aupportive 
(1)  of  teachers,  there  usually  were  favorable  and  ao* 
tivating  attitudea  aaong  the  staff  toward  the  achool 
and  its  goala  (4),  there  was  acderate  (3)  or  extensive 

(1)  interaction  aaong  the  staff,  teachers  felt  soaewhat 

(2)  or  completely  (2)  free  to  discuss  iaportant  things 
about  their  Jobs  and  the  school  with  school  adainis- 
trators,  and  teachera  had  aoderate  (4)  to  substantial 

(1)  influence  in  shaping  the  goals  and  activities  of 
their  teaaa  and  departaents. 

In  contraat  aeabers  of  the  Hew  Haapshire  teaa  per- 
ceived that  the  school  adainistration  had  little  confi- 
dence and  trust  in  teachers  (3)f  teachera  had  little 
confidence  and  trust  in  adainistration  (5),  adainiatra- 
tion  was  soaewhat  supportive  (5),  there  soaetiaes  were 
hostile  and  not  activating  attitudes  aaoag  the  ataff 
toward  the  school  and  its  goala  (4),  there  was  little 

(2)  to  aoderate  (2)  interaction  aaong  the  teaching 
staff  and  teachers  had  very  little  (3)  to  aoderate  (1) 
influence  in  ahaping  the  goals  and  activities  of  their 
teaas  and  department. 

The  Michigan  research  team  perceived  that  teachers 
were  usually  consulted  (3)  or  substantially  involved 
(2)  in  developing  special  prograaa  for  students  and 
teachers  were  usually  (3)  or  seldoa  (2)  consulted  about 
decisions  related  to  their  work.     The  New  Haapshire  re- 
search teaa  perceived  that  teachers  were  consulted  not 
at  all  (1),  occasionally  consulted  (1),  usually  con- 
sulted (2),  and  substantially  involved  (1)  in  develop- 
ing special  programs  and  teachers  were  seldom  (3)  or  not 
at  all  consulted  about  decisions  related  to  their  work. 

On  the  aatter  of  coaaunication  the  Michigan  teaa 
perceived  that  coaaunication  between  teachers  and  the 
administration  was  adequate  (4)  and  that  coamunicati&n 
through  department  leadership  to  the  administration  was 
accurate  (4).     Theiie  was  a  different  perception  among 
members  of  the  New  Hampshire  team.     They  saw  communica- 
tion between  teachers  and  adainistration  as  not  at  all 
adequate  (2),  soaewhat  adequate  (1),  and  adequate  (1) 
and  coaaunication  between  the  department  leadership  and 
the  administration  as  not  at  all  accurate  (1),  somewhat 
accurate  (2),  and  accurate  (1). 
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TABLE  i 
CyCAWIZATlOHAL  EWVIR0W4EMT 


ASSESSMENT  IWSTRUWEWT 

For  each  of  the  Itm  m  tKa  follMlng  p»,e».  please  circle  the  letter  under  the  epproprieto  response. 

Instruct  Ions  1 
Variahle 


I. 


1. 


4. 


Dofs  tho  school  eihiln* 
istraf ion  have  trust 
and  confidence  in 
teachers 


Do  teachers  have  con- 
fldeoce  and  trust  in 
the  adsinistrstionf 


is  the  behavior  of 
adninistrstlon  sup* 
portiveT 


Wiat  kinds  of  teacher 
■otlves  are  used  by 
the  school  systen? 


Itave  no  confidence 
and  trust  in  teachers 


Have  no  confidence 
and  trust  in 
adainistrators 


t%*havior  is  not 
supportive 


Job  security »  eco- 
noitic  needs »  end  the 
desire  for  status 


Have  a  tittle 
confidence  and 
trust  in  teachers 


Have  a  little 
confidence  and 
tnist  in 
adBlniatrators 


Hl-l  NH*S 


Behavior  is  some- 
what supportive 


Hi^l 


NH.4 


Eccmosiie  needs  and 
moderate  use  of  the 
desire  for  status » 
affi list  ion  with 
peers  and  achieve^* 
mnt 


Have  substantial 
confidence  end 
trust  in  teachers 


NUS 


im-2 


Have  substantial 

but  m>t  cosiplete 
confidence  end 
trust  in 
adnintstrators 

H..4  = 


Behavior  Is 
generally  sup- 
portive 

C 

HI. 3  m-i 


EconMic  needs^ 
desire  for  status, 
affiliation  vlth 
peers  and  tite  de- 
sire for  achieve- 
Kent  and  new  ex- 
periences 

C 

HUl 


complete 
confidence  and 
trust  ill  teachers 


Have  cosylete 
confidence  and 
trust  in 
administrators 


Behavior  is  fully 
supportive 


Hl-i 


Ecomwlc  needfi,  at 
sire  for  status, 
affiliation  vith 
peers,  achievrwrnl 
new  expcrlrncrs  on 
motivation  nrlslnf 
fro*  group  goals. 
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TABLE  I  (conti.tued) 


7. 


8. 


iflial  kindf  of  attitudes 
h«¥e  dew  loped  nonf 
the  steff  tomrd  the 
feheol  end  the  school *e 
goelsT 

VRiet  eaoynt  of  respme- 
IbiUty  does  the  school 
staff  feel  for  achieving 
school  goalsT 


What  Is  the  aiaount  and 
qttelltr  of  Interaction 
awmi  Bei^rs  of  the 
school  staffT 


Wiat  Is  ifw  aaount  of 
cooj^ratUe  teaoMork 
present  In  the  school? 


At  «ihet  levels  In  the 
school  are  decisions 
Mdef 


Strongly  favorable 
and  motivating 

1  ' 

Usually  favorable            Soaetlws  hostile          Mostly  hostile 
and  Motivating                and  not  Motivating         and  not  ootlvatlng 

1      m./wi-i           1      m-i                j          "  \ 

Most  personnel  at  all 
levels  feel  strong 
responslbllitf 

!  ' 

Sooe  personnel  at 
■11  levels  feel 
respmslblllty« 
but  especially 
•deinistrators 

B 

Administrators  usu- 
ally feel  nspop^^ 
,  Iblllty,  other  per- 
sonnel feel  very 
little  respmsibiilt 

1 

Only  admlfilstmtnrs 
feel  responsibility 

r 

EsitenslvOi  friendly 
interaction  with  ■ 
high  degree  of  trust 
and  confidence 

Moderate  Inter- 
action, often 
with  a  fair  degree 
of  trust  and  con- 
fidence 
B 

Little  interaction 
and  usually  with  a 
iow  degree  of  trust 
and  omfidence 

1  C 

1 

Little  Interaction 
and  always  irlth 
fear  and  diatruet 

1  n 

Very  substantial 
aootint  throughout 
tne  scnooi 

1  *  1 

A  Moderate  aoount 
through  mzt  of 
the  school 

Relatively  little, 
only  among  a  ft*i 
people 

1  •  ' 

HI*2nM-S 

None 

D 

Most  are  ude  at  the 
top  edeinlstratlve 
levels 

A 

NU2  NH-1 

Policy  decisions 
are  Mde  at  the 
t^,  others  are 
Mde  at  middle 

levels  within 
stated  policy 

B 

Nl-l  IM-S 

Policy  decisions 
are  made  el  the 
top,  more  specific 
decisions  are  made 
at  all  other  levels 

C 

HU2 

Decisions  are  made 
throughout  the 
school  but  linked 
through  varims 
kinds  of  groupings 

D 

TABLE  1  (continued) 


ID*    In  lAsi  Mnner  «re  school 


11.    An  th«n  forces  existing 
lit  the  school  that  cause 
ecceptsnce*  rejection 
or  reslstsnce  of  foelsf 


Do  teachers  feel  frre  to 
discuss  i^>ortant  things 
about  their  Jehs  with 
their  iMedlate  super- 
iorsT 

Do  teachers  feel  free  to 
diset IS  laportant  things 
about  their  jobn  and  the 
school  with  school  ad- 
■Inlstretoraf 

Do  Inaedlete  superiors 
(departwnt  heads  and 
houte  leaders)  generally 
try  to  ge\  teachera' 
Ideas  and  -opinions  In 
solving  pmblessr 


9y  swans  of  group 
participation 

1  

Coals  are  set                oomu  and  orders 
after  discussions           are  issued,  op^ 
•fith  teachers                portuntty  for 

discussion  My 
or  My  not  exist 

J     ^'^^   1  HI^S^^MH.J 

OoalB  ere  Issued 
as  orders 

1  D 

j  I 

wBie  ere  ruiiy 
accepted 

1  A 

Goals  are  overtly 
accepted  Nft  with 
soM  overt  resis- 
tance 

B 

Hi-s  m-1 

Goals  are  accepted 
but  often  ulth 
SOM  open  resis* 
tance 

1  ^ 

Most  goals  are 
resisted  or  re- 
jected. 

1       L,  1 
1  1 

Teachers  feel  co»* 
pleteljf  free 

Teachers  feel 
SMeifhat  free 

Teacher*  do  not 
feel  very  free 

Teacher*  do  not 
feel  free  at  all 

1  Ml-/  j 
1 

1          *  1 
NI-3MH-2 

1 

Teachera  feel  com- 
pletely free 

1  ^^^'^  1 

Teachers  feel 
sowwhaf.  free 

HI -2  1^-2 

Teachers  do  not 

feel  very  free 

H»-l  ^HH-I  1 

Teacher*  do  not 
feel  free  at  all 

NH-1  1 

AlMys 

1  1 

Usually 

B  . 

Hl-I 

SOMtlMS 

Ml  ^2^  j 

Seldo* 

1 
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15.  Do  iHMdUte  fiqierlort 
Ml#  CMt tractive  UM 
or  tmchert*  Idesf  and 

16.  If  tilt  InfovMtlcNi  fthared 
by  adainiftrators  ade-* 
quatef 


17.    If  tht  coHun test  Ion  bo 
twon  toochort  oiid  the 
odBlniitrotlon  tdtcitiot^r 


18. 


19. 


It  tho  cDOBunicBtlon 
throufh  iMHifO  or  doport* 
Mot  loodorihlp  to  tho 
odsintstrotiofi  occumteT 


It  tito  cDnntcttion 
ttwen  tetchori  tdtqutto 
for  ochteving  school 
got it? 


20,    Itow  wtlt  dots  tdntnlttrt 

tlofi  know  tnd  understtrji 
problMt  ftcod  by 
tetcfiertf 


Alwayf 
A 

1  1 

Ulually  SoMtlaes 

B  C 
"•-S                     I"        HI.2   m-2  1 

Seldoa 

D 

HH-l 

Not  »%  111 
■dequata 

Adequate 

Sowewhtt 
adequate 

^  1 

HI -3  NH-2 

Very  adefuiate 
D 

ftot  at  all                     Ad«quit«  SoMwhat 
ad«iuate  adequate 

,  A                                  1  c 

1    •*H-2                     j     Ml-*  HM-I               1          HI -I  NH.I 

Very  adequate 
D 

1 

Not  at  al* 
accurate 

1  ^ 
NH-I 

Accurtto  Sopovhtt 

tccurtto 

Hl-Zm-I                1  KH.2 

Vary  ari4tr,te 
D 

Very  adequate 

Adequate 

SoiMwhat 
adequate 

1         Hil  NN.2 

inadequate 
0 

Hi-i  mt'i 

Knew  and  tmderitand 
very  irell 

A 

Know  and  tinder* 
ttand  falrlr  well 

8 

Nl*l  MH-1 

Don't  know  or 
underatand  very 
veil 

C 

Hl-S  KH-S 

Don't  know  or 
understand  at  all 

D 

TABU  1  (contlnuH) 


21 «    Hon  mil  do  teache^m 
bMw  i3id  underttaiiii 

DfOblfiM  fMCMt  kv  fHm 

f^mmr^rmwmw     ft«VW    ff^  %nV 

utalnlftmionr 

KiKW  uid  understaiNl 
very  nell 

A 

J(ao«  and  umler* 
stand  fairly  well 

1         HI. 2  NH.l 

Ooa't  know  or 
iQiderstand 
very  well 

HI-5  m-2 

Don*t  know  or 
imderataiHl  at  oil 

1  " 

2a,    lo  what  ntmt  ean 

teacharf  Infltmice  tht 
foali  end  actlvliiea 
of  tteir  teoM  and 
dteportMntir 

Not  at  all 

A 

Very  little 
NH-S 

Noderateljr 

I  C 

Nf-4  NH-1 

Substantial Ir 
D 

Ml*l 

2S*   To  what  oitoot  can  adainl- 
vtrotlofi  tiifluanca  (Ho 
foala  and  actlvltloa  of 

%vmm9  mmM  oo|nir«BOnf  97 

Not  at  all 
A 

Va^r  little 
I 

Mi -1  MH.l 

Hodersteljr 
C 

M<     t      Mil  1 

HI  -1    UN  'l 

Si4>atontially 
D 

Nl-S  NH*S 

24.    IH»oa  tho  wajr  In  NhlcH 
doc  i  a  lima  aro  podo  Kolp 
to  cro)hi^o  tho  nocosaory 
mtivationa  in  ?n^.^o  oto 
havo  to  carry  l^o 

^  dociaiona? 

Substantial Ix  aids 
■otlvatlon 

A 

Itodoratoly  oida 
laotivation 

1  1 

HI  4 

Alda  aotfivatlon 
to  onljr  a  mail 
degroo 

C 

Ml  '3  HH^S 

Adveraoly  offects 
Mtlvatlon 

D 
Mil  t 

2S.    To  what  oxtont  ara 

teachara  genorallx  in- 
volyod  in  dociaiona 
related  to  their  workf 

Not  at  all 

A  1 

Soldos  imolved 
but  oceaaivnalljf 
coi^aulted 

B 

Ml -2  NH-S 

UauaKjr  consulted 
l»it  not  often 
Involved 

C 

Ml-S  NH*1 

Utibatantlally 
involved 

1 

26*    To  what  oatont  are 
teachara  involved  in 
developinf  special 
prof rana  for  attidentsT 

Not  at  all 

A  1 
NH-I  1 

Seldow  involvodp 

oceaaionollx 

consulted 

1 

m-1 

Usually  consulted* 
often  involved 

C 

Ml-S  HH-2 

Substantially 
Involved 

D  1 
HI -2   NH-1  1 
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Both  researob  temos  vers  In  ooaplete  agreement 
about  the  extent  to  wbioh  adalnietration  oould  ioflu- 
enoe  tbe  goals  and  aotiTltles  of  teaas  and  departaents 
substantially  (3-3) t  aoderately  (1-1)  and  very  little 
(1-1). 

ft 

The  differenoes  between  tbe  teams'  perceptions  of 
tbeir  organizational  environaents  seem  to  be  in  part  a 
function  of  their  sohool  histories  and  organizational 
structures. 


A  school's  history  and  traditions  transmit  atti- 
tudes and  oonoepts  that  facilitate  the  dynaaios  of  the 
self  fulfilling  prophecy  and  in  either  blatant  or  sub- 
tle ways  inculcate  attitudes  and  views  in  teachers  that 
render  tbea  vulnerable  to  disillusionaent  and  resistant 
to  change  (Sarason,  1982).     Institutional  history  and 
traditions  rationalize  current  practices,  establish 
noras,  values,  and  behavioral  regularities,  provide  a 
reference  point  for  judging  a  principal's  leadership 
and  perforaance,  and  aaintain  a  continuity  of  meaning 
which  enables  teachers  to  bring  order  to  the  disparate 
events  and  forces  in  the  changing  phenoaenology  of  the 
school.     To  understand  the  dynaaios  of  change  in  a 
sohool  one  aust  know  its  history  and  traditions. 

The  Michigan  site  school  was  opened  in  1957  as  a 
Junior  high  school  (7tb,  8th,  and  9tb  grades)  with  750 
students.     In  1968  enrollment  increased  to  1,000  stu- 
dents at  which  tiae  the  building  was  expanded.  Since 
then  the  enrollment  had  dropped  to  the  current  535  stu- 
dents with  an  average  class  size  of  34  students.  The 
school  had  had  only  one  principal  between  1957  and  1980. 
Tbe  current  principal  was  a  foraer  teacher  and  counse- 
lor at  the  school.     The  previous  principal  had  been 
perceived  by  aeabers  of  tbe  teaa  as  everyone's  "perfect 
father,  grandfather  iaage."    He  bad  an  open-door  policy 
and  made  teachers  feel  that  he  took  care  of  them.  Tbe 
present  principal  is  perceived  as  one  who  does  not  have 
an  open-door  policy  and  who  makes  all  tbe  decisions. 
This  perception  has  created  soae  negative  feelings. 

In  1976  a  middle  school  format  was  adopted  (6tb, 
7tb,  and  8tb  grades)  after  considerable  planning  in- 
volving teachers  and  community  representatives.  Since 
tbeii  there  have  been  many  changes. 
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Tbe  teaobing  staff  remained  stable  until  the 
sobool  beoame  a  middle  sobool.    At  tbat  time  teaobers 
were  transferred  to  the  school  from  the  elementary  and 
high  schools  in  the  system.     The  involuntary  transfer 
of  teaobers  from  the  high  schools  initially  made  them 
feel  like  it  was  a  "step  down."    The  research  team's 
teacher  survey  indicated,  however,  tbat  the  majority  of 
teaobers  are  content  teaching  in  a  middle  school. 

Initially,  as  a  Junior  high,  class  periods  were  45 
minutes  long.    Nith  the  inception  of  a  middle  school 
format,  the  scheduling  was  changed  to  block  and  team 
teaching,  in  accordance  with  the  adopted  middle  school 
philosophy.    Vithin  the  past  few  years,  there  has  been 
a  return  to  the  traditional  Junior  high  scheduling  for- 
mat -  45  minute  class  periods  *  even  though  it  still  has 
the  same  written  middle  school  philosophy.    Members  of 
the  research  team  expressed  the  desire  to  return  to  a 
schedule  consistent  with  the  middle  school  philosophy 
and  one  designed  to  meet  the  diverse  and  changing  needs 
of  middle  sobool  children. 

Teaobers  in  the  district  never  fenjoyed  a  period 
of  time  when  we've  had  lots  of  money.*  Historically, 
teachers  bad  created  the  ;rdgrams  and  felt  an  ownership 
in  the  move  to  a  middle  school.     "We  felt  like  we  were 
forerunners,   .   .in  many  areas  of  curriculum. ■  Now 
teachers  perceive  changes  in  central  administration 
have  ended  teacher  involvement  in  the  curriculum  pro- 
cess.   The  staff  finds  it  difficult  to  adjust  to  im- 
posed programs,  and  the  research  team  hopes  that  it 
"will  have  some  Impact  on  our  district  in  terms  of  cur- 
riculum development,  keeping  tbat  input  teachers." 

In  contrast  to  the  Michigan  site,  the  New  Hamp- 
shire site  school's  history  and  traditions  are  a  drama- 
tic counterpoint.     From  1970  to  1982  the  sobool  experi- 
enced numerous  changes  because  of  cbanging  leadership. 
In  1970  the  school  consisted  of  two  buildings  designed 
to  bold  550  students  yet  bousing  aa  many  as  a  thousand 
students.     The  school  went  through  a  number  of  organi- 
zational, physical,  and  demographic  changes  of  substan- 
tial nature.     These  changes  Included  double  tracked 
ability  grouping  In  mathematics  and  English,  flexible 
multilevel  parallel  tracking,  new  science  program,  the 
initiation  of  a  faculty  senate,  the  dissolution  of  a 
faculty  senate,  classroom  aocommodations  for  parochial 
students,  split  sessions,  homogeneous  gro*'.p:ing,  hetero- 
geneous grouping,  department  bead  organization,  house 
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ooordlnators,  and  finally  five  different  principals. 
Continuous  ohanges  in  leadership  and  organizational 
structure  wltb  little  teacher  involveoent  in  decision 
making  had  a  negative  effect  on  teacher  oorale  over 
the  years. 

In  1977  a  Ti^oher  Corps  project  began  In  the  Jun- 
ior high  school.     Previously  the  school  had  not  re- 
ceived any  kind  of  special  federally  funded  project. 
In  1975  a  new  principal  had  reorganized  the  850  stu- 
dent Junior  high  from  a  traditional  departmental  or- 
ganization to  a  schools-within-^-school  format  to  more 
adequately  meet  the  needs  of  preadolescent  students. 

In  September  1981  the  principal  resigned  in  order 
to  aooept  an  assistant  superintendent  position  in  a 
larger  city.     The  new  principal  was  appointed  in  Novem- 
ber* 1981.     He  was  a  previous  Junior  high  school  teach- 
er at  the  site  and  also  a  house  coordinator  of  one  of 
the  sobools-wlthln-a'-school • 

Class  size  at  the  New  Hampshire  Junior  high  school 
averages  20-25  students.     Sixty-one  staff  members  work 
with  approximately  660  students.     The  schedule  Is  a 
traditional  Junior  high  format  of  45  minute  class  per- 
iods.    Classes  are  basically  heterogeneously  grouped 
with  some  advanced  math  and  English  classes.  The 
school  presently  has  three  house  coordinators,  one  for 
each  of  the  sohools-withln-a-sobool.     Next  year,  the 
principal  will  replace  bouse  coordinators  by  department 
chairs.     The  team's  research  focus  is  a  reaction  to  the 
number  of  principals  and  changes  it  has  experienced. 
"Ve^re  really  striking  out  to  find  the  Ideal  setup, 
schedule-wise  to  serve  the  individual  needs  of  the  stu- 
dents."   The  new  principal  is  perceived  as  being  recep- 
tive and  the  team  hopes  with  his  apparent  sensitivity 
to  teachers'  needs  •   .   •  "that  morale  will  Improve  and 
things  will  be  on  the  upswing.** 


IM  PRINCIPAL  AM  SCHOOL  HISTQHY 

There  is  a  reciprocal  relationship  between  the 
history  of  a  school  and  the  role  of  the  principal.  Oo 
one  band,  the  principal's  perception  of  a  school's  his- 
tory and  structure  Is  a  key  determinant  in  ostablisblng 
the  school's  agenda  and  directions.     On  the  other  band, 
the  principal's  degrees  of  freedom  in  exercising 
leadership  and  influence  are  bounded  by  the  school's 
history  and  traditions.     The  principal  views  his  or  her 
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role,  as  do  aaay  others,  as  inplylng  leadership.  Init- 
ially the  principal  expects  and  wants  the  school  to 
bear  the  staap  of  his  or  her  oonoeption  of  vhat  gocd 
education  and  a  school  are.    The  principal  wants  to  be 
and  to  feel  influential.     The  dilemma  begins  when  the 
principal  realizes  that  words  and  power*  far  from  guar- 
anteeing outcomes,  may  be  ineffectual  and  even  produce 
the  opposite  of  what  is  desired.     The  dilemma  in  lead- 
ership is  further  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  often 
proposed  changes  for  the  school  do  sot  come  from  the 
principal  but  from  sources  in  the  system  ("downtown*). 
The  point  is  that  regardless  of  whether  or  not  the 
principal  likes  the  proposed  changes  he  or  she  is  in 
large  part  responsible  for  implementing  these  changes 
in  fact  and  spirit  (Sarason*  1982). 

For  the  principal  at  the  Michigan  site  the  history 
and  personality  of  "^he  school  were  factors  to  be  con- 
sidered in  exerting  leadership  for  change. 

The  school  here,  the  organization  had  a  per- 
sonality.    I  didn't  want  to  destroy  that  per- 
sonality bun  there  were  portions  of  it  that 
were  not  my  style.     There  were  some  things  in 
it  which  I  had  previously  identified  as  being 
less  than  adequate,  from  my  point  of  view  and 
from  what  some  staff  members  had  said  to  me 
informally  and  from  what  had  been  said  to  me 
in  some  degree  by  Central  Office.     They  had 
said  you're  getting  a  plum  of  a  school,  best 
school  in  the  district,  but  that  school's  got 
to  become  a  part  of  the  district,  you  can't 
always  go  it  yourself.    I  think  schools  do 
have  personalities,  Z  really  do,  I  think  the 
attitude  of  everyone  together  forms  a  person- 
ality of  a  school.    A  lot  of  what  the  leader 
does,  the  principal  does,  in  a  school  affects 
the  personality  of  that  building.     There  are 
an  awful  lot  of  good  things  going  on  in  this 
school  that  1  didn't  want  to  destroy  in  any 
way  but  on  the  other  hand,  I  knew  that  I 
functioned  differently  from  ...  I  also  knew 
that  I  had  to  make  some  changes  because  I  bad 
a  mandate,  more  or  less,  from  central  adminis- 
tration of  let's  get  this  thing  into  the  main- 
stream, you've  got  a  school,  tighten  up.  So 
individual  staff  members  had  said  student  dis- 
cipline is  lax  in  the  building.     So  those  were 
givens  that  I  knew  I  had  to  handle  and  if  I 
didn't  handle  them,  I  wasn't  going  to  be  sue- 
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oossful.     I  also  know  tbat  I  ao  a  person  who 
is  more  comfortable  if  I  am  doing  and  if  I  am 
handling  things  than  if  X*b  sitting  back  wait- 
ing Just  for  tilings  to  happen*  I  oan*t  do  it 
that  wa3r.    Ahead  of  time,  I  thought  about  what 
are  some  of  the  things  that  I  need  to  handle? 
Vith  the  reorganization  of  the  middle  school » 
2  probably  dame  in  at  that  point,  what  with 
doing  away  with  teaoher-leaders,  reintroducing 
the  oonoept  of  an  assistant  principal,  even 
balftime  in  the  building,  introducing  the  teach- 
er support  person,  I  probably  came  in  shaking  up 
part  of  the  staff,  which-  was  probably  a  good 
thing  because  the  structure  became  different 
thus  I  could  make  additional  changes,  and  it  was 
more  comfortable,  I  think  in  some  ways,  for 
staff  because  they  could  almost  say,  well, 
everything's  changing  anyway  so...     In  some  re- 
spects it  may  have  been  more  comfortable  for 
them  if  nothing  had  changed  and  I  had  come  in 
and  tried  to  make  little  changes,  a  little 
change  here  and  a  little  change  there. 

The  principal  decided  to  make  changes  which  would 
not  Intrude  on  the  perionality  of  the  school: 

Vhen  I  came  in  I  recognized  that  there  were 
some  changes  that  had  to  be  made.     I  identi- 
fied some  changes  which  I  thought  would  help 
me  be  a  better  leader,  would  keep  tbfi  person- 
ality of  the  school  pretty  much  intact,  would 
strengthen  it  academically,  and  hopefully  make 
everyone  a  little  more  responsible  for  what 
they  were  doing.     I  zeroed  in  on  some  very 
routine  procedures  which  would  ^ust  make  it 
easier  to  run.     Then  on  some  key  things  on 
responsibility,  discipline  side  for  kids  and 
some  for  teachers,  these  are  my  expectations. 
This  is  the  structure  of  the  organization, 
staff  meetings  at  10-,  those  kinds  of  things. 
Little  things  like  you  will  be  on  time  for 
class,  I  expect  you  to  be  on  time. 

For  the  principal  the  greatest  obstacle  in 
achieving  change  was  the  staff's  perceived  history  of 
the  school: 

The  experiences  that  people  had  prior  to  your 
coming  get  in  the  way,  or  at  least  the  percep- 
tions of  their  experiences  because  where  I 


followed  a  person  who  bad  opened  this  sobool 
and  was  so  nuob  a  part  of  tbid  sobool  and  soae 
of  tbe  tblngs  tbat  went  on  were  perceived  by 
part  of  tbe  staff  to  be  less  tban  perfect  and 
by  anotber  portion  of  tbe  staff  to  be  fflore 
tbar  perfect  so  people's  perceptions  of  wbat 
went  on  before  you  cane  can  be  an  obstacle 
because  tbere  is  a  comparison  factor  about 
we  didn't  do  it  tbis  way  or  we  used  to  do  it 
tbis  way.     So  certainly  wbat  people  perceive 
as  wbat  went  on  beforeband  is  an  obstacle. 
Tbe  lack  of  anything  formally  written  down 
within  the  building  on  one  band  is  an  obstacle 
because  when  you  come  in  to  an  organization 
that  doesn't  have  any  formal  rules  at  all  you 
don't  have  anything  to  follow  and  you  start 
devising  things  in  order  to  make  the  organiza- 
tion run.     But  on  the  other  hand,  that's  not 
an  obstacle  in  tbat  whatever  you  do  at  least 
you're  doing  something  and  whatever  structure 
you  attempt  to  give  is  more  tban  tbere  was 
which  isn't  a  bad  thing. 

Without  a  knowledge  of  tbe  school's  history  tbere 
are  possibilities  of  irritating  the  informal  under- 
standings of  school  staff: 

But  again  it  also  means  that  because  tbere 
isn't  a  history  of  formal  structure  you  keep 
bumping  your  nose  against  these  things  that 
no  one  ever  formalized  but  informally  were 
tbe  accepted  mold  and  tbat  could  be  Tery 
difficult.     A  couple  of  times  I  wrote  out  a 
communique  or  said  in  a  staff  meeting  thus 
and  so  and  then  would  bear  later  there  would 
be  some  grumblings  because  it  bad  never  been 
done  that  way. 

Tbe  principal's  views  of  the  school's  personality 
and  history  complement  the  teachers.     The  school's  his- 
tory can  be  characterized  as  one  of  relative  stability, 
continuity,  consistent  long  term  leadership,  informal- 
ity, predictability,  and  until  recently,  sustained 
teacher  involvement  in  decision  making. 

At  tbe  beginning  of  tbe  project  the  principal  of 
the  New  Hampshire  site  school  resigned  to  take  a  new 
position  in  anotber  school  system.     His  retrospective 
analysis  of  tbe  scbool's  bistory  and  of  bis  leadership 
suggest  tbat  a  sobool  principal's  behavior  and  per- 
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oeived  ef f eotlvenes.i  mre  embadded  in  the  Boolal  context 
of  hia  or  her  sobool  systea.     Leadership  la  influenoed 
not  only  by  the  talents  and  predilections  of  individu- 
als but  also  by  organizational  and  ooaBunity  relation- 
ships. 

The  principal's  initiatives  in  Introducing  change 
emanated  froa  his  and  the  school  board's  concern  for 
taming  the  perceived  "Jungle"  that  was  the  Junior  high 
-  for  making  the  school  a  place  where  the  needs  of  pre- 
adolesoents  would  be  addressed* 

When  I  started  here,  I  was  under  the  opinion 
that  probably  the  Impact  that  teachers,  ad- 
ministration made  on  the  total  school,  the 
changes  within  that  school,  would  be  far  more 
strong  than  those  of  the  public,  the  outside. 
I  think  now  that  I  would  change  that  view,  I 
would  say  that  I  utaderestiaated  public  opinion 
and  how  the  public  views  a  particular  school, 
and  what  the  p*ibllo  can  do  to  aake  an  iapact 
on  that.     I  think  It's  a  lot  stronger  than  a 
lot  of  people  think  and  I  think  that  something 
like  that  really  has  to  be,  I  know  that  in  the 
future  I  will  really  take  a  lot  more  notice  of 
that.     Vhen  ire  started^  when  Z  started,  6  1/2 
years  ago,  the  public,  meaning  the  public 
school  board  and  their  effect  on  the  school 
board,  I  believe,  viewed  this  school  as  a 
Jungle.     They  thought  that  it  was  .  •  .  From 
what  I  saw,  I  guess,  and  what  I  heard,  there 
were  some  reasons  to  believe  that,  I  don't 
know  how  much  might  have  been  overestimated 
but  it  was  in  some  ways  like  that.     It  was  a 
very  traditional  kind  of  school  and  certainly 
according  to  research,  not  the  kind  of  setting 
for  children  ages  12  and  13  to  be  part  of. 

There  were  serendipitous  events  which  favored  the 
introduction  of  a  new  approach  <-  a  different  organiza- 
tional structure  for  the  school.     The  principal  used 
these  opportunities: 

Now,  as  far  as  the  change  that  took  place,  a 
lot  of  ingredients  helped  to  cause  that  change 
into  what  caused  the  school  within  a  school 
program.     The  fact  that  there  was  building 
under  construction  the  first  year  I  was  here 
meant  there  was  prime  opportunity  to  meet  with 
teachers  because  their  day  was  out  in  half 
because  they  only  taught  half  a  session  so  the 
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otbar  bmlf  day  Z  oould  meet  with  them.    1  wag 
•xpaotad  to  do  sonething  with  thorn  booauae 
tboy*d,  otherwlso,  have  ao  nuoh  free  time.  So 
that  workad  out.     Tba  fact  that  the  teaohera, 
for  tho  moat  part,  ware  reoeptlva  to  aoaethlng 
to  happen  waa  beoauae  of  how  they  regarded  them- 
aelvea  already  aa  In  a  bad  altu^tlon.    All  theae 
Iclnda  of  things  aa  well  aa  their  Involreaent  In 
what  waa  going  to  happen,  the  ohange  that  would 
take  place,  they  InToatlgated;  they  looked  at 
different  typea  of  aohoola. 

The  principal  wanted  to  organise  the  Junior  high 
school  into  four  "aohoola  within  a  aohool"  with  each 
school  representing  a  different  philosophy  and  ap- 
proach.    The  alternative  aohools  would  offer  parents 
and  atudenta  choioea  in  aeleoting  an  appropriate  learn- 
ing environnent  in  the  Junior  high  school.    The  princi- 
pal chose  to  "guide*  ohange  rather  than  fflandate  it. 

Schools  within  a  aohool  wasn't  forced  down 
their  throat;  they  chose  it.     I  think  look- 
ing back,  I  would  say  that  I  waa  a  guide  to 
that.     I  think  tibat  I  wanted  the  achool 
within  a  school  right  froo  the  start.  But 
I'd  like  to  think  that  I  didn't  force  it 
down  anybody 'a  throat.     I  think  that  I  bad 
enough  confidence  in  the  people  here  and 
their  intelligence  and  in  the  kind  of  ifflpaot 
and  the  value  of  the  school  within  a  school 
that  they  would  recognize  that  and,  once 
they  bad  investigated  other  things,  as  well 
as  that,  they  would  choose  it  Just  like  I 
chose  it,  and  they  did. 

Significant  support  for  facilitating  the  desired 
changes  was  provided  by  a  Teacher  Corps  project  which 
in  the  principal's  view  affected  approximately  one- 
third  of  the  profeasional  staff. 

Everything  seemed  to  fall  into  place.  Teaober 
Corps  grant  came  along  and  helped  people  to 
get  more  knowledgeable  about  Individuilizing 
instruction  and  heterogeneous  grouping  and 
all  kinds  of  things  they'd  never  done  before. 
Change  came  to,  I  would  aay,  25-35$.  Then, 
about  2  years  ago,  I  guess,  public  opinion 
started  changing.  ,  School  board  menbers 
changed.     The  school  board  members  who  were 
on  the  board  when  this  place  waa  recognized 
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as  a  zoo,  whose  ohlldren  vare  here  thon»  now 
7ou*¥e  got  now  neDbers  wbosa  obildroo  wore  In 
second  grade  then.     Tbey  didn*t  remember  wbat 
it  was  like.    They  only  know  that  now  you*ve 
got  teaobers  who  are  separated  into  four  dif- 
ferent schools,  each  one  with  their  own  olass' 
roomsi  tbey  multiply  the  number  of  teachers  or 
divide  the  total  number  of  studenis  by  the 
total  number  of  teaobers  and  come  out  with  a 
figure  like  14  and  say,  whoa,  this  class  student- 
teacher  ratio  is  much  too  small.    Ve  oan  get  rid 
of  6-10  people  here  and  come  out  with  a  ratio  of 
20-25/1  end  be  much  better  off.     They  just 
completely  disregard  the  organizational  struc- 
ture, the  process  of  ohange  that  took  place 
over  the  past  three  years*    They  go  on  the  basis 
of  dollar,  cents,  student-teacher  ratio,  black 
and  white,  that>s  it.     And  that's^  what  they 
start  to  do.     I  guess  what  happened  then  was  I 
think  the  reason  why  it  didn't  change  overnight 
from  four  schools  to  one  school  or  from  hetero- 
geneous to  homogeneous  grouping,  or  from  house 
coordinators  back  to  department  beads  is  be- 
cause I  was  fighting  not  to  have  it  happen. 
So  instead  of  it  happening  all  at  once  it  was 
happening  in  little  bits  and  pieces  and  ita 
still  happening.     Now  we're  down  in  essence  to 
two  schools,  we  call  it  three  but  it's  really 
two.     What  was  a  seventh  and  eighth  grade 
school  is  now  teams  but  the  seventh  grade  part 
of  the  team  doesn't  meet  with  the  eighth  grade 
part  of  the  team.     It  is  watered  down  a  lot 
from  what  it  was.     It  is  still  happening.  The 
house  coordinators  I  think  are  doing  a  good 
job.     The  role  isn't  what  it  started  out  to  be; 
I  don't  see  them  as  being  facilitators  of  in- 
terdisciplinary teaching  or  the  kinds  of  things 
we  were  talking  about  earlier.     They're  working 
with  discipline  which  is  necessary  but  isn't 
wbkt  the  program  was  in  the  beginning.     It  just 
seems  to  be  going  back  more  to  the  traditional 
kind  of  school.     To  me  that's  indicative  of  a 
board  and  a  public  that  want  that.     Right  or 
wrong,  talk  about  the  pendulum  swinging,  it's 
swinging.     It's  swinging  that  way. 

The  principal  was  disappointed  in  seeing  bis  work 
undone  by  forces  beyond  bis  control.     Despite  bis  ef- 
forts to  retain  the  changes  that  were  implemented,  be 
saw  the  school  reverting  to  a  traditional  junior  high 
school. 
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Zt*s  a  Junior  hlgtil    I  see  it  oontinuing  that 
way  unless*  who  knovs*  aayba  when  X  oaae  in 
here  as  a  new  prinoipal»  the  tendency  is  that 
a  new  principal ,  people  during  the  honeymoon 
period,  if  you're  going  to  get  things  you 
better  get  then  then.    That's  when  you're  aoat 
able  to  oonvinoe  people,  when  you're  new*  And 
I  think  that's  what  I  did.    In  looking  back  I 
wouldn't  ohange  too  aany  things.    I  wish  I 
oould  have  oonvinoed  people  to  keep  what  they 
had  but  I  think  Z  did  pretty  well  as  it  was 
based  on  talking  dollars  and  cents  in  a  tiae 
of  inflation,  Z  don't  think  Z  oould  have  done 
any  better  than  what  I  did  to  keep  things  in 
plaoe  as  long  as  Z  did. 

The  note  of  melanoholy,  of  resignation,  mirrored 
in  the  principal's  words  highlight  a  historical  profile 
contrapuntal  to  the  history  of  the  Michigan  site.  In- 
stability, frequent  organizational  changes,  changing 
leadership,  erratic  and  inconsistent  teacher  involve- 
aent  in  decision  making,  and  uncertainty  are  features 
which  define  the  history  and  environaent  of  the  New 
Hampshire  site  school. 


TTME 

In  HflX  ittiiaa  (1981)  Tankelovioh  observes  that  a 
significant  number  of  our  population  have  aspirations 
which  are  less  family  bound  than  they  were  Just  two 
decades  earlier  and  their  time  commitments  are  dictated 
primarily  by  their  own  aspirations  for  self  fulfillment. 
They  maintain  complex  personal  time  schedules,  often 
involving  major  commitments  to  education,  travel,  per- 
sonal health  and  exercise  programs,  experiments  in  in- 
terpersonal living,  and  child  care  arrangements.  They 
are  involved  in  a  variety  of  what  used  to  be  called 
"leisure  pursuits,"  ma  well  as  in  their  work  as  a 
source  of  both  income  and  personal  satisfaction. 

The  dynamics  of  these  people's  lives  are  a  coun- 
tervailing force  to  the  time  demands  imposed  by  the 
older  family  bound  Industrial  order.     As  a  result,  many 
employers  and  employees  are  now  experimenting  with  a 
variety  of  new  personal  time  styles  for  individual 
workers.     Flexible  work  schedules,  Job  sharing,  reallo- 
cation of  work  time,  released  time  provisions,  and 
other  work  time  schemes,  all  increase  the  flexibility 
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of  Institutional  tlao  systoma  to  raapect  a  variety  of 
paraonal  tiaa  sohadulaa  and  stylaa,  and  to  accoBBodato 
aaay  BOvaaaDta  of  individuala  into  an  out  of  work  or- 
ganization, 

tfbara  do  publ:f  i)  sohool  taaobars  fit  into  all  of 
this  raoant  tima  ax, arimantation?    Briod  (1982),  in  hia 
study  of  tba  ABorioan  aohPol  tiaa  aystaa,  hypothasiaas 
that  taaohara  ara  viavad  as  a  baaa  of  traditional  aid- 
dla  elaaa  reliability  in  Aaarioan  ooaaunitios  taacbing 
undar  a  relatively  unbending  sobool  time  syatea  at  tbe 
very  period  in  our  biatory  wben  ezperiaentation  witb 
personal  and  aooial  tiae  ia  inereaaing  in  aooiety  at • 
large.    Wbila  ooaaunity  people  aay  point  witb  envy  to 
tbose  vaunted  auaaar  vacations,  and  witb  anger  to  wbat 
seeas  like  short  daily  sobool  tiae  sobedules,  tbey  re- 
quire tbe  regularity  and  reliability  of  acbool  tiae  in 
order  to  plan  their  own  flexible  sobedules.  Teaobers, 
on  the  other  hand,  feel  bitterness  towards  a  sobool 
tiae  systea  Ahat  aeeas  excessively  bureaucratic,  vaguely 
sensing  that  the  Aaerican  •tiae  revolution*  ia  passing 
tbaa  by. 

Tiae  oonfliota  and  probleas  are  oontinually  frus- 
trating to  teachers,  adainistrators,  and  to  all  thoae 
who  work  within  the  school  tiae  systea.     Tiae  is  a  val- 
uable resource  and  is  "the  single  aost  iaportant  general 
resource  teachers  possess  in  their  quest  for  prodtaotiV- 
ity  and  payohic  award;  ine»'feetive  tiae  allooationa  are 
costly*  (Lortie,  1975,  177).     Teachera  have  fought  to 
get  control  over  tbe  uae  of  their  tiae;  aany  collective 
bargaining  agreeaents  have  detailed  specif icstions  on 
the  extent  to  which  aanagaaent  can  aake  extra  tiae  de- 
oands  on  teachera.     Contracta  are  likely  to  concentrate 
on  "extra"  tiae  outaide  the  regular  working  day. 
Teachers  have  bargained  to  reduce  the  proportion  of 
inert  to  potentially  productive  tiae  in  tbe  working  day 
(Lortie,  1975). 

The  principal  allocates  the  resource  of  tiae  which 
matters  so  auob  to  teachers,     Tiae  schedules  are  worked 
out  under  tbe  principal's  supervision  and  tbe  princi- 
pal's decisions  about  schedules  profoundly  affect  the 
teacher's  work  life.     Control  over  the  allocation  of 
tiae  is  one  of  the  prinoipal'a  sources  of  power,  influ- 
ence, and  authority.     The  principal's  decisions  In  this 
area  vitally  affect  teachers'  working  conditions  and 
their  attitudea.     The  principal  is  also  tbe  person  in 
the  school  who  has  the  aost  discretionary  tiae,  a  char- 
acteristic of  profeasional  autonomy  and  status  not  un- 
like that  of  the  lawyer,  doctor  or  dentist  and  a  sourote 
of  envy  aaong  teachera. 
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It  18  not  surprising  then  that  both  action  rosearoh 
taaas  independentXy  identified  the  problem  of  aobedullng 
for  their  reaearoh  investigationa*     The  Michigan  action 
reaearoh  teaai  in  ita  research  proposal  defined  the 
problen  of  scheduling  in  terns  of  the  ifflpaot  of  time 
allocation  on  the  school: 

Ve  see  scheduling  affecting  all  dimensions 
of  the  middle  school.     Time  is  one  of  the  most 
precious  rescuroes  in  the  educational  system 
and  decisions  about  its  allocation  affect  the 
curriculufflt  student  learning,  student  and 
teacher  relationships,  and  opportunities  for 
innovation. 

The  schedule  reflects  priorities  and  values 
about  the  educational  proceas  in  the  school. 
It  can  provide  significant  flexibility  or 
severely  limit  flexibility.    It  can  promote 
collegiality  or  fragmentation.     The  schedule 
can  serve  the  school  and  its  students  or  it 
can  males  the  school  and  students  its  servants. 
The  ramifications  of  scheduling  are  pervasive 
and  touch  upon  almost  every  aspect  of  the 
school,     in  our  Judgment  it  is  an  area  worthy 
of  action  research. 

Among  the  Michigan  teachers  one  finds  a  persistent 
concern  with  issues  dealing  with  time.     They  are  con- 
cerned, for  example,  with  the  question  of  inert  and  po- 
tentially productive  time  (Lortie,  1975 »  176).  Inert 
time  refers  to  occasions  when  the  potential  for  learn- 
ing is  absent  or  very  low  because  the  teacher's  activi- 
ties are  not  instructional.     Clerical  duties,  interrup- 
tions, time  pressures,  and  extra  duties  all  involve  in- 
ert time.     Potentially  productive  time  refers  to  occa- 
sions when  the  teacher  is  engaged  in  either  direct  in- 
struction of  students  or  activities  closely  related  to 
it. 

Members  of  the  Michigan  action  research  team  des- 
cribe instances  of  inert  time: 

I've  been  noticing,   too,   that  by  keeping  the 
journal  it  amazes  me  how  many  things  we  don't 
have  a  lot  of  control  over  in  the  classroom. 
And  it's  not  only  interruptions  like  that,  it 
is  little  kinds  of  things  that  happen  with 
kids  that  you  have  no  control  over  that  you 
can't  get  through  a  class  period  without 
doing,     I've  been  very  conscious  of  the  fact 
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tbftt  we  talked  about  interruptions  in  tbe  day 
I  oan't  get  over  tbe  nuaber  of  .  .  .  now  1*81 
▼ery  ooneoious  of  It  and  Z  vatob  for  tbeo* 
Even  a  kid  ooniag  to  tbe  door,  you  bear  tbis 
little  knook  at  tbe  door  and  i  ignore  it  tbe 
first  tiae  and  tben  you  bave  to  stop  teaobing 


In  ay  first  bour  olass,  Z  bad  tvo  kids 
selling  oandyi  but  tbe  announoeaents,  so 
Many  interruptions  on  tbe  PA,  you  know, 
and  tbey  ooae  into  all  our  rooaa,  wbetber 
or  not  anybody  is  involvfd  and  tbey  always 
say,  I'a  sorry  for  tbe  interruption,  but 
tbat  doesn't  belp.    Z  aean,  tbat  oan  break 
a  Bood  faster  tban  anytbing.    Vben  you* re 
trying  to  disouss  a  story  or  get  a  point 
across  or  wbatever,  you  know?    Z  tbink, 
too,  just  goings  back  to  tbe  day  tbey  an* 
nounoed'tbe  winners  beoause  kids  oould 
win  $25  or  soaetbing  for  selling  oandy 
bars,  rigbt  before  lunob  tbey  oaae  on 
witb  tbat  and  you  work  so  bard  to  keep 
tbea  busy  and  quiet  until  one  or  two 
ainutes  to  go  beoause  otberwise  tbey 're 
starting  to  file  tbrougb  tbe  door  already. 
Tou  know,  tbey  want  out  and  so  you're 
working  so  bard  and  all  of  a  sudden,  five 
ainutes  so  tbey  coae  on  witb  tbe  announoe- 
aent  and  tben  tbe  flow  is  gone. 


Ve  were  talking  about  tbat  yesterday  be- 
cause tbd  PTA  Just  bad  a  oandy  bar  sale 
and  tbey  gave  tbe  kids  tbese  little  oar- 
tons  of  oandy  bars  to  carry  around  and 
tbey  ended  up  selling  tbousands  of  tbea 
to  one  anotber.    And  it  was  every  aorning 
tbey'd  ooae  on  and  say,  you  know,  every- 
body wbo  bas  Boney,  to  turn  in  ooae  down 
and  tbat  would  take  care  of  balf  of  your 
first  bour.     Tbey'd  aarob  out  and  tben 
tbey'd  start  dribbling  back  in  again. 
And  we'd  just  got  over  tbat,  we  were 
just  beginning  to  feel  like  tbings  were 
back  to  noraal  and  tbey  started  a  aaga- 
zine  sale.    Ve  were  ooaplaining  aaong 
tbe  tbat  we  don't  bave  any 
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oontrol  oyer  that.    Before  with  our  old 
prlQoipel  we  didn't  have  any  sales,  period. 
But  nov  there's  ai«av«  something  being 
sold.     How  when  this  Is  over,  Z  guarantee 
you,  It  will  be  buttons,  we  go  to  the 
buttons  then.     And  then  that  will  be  the 
the  big  thing,  then  baok  to  the  book 
oovers. 


But  one  or  two  things  oooe  up  like  all 
these  sales  and  you  Just  do  theiB.  Now 
tomorrow  and  next  week  they  will  haul 
kids  out  of  your  classes  all  morning 
long. 

*There  Is  an  undercurrent  in  these  responses,  then 
of  more  than'  annoyance  at  work  disrupted  and  time  lost. 
— 7hose  who  Intrude  on  the  teacher's  scarce  time  are  do- 
ing more  than  Inhibiting  work  processes;  they  are  mani- 
festing a  lack  of  respect  for  what  teachers  consider 
their  core  function  •        the  teacher's  craft  Is  de- 
preciated" (Lortle,  1975,  1979). 

Zerubavel  (1981)  suggests  another  way  of  looking 
at  time.     As  a  principal  of  differentiation  time  serves 
to  keep  apart  the  private  and  public  spheres  of  life. 
Time  Is  a  major  orga'nlzatlonal  principle  which  facili- 
tates the  Institutionalization  of  privacy  as  well  as 
the  segmentation  of  modern  Individuals  along  the  lines 
of  their  various  social  and  occupational  Involvements. 
By  providing  some  fairly  rigid  boundaries  that  segre- 
gate the  private  and  public  sphere  of  life  from  one 
another  and  to  which  the  association  of  person  and  role 
Is  confined,  time  has  become  Indispensable  to'tha  regu- 
lation and  maintenance  of  the  partiality  of  each  of. 
their  social  and  occupational  Involvements.    Ve  can 
view  tbl|  relative  degree  of  the  Individual's  social  and 
occupational  Involvement  at  any  given  time  as  a  propor- 
tion between  privata  time  and  publio  time.     "It  Is  in 
the  domain  of  work  that  the  temporal  segregation  of  the 
private  and  publio  spheres  of  life  can  best  be  appreci- 
ated.    Probably  nowhere  Is  the  modern  temporal  segrega- 
tion of  the  "private  self"  from  the  "publio  self"  more 
clearly  evident  than  within  this  domain"  (Zerubavel, 
1961,  148). 
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For  Boabtrs  of  tbo  Mlohigan  notion  resoaroh  teaia  ^<^«'' 
the  tim0  prossupoa  involvoa  in  grading  and  OYaluating 
papora  oraata  faaXings  of  fruatratlon,  guilt,  and  re- 
aantaent  «-  for  thaa  tho  boundarlaa  of  private  and 
publio  tine  art  blurrad.    Thair  oooupational  role 
olaiBs  tbeir  raluotaat  allaglanoa  at  boaa,  on  weekends, 
and  into  ttae  nigbt. 

I  Juat  as  spending  aoat  of  ay  weekends  obeok- 
ing  papera  and  I  begin  to  reaent  tbat  already 
and  it's  Just  Ootober.    And  like  you  said, 
tbia  past  weekend,  I  Juat  felt  like  telling 
tbe  kida  no,  I  didn't  get  to  it  tbia  weekend, 
sorry,  it  waa  a  nioe  sunny  day  and  we  wanted 
to  enjoy  the  day,  too,  and,  you  know,  you  get 
caught  in  guilt.     I  see  that  it's  a  real 
problea,  too.    I  don't  know  why  this  year  is 
just  really  hitting  ae,  aaybe  Z'a  doing  aore 
tbink-tng  about  what's  going  on  in  tbe  olass- 
rooB. 


I  tell  theB  at  tbe  beginning  of  the  year, 
don't  ever  ask  ae  when  f^u  are  going  to  get 
those  papers  baok,  that  is  the  worst  question 
you  oould  possibly  ask.    Zf  anybody  does,  when 
are  you  going  to  get  baok  our  vooabulary  test? 
Everybody  yells,  when  she  is  done  obeoking 
tboB.     But  I  think  they  know  when  they  get 
papers  baok  that  I  did  read  thea,  they  know  I 
was  really  working  on  thea,  I  don't  have  any 
probleas  along  that  line,  tbe  problea  is  with 
ae.     It  gets  Just  to  be  a  bug-a-boo,  you  just 
hate  it. 


Tou  know  what,  too,  I  find  that  the  guilt  trip 
itself  wears  you  out.     It  wears  ae  out.  If 
anybody  would  say  that  you  suffer,  you  put  the 
guilt  on  yourself,  I'd  say  I  do  not,  but  I  do. 
I  aake  it  worse  for  ayself.     I  ooact  in  soae  days 
and  I  think,  I  toJd  thea  I'd  have  the  papers 
done  today.     Before  I  know  it  I' a  in  there  shak- 
ing, I'a  not  really  snaking  but  the  guilt  inside 
of  ae  is  eating  at  ae  so  badly,  I  think,  oh,  God, 
please  don't  let  one  ask  ae  because  I'll  Just, 
it's  horrible.     Tbe  guilt  is  3/4  of  it. 
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I  vaa  axhrnustad.     It  did  aaea  ao  unfair  to  se 
thara  ara  bo  aany  thlaga  Z  vant  to  do  aa  a  tronan, 
and  a  wifa,  and  bomaaakar  or  vbatavari  that  I  want 
to  do  ca  a  taaotaar  prof aaaionally ,  and  I  oan*t 
find  tha  tima  for  it*    It  ia  horribla.  Tbara 
baa  baan  mora  tban  ona  tiaa  vban  I  wantad  to 
vrita  in  tbat  Journal  and  I  Juat  aaid,  1*11 
gat  to  tbat  latar,  I  bava  to  gat  tbia  atuff 
dona  firat.    And  by  tba  tina  I  ait  down  I  bava 
loat  tba  idaa  or  it  doaan't  aaaa  to  iapreaa  no 
aa  it  did.    Tbat  ia  tba  unfairnaaa  of  it. 

Tba  Nlobigan  taaobara  find  tbat  controlling  tba 
intruaiona  on  tbair  paraonal  and  privata  tiaa  ia  diffi- 
cult if  not  ifflpoaaibla  to  aobiava: 

I  daoidad  to  aaa  if  ataying  in  ay  rooa  during 
lunob  and  working  on  papara  would  balp  at  all 
witb  aaaing  tba  taka-boaa  load.     Have  baan 
doing  it  for  about  a  waak  and  I  don't  think 
it  baa  balpad  tbat  auob*    I  don't  gat  vary  auob 
done  and  wbat  ia  worae,  I  really  lack  energy 
for  the  afternoon  without  tbat  break.    I  anjoy 
tba  talk  and  the  abaring  tbat  we  do  --  and  I 
feel  deprived  of  tbat.     I  would  rather  take 
the  work  boae  and  take  advantage  of  the  break. 


Report  oarda  are  due  next  week  Friday,  the  13th. 
Again,  I  find  myaelf  in  a  paper-baok-up  predica- 
ment.    I  oolleoted  abort  atory  book  reporta  (3 
from  each  of  ay  8tb  gradera  «  180  and  1  froa 
each  of  ay  7th  gradera  •  60)  a  wee!,  ago  laat 
Monday,  and  I'a  atill  trying  to  find  the  tiae 
to  read  and  grade  thaa.  Why,  oh,  why,  do  I  do 
tbeae  tbinga?    Every  year  I  jproaiae  ayaelf  tbat 
I  won't  get  B/aelf  into  tbia  aeaa,  and  every 
year  I'a  in  the  aaae  aeaa.    Vban  will  I  learn? 
How  will  I  change? 


How  can  we  change  our  own  coaaunity'a  percep- 
tion of  ua  aa  teacbera  becauae  they  aeea  to 
think  that  we  are  overpaid  and  not  doing  what 
we  ahould  be  doing  --  aa  auch  aa  we  ahould  be 
doing,  becauae  we  only  work  from  8:30  'til 
3:10  or  whatever. 
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k  Mlohlgan  teaohdr  researober  In  b«r  Journal  des- 
orlbes  the  daatb  of  a  oolleagua  and  in  one  poignant 
aantanoe  captures  the  onBipresenoe  of  "papers:" 

Sad  news  today  ...  a  fellow  teaober  with  whom 
T,  spent  considerable  time  this  suamer  and  early 
this  fall  was  found  dead  in  her  apartment  this 
am.     She  never  showed  up  for  school  and  never 
called  to  notify  the  office  of  her  absence,  so 
the  police  investigated  after  receiving  a  call 
from  the  administration.    There  she  was  in  her 
bed,  surrounded  by  her  papers. 

Another  teacher  shares  her  feelings  of  aoooaplisb- 
fflent  achieved  at  the  cost  of  precious  weekend  time: 

I  spent  Saturday  evening  and  Sunday  norning 
grading  tests.  I  feel  very  good  about  get- 
ting them  all  finished. 

But  the  personal  cost  for  conscientiousness  -  for 
committing  one's  personal  time  to  constant  work  at  home 
are  too  high: 

There's  no  way  I  could  give  everything  (papers) 
b4ok  the  next  day.     I  mear;  I  could  if  I  went 
home  and  started  right  away  and  stayed  at  it 
until  11  o'clock  and  didn't  do  anything  else 
but  I  can't  do  that.     I  oan't  take  this  Job 
home  with  me  and  not  do  anything  else,  that 
, Just  drives  you  crazy. 

One  finds  running  throughout  all  these  oomments 
the  theme  of  incompleteness        for  Michigan  teachers 
their  work  never  seems  to  be  done.     Teaching  is  never- 
ending  reaching  into  their  private  time  sapping  them  of 
energy  and  causing  feelings  of  frustration,  guilt,  and 
resentment. 

This  theme  of  interminability  of  workload  is  not 
found  among  the  first  eight  weeks  of  Journals  and  team 
meeting  dialogues  of  the  New  Hampshire  teacher  re- 
searchers.    The  concern  about  work  interminability 
among  the  Michigan  teachers  may  reflect  the  nature  of 
their  teaching  assignments.     Three  of  the  teachers 
teach  English  and  reading,  one  history  and  reading,  and 
one  science.     Among  the  New  Hampshire  teachers  two 
teach  mathematics,  one  reading,  one  science,  and  one 
social  studies. 

Vhile  there  appears  to  be  a  clear  difference  be- 
tween the  two  teams  on  specific  dimensions  of  the  ow  - 
text  variable  of  time  there  is  a  common  shared  concern 
about  the  variable  of  scheduling. 
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The  lonaaoBsnesB  and  isolation  of  toaoblng  have 
been  veil  doounented  by  Lor tie  (1975)  and  Saraaon 
(1982).    The  boundarlea  of  the  olaasrooB  and  cellular 
forma  of  aehool  organisation  minimise  teacher- teaoher 
interaotion,  the  rewards  of  teaohins  are  experienced  in 
isolation  from  peers,  contacts  vith  a  variety  of  adults 
are  limited,  almost  all  of  the  teacher's  time  is  spent 
with  children,  and  consequently,  teachers  are  psycho- 
logically alone  even  though  they  are  in  a  densely  popu- 
lated setting.    The  isolation,  autonomy,  and  loneliness 
of  teaching  mitigates  a  sense  of  common  purpose  and  re- 
sponsibility, a  sense  of  belonging,  give  and  take  dis- 
cussion, collaboration-,  and  a  norm  of  innovation  and 
experimentation. 

Teachers  are  not  loners  by  design.    The  documenta- 
tion of  the  Michigan  and  Hew  Hampshire  Action  Research 
teams  point  ,to  the  school  schedule  as  one  of  the  major 
stumbling  blocks  in  creating  opportunities  for  collabo- 
ration, and  a  norm  of  innovation  and  experimentation. 

Teachers  in  both  schools  want  time  to  share  their 
ideas  and  discuss  their  work,  i  Michigan  teacher  in  a 
team  meeting  reflects  a  common  concern: 

Z  Just  wish  there  was  time  for  more.  I 
just  wish  I  could  talk  to  you  more.  I 
wish  there  was  something  that  could  really 
change.     Seminar  dates,  or  that  kind  of 
sharing,  Z  don't  know.     X  <Jon't  know  bow 
it  can  be  worked  in,  it  is  definitely 
necessary.     1  feel  that  good  things  come 
out  of  it. 

Satisfaction  in  the  classroom  is  no  palliation  for 
loneliness  and  isolation.     The  need  for  jointly  plan- 
ning and  preparing  instruction  and  materials,  for  shar- 
ing concerns  and  for  building  relationships,  is  not 
fulfilled  in  the  olassroom.     Collegiallty  requires  ar- 
rangements which  permit  continuity  and  opportunity  for 
developing  relationships  —  an  element  whicih  is  criti- 
cal to  building  and  maintaining  morale.     The  comments 
of  &  New  Hampshire  teacher  capture  the  desire  for  in- 
teraction and  the  mood  of  despair: 

1  like  my  students,  Z  like  what  I'm  teach- 
ing, Z  like  the  kinds  of  things  that  are 
happening  in  my  room,  but  the  structure 
that  surrounds  me  is  so  impossible,  in  terms 
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of  Boh«duXlng,  trying  to  got  toaobors,  you  —it 
know,  I  bavo  a  horrlblo  tiae  oomaunloatlng 
booauso  I  novor  bavo  any  ti»o  wbon  anyone 
also  baa  tiso  to  talk.    Consaquently,  a  lot 
of  ay  atuff  la  like  we  bave  to  talk  ...  if 
and  wben  I  want  to  teas  teach  we  bave  to  talk 
abou^  the  atuff  and  I  don't  alndy  but  soffle 
people  really  do  not,  or  oannot,  beoauae  time 
doea  not  allow  ao  tbe  aorale  ia  my  biggest 
tbing. 

For  tbia  aaae  teaober  tbe  Action  Beaearoh  tean 
meetinga  offer  tbe  obanoe  to  develop  oollegial  rela- 
tionabipa: 

Today's  meeting  acoompliabed  auob  in  teraa 
of  group  members  'getting  to  know'  each 
other  better.    Even  though  we  all  work  in 
tbe  same  sohool  and  teaoh  some  of  tbe  same 
kids  we.  meet  as  people  and  faculty  very  in- 
frequently.   Therefore,  opinions  are  formed 
by  others'  comments  and  gossip.     I  feel 
this  'getting  to  Vnow'  each  other  is 
important  for  a  successful  group  and  for 
formulating  our  ground  rules. 

In  tbe  ARCS  schools  we  find  that  teachers  per- 
ceived tbe  principle  mechanism  for  promoting  collabo- 
ration and  sharing  is  a  schedule  which  provide*  coanon 
time  for  planning  and  diaoussion.     The  history  of 
scheduling  in  tbe  site  schools  indicates  that  time  for 
joint  work  was  not  always  a  problem  and  common  planning 
periods  contributed  to  group  cohesion  and  morale.  In 
several  meetings  members  of  the  Michigan  team,  with  some 
nostalgia,  portray  a  halcyon  time  of  sharing: 

But  didn't  we  feel  good  about  the  work  when 
we  all  got  together,  many  of  us  bad  been 
trained  in  generic  skills,  and  said,  okay, 
everybody,  in  this  huge  room,  what  are  you 
doing?    What  really  have  you  learned  from 
this  if  anything  at  all?    And  when  we  com- 
piled this  list  it  was  fantastic,  and  it 
was  really  going  on,  back  to,  it  is  happening 
in  my  classroom  that  is  where  it  is  happening, 
this  change  is  going  on  and  we  bad  time  to 
share  with  each  other,  so  maybe  that  is  some- 
thing that  really  needs  to  be  brought  in. 
That  those  trained  in  generic  skills  Just 
had  some  time  to  share. 
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Va  doD*t  have  tbat  freadom  anymora  to  go 
into  anotbar'a  room  like  wa  uaad  to.  Ve 
oould  go  back  and  forth  and  va  did  bava  the 
tlva  to  observe  one  another  and  share i  but 
ve  have  sobedules  non  that  have  us  so 
blooked  In,  ve  don't  have  tbat  aame  tine. 


When  you  have  a  planning  period,  there  aay 
have  been  six  or  seven  people  in  tbat  plan- 
ning period.    As  oppoaed  to  tvo  or  three 
people  in  different  parts  of  the  building. 

Bnerging  from  the  oomments  of  the  Michigan  team  is 
a  one-time  portrait  of  mutual  aupport,  group  oohesion, 
free  and  open  exchange  of  ideas,  initiative,  feedback, 
«nd  a  villingness  to  experiment  and  innovate  —  all  re- 
aulting  from  the  block  scheduling  of  a  group  of  teachers. 

Ve  had  these  seventh  grade  blocks  and  they 
put  us  together,  the  eight  of  us.  Veil, 
all  of  us  biid  planning  perioda  together. 
That  vas  s^  neat  for  the  eight  of  us.  Ve 
became  so  olose.    The  eight  of  us  I  Tou 
came  into  a  staff  meeting  and  you  vould  go 
right  for  your  people.    And  people  vould 
say,  *0h,  those  seventh  grade  block  teaotaersi* 


Ve  had  a  child  that  year  and  ve  vere  like 
a  family,  nov  that  I  think  about  it.  It 
vas  enjoyable.     The  kids  moved  together, 
and  I  could  go  and  say,  *Vatch  out  they  are 
horrible  today.'    And  you  vere  alvaya  ready. 
There  vas  alvays  somebody  backing  you  up. 
And  it  vas  not  unlikely  if  I  said  to  Jim, 
'Vould  you  take  my  kids?'    And  he  vould 
stick  the  kids  in  one  room  and  do  something 
so  that  aomebody  else  could  have  some  time 
free  so  tbat  at  the  next  stage  you  oould 
have  something  ready  to  take  over  for  him. 
It  made  for  morale. 


Like  you'd  see  her  mlmeographisg  some- 
thing vhen  you  knev  she  had  a  class  and 
you'd  say,   'Isn't  this  your  free  hour?*  and 
she'd  say,   'Yes,  but  Jim's  in  my  room.' 
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He  would  have  staff  ffl«eting8  ourselraa. 
Wa  would  meat  three  or  four  timaa  a  weak 
before  school  started. 


It* a  funny,  hut  when  people. huve  the 
opportunity  to  plan  the  change  thefflselves, 
the  kinds  of  things  that  will  ooae  out.  The 
eight  of  us  would  get  together  for  theae 
group  Borning  aeetings  at  soae  ungodly  hour, 
and  we  planned,  and  we  planned,  and  we 
planned  and  we*d  try  it  and  we*d  aay,  how 
did  it  work?    Bool    And  we'd  start  all  over 
again.    Tou  know  what  I  aa  thinking.  What 
if  we  had  to  aeet  now,  and  we  were  not  the 
onea  planning  it,  hut  were  told  to  be  here 
Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday  at  7:30  aa. 
That  is  soaething  we  used  to  plan  our- 
selves.     And  if  you  walked  in  late  everyone 
was  'ah- ha 'and  it  was  a  big  deal. 


Ve  would  try  things.  It's  called  adlibbing, 
winging  it.  You  didn't  aind  telling  soaeone 
to  get  off  it,  that  didn't  work  so  let's  get 
there.  Let's  do  soaething  else.  lou're  go- 
ing off  totally  in  the  wrong  direction.  Ve 
told  people  that,  and  we  were  told  that.  Ve 
could  try  things  out.     It  didn't  aatter. 


We  were  so  obnoxious.     We  were  great  I 


Meabers  of  the  Hew  Haapshire  research  teaa  share 
slallar  concerns  about  school  scheduling.    Changes  iu 
scheduling  practices  have  affected  opportunities  for 
teaaing  and  particularly  sohool  morale.     In  their 
Journals  and  teaa  aeetings  frustration  about  the  school 
schedule  is  a  pervasive  theae: 

I  advocated  the  study  of  scheduling  be- 
cause 1)  it  affects  all  aspects  of  this 
school,  2)  especially  morale,  the  #1  prob- 
lea,  3)  aany  coaplaints  center  on  scheduling. 
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SobAduling  sasms  on  the  surface  to  be  a 
rather  aundaae  issue.  It  Is  also  oleaentary 
to  the  general  aorale  issue. 

Morale  is  a  problem^  a  probleiB  oaused  by 
a  aore  basic  situation.    Znooapatible  sohed- 
nling  is  the  real,  the  root  problea. 

Scheduling  practices  which  cut  off  colleague  sup- 
port and  opportunities  for  teaaing  take  the  Joy  out  of 
teaching.    In  isolation  vlthout  peer  recognition  and 
assistance  teaching  offers  little.    One  of  the  Hev 
Haapshire  teachers  speaks  of  his  discontentaent • 

I  think  Holly  hit  on  soaething  very 
iaportant  when  she  said,  'Reaeaber  when 
teaching  was  fun?l«  She*s  right,  the  fun 
seeas  to  be  gone.    Vhy?    Tear  after  year 
of  schedule  changes  which  offered  ourricu- 
lua  and  isolation  froa  teaas  (last  year  I 
worked  with  a  teaa  of  teachers  —  coordi- 
nated ourriculuB,  discipline,  great  sup- 
port group  —  established  friendships  and 
other  levels  of  interpersonal  relation- 
ships) last  year  was  a  great  year  and  I 
recognized  it. 

This  is  the'  year  of  ay  discontent  — 
I  feel  a  need  to  resolve  ay  feelings  that 
teaching  has  little  to  offer  ae  at  thia 
tiae  in  ay  life.    I  fear  the  reaction  of 
several  colleagues  who  have  been  teaching 
15  or  acre  years.     They  talk  about  being 
discouraged  and  unable  to  find  rewards. 

In  another  part  of  his  Journal  the  saae  teacher 
reports: 

Too-  auch  real  or  iaagined  stress  and  an 
inflexible  schedule  seeas  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  positive  change.    Teachers  feel  uneasy, 
unhappy  —  »ill »-at-ease  —  this  is  trans- 
aitted  directly  to  students  who  act  out  the 
change  in  adolescent  ways  «  graffiti.  When 
teachers  are  happy  they  are  usually  positive 
and  productive  and  innovative  (creative). 
This  is  transaitted  to  the  students  —  the 
results  are  visible  products. 

Vhat  especially  frustrates  teachers  is  that  sched- 
ules seea  not  to  be  designed  to  meet  educational  needs. 
Schedules  are  changed  for  a  variety  of  reasons  but 
without  teacher  involveaent.     A  New  Haapshire  teacher 
describes  his  experiences: 
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I  enjoy  teaching  seventh  and  eighth 
graders,  but  I  hate  the  changes  we  always 
Bake  because  of  aoney,  convenience,  and 
the  whiBS  of  principals,  seldoa  for  the 
good  of  students.     Our  tiBSs  are  arranged 
because  of  buses,  lunch  prograa  or  ausio 
activities,  not  education.    2  went  to  two 
aeetings  and  as  a  group  we  decided  to  do 
things  but  at  the  end  were  told  scso  facts 
we  could  have  been  told  earlier.     Z  felt 
here  we  go  againl 

Later  on  in  his  Journal  he  observes: 

Schedules  pose  a  problea  every  year  in 
this  school.    I  would  like  to  research: 
1)  state  laws  on  class  tiae,  classes  neces- 
sary, school  tiae;  2}  research  ideal  class 
length  for  Junior  high  school  classes; 
3)  staggered  schedules  for  special  teachers. 
Whenever  an  idea  ooaes  up  about  a  schedule 
change  you  always  receive  the  saae  answers 
froB  adainistrators.    Either  aoney,  staff, 
or  state  laws  prevent  the  changes. 

An  interview  with  a  school  adainistrator  yielded  a 
different  perspective  on  scheduling.     His  ooaaents  sug- 
gest that  while  the  price  for  building  a  schedule 
around  custodial  concerns  is  the  loss  of  oollegial  op- 
portunity, it  can't  be  helped: 

We  couldn't  recover  the  teaa  type  thing 
that  we  had  before  and  the  teachers  did  not 
have  an  understanding.     I  aean,  they  can  say 
they  do  but  they  don't  really  understand  bow 
schedules  are  put  together  and  also  the  fact 
how  you've  got  to  fit  everything  in  to  take 
care  of  everybody  and  you  know,  lunch  probo 
leas  are  treaendous  issues.     It  aay  seea  a 
saall  thing  in  their  eyes,  but  it  is  a  tre- 
aendous problea,  even  to  get  the  coverage  or 
to  get  the  people  to  get  their  free  tiae.  I 
don't  think  they  see  that,  and  I  think  that's 
what  causes  a  lot  of  probleas,  and  I  think  it 
caved  in,  and  I  think  they  blaaed  a  lot  of 
that  on  us. 

Michael  Kirst  (1982,  7)  has  suggested  that  pub- 
lic schools  can  iaprove  in  hard  tiaes  by  attending  to 
alterable  variables  that  do  not  add  to  costs.     He  sug- 
gests that  aaong  four  variables  the  first  such  variable 
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la  tXmm  and  that  praaont  praotloea  in  the  uaa  of  tlDo 
"undonbtadXy  need  raforn,*    Tba  varlablsa  of  tiaa,  oon- 
tant,  aatarlala,  and  taaohap  quality  lie  at  the  oore  of 
the  educational  prooeaa.     They  alao  have  been  most  re- 
alatant  to  laatlns  raforn.    The  ARCS  teaohera  would 
agree  that  the  allocation  of  tlae  through  the  aohool 
aohedole  la  a  orltloal  variable.    Their  ooaaenta  and 
obaervatlona  Indicate  that  the  aohedule  la  a  aouroe  of 
■orale  probleaa.  It  affeota  the  ourrlouluB,  It  affeota 
the  Bovaaent  and  grouping  of  atudenta,  it  affeota  ool- 
leglallty  and  Innovation,  and  It  eatabllahea  the  pace, 
tone»  quality  and  rhythm  of  the  aohool.    Za  auBBary, 
the  teaohera  aeea  to  be  aaylng  that  the  organizational 
life  of  the  Blddle/Junlor  high  aohool  la  anchored  In 
Ita  tlBe. 


One  of  the  principal  featurea  of  aeopndary  aohoola 
vhloh  dlatlngulahea  thea  froB'  eleaentary  aohoola  la  the 
organization  and  allocation  of  tlae.    The  eleaentary  - 
aohool  teaoher  by  and  large  controla  the  aohedule  of 
aotlvltlea  In  the  olaaarooa  throughout  the  day.  The 
teaoher  haa  autonoay  and  flexibility  in  allocating  In- 
atruotlonal  tlae  and  aanaglng  the  ebb  and  flow  of  life 
in  the  olaaarooa.     In  oontraat,  aeoondary  teacher?  are 
locked  into  Bore  of  an  Induatrlallzed  aaaeably  line 
Bodel  of  tlae  arrangeaenta  which  are  organized  around 
the  ouatodial  oonoerna  of  bualngy  lunohrooa  aupervlalon 
and  apeolal  aervloea. 

In  aelectlng  the  laaue  of  aohedullog  aa  a  reaearoh 
topic  the  ARCS  teaohera  iaply  that  achedullng  ia  an  al- 
ternate variable  —  a  feature  of  school  life  which  they 
believe  can  be  changed. 

Ve  could  reaaonably  expect  our  input  to  in- 
fluence future  achedulea  (unlike  other  as- 
pecta  of  the  prograa).     An  iaproved  aohedule 
could  be  an  laportant  factor  in  aohool  aorale. 

Vhat  will  happen  if  significant  ohangea  in  sched- 
uling are  not  brought  about  by  the  ARCS  research  pro.^ 
Jents?    "Teachers  may  greatly  value  school-wide  changes, 
yet  hold  very  low  expectancy  that  iaproveaents  will 
occur.     The  stream  of  values  rewards  froa  classrooa 
teaching  and  expectancies  of  obtaining  these  benefits 
are  often  better  known  than  the  uncertain  consequences 
of  organizing  school-wide  to  address  probleas  of  staff 
morale  or  redesigning  the  curriculua"    (Fullert  Hood, 
Rappaport,  &  Dornbusch,  1982*  12).     The  ARCS  par- 
ticipants seea  to  expect  that  through  collaborative 
action  research  they  oAn  alter  scheduling  practices. 
If  they  are  not  successful,  then  they  aay  take  refuge 
in  the  classrooa. 
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Z  »B  now  baok  to  givt  aa  •  pooa,  obalk»  mad  '^Z^- 
studtnts,  and  Z  vlll  t^aoh*  that's  vhart 
Z  atartad  in  t962  .  .  •  Z  ratraat  Into  tha 
olasarooB,  not  out  of  tbe  olaaaroon. 

To  altar  aohaduling  praotloaa  tha  oollahoratlva 
aotlon  raaaaroh  ppojaota  Mill  hava  to  influaaoa  tha 
prinoipal.    In  tha  aita  aohoola  it  ia  tha  prlnoipal  vho, 
with  adniniatrativa  aaaooiataa,  datarainaa  bov  tha 
aohadttla  of  tha  aohool  will  ba  organisad.    Zf  tha  AfiCS 
taaohara  paroaption  of  tha  sobadula  aa  affaoting  our- 
rioulua,  flaziblity,  oollagiality,  azpariaantatioa,  and 
aduoational  prioritiaa  ia  trua  than  it  follova  that  the 
prinoipal  azaroiaaa  a  oonaidarabla  dagraa' of  laadarahip 
and  influonoa  through  hia/har  oontrol  of  tha  aohadula. 
Zn  tha  ARCS  aohoola  va  find  oonflioting  and  aizad  faal- 
inga  about  tha  rola  of  tha  prinoipal. 


2^  PBZHCZPAL,  1B£  AfiAQfiU.  AM  Zii£  classboom 

Vndoubtadljr.  tha  prinoipal  ia  a  oriaary  variablo 
in  tha  study  of  aohool  oontazt.    "Conoaptually ,  tha  in- 
oluaion  of  laadarahip  in  a  diaousaion  of  oontaxt  aoaa* 
tiaaa  oauaaa  diffioulty.    If,  hovavar,  ona  oonaidara 
tha  paopla  and  aatting  aa  intaraotlva  and  autually  ra- 
inforoing,  it  ia  aaaantial  to  giya  attention  to  who  is 
in  oharga  bare?"  (Oriffin,  1982,  8).  • 

Throughout  tha  first  eight  weeks  of  the  ABCS  pro- 
ject oonoern  about  the  appointaant  of  a  new  prinoipal 
was  an  over-riding  tfaeae  in  the  journala  and  taaa  aeet- 
ings  of  the  Hew  HaBpshire  taaohara.     Because  the  sobool 
bad  a  history  of  frequent  ohanges  in  organization  and 
leaderabip  and  was  azperienoing  aorale  problens,  there 
was  a  high  axpeotation  and  hope  that  a  new  prinoipal 
would  turn  things  aroundi 

I* a  aort  of  looking  at  the  prinoipal  as 
ooBing  to  the  aohool  and  helping  that 
situation,  and  Z*b  really  unrealistic  about 
it,    Z  know  that  Z  really  shouldn't  think 
that  the  prinoipal  is  going  to  be  able  to 
ball  the  aohool  out  and  create  a  less 
stressful  situation,  but  that* a  ay  high 
hopes  and  1  waa  told  not  to  get  ay  high 
hopes  up  too  Buob,     1  should  be  realistic* 
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Z  Md«  soBe  Bot«s  oQootrnlng  aoae  losues 
dlBoussad  today.    Tbt  on*  that  raalXy 
opyatalllsad  va8»  'Hon  vlll  tha  nav 
prlnolAl  affaot  aa?'    Tbia  quaation  baa 
stoppad  tba  flow  of  mj  MPitlag.    I  know 
aoaa  thinga  that  X  hopa  vlll  obanga: 
■^rala  Bora  poaltlva;  aobadula  raorganl- 
latlOQ  to  jlnolttda  mm  with  a  taaa  of  aoa- 
daalo  taaohara;  aora  poaltlva  ralatlonahlp 
with  adalnlatpatora  la  thla  building;  ade- 
quata  guldanoa  oounaalor  odvapage  for 
glrla  and  problaa  klda.    Bow  will  tha  nav 
principal  affaot  aa?    Tha  blggast  change 
will  ba  ay  attltuda. 


I  hopa  I  vlll  ba  able  to  aupport  tha  nav 
principal.    I  bava  hopaa  that  * thinga* 
(problaaa  ooaaon  to  all  faculty)  vlll 
obanga  for  tha  battar.    I  raallza  that  there 
aaeaa  to  ba  a  fav  that  do  nothing  but  com- 
plain and  criticise.    They  feel  coBfortable 
In  that  role.     It 'a  eaay.    Malting  change  and 
being  poaltlve  la  vorki    It's  eaaler  to  aay, 
*  'Zt*a  not  vorklng'  (etc.). 

 ■   / 

The  principal  oontrola'the  aleaenta  of ^ 
change  —  nuabar  of  ataff  In  area»  achedulef 
budget  allooatlonay  tone  of  Interperaonal 
relationay  level  of  academic  Involvement. 
Tbla  can  be  tranaalttad  f omaity  by  vtaat 
the  principal  aharea  vlth  the  ataff  or 
i nformaiiv  by  vbat  the  ataff  'aaea*  aa 
deolalona  that  the  principal  la  able  to 
Influence  or  make. 

Teaohera  looked  to  the  principal  for  leadership  In 
developing  a  aenae  of  community  but  not  In  iDfluenolng 
their  olaasrooms: 

The  principal  haan't  changed  the  vay  I  teach 
In  my  classroom  for  16  yeara  and  hasn't  af- 
fected me  personally  per  ae  as  a  classroom 
teacher  but  has  affected  the  overall  philosophy 
of  the  fl^hool  vhlch  I  think  Is  where  the  morale 
problem  dxlats,  that  exists  now,  not  vlth  the 
teachers  that  are  unhappy  about  the  way  that 
they  teach  In  their  rooms  as  much  as  they  are 
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vlth  thtir  p«XitlonBhip  with  the  rest  of  the 
sohool  psopl*  And  whstber  th«y*ra  llst«a«d  to 
or  ttaBt  typo  of  thing.    But  aa  far  affebting 

porsonally  in  tho  olaaaroosi  that  typ^  of 
thing,  it  won't  afftot  bo  a  bit*  / 

Autonoay  and  iaoXation  provide  toaohora  with  the 
opportunity  to  eontroX  tho  workpXaoo  of  tha  oXaaarooa. 
Thoy  ward  off  and  roduoa  tho  prinoipaX'a  infXuonoo 
"granting  tha  prinoipaX  hogrtaony  ovor  jorridora  and 
aaaoBhXiaa  and  aXX  othar  araaa  aave  thair  cXaaarooBa* 
(Lortia,  197S>  202). 

Baoauaa  ay  obaaryationa  hava  haan  a  Xot 
of  dlffarant  prinoipaXs  in  diffarant  aohooX 
ayatatiai  Z  figura  thats    1)  if  you  do  not 
aand  atudanta  out  of  your  rooB,  you  ara  not 
hotharad  by  prinoipaXa;  2)  if  paranta  or 
atudanta  dofi't  ooapXain  you  ara  Xaft  aXona; 
3)  if  you  don't  ooapXain*  no  ona  bothers  you; 
and  4)  if  you  giva  tha  appaaranoa  of  ordar, 
avaryona  Xaavaa  you  aXona. 


My  firat  two  yaara  of  ta&ohing  I  hit  upon 
this  aohaaa  so  that  Z  wouXd  gat  good  avaXua- 
tiona  ainoa  thay  rahirad  you  upon  your  avaX* 
Xuations  in  thoaa  daya.    laaadiataXy  whan- 
aver  an  evaXuating  typo  of  person,  be  it 
the  asaistant  auparintendent  of  aohooXa  or 
the  prinoipaX  wouXd  waXk  into  ay  oXaaarooo, 
I  wouXd  go  into  a  review  of  what  we  did  the 
day  before,  and  you'd  ask  queationa  and  the 
kida  have  their  hands  up  to  anawer  thea  be- 
cause we  aXready  had  done  that,  and  we'd  go 
through  it  and  it  was  Xika  oh,  quick,  di- 
dactic, faat  paoe  atyXa  atraight  through  it. 
I  aXways  got  great  evaXuations  and  nobody 
knew  what  I  was  doing.    Ny  first  year  I 
taught  scienoe  without  textbooks  because 
they'd  never  had  seventh  grade  scienoe 
textbooks  before  so  I  aade  the  course  up 
as  I  went  aXong.     That  worked  for  a  ooupXe 
of  years.    Then  I  taught  in  private  sohooX 
so  that  was  a  whoXe  different  baXX  gaae. 
And  then  teaching  back  in  the  pubXio  sohooX 
again,  the  first  tlae  I  was  in  this  scbooX 
situation  the  prinoipaX  waXked  in  the  rooa, 
sat  down,  and  be  said,  'VeXX,  the  reason 
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vhf  1       svaluatlng  tbls  olaas  la  because 
I've  been  taaTiag  a  lot  of  bad  reporta  about 
tbia  olaaa  froa  other  teaobera. '    Tbat'a  aa 
tbey  were  in  tbeae  other  teaobera*  rooaa. 
So  he  waa  evaluatiDg  the  olaaa t  but  alaoe  he 
waa  there  he  thought  he'd  do  ae  at  the  aaae 
tlae.    The  only  thing  that  Z  had  down  waa 
that  ay  bulletin  boar da  were  aeaay»  and 
tbat'a  beoauae  Z  let  kids  put  up  anything  they 
they  wanted  on  the  bulletin  board.    So  after 
that  Z  took  that  rooa  and  I  aade  a  standard 
beautiful  bulletin  board  and  told  the  kida 
don't  you  dare  touoh  those  bulletin  boards; 
next  tiae  he  waa  in  he  aaidf  'Z'a  glad  to 
aee  you  took  ay  advioe  on  the  bulletin 
boar da.'    Obviously,  he  had  no  idea  what  Z 
waa  doing  at  mil* 

The  aeleotion  of  the  new  principal  was  greeted 
with  an  attitude  of  wait  and  see,  aoae  akeptioiaa,  and  i 
aenae  that  the  olassrooa  would  offer  a  aafe  harbor  from 
the  anticipated  events  and  reaotiona  to  a  new  adainia- 
tration.    One  ia  atruok  by  a  handa-off  attitude 
teachers  will  wait  on  the  si-delines  of  their  olaaarooaa 
to  see  how  things  work  out. 

Ve  sow  have  a  prinoipal.    What  will 
happen?    The  people  who  wanted  hia  will  be 
temporarily  happy.    Soea  the  peraon  aake 
the  Job  or  the  Job  the  peraon?    Tiae  will 
tell. 

In  time  observant  people  will  discover 
oomplainers  coaplain,  the  rest  will  adjust 
and  continue.     Be  is  a  product  of  our  system, 
born,  raised  and  educated  in  the  ooaaunity. 
He  starte.d  teaching  here  and  has  never 
taught  anywhere  else. 

It  is  going  to  be  fun  listening  to 
people  during  this  ooaing  year  to  see  if 
they  are  still  happy  with  the  choice,  and 
the  ones  who  aren't  happy  now,  what  will 
they  say  in  a  year's  tiae? 

Personally,  let  ae  have  a  box  of  chalk, 
a  chalkboard  (black)  and  I  can  teach.  Leave 
me  alone,  don't  keep  changing  for  the  sake 
of  change.     Hopefully,  a  person  who  has  been 
down  the  saae  road  will  not  stray  too  far. 
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Soma  p«opla  ara  going  m  Xittla  bit  ov^r- 
toard  and  saying  ytah,  lt*8  gpaat,  thi  new 
prlnolpal  is  going  to  be  tho  ansvar  to  all 
our  problaas,  but  vo*pa  sitting  baok  saying, 
yoali,  wall,  ah,  tha  faot  tbat  tbay'ra  kind  of 
noting  and  saying  vail,  this  is  tba  vay  it's 
going  to  ba  doas  not  naoassarily  maan  that 
ba's  going  to  oorrobopata  tlia  faalings,  and 
so  I  think  tbara  ara  going  to  ba  a  nnabar  of 
paopla  who  vill  ba  aithar  ooolad  off  or  will 
ba  gruBbling  about  all  tha  ohangas  or  lack 
of  ohangas  so  ve*ra  right  baok  whara  wa 
startad  from  io  tha  baginning  so  I  don't 
know  what's  going  to  happan.    Soaa  paopla 
ara  raally  going  to  junp,  not  avaryona  is 
going  to  ba  happy,  to  oonolusions  and  it's 
going  to  ba  intarasting  how  ha  handlas  tha 
situation.    Z  wouldn't  want  to  ba  in  tha 
situation.    I  wish  hia  all  tha  luok  in  the 
world.  '  Thtra  ara  so  aany  unhappy  paopla 
in  this  building  Z  don't  know  how  things 
are  going  to  work  out. 

In  the  Michigan  site  there  was  ouoh  less  fooua  on 
the  prlnolpal  wbo  was  in  the  second  year  of  her  ap- 
pointaent.    Most  of  the  disousslon  of  the  prlnolpal 
occurred  in  the  third  teas  meeting  where  team  members 
oontrasted  the  leadership  styles  of  the  current  prlool- 
pal  with  tha  previous  principal  who  had  opened  the 
middle  sohool  and  had  been  the  only  prlnolpal  in  the 
school's  history.    Much  of  the  dialogue  centered  on 
the  leadership  of  the  previous  prlnolpal. 

Change  la  a  top-down  process.     So  the  Idea 
starts  at  the  top  and  then  filters  down, 
well,  it's  Just  imposed  on.    For  an  example, 
I  have  always  taught  self-oorntained  class- 
room, and  Z  felt  really  strongly  that  chat 
was  the  best  thing  to  do  for  sixth  graders 
aod  when  we  had  our  other  prlnolpal,  he 
always  arranged  it  so  1  had  a  half  day 
with  the  kids  and  th^n  th£  other  half  day 
compartmentalized.     There  Just  wasn't  any 
question  or  disousslon  about  it.     I  was 
Just  compartmentalized,  45  minutes  all  day 
long,  and  that  was  a  big,  big  change. 
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Cbango  is  diotftted  to  us  and  wt  aooopt 
it,  not  bocause  vo  like  it*  but  booause  ve 
really  tbink  tbere's  nothing  ve  oan  do. 
And  as  a  result,  I  tbink  tbere's  a  lot  of, 
or  sore  than  tbere  was  before,-  Bay  be,  wby 
do  we  have  to  do  tbis?    Vbiob  effects  your 
whole  way  you  go  about  the  job,  you  know. 


And,  too,  I  think  that  top-down  —  our 
previous  boss  had  an  open  door  policy;  his 
office  was  our  lounge,  in  a  sense,  very 
really  open,  if  you  had  a  problea  of  any 
kind  or  Just  a  question  or  whatever,  feel 
free  to  ask  it,  ooae  in  and  sit  down  and 
talk,  whatever.    How  it's  everything  by 
appointnent  only.    Xoa  know,  we're  never 
that  fornal  or  we  iU£A  never  that 
fornal.'  '  I  think  it's  bard  to  change.  By 
appointment  only,  I  think,  beooaes  very 
difficult  for  us  to  accept. 

The  previous  principal's  perceived  free,  support 
ive,  and  relaxed  style  of  leadership  enabled  teachers 
to  adapt  and  aodify  central  adninistration  directives 
to  fit  the  school's  oontezt. 


And  it  was  so  funny  because  in  every 
other  building  in  the  district  they 
thought,  oh,  the  administration  is  so  lax 
here,  you  know,  and  'hey'd  call  us  the 
country  club  and  the  whole  9hing.  And  he 
was  probably  the  best  administrator  there 
was  because  be  could  get  his  people  to  do 
anything  he  wanted  them  to  do,  you  know. 

They  said  when  he  left,  when  he  re- 
tired, the  central  administration  said, 
wellf  now  that  school  will  become  part  of 
the  district  again.     Because  he  would  come 
down  with  an  edict  from  them  and  we'd  ac- 
cept it,  but  we'd  always  change  it  to  fit 
our  specifications.     It  was  never  exactly 
the  way  everyono  else  was  doing  it,  but 
we  probably  were  the  only  ones  who  were 
doing  it  and  happy  doing  it,  because  ve 
modified  it  and  adjusted  it. 

Because  he  referred  to  central  office 
as  'them'  Just  like  we  did. 
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The  ttaobars'  dialogue  taken  froo  a  teas  meeting 
desoribes  bow  the  prlnolpal  worked  wltb  tbens 

Tobr  3    Tbat*a  true  but  we  even  used  to 
ooaaunloate  on  an  informal  basis 
about  ourriouluB.     It  wasn't 
necessarily  Just  on  a  personal 
level. 


Tobr  1    It  seems  like  we  got  so  muob  more 
aooomplisbed  because  everybody 
wanted  to  get  involved,  you  know, 
we  weren't  told  we  were  asked. 
And  now  we're  told. 


Tobr  2    X  sometimes  think  back  that  event  I 
believe  that  he  was  a  mastermind  at 
being  able  to  manipulate  people.  He 
hated  the  word,  too,  if  you  told  him 
-  that  he  manipulated  you,  he  hated  it. 


Tobr  2    But  you  know,  he  made  us  all  feel  so 
good  about  doing  things. 

Tobr  1     Be  Just  charmed  you  into  doing  the 
job,  you  know.     Later  on  you  would 
think  he  really  got  me  again,  but 
you  didn't  resent  it. 


Tohr  2    And  you  also  had  a  feeling  that  if 
everything  was  going  asuok,  there 
was  still  somebody  at  the  helm  that 
was  sort  of  keeping  us  afloat. 


The  new  principal  has  a  "tough  act"  to  follow  and 
this  is  recognized: 

The  men  was  very  different,  you  know,  you 
have  to  understand,  and  I  think  that's 
why  many  of  us  say  nothing.     Tou  have  to 
understand  her  position  in  all  of  this. 
Tou  know,  she's  trying  to  assert  her  own 
self,  make  it  her  building. 

For  the  Michigan  teachers  the  attitudlnal  and 
moral  support  of  the  previous  principal  —  the  carte 
blanche  casual  style  of  leadership  was  critical  in 
teacher  implementation  of  change. 

That  administrator  is  more  key  to  a 
success  than  that  of  a  district  program 
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than  tb«  oantral  office  pttraonsel.    And  I 
tbiok  in  our  last  dii^oussion  about  ohaag* 
ing  in  tbia  aobool  lod  aa  to  do  aone 
tbinking  about  our  last  prlaoipal,  no 
aattar  wbat  you  triad,  ba  was  always  tbare. 
I  guaas  you  know  you  bad  support  for  tbat, 
for  obanga,  and  I  tbisk  tbat  aaybe  taat'a 
wby  va  fait  lika  wa  did. 


Ny  favorite  atory  waa  tbat  a  teaobar 
wasted  to  dig  a  bole  witb  tbe  kida  and 
make  a  pond.     (Bvaryone  laugbad.)  Tba 
principal  aaid  fine,  go  abead,  dig  a  bole, 
and  be  bad  kida  out  tbare  digging,  and 
they  made  a  really  nice  pond,    i  tbink  it 
needs  aoae  iaproYesent  every  year  or  aore 
work  on  it,  but  you  get  duoks  bere.  Tbey're 
growing.    It  really  turned  into  a  really 
wild  gane  preserve. 

Tbe  teacbers  recognise,  bowever,  tkat  under  tbe 
current  leadersbip  tbey  bave  autonomy  in  tbeir  class- 
rooms to  make  obanges  —  to  experiment  witb  new  ideas. 
If  teaobers  work  toward  sobool-wide  goals  no  one  limits 
tbeir  freedom  in  tbe  classroom.     Tbe  following  oonver- 
sation  suggests  tbat  teaober  autonomy  bas  few  limits: 

Tobr  1     Vben  somebody  gives  me  an  idea,  I 
guess  tbat  is  wbat  I  like  about 
generic  skills  so  muob.     It  was 
sometbing  you  could  talk  about  one 
day  and  tbe  next  day  implement  in 
tbe  classroom.    I  like  to  try  tbings. 
I'm  not  a  daredevil,  but  I  like  to 
try  tbings,  and  if  you  oan  pretty 
well  assure  me  tbat  it  is  going  to 
work,  I'll  try  it  and  if  it  fails, 
it  fails  and  I  above  tbat  one  aside. 
And  I'll  keep  trying,  and  I  find 
tbat  is  tbe  only  way  to  be  really 
successful,  by  Instituting  a  obange. 

Tobr  2     Try  sometbing  to  see  if  it  works. 

Tobr  3    Ob,  I  see.     Because  I  tbink  tbat 
is  wbat  I  do  also,  you  know,  if  I 
bave  an  idea,  and  if  it  works,  I 
get  a  good  feel.'^ng,  bopefully,  tbe 
kids  get  a  good  feeling  out  of  it. 
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It  is  so  easy  to  tall  when  you  are 
Just  going  down  tbe  tubes.    You  Just 
know  froa  tbe  reaotion  of  tbe  kids. 


It  depends  on  bow  big  tbe  obanga  is, 
bow  big  did  I  perceive  tbat  obange? 
Depending  upon  bow  muob  time  I  bave 
to  plan  for  it;  is  it  soaetbing  you 
can  Just  try  or  is  it  soaetbing  big? 
Vbat  do  I  bave  to  do  to  aake  sure  I 
I  know  wbat  is  going  to  bappen? 

It  sounds  like  nobody  gets  in  tbe 
way  of  you  making  a  obange  if  you 
want  to. 

Ho.  As  long  as  I  reaob  tbe  goals  I 
oan  do  tbea  standing  on  ay  bead  and 
I  appreoiate  tbat.  (Laugbter) 

Tbe  picture  of  tbe  role  of  tbe  principal  painted 
by  tbe  Micbigan  and  Hew  Haapsbire  teacbers  reflects 
tbeir  concern  witb  bow  tbe  principal  influences  tbe 
social  life  of  tbe  sobool  --  tbe  total  feeling  and 
personality  of  tbe  sobool.    By  wbat  tbe  teacbers  do 
not  say,  as  well  as  by  wbat  tbey  do  say,  teaobers  do 
not  want  tbe  principal  to  intervene  in  tbe  life  of  tbe 
olassrooa.     Freedoa  and  autonomy  in  tbe  classroom  are 
deeply  prized  and  valued.     Vbenever  tbe  principal 
visits  tbe  olassrooa  teaobers  bave  ways  of  manipulating 
events  so  tbeir  territory  and  tbeir  ability  to  control 
olassrooa  life  are  protected. 

Teaobers  want  tbe  principal  to  listen  to  tbea,  to 
involve  tbea  in  decision  making,  to  be  concerned  about 
tbeir  general  welfare  and  to  promote  sobool  morale. 
Tbey  see  tbe  principal  primarily  affecting  sobool-wide 
and . out-of-olassroom  matters.     Tbe  principal,  in  tbeir 
view,  impacts  and  controls  tbe  ojbool  workplace  and  tbe 
norms  of  oollegiality  and  experimentation  tbrougb  tbe 
management  and  allocation  of  time  and  tbrougb  tbe 
school  sobedule.     Tbe  context  of  tbe  sobool  is  greatly 
influenced  by  tbe  principal's  leadership  style  and  per- 
sonality, by  bis/ber  small  day-to-day  decisions,  and  by 
his/her  management  and  control  of  school  time. 
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SCHOOL  COMTEIT  Mil  tbachrr  tnqotby 
m  lfi£  MTCHTBAIf  M&  iifK  HAMPSHTas  site  schools 

The  organizational  onTlronfflent,  sohool  history, 
the  soolology  of  the  sohool 's  time,  and  the  opportuni- 
ties for  oolleglaXlty  and  Innovation  haye  been  affeoted 
by  the  hlstony  of  the  prlnolpalshlp.    The  Interrelation- 
ships of  the  oontextual  varlal)les  have  oreated  sohool 
oontezts  which  have  led  both  action  research  teaas  to 
Independently  Identify  the  probleo  of  scheduling  for 
their  research  Investigations. 

In  researching  scheduling  the  Michigan  and  New 
Hampshire  teams  are  generally  Investigating  the  organ- 
isation and  management  of  the  middle  school/ Junior  high 
school.    In  terms  of  organisation  they  are  looking  at 
the  grouping  of  students  and  the  teaming  of  teachers. 
In  terms  of  management  they  are  looking  at  the  use  of 
time  and  the  scheduling  of  olasses.     The  teachers  who 
know  how  to  organize  and  manage  their  classrooms  are 
thinking  about  how  to  organize  and  manage  the  entire 
s.ohool  day.     The  teachers  seem  to  be  extending  their 
organizational  and  management  skills  at  the  level  of 
the  classroom  to  the  level  of  the  sohool.     In  a  sense 
they  are  putting  on  an  administrative  hat  and  thinking 
like  principals  about  a  problem  that  has  traditionally 
belonged  to  the  principal.     Teachers  are  responsible 
for  the  day-tc-day  operation  of  the  school.  Collabora- 
tive action  research  has  provided  teachers  with  the 
opportunity  to  Inquire  about  the  dimensions  of  sohool 
context  outside  the  classroom.     The  relationship  Is 
reciprocal.     Sohool  context  b«s  profoundly  affeoted  the 
nature  and  character  of  the  teachers'  action  research 
pro.l«cts. 
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zatfonal  Envtronment  Assessment  Instrument 
Year  1  and  Year  2  Teacher  Responses 
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I. 


For  each  of  the 

Inttnwt  tonal 
Variable 

Ooei  the  tchoel  adain* 
l>t ration  have  trust 
and  confideiice  in 
teacher* 


Oo  teachera  have  con- 
fidence and  truflt  in 
the  adalnistrailon? 


TABLE  1 

ORGANIZATIONAt  ENVIRONMENT  ASSESSMENT  INSTRUMENT- 
TEACHER  RESPONSES  YEAR  1  AND  YEAR  2* 

lie.,  on  the  following  page.  p,„,e  circle  the  letter  .»,.lrr  the  appropriate  re,pon«. 


Is  tht  h^hnvlor  of 
•teliil.ftr«tlcm  Hip. 
porilveT 


Wi«t  kind%  of  tr^chcr 
wclvts  are  used  by 
lilt  tcfiM)  9y^tra7 


Iteve  no  confidence 
and  trust  fn  teffchcin 


litre  no  confidence 
mnd  tni«t  in 
odmlnlstralor!! 


Behsvlor  1%  not 
sup|N>rt  tvr 


Joh  seciirlr^^  rco- 
no«ic  nrcd^f  nmt  the 
desire  fnr  statu* 


J 


Itove  e  little 
confidence  and 
trust  in  teacher^ 

ft 

Hive  o  liirie 
confidence  end 
trust  in 
sdwlnlstrAtors 


HI 

til 


UN'S 


lehsvlor  I*  *o«r. 
whet  support  ire 


Ml-I 


Nil -4 


Tconmle  need*  ond 
moderate  me  of  the 
dr*ire  for  *tiitu*, 
affiilAtion  with 
peers  rtnd  iii'hirve- 
•ent 


rii-i 


NM  2 


llsve  *i^5tantla| 
conflflence  $ind 
trust  In  teachers 

^  liH-2 

ttave  substantial 
hut  not  complete 
ronfidpiire  and 
tru*?  In 
jfl«lni  strstprs 
I, 

HI  -4 

Hrhavlnr  I* 
p.oiif^riit  li*  HUP- 
imrt  ive 

C 

licononiv  tirrd*, 
desire  for  status* 
'iff!  tiiir  iofi  i#|fh 
peers  sind  tlir  dr. 
sirr  fur  ;irhi^ve- 
»rnt  and  m*w  p« 
prrlrnres 

/  c: 


^i-  I 


*1982  responses  from  four  New  Hampshire  and  four  Michigan  teachers, 
reflecting  loss  of  one  teacher  from  each  198I  team- 


llavr  cfasplete 
confidence  and 
trust  In  teachers 


Itove  complete 
confidence  and 
trust  in 
sdiilni^t  rators 

n 


Hehavtor  i*  fu|l%' 
supportive 


Hi^l 

Iconovlc  need*,  di* 
sire  for  st«ttu*, 
.iffiii.itiiui  Mlth 
pei»r*,  achievnsent 
new  riperlcnce*  .to 
MOtivatlnn  arl*ini« 
fra»  ftrottp  foals. 


mi  I 
1^ 


BEST  ccr 


TAUC  I  (conllRuetl) 


Mat  kinds  of  altttuilef 
Mve  dav^lopeJ  Mong 
tkt  ftaff  toiiard  tha 
adioot  ai^  tha  school  *a 
loalaT 

nuit  BMNml  of  reipona* 
IbiUfjr  does  the  school 
staff  feel  for  achiavlng 
school  foalsf 


Wist  Is  the  anount  and 
^llty  of  Interaction 
BMOf  aewbers  of  the 
school  staff? 


Mhat  Is  the  aaoiint  of 
cooperative  tesiwork 
present  In  the  school? 


9.    At  what  levels  tn  the 
school  are  decisions 
Bade? 


/ 


Stronglf  favorable 
and  ool Ival ing 


Usual  If  favorahle 
and  ootlvatlng 


Sooetiiie^  hostile 
and  not  «oti rating 


f«l-4  NN- 


I 


HI 'I 


Most  personnel  at  all 
levels  feel  strtHig 
responsibility 


SoM  personnel  at 
all  levels  feel 
responsibility, 
but  especially 
adalnlstrators 


Ml 


m-3 

JJL-L 


Moinistrators  usu- 
ally feel  res|Hins- 
ibillty.  other  per- 
sonnel feel  very 
little  responsibility 


1 


Extensive*  friemity 
Interaction  i#ith  a 
high  degree  of  trust 
and  confidence 


Hl^l 


Moderate  inter* 
action*  often 
irlth  a  fair  degree 
of  trust  ami  cim-^ 
fldence 
g 

m-i  iiH-2 


Little  interaction 
and  usually  vith  a 
low  degree  of  trust 
and  confidence 


Very  stdt^tantial 
sncNint  throughout 
the  school 


A  SKiderate  anount 

through  Ms>i  of 
the  scN>ol 


Nt-5 


iiikJL 


gelatively  little, 
only  aanitf  a  feu 
people 


Most  are  ude  at  the 
top  aJiainistratlve 
levels 


•  A 


Policy  declsims 
are  sade  at  the 
top»  others  are 
aade  at  oiddle 
levels  within 
stated  policy 


Policy  decisions 
are  nade  at  the 
tc^p  oore  specific 
decisliHis  are  aade 
at  all  other  levels 


HI 


NH- 

liii-. 


Nl-l 


■ 

NN-3 


HI. 2 


Mostly  liO!<tllr 
nn«l  not  iK>tiv4tin|! 

n 


h<lff 


Only  atlalnl<tr<»tnr« 
fcrl  rc<ipmi<t|hllltv 


Little  interact  Inn 
and  always  with 
fear  mf^  distrust 


None 


Decisions  are  Mdr 
throughout  the 
school  but  linked 
through  various 
kinds  of  grm^lngs 


ml, 


BEST  copy 
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TABin  I  (continiietn 


in  irhat  fMniM^r  arr  %th^i 
ioaU  usually  df-lerwlnetl? 


II.    Are  tfMpre  forcrsi  existing 
In  the  school  that  cause 
iHf  acceptance,  rejection 
or  resistance  of  goalsT 


Oo  teachers  feel  free  to 
discuss  f«|iortant  things 
about  their  Jobs  vtth 
their  imeiiiate  super- 
iors? 

f»o  teachers  feel  free  to 
discuss  liiportant  things 
about  their  Jobs  anti  the 
school  Mith  school  aJ- 
AlnistratorsT 

Do  Immediate  superiors 
(departwnt  heads  and 
house  leaders)  generally 
try  to  get  teachers' 
Ideas  and  opinions  in 
solving  prohlciss? 


By  aeans  of  group 
participation 


CSoals  are  scf 
af^ter  discussions 
with  teachers 


NU2 


I 


Cioals  are  fully 
accepted 


Teacl^rs  feel  cosi- 
pletely  free 


Hl-2 


Teachers  feel  cm- 
pletely  free 

A 

NI-2 

Always 
A 

HI -2 


(TmIs  are  overtly 
accepted  hut  with 
SOM  overt  resis- 
tance 


Hn^ils  nnd  orders 
arr  IssuihI,  op- 
jmrtimity  for 
discussion  mtky 
or  nay  not  exist 

r 

Ml  %  imi 

-  :u.-i   

r«<ui}s  are  accepted 
hut  often  with 
f-mae  open  resis- 


Honls  ,iri»  Issiirtl 
as  onlrrs 


fIN-l 


Most  goals  are 
resisted  or  re* 
Jected. 


A 

P 

C  j 

n 

HI- 

S  NH-I 

liH-l  j 

NH-1 

Teachers  feel 
gowewhat  free 

B 

MI-3  I0,.2 


Teachers  feel 
smewhat  free 

B 

Nl ^2  NH-2 


Usually 


Nl 


B 

1  WH-X 


Teachers  do  not 
feel  very  free 


Tearhers  do  not 
feel  very  free 

r 

Nil  nH*l 
Mi<  i 


Soiirl  iwrs 

r 


N|.2 


Teachers  do  not 
feel  free  at  all 


C  1 

HH.| 

KH-I 

Teachers  do  not 
frel  fre«  it  nil 

n 

NH-1 


Seldoii 


NM-i 

fllr  I 
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TABLE  i  (rout  I nurd) 


IS.   Dp  iHBtdUce  superiors 
Mko  cms  true  five  use 
or  iMclitrt'  l^as  And 
oplQlonsT 

Ift.    If  tbt  Inforastlofi  shared 
bf  MislolslrBtors  ode- 
qusttT 


Is  th«  coMunlcstlon  ho 
tMon  teschors  and  the 
ad^ifilstroflofi  adoqiMta? 


Is  tht  CO— uiiicatlon 
through  house  or  depart- 
Mat  leadership  to  the 
adialnlstratlon  accurater 


Is  the  coMimicatloii  be- 
tireeo  teachers  adequate 
for  achieving  school 
goalsT 


llov  well  does  adsiniatra- 
tlon  knom  and  understand 
prol<i*  e9  faced  by 
teachers? 


Not  At  all 
adequate 

i  

Mot  at  all 
accurate 


Very  adequate 


Always 

Utuaiiy 

SimrliMes 

Selilfla 

A 

1 

B 

1    -HI -J 

1  fi-:- 

C 

]         HI -2  m-i  i 

n 

NN'I 

Not  at  a 'J 

r;l«qiiatc 

Adeqimte 

SoMewhat 
adequate     '  " 

Very  adrquatr 

A 

m-i 

1  HI-' 

1                 ^  -  1 
1  NN-2 

P 

Adequate 

m-k  im-i 

'.»-S  Ml,-.. 


Soaewhat 

adeqiMte 

C 

Mi-I  NH-I 

' >   t  'ii  -I 


Accurate 


HI  .4  m-i 


I  Ii- 


Sowt'what 
accurate 

C 

NH.2 


Adequate 
B 

HI-2  NH-1 


L 


SdMwhat 
adequate 

C 

NJ.l  Hh'2 


Know  and  understand 
very  welt 


h:" 


Know  snd  under- 
stand fairly  wel I 


NI-1  mi 


Don*t  know 
imderstand 
well 


or 
very 


Very  .idetiunte 
D 


Very  accurate 


lnadcqii*itr 

n 


Don't  know  or 
understand  at  nil 
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TABU!  1  (cmtlmted) 


21.    liM  veil  do  tMchera 
%mw  and  iifHier$t9iid 
problras  faced  by  the 
MtelBlstrallon? 


2Z«    To  i«hftf  extrac  cm 

teackert  Influence  the 
foala  and  activities 
of  their  team  and 
departaentiT 

3S*    To  Mhat  extant  can  ad«lni- 
atratlon  Influence  the 
foala  and  actlviilet  of 
toaw  and  departMntaf 

Doea  the  way  In  vhlch 
decisions  are  mde  help 
to  create  the  necessarx 
ootleattmia  In  those  eho 
have  to  carry  out  the 
decisions? 

2^,    To  idiat  extent  are 

ie<ichers  generally  in* 
volved  in  decisions 
related  to  their  work! 


26,    To  ehat  estcnt  are 
teachers  Involved  in 
developing  special 
program  for  students? 


Know  and  imdi^rstand 
vrry  wril 


KnoM  and  under- 
stand fairly  moII 


Hon't  know  or 
undersinnd 
very  well 


1  * 

NI.2  NH.| 

HI -3  IW-2 

I      n:*-l  ira  - 

Not  at  all 
A 

Very  l|r<le  Hmleratcly 

1            ■             1  c 

Not  at  all 
A 

Very  little 

1.  1 

Hl-l  NH-1 

Hmloratrly 
C 

Ml  -1    NH  -1 
l  I'M-I 

Sul»stantially  aids 
■ot 1 vat  ion 

A 

Ml-I 

rn- 1 

Moderately  atdi 
Motivation 

B 

Ml  1 

Aida  Motivation 
to  only  a  snail 
degree 

C 

Ml-S  NH-3 
r.i--  MK-I 

Hot  at  alt 
A 

MH-I 

Set do*  Involved 
but  occastcnally 
consul  tod 

B 

HI-2  HH'i 

t.H-i 

Usually  consulted 
but  not  often 
involved 

C 

m-i  NH-1 

f.\-y 

Not  at  all 

A  1 

NH-I  1 

Seldoat  involved, 
oci-  >  ionally 
consulted 

B  1 
NH-I 

fii- 1    n  1 

Usually  cnnmiltcd, 
often  involved 

r 

Hl-S  NH-2 

 Li?  i  i'tLr;l__  . 

non*t  know  or 
itndersf nnd  nt  all 


 A'Jl 

Suhstant  litlev 

n 

HI  r\ 

.StHitfant  ially 
D 

HI -3  m\^% 

#t|^  I  im 


Adversely  nffccts 
not! vat  ton 


NN-1 


Substantinlty 
involved 


Sishstiineinl  ly 
Involved 


NH-I 


Iftfi 
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ra-rosT  jwm  umm% 


of  tmral  prlnef^lM  of 


t.   Kimlodgo  of  Bf»clfle  •J^rlMUl 
Omt-oKp^lmUl  ^{pif . 

i,    KnoMlodft  of  faefort  nMcI^  ImpBrittB 
Ifitomol  and  oxlornol  volMlty  of 

^.   Ability  to  opofMlooolln  •  roMordi 
^Iffn  Into  iKclflc  r^Mrck 
procodurof* 

5«   Ability  to  U«filify  md  mlciilolo  i 
rotMrehablo  prpbloo. 

(.   Abfllly  to  forwioto  toiUblo 

bypotlmoft  or  romrcHabto  ^tmllont. 

7*   Kimlodffo  of  tpoclfte  ^mtlonootri 
cooftrticcloo  locbntfiMi. 

f.   Ability  to  foloet  oppivpflolo 
ttondtrtflMtf  lostf  or  Inttftiwiit. 

f*    KnowlMJgo  of  foopllnf  tfioory  ind 
tcchoffcMi 

-   Ability  to  Mobo  0  tflftliiettoci  botnoMi 
m  objoctlvo  obMryotlon  ood  • 
poffofMl  rooctlofi  to  i4i«t  It  obforvod. 

.   Ability  to  plon  data  colloctloo 
proco^rot  opproprloto  to  •  ro»oarcli 
Of  ovaiiiorloo  oetiirlty. 
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fan 


r 


l^t  fro 


la. 


*A«igo  of  Nipootot         f  -  Ma  Sblllt  t  •  S««dat  Hlll»l»  J  -  Iflohly  Sblllodi 


N  «  No  Skill  bu 


S 
2 
Ix 

fx 


2 
I 

2 
2 
2 
3 

Ix 

I 

faoiliar 


9 
S 

t 
2 
2 


ft 


IISSiMICtf-tlAatlM-KfkLOIWliT  IKIUI  QBttTIOMMtM  fcontlmiN) 


tnttnrlM  fur  tkm  furfots  of 
eolltctlnf  (fcU* 

I}.  Ability  t0  cmlmcl  IfiilrMMiU 
lo  Mmi  •tilted  antf  oCt^r 
«ff«etlvtt  vM'lal^lM. 

14.  AblMiy  to  ItfMtlfy  Moi  oii«/or 
projiitfico  In  tirtttMi  roporti  of 
clofireoo  ovaoti* 

15.  MUtf  to  ttio  fon«l  or  loft 
tYttioi  of  r 
of  boKovlor. 


tYttOT*  of  rooordiM  ofctorvillot^ 

of  b 


It.    Knowltdgoof  li^ffiMil  rotlobllltyi 
locludfng  typu  of  rollabllllir 
coofflclcotft* 


17^   KMMltd0o  of  liMtrtMiil  vttMltyi 
IneliirfInQ  vorlois  afffoieboi  to 
tfttoiwlnlni  volMlty* 


18.  Ability  to  w  llbrorv  fMoorch 
tochofqopt  (o.f>,  IntflcM  to 
porMlcolf). 

19.  Ability  to  UM  Eil(  or  otNor 
lofomotloff  rotrlovsl  oyttono. 

20.  Ability  to  ofttibllili  crltorlo 
for  •voliMtliHl  roMi#r^« 

at.   Ability  to  conAsct  Itw  «itlyio«» 
Including  conpototloo  of  rflffleolty 
wid  dlterl«|fi»tlofi  lotflc»i» 
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ptblro  
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IttdilBon  - 

1 

Sroolts 

11  Hot 

Tod 

iolm 

Jim 
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mo 

f  lorooco 

Lorf 

frm  root 

fro  Post 
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IM 
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I 
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Ix 
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2 
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2 
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1 

2 

1 

U 
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1 

2 

t 
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1 
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2 
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t 

1 

2 

J 

1 
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2 
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2 

It 

1 
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I  Mm  NMpthlra  j  j  Michigan  . 

•nwht       Elliot         Tad  John         4tm  ibma      Floranca  lorl 


\ 


Pra 

Poat 

Potf 

Pra 

Poit 

Potf 

rra 

Poaf 

Pra 

Pqf| 

.fff 

22. 

Ability  to  thmm  •^oprfat* 
•t«tlttlc«f  ttchnl9u«s  for  dat« 
AiMlytlta 

2 

2 

n 

t 

1 

fx 

1 

f 

2 

f 

1 

1 

Ix 

th 

KiKMt«d9«  of  tfvtcrlptlv* 
st«tlttic«f  ttfcfnlquM         ,  ««m« 
%Undmrd  tf^Uflon.  CMT^tstlonf ). 

1 

1 

i 

1 

Ix 

f 

2 

2 

f 

f 

Ix 

Ik. 

Mlllry  to  gmratfso  from  a  Mt  of 
ditcrole  •tattnpntt  or  conclutfoot* 

2 

S 

2 

i 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

2 

2 

2 

25. 

Mllltr  to  uss  standJi^fntf 
r'c«mf*#*)  conputsr  progrM 
SPSS). 

Ix 

2 

3 

1 

f 

f 

X 

f 

2 

2 

26* 

Abltltrto  romi  antf  tnt«rpr*t 
Cimputmr  out  put. 

Ix 

1 

2 

J 

1 

f 

f 

2 

2 

f 

f 

2 

27- 

Abllltf  to  lnt«rpr«t  and  fntv^rata 
fltatlsttrst  dbta  Into  a  Manfngfitf 
praiantatlon. 

2 

S 

X 

3 

f 

fx 

f 

2 

3 

2 

t 

t 

20. 

Ability  to  fN-Banixa  and  clattify 
tnfonaatlon  Into  Manlngfut 
catagorlat. 

1 

J 

2 

3 

2 

2 

f 

2 

3 

2 

3 

2 

29* 

Ability  to  uaa  odltorlal  akllU  qn 
on«*t  oMn  writing  or  that  of  othart. 

2 

2 

1 

3 

1 

fx 

2 

2 

3 

2 

3 

2 

30. 

Kmwladga  of  altarnata  oathodi  of 
pratanttng  data  la.g.,  gr^». 
tablet). 

t 

2 

2 

3  ' 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

1 

2 

t 

2 

It. 

Ability  to  lead  group  dlscintlont, 
Modarata  oeallngt^  or  facllftata 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

2 

2 

3 

conttrvctlva  Intaractfona  smng 

periomtef , 
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I  ^  ll«^»lilr«-  ^  p   Nichlgan  ^ 

Kk%        Elliot         Tod  Mwi         Jim  Aimo      Florenco  Lor 


PMt 

ffa 

foat 

fra  Post 

fOBt 

ff9  Fof t 

Prm 

■  wc 

» ra 

an«# 
rosf 

rra 

rOlt 

12. 

Ability  to  anolyio  crttlcolly  o 
perfton*t  tff«cfiin9  bohovlor. 

2 

2 

2 

S 

1 

IX 

1 

2 

J 

2 

IJ. 

Ability  to  record  clMtrooH  ov»ntt 
«cctir«ioly  and  objocllvoly. 

2 

s 

1 

1 

f 

m 

a 
m 

2 

2 

m 

M 

« 

3 

3«. 

Ability  to  dttomlno  rolollont 
between  totchor  bohavlor  and 
itudont  bohavlor. 

2 

} 

2 

I 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

IS. 

Ablflty  to  IdofttVfy  i^ltornt  of 
teMhlf«9  bolwvlor  from  •  trsnterlpt 
of  taachor-ttudaot  talk* 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

Ix 

1 

1 

3 

2 

36. 

Ability  to  dlttlagulflli  bot«iMn  a 
claMroow  problao  and  a  ayiiptiMi 
of  that  problaia* 

Im 

3 

I 

I 

2 

2 

t 

2 

2 

2 

37. 

KiKMladga  of  tachiHquat  of 
claitrooa  obiarvafloo. 

t 

I 

2 

2 

2 

2 

f 

2 

2 

2 

IB, 

RnAflad^  of  procadi^af  and  tltpf 
Iff  tfavaloping  corrlculiM  Mtarlalt, 

I 

3 

n 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

». 

Knowladga  of  at  taatt  oifa 
currlculiM  planning  oodal. 

Ik 

3 

n 

3 

1 

N 

1 

2 

2 

1 

^. 

KncMlsdga  of  varloui  Instructional 
approach**  tKaf  night  ba 
Incorporatad  Into  currlculuM 
Ruterlalf. 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

3 

If. 

Ability  to  u%m  flald-tasting 
technlqtiat  during  pralliilnary 
tryout  or  li^plaiatntatlon  of  rmn 

' 

It 

2 

2 

U 

1 

2 

'1 

currlcufuM  aatarlala. 
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rnvmhlU^Htm-XniQ^mMf  SRIUS  QMCSTIOWMIKC  Ccontlmied) 


I 

roofct 


fitiot  T«4 


Mm 


Abllltr  to  tfla«noM  an  IndlvlAMt 
•tHd««t*(  tUtin  In  •tUlMMRt  of 

tiM  kaalr  ■kill* 

1 

• 

2 

1 

2 

3 

• 

2 

3 

3 

13. 

Ability  to  tppir  fcfiwlMlg*  of 

ll^lwlrftlAl    «tl^M%r«'   A&tlltiAtt  to 

th«  fofwlstton  of  •  progrm  of 
Initrtictlon. 

s 

1 

I 

1 

2 

1 

2 

I 

2 

2 

2 

3 

M. 

Ability  to  plan  m  litttrtictiOMi 
Mqtfvnc*  for  •  m«II  group  of 
•tP^tt           In  tocivl  Btodlot. 

2 

1 

2 

} 

1 

2 

In 

1 

*5. 

Ability  to  coordlMto  Mrtrol 
Inf  tntctlo«f«l  units  for  mo  by 
grotipft  of  studofltt  At  sbotit  tho 

MMO  tlflO. 

t 

2 

2 

2 

3 

2 

2 

1 

M. 

Ability  to  Indlvttfuolizo 
l^lnttrtictlon* 

Z 

Ik 

2 

2 

3 

2 

2 

1 

«7. 

Ability  to  proporo  Instructlofiol 
■otorlolt  «pproprloto  to  • 
ttiitf«nt''^  dflvolopnentcl  lov«l. 

t 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

If. 

KnOMltd^  of  at  letit  on^  Mjor 
thoory  of  learning* 

i 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

»>. 

Ability  to  tut*  itu^t  loarning 
objactlvat  In  laaaiurabla  tarw»» 

3 

? 

f 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

50. 

Knowloilga  of  tachnlqtws  for 
astatf lug  ttudant  achlavawent  In 

It 

U 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

I 


-lllclilg«n 


~1 
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•m  fMt   Pro  fo«t 
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^  MSEMCH-TCACNINB-OCVELOfNENT  SKILiS  QUfSTIOMMIIIE  (coritlmwd) 

j  «•   NaMpihIr*  j  j  NIclilflan-  , 

Iraok*       II  Mot        T«d  John        Jl»  Aim*      FIototm      Lor  I 


Pott 

Pre 

Potf 

Pre 

Pott 

Pre 

Pre  Pott 

Pro 

Pot^ 

Pre  Pofti 

SI. 

Rnowtcds*  of  tMtMW  d«v«lop*4  to 

2 

} 

2 

3 

1 

1 

1 

t 

3 

i 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

3 

52. 

Ability  to  tcqiMite*  iMrnIng 
•ctlvltl«»  to  f«clflUt«  itudMt 
iMrnIng  tfi  currlcylw  or  tst  of 
currfciilum  Mt«rUtf « 

1 

3 

1 

} 

2 

i 

t 

1 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

53. 

Ability  to  idantlfy  and  •rtloilvts 
th«  DbJ«ctlv«i  of  tho  ftctlvlty  or 
Inftftutlon. 

1 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

1 

2 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

54. 

Ability  to  l^tlfy  ml  artlcylato 
th«  foTMl  Mid  InfonNir  dtclffon 
mkln^  proc«ft«t  In  tho  tchool. 

1 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

3 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

55. 

Ability  to  •fVAiyzs  norMt  and 
values  In  tha  tchool. 

3 

2 

2 

2 

f 

2 

2 

3 

1 

2 

f 

2 

1 

3 

5«. 

Ability  to  analyxa  pattarnt  of 
coMMunlcatlon  oaonff  t^chwf  and 
adwlnlftratora  In  (ha  tchool. 

2 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

t 

2 

2 

3 

f 

2 

1 

2 

3 

3 

57. 

Ability  to  Idantlfy  pattaint  ef 
change  In  tfm  tchooK 

tx 

'  1 

3 

3 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

i 

t 

2 

2 

3 

2 

2 
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